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[For the B, I. Sooolmaster] 
Memories of Early Days. 

BT ma. B. c. oiLBDXirn. 

Where the twilight lingers 

In the ancient hall, 
Sit I while the shadows 

Deepen on the wall; 
Till the dark-browed evening 

In her starry crown. 
In her robe of azure. 

To the earth comes down. 

There are countless mem'ries 
Thronging through my brain, 

Of life's early morning- 
Ne'er to dawn again — 

Of its smiles and pleasures, 
Of its tears and sighs, 

Of the tender glances 
Beamed ftt)m loving eyes. 

Far adown the vista 

Of the shadowy past, 
Rise the pleasant phantoms. 

All too bright to last,— 
Rise the baby playmates — 

Laughing, rouguish train — 
Curls and smiles and dimples 

AU come back again. 

On a little farther, 

Where the walks are green, 
Where the summer blossoms 

In the bowers are seen. 
Smile the gay companions 

Of my happy youth, 
In their fresh young beauty, 

In their love and truth. 

Eyes, there softly beaming. 
Sleep beneath the sod; 

Many a gentle spirit 
£arly wcnttoGod; 



Yet my heart while musing. 
Hears the truth in vain. 

For each form so cherished 
Lives and breathes again. 

One— how fair and noble 

Was his snowy brow. 
Shaded soft with ringlets! — 

(They are waving now) — 
In the throng no other 

Is to me so wed; 
Brother! oh my Brother! 

Can I think ^A«e dead? 

Darker gloom the shadows 

In the ancient hall; 
Thicker throng the mem'ries. 

Coming at my call; 
Dancing in the sunshine. 

Resting in the shade. 
All adown the vista * 

That my thought had made. 

Precious hours of childhood, 

Happy days of youth. 
Garnering faith and wisdom, 

Hoarding love and truth; 
Soothing with their lessons 

All life's hardier prime; 
Throwing thomless roses 

In the lap of Time. 

Beprove Gtontly. 



He who checks a child with terror. 
Stops its plays and stills its song. 

Not alone commits an error, 
But a grievous moral wrong. 

Would you stop the flowing river, 
Thinking it would cease to flow? 

Onward must it flow forever — 
Better teach it where to go. 
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[Tor Che B. I. SohoolmMter.] 
Public Eduoation in the United States. 

Reader, can yoa once in a twelye-month 
endure an article almost wholly made up of 
statistics? ^* Not without an extra time spent 
in prayer?" eh? Well, never mind, whether 
you pray about it or not — ^we advise you not 
only in this, but in all matters 'never to neg- 
lect the praying — we have made up our minds 
after mature reflection and forethought, to 
inflict upon you the longest and the dryest 
article we have ever yet written — for the 
Schoolmaster at least So skip over it if you 
can. But before you draw back for the final 
spring of the skip, allow us to say in your ear, 
it is something that you ought to read. If you 
are a teacher it will help you to communicate 
such occasional bits of knowledge to your 
scholars as shall wake them up now and then. 
If you are a parent, you ought to know what 
will be in this article for the good of your 
own children and those of your neighbors. 
And if you an earnest friend of education 
you ought to read to know reliably what is 
going on around you. " You know all that 
now ? " do you ? Then please to skip and be 
out of the way ; for to confess the honest 
truth, you know more than we do, at this 
present time oi writing, if you know all the 
facts and information to come in this very 
long article, or if you know all that is trans- 
piring in the educational world around you. 

We now proceed to give a brief summary 
of the educational statistics of the several 
States of the Union. We shall extend it to 
other countries, and we hope it will be a valu- 
able source of information and profit. 

Maine. — The Second Annqal Report of 
the Superintendent of Common Schools of 
Maine has been laid upon our table. It is a 
document that does credit to its author, Hon. 
H. M. Dunnell. Returns were made from 
3 79 out of 384 towns. There are 3,965 school 
districts in the State, and 238,248 children 
between the a«;es of 4 and 21. The number 
of scholars at school, both summer and winter, 
averages 132,931. Average attendance, 96,- 
227. Male teachers, 2,559. Females, 4,137. 



Wages of males per month, exclusive of 
board, $20 57; females, $7 60. Average 
length of schools in weeks, 18.9. Amount of 
money raised, $333,019 76. Amount of the 
School Fund, $125,281 01. 

New Hampshire. — The Educational af- 
fairs of this State are conducted by a Board 
of Education, consisting of one member from 
each of the ten Counties. There are in the 
State 2,236 School Districts, and 85,514 chil- 
dren attended school in 1854. The winter 
schools .averaged in length, 9.85 weeks; the 
summer schools 9.74. Average wages of 
male teachers, exclusive of board, $1 7.38, and 
of female teachers, $7.83 ; by adding $10 per 
month for male teachers, and $8 for females, 
we have respectively $27.38 and $15.83. 
Whole amount raised for the support of Dis- 
trict Schools, $231,434.92 ; by tax, $186,568- 
34; from Literary Fund, $16,335.82: the 
balance was contributed in various ways, or 
was the income of local funds. 

Vermont abolished her School Fund in 
1846, and the office of Superintendent of 
Schools in 1851, and since this latter date 
has had no returns from her schools. We 
presume, however, she still allows her people 
to keep up District Schools, and we infer they 
are very good — at least to rui^ away from — 
for we occasionally find an able schoolmaster 
from that State seeking employment in our 
own. 



Massachusetts. — The Nineteenth An- 
nual Report of the Secretary of the Board 
of Education states the number of public 
^hools in the State at 4,215, which is an in- 
crease of 52 the last year ; the number of 
persons in the State between five and fifleea 
years of age, 213,934 ; the number of schol- 
ars of all ages attending the public schools in 
summer, 189,997 — in winter, 202,709; aver- 
age attendance in summer, 143,973 — in win- 
ter, 157,657 ; number of children under five 
years attending public schools, 15,601, which 
is a decrease this year of 492; number of 
persons over fifleen attending school, 21,877 ; 
whole number of teachers, 7,144, of whom 
5,325 were females ; average wages of male 
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teachers per montli, including board, $41 45 
— ^female, $17 29 ; amount of money raised 
bj taxes for support of public schools, in- 
cluding only the wages of teachers, board and 
fuel, $1,137,407 76; amount of voluntary 
contributions of board, fuel and money to 
maintflun or prolong public schools, $37,776- 
09 ; income of local funds appropriated to 
^ schools, $34,460 59 ; amount received by 
towns and cities from State School Fund, 
$48,61 1 04 ; amount paid by towns and cities 
for superintendence of public schools, $33,- 
149 86 ; aggregate returned as expended on 
public schools alone for wages, fuel and su- 
perintendence, $1,266,436 42 ; number of 
incorporated academies, 71, scholars, 4,716, 
taition $82,496 10 ; private schools and acad- 
emies 646, scholars 17,571, tuition $271,290- 
06 ; amount annually expended to promote 
popular education in Massachusetts, exclusive 
of the cost of erecting and repairing school 
booses, of providing school books, of appro- 
priations by the Legislature for Normal 
Schools, Teachers' Institutes, &c., and of the 
support of collegiate, professional and charita- 
ble institutsons, $1,620,222 58. 

The appropriations for the school year 
1853-4, including only the wages of teachers, 
board and fael, were $1,013,472 26 ; and for 
the year 1854-5, $1,131,407 76— beinganin- 
crease of $123,935 50 — equal to 12 per cent 
This is a larger advance than has ever before 
taken place in the Commonwealth, whether 
ihe aggregate or the ratio is regarded. These 
appropriations were self-imposed by the peo- 
ple, and it is not known that general com- 
plaints have been made in regard to them in 
any quarter. 

This State has also established two Reform 
Schools, one for boys, at Westborough, and 
one for girls, at Lancaster, both of which arc 
represented as being very useful. These two 
schools will cost nearly $100,000 a year be- 
sides the original cost of the buildings. 
There is also a school for idiots, under the 
direction of the celebrated philantliropist, 
Dr. S. G. Howe. 

Rhode Island. — Summary of Expenses, 



to the several towns for the support of Com- 
mon Schools, is $49,994 17. 

The amount raised by the towns by their 
own votes, is $62,564 89. 

The amount received by towns from regis- 
try and military taxes, is $7,923 41. 

The amount received from rate bills and 
district taxes, is $11,721 11. 

The amount received by* the towns from 
the income of other funds, is $1,991 03. 

The amount of money remaining in the 
town treasury from last year's funds, is $4^ 
418 23. 

I 

The amount expended on school-houses, in 
building or repairs, is $16,001 56. 

Making the total raised and appropriated 
for Common Schools throughout the State, 
$154,614 40. 

Of this sum there was expended for the 
support of schools and the building and re- 
pairing of school-houses, $147,676 64. 

Leaving on the first of May last a balance 
in the several treasuries of the towns of $Gi, 
937 76. 

The tables also show that there was ex- 
pended for instruction alone, in our Common 
Schools, $131,665 08. 

The amount of money ordered to be paid 
for the support of the deaf mutes at the 
American Asylum in Hartford, is $483 33. 

For the idiotic and feeble-minded youth 
with Dr. Howe, of Boston, and Dr. Browne, 
of Barre, is $250. 

The amount paid out for lectures in differ- 
ent parts of the State, is $500. 

The amount paid for Teachers's Institutes 
in Tiverton and Scituate, is $300. 

The sum paid for the rent of rooms, in- 
struction, and for books for the State Normal 
School in Providence, is $3,925 13. 

And for apparatus for same school, $300. 

Accounts of the items of these last expen- 
ditures have been filed with the General 
Treasurer as the law directs. 

It will be seen by the above, that the ex- 
pense of the system of public instruction to 
the State, exclusive of the salary of the com- 
missioner, and the incidental expenses of his 



The amount of money disbursed by the State [ofiice, arc $160,372 86. 
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But a balance now remains in tbe town 
treasuries of $6,937 76. 

Making the actual cost of oar school 878tem 
for the year ending May 1, 1855, $153,485 10. 

Summary of Statistics, — ^The total number 
of scholars attending the public schools is 
26,883. 

While the total number of children of the 
school age, or between the ages of 4 and 15, 
is calculated to be 89,011. 

The average number of scholars attending 
school is only 18,998. 

The cost of instructing a scholar is then 
$4 90 on the average throughout the State. 

And the cost of a scholar, according to the 
average attendance, is $6 98, which is a dis- 
count of almost 29 1-3 per cent, or a loss of 
that per cent on account of absences, the 
vast majority of which are entirely unneces- 
sary. 

The number of teachers employed in the 
State, is 679 ; 275 males, 404 females. 

And the average of their wages is, for 
males, $33 65, including board ; and for fe- 
males, including board, $17 96. 

The number of districts in the State is 384. 

And the number of school-houses 378. 

New York. — The amount of school mon- 
eys apportioned by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the current year, is 
$1,110,000; of which $800,000 are derived 
from a general tax, $165,000 from the income 
of the United States Deposit Fund, and 
$145,000 from the income of the Common 
School Fund. 

Tlie amount reported as having been ex- 
pended for the payment of teachers' wages 
for the year 1854, was $2,301,411 25; for 
libraries, $55,216 81 ; for school-house sites, 
school-houses and fuel, $863,990 53 ; — total, 
$3,220,618 08. The amount of money raisd 
by tax in those districts where free schools 
are miuntained, and the amounts raised by 
rate-bill, are not separately stated ; but it is 

certam that the former considerably prepon- 
derate. 

The number of school districts reported is 

11,748. The number of children of suitable 

age to draw public money, is 1,283,987. 



There have been 900,532 in attendance upon 
the district schools — ^in academies under the 
supervision of the Regents of the University, 
38,783 — ^in colored schools, 5,243 — ^and 58,- 
764 in unincorporated private schools ; in all 
998,274 — ^leaving 225.854 not in attendance 
at any place of instruction, if we except the 
students in the several colleges. 

The non-attendance may therefore be set 
down at one-fiflh. It is likely, however, that 
if the age of six were substituted for four 
years, as the minimum period, this propOTtion 
would be greatly reduced. 

The number of volumes in the district 
libraries is reported at 1,105,370. 

The number of school-houses is 11,028, of 
which 9,356 are framed buildings, 715 of 
brick, 576 of stone, and 381 of logs. 

Ohio is assessed for local school purposes 
the sum of $1,246,346. 

Wisconsin. — The Governor's message 
says, " The School and University Funds 
have been largely increased during the year ; 
the former amounts to $1,897,269 30, latter 
to $181,875 10. The School Fund has been 
increased $227,010 53, and the University 
$20,729 49. The educational interests of the 
State are progressing in a very satisfactory 
manner." 



Education in New Tork Citt — The 
following sums are appropriated for the sup- 
port of Public Schools in the city of New 
York :— 

Teacher's salaries, $460,000 ; Free Acade- 
my, $40,000; Normal Schools, $10,000; 
Evening Schools, $35,000 ; Salaries of Su- 
perintendents and Clerks, $18,000; Expens- 
es of Board of Education, $12,000; Rents, 
$9,000; Repairs of School Buildings, $75,- 
000; Books and Stationery, $75,000. The 
total amount to be expended is $898,354 26. 

Literature Fund of New York. — 
The annual distribution of the income of this 
fund, amounting to $40,000, has been made 
by the Regents. It is divided among 164 
academies, the least sum given to any one is 
$13 29, and the largest $1,389 39, the next, 
$1,254 22. The Regents also distribute $1 7,- 
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850 to 97 academies for the education to per- 
sons for the office of teachers. The number 
of scholars aided by this latter fund, is 1,785. 
The number of students in colleges is report- 
ed as 1,111. 

Philadelphia Schools. — The amount 
required for the support of the Philadelphia 
Public Schools during the present year, is 
$595,609. 



Sohool Funds in the several United States. 



Sandwich (slands. — The amount of 
school tax in the island for the part year was 
S3 7,933 5 7 ; number of persons taxed, 1 9,5 78. 
The amount of poll and annual taxes was 
$41,826 50 ; number of persons over twenty 
years of age taxed, 19,186; number under 
twenty, 1,981 ; number of horses taxed, 20,- 
297; number of mules, 2,354; number of 
dogs, 11,918. 



Farmers. — Adam was a farmer while yet 
in Paradise and after his fall, was commanded 
to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
Job, the honest, upright and patient was a 
farmer ; and his endurance has passed into a 
proTerb. Socrates was a farmer; and yet 
wedded to his calling the glory of his immor- 
tal philosophy. St Luke was a farmer, and 
divides with Prometheus the honor of sub- 
jecting the ox for the use of man. Cincinna- 
tos was a farmer and the noblest Roman of 
them alL Bums was a farmer, and the muse 
found him at the plough and filled his soul 
with poetry. Washington was a farmer, and 
retired from the highest earthly station to en- 
joy the quiet of rural life, and present to the 
world a spectacle of human greatness. To 
these may be added a host of others who 
sought peace and repose in the cultivation of 
their mother earth; the enthusiastic Lafay- 
e'tte and the steadfast Pickering, the scholastic 
Jefferson and the fiery Randolph, all found 
an Eldorado of consolation from life's cares 
and troubles, in the green and verdant lawns 
that surrounded their homesteads. 



Maine, $145,281, and some lands yet for 
sale, a portion of the price of which goes to 
increase it. 

New Hampshire, none. 

Vermont, none. 

Massachusetts, $1,602,597, and lands for 
sale. 

Rhode Island, $73,517, increasing each 
year. 

Connecticut, $2,049,953. 

New York, $6,708,353. 

New Jersey, $401,304. 

Pennsylvania, none. 

Delaware, $485,000. 

Maryland, $161,867. 

Virginia, $1,163,606. 

North Carolina, none. 

South Carolina, none. 

Georgia, $23,086. 

Florida, none. 

Alabama, $1,075,818. 

Mississippi, none. 

Louisiana, 461,269. 

Texas, none. 

Arkansas, none. 

Tennessee, $584,060. 

Kentucky, $1,400,270. 

Ohio, $5,000,000. 

Michigan, $1,374,288. 

Indiana, $2,559,308. 

Illinois, $799,083. 

Missouri, $575,968. 

Iowa, $1,000,000. 

Wisconsin, $1,141,804. 

California, $493,369, with land enough to 
produce $40,000,000. 



Knowledge is not happiness, and science 
but an exchange of ignorance for that which 
is another kind of ignorance. — Byron. 



Growth of American Literature. — 
At the late- literary festival in New York, 
Mr. Putnam made the following statement : 

The records of American publications for 
the twelve years ending in 1842, show an 
aggregate of 1 ,1 1 6 different works. Of these 
623 were original, and 492 were reprinted 
from foreign books. The full list of reprints 
[wQuld s1|Qif very pearly the nme number 
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as the originals, — viz : an average of 52 of 
each, per annum. 

In the year 1858 there were 783 new 
works published in the United States; of 
which 278 were reprints of English works, 
85 were translations of foreign authors, and 
420 (a large preponderance) were original 
American works — thus showing an increase 
of about 800 per cent, in less than twenty 
years. As the average increase of the popu- 
lation of the United States in the same time, 
— great as it was, — scarcely reached 80 per 
.cent, it appears that literature and the book 
trade advanced ten times as &8t as the popu- 
lation. 



[Tor the R. I SchoolmaBter.] 
Civility and Beflnement in Schools. 
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It is painful to observe the lack of this, in 
some of our public schools. There is so much 
of coarseness and roughness in some of them 
(not to speak of vulgarity and profanity) that 
parents who regard its influence on their 
children are unwilling to send them where 
they are liable to learn as much that is bad, 
as that is good. 

Is there not a necessity that teachers as a 
body should look more at this evil, and to its 
correction? Those influences which are 
adapted to improve the mind, ought necessa- 
rily to improve the manners. There ought 
to be a connection between the school and 
this improvement, just as there is between 
other causes and their efi*ects. 

The effect of allowing a child to run at 
large in the street, and mingle with all the 
company found there, should be well under- 
stood beforehand. The efiect of accustoming 
a child to good society, is also well known. 
From such a child, it would be as surprising 
to hear vulgarity, as to find one of the other 
class refined. 

No one would be at a loss to determine the 
influence on the morals and refinement of a 
company such as is usually found in a dram 
■hop. How long could a youth visit such a 
place, and not show the influence on his own] 



habits and tastes ? Such company and such 
influences will soon educate a low, vulgar and 
vicious person. 
But why should not a school show as decided- 
ly an elevating efiect on the character? The 
influence of knowledge when rightly directed, 
is to elevate, but if there is often connected 
with the place of its communication, an influ- 
ence which lowers the character instead of ele- 
vating it, it is both strange and unfortunate. 

There is something in the idea of a teacher 
that naturally commands respect. The sup- 
position is that there are superior qualifications 
that fit the teacher for the office. Every 
teacher should command respect by being 
worthy of it ; then how easy to teach scholars 
that what is to be respected in others, is re- 
spected in themselves. 

With many, who have lost all care for the 
respect of others or themselves, this might 
have no efiect ; but not so with those who have 
been properly trained, hence then the great 
necessity for proper early training in habits 
of refinement and culture. 



Hallowed be Thy Name. 

BT HDB BUZA COOS. 

List to the dreamy tongue that dwells 

In rippling wave and sighing tree; 
Go, hearken to the old church bellB, 

The whistling bird, the whizzing bee; 
Interpret right, and ye will find 

'Tie " power and glory " they proclaim; 
The chime, the creatures, waters, wind, 

All publish— "Hallowed be Thy Name! " 

The savage kneeling to the sun 

To give his thanks, or ask a boon — 
The rapture of the idiot one. 

Who laughs to see the clear round moon — 
The saint, well taught in Christian lore — 

The Moslem, prostrate at his flame — 
All worship, wonder and adore. 

And end in—" Hallowed by Thy Name * " 

IVhat'er may be man's faith or creed. 

Those precious words comprise it still; 
We trace them on the blooming mead — 

We have them on the flowing rill. 
One chorus hails the Great Supreme, 

Each varied breathing is the same; 
The strain may differ, but the theme 

Is—" Father, Hollowed be Thy Name! " 
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• [For the R. P. Sofaoolmuter.] 
Be Kind to Your Sister. 

A story founded upon this title is contained 
in the ChirsHan Inquirer, of New York. If 
the writer pf these good stories for the young 
would only use fewer words, they would bet- 
ter accommodate the generality of periodical 
similar to the Schoolmaster, and their useful 
articles would obtain a more extensive read- 
ing. All the facts, with room enough for the 
addition of ornaments of style might be put 
into a smaller space. The whole of this ex- 
cellent tale for the young is well worth read- 
ing, but for the above cause I must be con- 
tent to reduce it to the proper limits. 

The writer begins with the description of 
Helen and Clara, two sisters. Helen had 
been detained from school by sickness, but 
had 80 far recovered as to amuse herself. 
Clara, forgetful, how peculiarly sensitive she 
had become,^d something to her which made 
an expression of sadness come over her face 
as she sat at the open door for amusement. 

Clara, heedless of this look, said to her, 
** Helen, mother says you must go to school 
to-day ; so get up, come along and get ready, 
and do not be moping th<$re any longer." 

'* Did mother say so ? '' 

** Yes, she did. You are well enough, I 
know, for you always say you are sick at 
school-time. Gret your bonnet, for I shan't 
waif* 

Helen got up slowly, and wiping away a 
tear, made preparations to obey her mother's 
commands. Now Clara had persuaded her 
mother to tell Helen to go to school with her, 
as she had determined not to go to school 
alone that morning. They were soon both 
ready. The walk was so long as to require 
them to carry their dinners. The basket was 
packed, but who should carry it ? 

** Helen,** said Clara, ** I've carried the 
basket every day for a week ; it's your turn 
now." 



** But it is twice as heavy now ; I can just 
lift if 

" Well, I don't care ; 1 have got my geogra- 
phy and atlas to carry; so take it up and 



come along. Miss Fudge ; I shan't touch it" 

Helen took up the basket without saying a 
word, though it required all her little strength, 
and walked slowly behind her sister. She 
tried hard to keep from crying, but the tears 
would come as fast as she wiped them off. 
They walked on in sUence, Clara taking no 
notice of Helen. She knew she had done 
wrong, but was too proud to give up, and ex- 
cused herself by thinking, *' Well, Helen is 
always saying she is sick, and making a great 
fuss. It's just good enough for her." 

** Why don't you come ^ong faster, Helen V 
You will be late at school, and I don't care if 
you are. You deserve a good scolding for 
acting so." 

" Why, Clara, I am very tired, my head 
does ache, and this basket is very heavy. I 
do think you ought to carry it the rest of the 
way." 

" Do give it to me then," said Clara, snatch- 
it from her with such violence that the cover 
came off. 

Truly is it said, "anger is a short madness," 
for how little reason have those who inherit it I 
Helen was not to blame, but Clara turned 
and gave her a push and walked on as rapid- 
ly as possible. Oh I could she have but fore- 
seen the consequences of this rash act ; could 
she have known the anguish it would cause 
her, she would not have been tempted to do 
it But Clara was angry, 

Helen had sat down just on the edge of a 
flat stone by the brook, and fell into the water. 
It was not deep, but she was frightened, she 
could not call to Clara or cry. She laid her 
head on the stone, closed her eyes, and 
thought she was going to die, and she wished 
her mother was there. Hecovering slowly, 
she went to the school with as much haste as 
possible. It was nearly half done ; her pale 
face and wet dress were noticed by all ; she 
took her book and attempted to study, but 
her head sunk and she fell fainting to the 
floor. Imagine Clara's feelings! It was 
thought best to send Helen home, but Clara 
could not play as usual, nor study. Her 
heart was full, and she was impatient to be 
with her sister. For three days Helen waa 
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ill. Clara watched long for her recogniziDg 
her, and when at length she asked for Clara, 
how joyful was the summons I The embrace 
was long, Helen's arms then fell convulsively 
by her side, and she never breathed again. 
The effect upon Clara was for her good. 

Children, you who are what Clara toox, go 
now, and he what Clara if, — ^miid, amiable, 
obliging and pleasant to alL o. H. t. 



Good Manners in School Boys. — 
There are many faults and vices which have 
been but too prevalent among school-boys, 
which a proper gentlemanly feeling (even as 
this world considers a gentlemanly feeling) 
will tend to correct For instance, to speak 
the truth uniformly and without any regard 
to the personal consequences to ourselves, is 
a thing absolutely necessary to any one who 
would be considered a gentleman. Such 
a one would scorn a lie as being not only a 
sin in the sight of God, but also a thing mean 
and dishonorable in the sight of man, and 
tending plainly to the injury and disorganiza- 
tion of society. A lie is a thing unworthy 
not only of a christian, but even of a gentle- 
man ; and hence we see that the philosophy 
of the heathen blames it as much as the laws 
of Christ 



Education.— in the United States and 
Sweden, one child attends school to every 
five persons ; in Denmark, one to every four ; 
in Prussia, one to six; in Norway, one to 
seven ; in Great Britain and Belgium, one to 
eight ; in France, one to ten ; in Austria, one 
to thirteen ; in Holland and Ireland, one to 
fourteen; in Greece, one to eighteen; in 
Russia, one to Mty\ in Portu^, one to 
eighty ; in Canada, one to four. 



Charactebistic. — More money is ex- 
pended by the city of Boston for education, 
than by the English government for the edu- 
p^on of its seventeen millions of peojde. 



Idleness in youth makes way lor a pain- 
fiil and miserable old age. 



[For tha B. I. BokoolmMlar.] 
The Bhode Islaiid School Xaw— Continued. 

How desirous soever I may be for the ele- 
vation of Rhode Island schoolmasters — ^I mean 
as Teachers, not as Haman — I have hitherto 
left the public to place upon them its own 
valuation, although I was made to say in your 
January number, that the expenseless exer- 
cise of the Commissioner's appelate powers 
" is rapidly giving our school masters (instead 
of school matters — as I wrote it) a pre-emi- 
nence over those of otherJStates." The typo- 
graphical effect upon the grammar of the 
article also averaged somewhat to its preju- 
dice. 

My last communication was mainly devoted 
to the powers and duties of school committees, 
taking up (1) their ordinary powers, or such 
as follow from their unconditional appoint- 
ment, and, (2) their contingent powers, or 
such as arise when the town, by special vote, 
assigns to them the entire management of the 
schools collectively, without the aid of either 
district officers or distinctions. These powers 
and duties are altogether too numerous for 
recapitulation. 

Every district in the State is obliged by 
statute to hold its annual meeting either in 
the month of April or May, at which meeting 
either one or three Trustees must be choaen, 
although in case of unavoidable fisdlure or 
subsequent vacancies, such election may take 
place at any special meeting legally called for 
such purpose. None are eligible to this posi- 
tion but those who reside in the district, and 
possess the qualifications requisite to consti* 
tute them voters in town meeting. The 
names however of those who vote on proper- 
ty need not for this object actually appear 
upon the canvasser's list Having received 
their oath of office from the Clerk of the dis- 
trict, after his engagement by the Moderator 
— ^in order that both these important facts 
may be made a matter of record-*— the duties 
of the Trustees become also two-fold like 
those of the higher grades already referred to. 

1. They are made the custodians of all the 
corporate property, and, in this capacity ,[thejr 
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assess all taxes ordered hj district vote — 
granting warrants for their collection,^-e8tal>- 
lish rate-biUs of their own motion when 
necessary to sustain a four months* school, — 
see to the paying of teachers under the appro- 
bation and order of the School Committee, 
and make all needful purchases and repairs 
of minor importance. They would not be 
warranted, however, in building or re-setting 
a fence of much extent, digging a well, 
shingling or placing blinds on a large house, 
or in making like expense in any way 
without the express TOte of the district 

2. They are constituted Supervisors of the 
schools under their respective care, which 
schools they are compelled by a serious pen- 
alty to visit twice during every term. In this 
latter capacity they are to investigate the 
method of keeping the school records, ascer- 
tain if all the pupils are furnished with the 
proper books, supply those who are deficient 
in this respect, after giving to the parent rea- 
sonable notice of the fact — charging the ex- 
pense to the district, to be added by tlie lattergto 
the tax next assessed against such delinquent 
parents. They are also to co-operate with 
the teacher in exercising a judicious care 
over the morals of the children at their pas- 
times, in preparing all district returns, and in 
the general management of the disciplinary 
matters of the school, when requested by the 
latter to do so. 

Beyond the contract for service, however, 
— and upon which the School Conmiittee, 
through their certificate power, hold a nega- 
tive, as they ought to by the plain terms of 
the statute — ^the Trustees possess no real au- 
thority over the teacher except to advise; 
and should the latter prove inadequate, or 
tin worthy of his station, the Trustees can only 
represent the case to the School Committee 
who, after due investigation, will retain or 
dismiss the teacher as they may think best, 
irrespective entirely of the opinions or preju- 
dices of the former functionaries. Like the 
delegate of a territory the Trustees in such 
cases can speak but not act 

Again, Trustees have no authority to en- 
gage a teacher beyond the time of the next 



annual meeting, unless especially authorized 
to do so by the district A school district is 
a body Qorporate, with the time of its annual 
election fixed by law. The Trustees are its 
agents, in which capacity they have the same 
power to employ service that the directors of 
a bank, or the immediate agents of any other 
corporation have. If a vacancy occurs in the 
cashiership of a bank only a single month be- 
fore its-annual meeting, the present directors 
can only supply such vacancy for that month, 
leaving aU further engagements to their suc- 
cessors in office ; and the same is universally 
true of ail corporations, whether quasi or 
chartered. It is for the reason that the win- 
ter schools mainly terminate in the months of 
April or May, that the annual meeting is al- 
lowed by law to slide through these months, 
so that — especially where, for the summer 
term, female teachers are substituted for male 
— the winter teacher may complete his con- 
tract fully under the Trustees that employed 
him. In cases however where to secure a 
good teacher, or of some other emergency, it 
should become necessary thus to contract, the 
Coomiissioner, in case of an appeal, would 
doubtless sustain the act on the ground of 
equity. 

Again, if a teacher should continue his ser- 
vices after the election of new Trustees, 
though without any renewal of contract, yet 
evidently to the knowledge and against no 
objection from the Trustees, the law will pre- 
sume a contract identical in its conditions with 
that existing immediately prior to the new 
election, by which the Trustees will be bound 
as by an express contract, and can terminate 
it only for such reasons as would annul a 
contract of their own stipulating. 

Were the powers and duties of Trustees 
better understood, they would be sought more 
by the henevolenty and less by the ambitious 
than at present Trustees possess, in fact, 
not a particle of absolute authority in any 
thing, since from their every act an appeal 
can be taken either to the Committee or 
Commissioner. 

I have already hinted that the utility of 
such officers ban b^pn seriously questioned, 
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which has already led to their abolition in 
some of the States, leaving it -with the towns 
however, to revive^ though in this State it lies 
with the towns or school districts temporarily 
to abolish the system at their option. Wheth- 
er nowj as the intent of the law is becoming 
more perfectly known with reference to such 
officers, it would be policy to dispense with 
this grade of authority, is difficult to decide ; 
but, had none ^uch ever been created, and 
the school interests of each town been dele- 
gated alone to its School Committee instead, 
it would doubtless have conduced greatly to 
the public education of the State. The sta- 
tion has too frequently been sought by aspir- 
ants for authority, and wielded for purposes 
alone of seli^istinction, with little or no re- 
gard to the true interests of parents, pupils 
or teachers. This has, in a great measure, 
rendered the office a blight rather than a 
blessing to the cause of education in the State. 
But, without half compassing my purpose on 
this topic, I have already protracted this arti- 
cle to an unpremeditated length; therefore 



more anon. 



w. 



Convictions. — The American Almanac 
for 1855 contains a statement collected from 
the returns of the clt^rks of the Courts, un- 
der the head of Crime, from which it appears 
that of the 14,998 convictions had before the 
Courts of the United States, from 1841 to 
1854 inclusive — a period of fourteen years — 
9,548 were of natives of the United States, 
and 5,450 foreigners. 

As the native population (except slaves) 
in 1850 was 17,958,184, while the foreign 
population was 2,244, 648, it follows that the 
same ratio of convictions among the former, 
as took place among the latter, would give 
43,600 instead of 9,548 ; or 4 1-2 times as 
many as actually occurred. In other words, 
the number of convictions among foreigners 
was 4 1-2 times as great as among native 
Americans, in proportion to the population of 
each class, 



He that is master of himself will soon be 
master of others. 



What I lave For. 

I live for those who love me. 
Whose hearts are kind and true; 

For the Heaven that smiles above mc. 
And awaits my spirit too; 

For human ties that bind me; 

For the task by God assigned me; 

For the bright hopes left behind me. 
And the good that I can do. 

I five to learn Vidr story 
Who've suffered for my sake; 

To emulate their glory, 
And to follow in their wake : 

Bards, patriots, martyrs, sages. 

The noble of all ages, 

Whose deeds crowd History's pages. 
And Time's great volume make. 

I live to hold communion, 

With all that is divine; 
To feel there is a union 

'Twixt Nature's heart and mine : 
To profit by affliction. 
Reap truths IVom fields of fiction. 
Grow wiser from conviction. 

And fulfil each grand design. 

I live to hail that season, 

By gifted minds foretold. 
When men shall rule by reason. 

And not alone by gold; 
When man to man united 
And every wrong thing righted. 
The whole world shall be lighted 

As Eden was of old. 

I live for those who love me; 

For those who know me true; 
For the Heaven that smiles above me, 

And awaits my spirit too : 
For the cause that lacks assistance; 
For the wrong that needs resistance'; 
For the fatnre in the distance; 

And the good that I can do. 



Self Knowledge. — If amid all your 
other studies you do not learn to converse 
with yourselves, whatever you know, or rather 
whatever you imagine you know, I would not 
purchase at the expense of a straw. — Arch" 
bishop Leighton, 



The chief difiiculty of imparting instruc- 
tion of^en consists in awakening the wish to 
receive it. 
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tfrom th« Medical Joaroal.] 
£hril Sflbcts of Study out of Schools. 

The length of time to be employed in men- 
tal application by yoansr persons at school, is 
a question which we are surprised not to see 
uftener discnssed in medical books and jour- 
nals, since there are few subjects that have a 
greater bearing on the bodily health, as well 
as the intellectaal advancement of the young. 
On the one hand the importance of mental 
cuItiYation is denied by no one ; the education 
of the people is the boast of oar country, and 
is of incalculable advantage to a republic, in 
preparing its citizens for the responsible du- 
ties of self-government, and in promoting to 
an indefinite extent, the means of happiness 
of the individual. On the other hand we 
must take into account the dangerons effect 
of over-stimulation of the intellectual powers, 
and the absence of a due amount of bodily 
exercise, at the expense of the physical or- 
ganization ; and this view of the subject, we 
apprehend, has been too much overlooked by 
the instructors of youth, in their desire to be- 
stow upon their pupils the advantage of a 
highly-accomplished education. 

The vast increase, of late years, in the 
amount and variety of studies taught in our 
schools, leaves, we fear, too little time for the 
proper recreation necessary both to body and 
mind. 

There *are few schools in our city where the 
higher branches are taught, which do not im- 
pose upon the scholars, in addition to at least 
six hours* to mental labor in the school-room, 
lessons requiring from one or two hours' hard 
study at home, which time must, in some 
cases, be greatly extended by those of inferior 
powers of acquisition, whose ambition will 
not permit them to fall behind their more 
gifted companions. In many instances we 
are afraid the extra work is prolonged into 
those hours when both mind and body should 
be repairing the losses of the day by sleep. 

Now, young persons, especially, require 
both amusement and out-door exercise, and 
much more of the latter than most of our 
young friends are able or disposed to indulge 



in. The bow which is always kept bent, soon 
loses its elasticity. The youthful mind, by too 
much application becdmes either heavy and 
incapable of healthful exertion, or else, by 
over stimulation, is rendered visionary, eccen- 
tric, and impractical, prone to fanaticism or 
even to insanity. 

Sedenf&ry habits predispose the system to 
dyspepsia, phthisis, and a host of other dis- 
eases. Over use of the eyes, especially by 
lamp-light, and on closely printed books, 
(often in the crabbed character of the Greek 
or* German) when it does not immediately 
give rise to acute inflamadon, often lays the 
foundation of permanent weakness of sight, 
and constitutes a source of misery which may 
last a life-time. 

The School Committee of one city have 
wisely prohibited the imposition of lessons 
out of school hours, in the grammac schools. 
We hope they will ere long see the wisdom of 
introducing the same reform into the higher 
schools. In our opinion, no lessons should, as 
a general rule, be learned out of school. Six 
or seven hours daily, are quite enough to be 
spent in application to books, especially by 
children who are passing through that period 
in which the changes taking place in the sys- 
tem render it particularly susceptible to eril 
influence. 

Nor would a diminution of the time spent 
in studying prove a real loss in the end ; on 
the contrary, we believe that children would 
work with more interest, and make more pro- 
gress in their studies, if they came to their 
studies with their minds refreshed, and bodies 
invigorated by exercise. Children should 
study hard, but they should also play hard ; 
and it is just as much our duty to induce 
them to play as to make them study. The 
apparent progress made by incessant mental 
application in early years, is too often com- 
pensated in aiter life by ruined health and 
disappointed expectations. 



He who studies books alone will know how 
things ought to be ; he who studies men will 
know how things are. 
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[For the B. I. Bchoolmuter.] 
Foliteneu and Gentle ICannen in Te«dhen. 

NUMBER II. 
^ BT RXT. T. H. YAIL. 

FasHon, wliile extremely variable, is yet 
absolute and tyrannical in its dominion. Its 
changes must be carefully and de^utly ob- 
served, and its most minute laws obeyed. 
" Seest thou not," says Borachio, in Shaks- 
peare's Much Ado about Nothing, " Seest 
thou not, I say, what a deformed thief this 
fashion is ? — how giddily he turns about all 
the hot bloods between fourteen and five and 
thirty? — sometimes fashioning them like 
Pharaoh's soldiers in the reechy (smoked) 
painting ; sometimes like god-Bel's priests in 



" I cannot talk with dvit in the room, 
A fine puss-gentleman that's all peifome; 
The sight's enough—no need to smell a beau — 
Who thrusts his nose into a raree-show? 
His odoriferous attempts to please 
Perhaps might prosper witli a swarm of beea; 
But we that make no honey, though wc sting. 
Poets — are sometimes apt to maul the thing. 
'Tis wrong to bring into a mixed resort, 
What makes some sick, and others a-ia-mort : 
An argument of cogence, we may say, 
Why such a one should keep himself away." 

Fashion, on the other hand, as exhibited 
in the libertine, is damnable. Of the liber- 
tine we can not speak humorously. There 
is about him no association whatsoever to ex- 
cite a smile. If you want to find one word 
or phrase that shall compress within its mean- 
ing the sense of all the words or phrases in all 



the old church window ; sometimes like the languages that mean villainy, and that of all 
shaven Hercules in the smirched, worm- ^orts, it is the word libertine— seducer, the 
eaten tapestry ?" * ♦ " All this," replies man of pleasure in the full sense of that 
Conrade, "I see, and see that the fashion word or phrase in the vocabulary of fashion. 



wears out more apparel than the man." 

What Shakspeare thus puts in the mouth 
of the two servants of Don John concerning 
dress, Cowper repeats with equal strength of 
satire, in regard to the tyranny of fiuhion 
over the conversation : 

" Yet Fashion, leader of a chattering train 
Whom man for his own hurt, permits to reign. 
Who shifts and changes all things but his shape. 
And would degrade her votary to an ape, 
The fhiitful parent of abuse and wrong, 
Holds a usurped opinion o'er his tongue; 
Here sits and prompts him with his own disgrace, 
Prescribes the theme, the tone, and the grimace, 
And when accomplished in her wayward school. 
Calls gentleman whom she has made a fool." 

There are two classes of the men of fashion 
who are frequently mistaken by careless 
observers for gentlemen— the mere feeble fop 
and the stronger-minded and therefore more 
despicable libertine. Frequently indeed the 
two characters are more or less blended. 

Of the former of these characters — the 
fop — I need not give a formal definition. 
Wc can all appreciate, however, the sense of 
the ridiculous which pointed the pen of Cow 



He is a being utterly heartless, utterly selfish. 
No scorn can be too great for him. The 
halter is too good for him ; for all other living 
wretches are better than he. 

Fashion, such being its code, and such its 
patrons, as have been described, is necessarily 
altogether artificial and very difficult; while 
true politeness is unconstrained and easy. 
This assertion follows as the logical conae- 
quence of the remarks just made. Polite- 
ness has no need of a complicated system of 
rules. Its rules are the mere transcripts of 
kindly feelings and spontaneous acts. W here 
the rules have never been learned, the right 
actions will follow from the right dispositions. 
So that all men may be polite, though they 
may not be &shionable; and all men who 
have the good heart will be polite men, though 
multitudes of such can never be men of fash- 
ion. 

We have, it appears to us, spent enough 
time in discussing the general principle of 
true politeness, both in its essential nature, 
and as contradistinguished from mere fashion. 
It is time now that wc illustrate by examples. 
And for the sake of this we will select two 



per, just quoted, as he wrote in another place: characters; first, the true gentleman, and 
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then bis contrast — the mere man of fashion. 
The true gentleman I Bat where shall we 
find his portrait ? We tarn to the specimen 
g^yen us by our own great American novelist, 
Mr. Cooper, in his work entitled ** Home as 
found." In this book Mr. Effingham is the 
gentleman. Yet I do not exactly like Mr. 
Effingham ; for, although in the maiiv an ad- 
mirable character, jet he lays too much stress, 
as is evident, from a thousand little circum- 
stances, upon mere etiquette. Although 
greatly polished, he appears like a " novus 
homo," a man who shows that he was not 
always used to such things, who gives you 
evidence that he watches such things, and has 
not so habituated himself to the rules of so- 
ciety as to observe them himself, involunta- 
rily, from the mere force of usage, so as not 
to notice particularly whether others go into 
their nice details or not We will turn to 
another example. In one of Dickens' works 
— ^bis Barnaby Budge — is a Mr. Chester, a 
prominent actor in the drama. He is a per- 
fect specimen of a gentleman upon the model 
of Lord Chesterfield. Yet I abominate him. 
Here he is, never violating the smallest 
punctilio of etiquette — ^never excited to any 
thing — ^possessing entire, absolute self-control 
— Shaving the most bland, and exquisitely pol- 
ished demeanor conceivable — yet a very devil 
in heart — ^who had sacrificed the most confid- 
ing and loving soul without the slightest com- 
punction, to his pleasure; who had turned 
oat one son dishonored from infancy, to die 
unwept in the rough wilderness of a vicious 
world; and was striving to mould another 
and favorite son into the same character and 
principles with himself. Many such gentle- 
men there have been, many such there are. 
But 1 cannot acknowledge them gentlemen — 
to my mind they are but smooth demons. 
Shall we take Lord Chesterfield himself for 
our eiuunple ? His letters on politeness, to 
his son, have been the standard authority un- 
til of late years, on the subject of polite man- 



ners, ever unce they were published — a 



hundred years ago. He was a man of splen- 
did talents and great address. But afler all 
the very title of his letters condemns him. 



for his son, to whom they were directed, was 
a natural son, adopted by his own &ther, un- 
the name of Stanhope. 

We will admit, in regard to Lord Chester- 
field, as a man of polish and genius, in the 
complimentary phrase of the great critic, 
(Dr. Johnson,) that he was " a wit among 
lords, andt/i lord among wits," but concerning 
his letters on politeness, we must add in the 
severe condemnation of the same powerful 
critic, that they ** teach the morals of a pros- 
titute and the manners of a dancing-master.*' 
But where shall we find our example ? I 
will tell you — in the Bible ; and I will make 
my selections not as] a divine or clergyman, 
but only as a critic. We will just point you 
to the character of the patriarch Abraham in 
the Old Testament, and you shall find him a 
perfect gentleman — always so — when, at one 
time he goes out and urges the three stran- 
gers, who prove to be angels, into his tent to 
enjoy his hospitality ; when before that, upon 
a difference between his herdsmen and Lots', 
he proposed to divide the land, and in the 
most honorable manner gave to Lot his choice 
between the two parts, himself contented to 
take the other without a word ; (a low or 
vulgar man would have made a quarrel here) 
— when at another time, he had smitten the 
kings, yet took nothing for his own share of 
the booty, but paid the customary tithes to 
Melchizedek, although he was able to have 
withheld them — when, again, he made his 
treaty with Abimelech — when again he bought 
a burial-place of the children of Heth, and 
insisted upon standing up in their presence, 
though he was the greater and more power- 
ful prince, and paid them liberally, though 
they offered to present it, calling himself with 
considerate humility, but **a stranger and 
sojourner," while they called him " a mighty 
prince," and finally, in returning his thanks, 
repeating the expression of his good-will, and 
which he had several times made during the 
conference, " bowing down himself unto the 
children of the land." I consider Abraham 
a gentleman, and, I am sure, if we may say 
so in any case with indisputable accuracy, a 
'^gentleman of the old school." 
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Yet I will turn to another example, to be 
seen in the New Testament^ — I mean "St 
TauL He was a perfect gentleman. Lord 
Chesterfield, by the side of St Paul, was but 
a tyro. And to show that I am not alone in 
my estimate of St Paul, and that even my 
christian and clerical partialities do not blind 
me in it, I will fortify my position by the 
opinion of a very able but anonymous author, 
who has thrown into the hands of the public 
a little book entitled " the Laws of Etiquette/* 
** The character of St Paul," says this writer, 
**as we gather it from his biographer, St 
Luke, and from his own correspondence, is 
one of the most complete in history, and 
affords to * bishops, priests and deacons,' as 
fine a pattern of manners, as it does to all 
men of ardor ; his courtly bearing has often 
commanded respect, where his arguments 
have failed to convert." 

Some one asked the late Mr. Joe Dennie, 
who was not particularly conversant with re- 
ligious matters, "what he thought of St 
Paul y " " St Paul " quoth Dennie ; Oh ! 
a gentleman, a thorough gentleman ! a Cava- 
lier, sir, none of your d — d roundheads I " 

Coleridge said that the only difference — 
surely a very wide one — between Luther and 
St Paul, was, that the former " was not quite 
80 great a gentleman ; " and Collins, a noted 
infidel, declared that if St Paul had related 
any miracle on his own authority, he would 
unheutatingly have believed him, *^ Su(;h a 
perfect gentleman and man of honor was St 
Paul. 

I propose now to analyze the character of 
St Paul as a gentleman. I hope the analysis 
may be interesting and instructive to us all. 
You will bear in mind the characteristics of 
true politeness as they have been stated, 
while we proceed in our attempt We will 
trace his character as a gentleman from three 
sources — his History, his Oratorical efforts, 
and his Epistolary correspondence ; and in 
each branch of investigation we shall be 
obliged to be brief. 

1. His History. — The narrative of St Luke 
in the Acts of the Apostles is ver}- much com- 



pressed, and our conclusions must be formed 
entirely from incidental statements. 

We might expect beforehand from the cir- 
cumstances of St Paul's family that he should 
be a complete master of good manners. He 
was a native of the city of Tarsus, — ^a Hebrew 
city which had been made, for its loyalty, a 
free Roman city. Here he had intercourse 
with noble Romans, and was trained in their 
schools, and accomplished in ail the literature 
and usages of the Greeks and Romans. Be- 
sides this, he was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
and having become thoroughly furnished 
with all classical and polite learning, he was 
transferred to Jerusalem, where, under Ga- 
maliel, who was the most noted Rabbi of the 
nation, and one of the most polished men of 
the Jewish Aristocracy, he studied the law of 
Moses with the immense folios of traditionary 
commentaries. Here he had intercourse con- 
tinually with the most wealthy and learned 
and cultivated classes of the kingdom, and 
proved himself fitted for the station he was 
occupying. Soon he was entrusted by the 
chief rulers witfi one of the most responsible 
commissions which could be given to any — 
the extirpation of the Christian heresy, as 
they esteemed it That a young man should 
have been so honored, proves that his quali- 
fications of learning, of energy, and of address 
must have been of the highest order. At 
this period, however, he was only the splen- 
did man of the world — the essential apirit of 
an universal and sincere, and self-denying 
benevolence was absent He was, if we may 
so call him, the Hebrew Chesterfield. 

But a change occurred ; the ambitious and 
popular Saul was now the Christian Apostle ; 
yet he was the truer gentleman for this. He 
had lost by his change, not one of the traits 
of finish and education, which he had before 
possessed ; but he had gained a spirit within, 
which can make even the rudest and roughest 
a kindly and gentle man, and which refines 
the polished almost to the ideal perfection of 
manners. From this point onward, you can 
find no blemish upon his deportment — always 
self-possessed, however surprised — always 
tender, however injured — always dignified 
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and self-respectful, whatever his company and 
his provocations. 

At one time, when he first visited Jerusa- 
lem, afler his conversion, and was expecting 
probably, an immediate and ready welcome, 
yon shall see him, when the disciples were 
afraid of him, not forcing his company among 
them, as an ill-bred man would probably 
have done in similar circumstances, and not 
&lling into angry and vituperative discussion 
and &ult-finding with them, as some, less po- 
lite, might have done, but, like a gentleman, 
quietly withdrawing himself and waiting until 
his friend Barnabas, whom the disciples knew 
and trusted, should introduce or present him, 
and recommend him to their fellowship. 

[OOHTnniKD DT OUR KXCI.] 



The man at forty, who is bent with infirmi- 
ty, and to whom life is a burden, glances 
back at youthful indiscretions, and the same 
exclamation is on his lips. He sighs at the 
thought of blessings turned into curses by 
his own act, and bitterly repents that he did 
not obey the scriptural injunction, of tem- 
perance in all things. 

Youth, with these sign-posts by the way- 
side, does not stop to reflect, and, when years 
roll on, the son re-echoes the cry of his father 
— " Give me back my youth." 



Qive me back my Youth. 

" Is there anything on earth I can do for 
you ? " said Taylor to Dr. Walcott, as he lay 
on his death-bed. The passion for life dicta- 
ted the answer. 

** Give me back my youth," he replied, and 
with these words on his lips, he sank to his 
long rest. 

There is a moral lesson in this brief anec- 
dote, which conveys a caution to those whofj 
unmindful of the fiiture, are fleeting rapidly 
through the happy days of early manhood, or 
are gliding along the pleasant stream of early 
womanhood. The pleasures of life, the do- 
mestic duties and the business avocations of 
youth combined, are too apt to engross the 
attention of the young, to the entire exclu- 
sion of tnore important matters. Tho journey 
of life depends upon the start, and our desti- 
ny is in the majority of cases, decided before 
the age of thirty-five. Time wasted and op- 
portunities lost ever remain to harass and 
perplex us in after life. 

The man who has made gold his idol finds 
himself at fifly independent of the world ; 
but his devotion to one pursuit renders him 
unfit to enjoy his gains. In youth he neg- 
lected to cultivate his taste for reading, for 
society, for charitable deeds, and he exclaims, 
" Give me back my youth." 



Haste Not— Best Not. 

BT GOBTHI. 

Without hasto I without rest I 
Bind the motto to thy breast I 
Bear it with tliee as a spell ! 
Storm or sunshine, guard it well! 
Heed not flowers that round thee bloom, 
Bear it onward to the tomb! 

Haste not— let no thoughtless deed 
Mar for e'er the spirit's speed : 
Ponder well and know the right, 
Onward, then, with all thy might : 
Haste not— years can ne'er atone 
For one reckless action done I 

Rest not — ^lifo Is sweeping by. 
Do not DARE before you die; 
Something mighty and sublime 
Leave behind to conquer time; 
Glorious 'tis to live for aye 
When these forms have passed away! 

Haste not! rest not I calmly wait, 
Meekly bear the storms of fate; 
Duty be thy polar guide — 
Do the Right f whate'er betide I 
Haste not I — rest not — conflicts past, 
God shall crown thy work at last. 



Generous. — The whole amount of land 
voted by the United States Government, for 
educational purposes, to the first of January, 
1854, is estimated at 52,970,231 acres, which 
at the minimum price of such lands when 
first brought into market, represented the 
magnificent sum of $66,000,000, but which at 
this time could not be worth less than $200,- 
000,000. 
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Time's Cure. 



Mourn, O rejoicing heart I 

The hours are flying! — 
Each one some treasure takes; 
Each one some blossom breaks, 

And leaves it dying I — 
The chill, dark night draws near; 
Thy sun will soon depart. 

And leave thee sighing; — 
Then mourn, rejoicing heart, 

The hours are flying! 

Rejoice grieving heart! 

The hours fly fast! — 
With each some sorrow dies; 
With each some shadow flies; 

Until at last. 
The red dawn in the east 
Bids Weary night depart, 

And pain is past; — 
Rejoice, then, grieving heart, 

The hours fly fast. 



Not long since we were conversing with a 
prominent teacher, and sought to detain him 
a little longer than his business seemed to 
warrant *' I cannot stop now," said he, " I 
must be at my school room." 

" Are you always thus prompt ?" we in- 
quired. 

" Yes,*' said he, " and that is the best way 
I know of to teach my pupils to be always in 
time. I have not been a moment behind the 
time of conmiencing my school in two years, 
and during the six years I have been a teach- 
er, I have never lost fifteen minutes, all told, 
from my school-room, by being late." 

As he left us, we thought we discovered 
one reason at least why our friend was a suc- 
cessful teacher. 



A SocmD Mind a Rare Thing.— A 
perfectly just and sound mind is a rare and 
invaluable gift It is given to but few, and a 
very small number of those few escape the 
influence of prejudice. This sometimes so 
strong as to destroy the judgment, and none 
are, at all times, perfectly free from its powei. 
*' I once saw," says Mr. Cecil, " this subject 
forcibly illustrated. A watchmaker told me 
that a gentleman had put an exquisite watch 
into his hands that went irregularly. It was 
as perfect a piece of work as was ever made. 
He took it to pieces and put it together again 
twenty times. No manner of defect was to 
be discovered, and yet the watch went intol- 
erably. At last it struck him, that posdUy 
the balance-wheel might have been near a 
magnet. On applying a needle to it, he found 
his suspicion true. Th3 steel-work in tlie 
other parts of the watch had a perpetual in- 
influence on its motions, and the watch went 
as well as possible with a new wheeL If the 
soundest mind be magnetized by any preju- 
dice it must act irregularly." 



Mental Exercise and Old Aob. — 
Jeremiah Mason said, ^ Unless a man occa- 
sionally tax his faculties to the utmost, they 
will soon begin to fail." President John 
Adams said to Mr. Quincy, who found him 
reading Cicero, " It is with an old man as 
with an old horse ; if you wish to get any 
work out of him, you must work him all the 
time." 



Beautiful and True.— In an article in 
a recent number of Frazei's Magazine^ this 
brief but beautiful passage occurs : 

** Education does not commence with &e 
alphabet It begins with a mother's look — 
with a father's smile of approbation or sign 
of reproof— with a sister's gentle pressure of 
the hand, or a brother's noble act of forbear- 
ance — with handfuls of flowers in green and 
daisy meadow — with bird's nests admired but 
not touched — with creeping ants, and almost 
imperceivable emmets — with humming-bees 
and glass beehives — with pleasant walks in 
shady lanes, and with thoughts directed in 
sweet and kindly tones and words to nature, 
to acts of benevolence, to deeds of virtue, 
and to the source of all good, to God himself.' 



He is to be educated because he is a man, 
and not because he is to make shoes, nails and 
pins. — Charming. 



Knowledge hath clipped the lightning's 
wings, and mewed it up for a purpose. 
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Iiady Jane Ghrey'a Bohoolmaster. 

[If our readers do not enjoy the following 
choice bit ftom " The Schoolmaster" a work by 
that pattern for all schoolmasters, the good old 
Roger Ascham, preceptor and Latin secretary to 
Qneen Elizabeth, then they do not agree with us. 
It is fall of hints to more than one class of per- 
sons, or we are greatly mistaken. The quaint, 
old style of its English is no detriment to it, and 
does not in the least detract from its beauty and 
worth. Read it. — Ed.] 

" It 18 a pity that commonly more care is 
had, and that among very wise men, to find 
out rather a cunning man for their horse, 
than a cunning man for their children. To 
the one they will gladly give a stipend of two 
hundred crowns by the year, and are loth to 
offer the other two hundred shillings. God, 
that sitteth in heaven, laugheth their choice to 
scorn, and rewardeth their liberality as it 
should ; for he sufiereth them to have tame 
and well ordered horses, but wild and unfortu- 
nate children. 

One example, whether love or fear doth 
work more in a child for virtue and learning, 
I will gladly report; which may be heard 
with some pleasure, and followed with more 
profit Before I went into Germany, I came 
to Broadgate, in Leicestershire, to take my 
leare of that noble Lady Jane Grey, to whom 
I was exceeding much beholden. Her pa- 
rents, the duke and the duchess, with all the 
household, gentlemen and gentlewoinen, were 
hunting in the park. I found her in her 
chamber, reading Phocdon Platonis in Greek, 
and that. with as much delight, as some gen- 
tlemen would read a merry tale in Bocace. 
Aller salutation and duty done, with some 
other talk, I asked her, why she would lose 
such pastime in the park V Smiling, she an- 
swered me, 'I wiss, all their sport in the 
park is but a shadow to that pleasure which I 
find in Plato. Alas 1 good folk, they never 
felt what true pleasure meant' * And how 
came yon, Madam,* quoth I, *to this deep 
knowledge of pleasure? And what did 
chiefly allure you unto it, seeing not many 
women, but y^ry tffw men, have attained 

3 



thereunto?' *I will tell you,' quoth she, 
* and tell you a truth which, perchance, ye 
will marvel at One of the greatest benefits 
that ever God gave me, is, that he sent me so 
sharp and severe parents, and so gentle a 
schoolmaster. For when I am in presence 
either of father or mother, whether I speak, 
keep silence, sit, stand, or go, eat, drink, be 
merry or sad, be sewing, playing, dancing, or 
doing anything else, I must do it, as it were, 
in such weight, measure and number, even so 
perfectly as God made the world, or else I am 
so sharply taunted, so cruelly threatened, yea, 
presently, sometimes with pinches, nips, and 
bobs, and other ways, which I will not name 
for the honour I bear them, so without measure 
misordered, till I think myself in hell, till time 
come that I mast go to Mr. Elmer; who 
teacheth me so gently, so pleasantly, with such 
fair allurements to learning, that £ think all 
the time nothing, whiles I am with him. And 
when I am called from him, I fall on weeping, 
because, whatever I do else, but learning, is 
full of grief, trouble, fear and whole misliking 
unto me. And thus, my book hath been so 
much my pleasure, and bringeth daily to me 
more pleasure and more, that, in respect of 
it, all other pleasures, in very deed, bo but 
trifles and trouble unto me.' " 



[From the Momiog Star.] 
Importanoe of Schools— Defects. 

If it is important that knowledge should 
be generally diffused anywhere, it certainly 
should be in this country. Here, the entire 
government is in the hands of the people, and 
in order that it be rightly administered, the 
people must be intelligent and virtuous. On 
this account, liberal provision has been made 
for the support of common schools. Yet 
such eflicient measures have not been adopt- 
ed, as in some other nations, which we have 
been in the habit of considering far below us 
in the scale of general intelligence. In Aus- 
tria, no one is allowed to marry, who cannot 
read and write ;* and in Pmssia, parents arc 
obliged by law to send their children to school. 
It is well known that the King of Prussia has, 
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within a few yean, devoted much attention 
to the conunon schools of his kingdom ; and 
that, by large appropriations and unwearied 
perseverance, they have been made to rival 
in excellence any others on the globe ; so that 
the Prussian system is now regarded as a 
model for imitation in many important re- 
spects, by the whole enlightened world. 

There are about ninety-five thousand pri- 
mary schools In the United States, kept in 
operation from five to eight or ten months in 
a year. They may be regarded as the very 
foundation of all our general intelligence, 
since it has been ascertained that nineteen- 
twentieths of our citizens receive their whole 
public education in*them. 

Our common schools are defective in many 
respects. Many causes operate to prevent 
them from being as useful as they might be. 
Many undervalue education itself. Wealth 
b their idol, and they care little about any- 
thing else. A gendeman asked Professor 
Taylor, of New York, •• Do you reaUy be- 
lieve that education does anybody any good ? " 
Professor T., having attempted gravely to 
convince him, he replied, **My friend you 
have not lived in the world so long as I have. 
I have found that high learned men do not 
grow rich," 

Men of wealth often neglect the public 
schools. 

Many parents are indifferent to them. 

Some parents are unfit to teach. 

Most of the school-books are defective. 
The great fault in them is, that they are above 
the comprehension of the pupils. Not to 
mention the arithmetics, grammars, geogra- 
phies, &c., heretofore used, it may be re- 
marked that the generality of reading-bookSy 
are an^-thing but what they should be. The 
pupils do not understand what they read, and, 
therefore, acquire a dull, monotonous manner 
of reading. But the &ult is oflen in the 
teachers, more than in the books. They do 
not encourage their scholars to ^ to grasp 
the meaning of what they read. They do 
not labor sufficiently to make their pupils 
practical scholars. They allow them to be 



habits of thought or reflection. For instance 
in reading, they are not sufficiently careful 
that the scholars understand what they read. 
The pupil should know the meaning of every 
word he reads or spells. Says a disdnguiahed 
teacher, ** Ask almost any little boy or girl 
you meet, * What books do you read in at 
school?' The answer will probably be, 
» The English Reader.' Ask him if he studies 
grammar, and perhaps he will say, * Yes, sir; 
I have been through it several times ; but I 
never parsed any yet* * Whose system of 
grammar do you study ? ' * Oh, I study my 
own grammar ; but it is almost worn out. I 
shall have to borrow, then ; for father says he 
can't afford to buy me any new books this 
summer.' * I meant who is the author of the 
grammar which you use ? ' 'Author I I don't 
know what you mean.' " 

Let every parent who feels interested for 
the welfare of his children, both in this world 
and the world to come, every teacher, states- 
man, patriot, and philanthropist, weigh well 
the subject, survey it in all its bearings, and 
inunediately put forth those efforts which rea- 



son dictates, and God requires, and Ihese 
evils may be remedied. If we would give 
permanence to our civil and religious institu- 
tions, we must train aright the rising genera- 
tion. 



Iiftaming vs. XSzperienoe. 

Learning teacheth more in one year than 
experience in twenty ; and learning teacheth 
safely when experience maketh more miserar 
ble than wise. He hazardeth sore that waxeth 
wise by experience. An unhappy master he 
is, that is made cunning by many shipwrecks ; 
a miserable merchant, that is neither rich nor 
wise but after some bankrouts. It is costly 
wisdom that is bought by experience. We 
know by experience itself, that it is a mar- 
vellous pain, to find out but a short way by a 
long wandering. And surely, he that would 
prove wise by experience, he may be witty 
indeed, but even like a swift runner, that 



runneth fast out of his way, and upon the 
too mechanical, and do not enough cherish jnight» he knoweth not whither. And verily 
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they be fewest in number that be bappy and 
wise by unlearned experience. And look 
well upon the former life of those few, wheth- 
er your example be old or young, who with- 
out learning hare gathered, by long experi- 
ence a little wisdom, and some happiness; 
and when you do consider what mischief they 
have committed, what dangers they have 
escaped, (and yet twenty for one do perish 
in the adventure) then think well with your- 
self, whether ye would that your own son 
should come to wisdom and happiness by the 
way of such experience or no. 

It is a notable tale, that old Sir Roger 
Chamloe, sometime chief justice would tell of 
himself. When he was Ancient in inn of 
court, certain young gentlemen were brought 
before him to be corrected for certain misor- 
ders ; and one of the lustiest said, '* Sir, we 
be young gentlemen ; and wise Aien before 
us have proved all fashions, and yet those 
have done full well." This they said, because 
it was well-known, Sir Roger had been a 
good fellow in his youth. But he answered 
them very wisely. ** Indeed," saith he, '* in 
youth I was as you are now: and I had 
twelve fellows like unto myself, but not one 
of them came to a good end. And therefore, 
follow not my example in youth, but follow 
my counsel in age, if ever ye think to come 
to this place, or to these years, that I am come 
unto ; less ye meet widk poverty or Tyburn 
in the way" 

Thus, experience of aU fiishions in youth 
being in proof always dangerous, in issue 
seldom lucky, is a way indeed to overmuch 
knowledge ; yet used commonly of such men, 
which be either carried by some curious affec- 
tion of mind, or driven by some hard neces- 
sity of life, to hazard the trial of overmany 
perilous adventures. — Roger Ascham, 



A Good Thought. — Jeremy Taylor says : 
" Habits are the daughters of action. These 
daughters in turn nourish their mothers, and 
in time give birth to daughters of their own, 
still more beautiful and profitable to men." 



A siAX at five and a fool at fiflcen. 



[for th« B. I. SchooIioMtar.] 
The Musio of the Stars. 

BT H. T. BPIBKT. 

1 I love to ride on the midnight dark 

When my heart is light and ft^e. 
Far away to the gleaming spheres, and hark 

To the stars' sweet melody. 

When the night has spread its wings of gloom 

O'er the wearied world of care, 
Then I soar away in its solemn noon, 

And roam throngh the realms of idr. 

Through the shadowy scenes of space I glide 

Away from the world's dark years, 
With the brave old warrior, Hars, for my guide, 
I rove 'mid the gleaming spheres. 

0! soft and solemn are. the chimes they sing. 

While harrying on their march; 
And monmftdly low the clear echoes ring, — 

Then die in the vaulted arch. 

And I list till my soul grows sod and strong. 
For they sing of hopes that fled; [song,] 

And my heart throbs quick with their thrilling 
In memory of the dead. 

They chant of the glorious ones on earth 

That live with their calling high; 
And they murmur sadly when love has birth, 

For they know it soon will die. 

And they tell me a mystic tale I love, 

'Tis a tale of priceless worth- 
That the stars that gleam fh>m their homes above 

Keep a watch o'er some on earth. 

A celestial hope on my heart bums bright. 

That one of the golden ^and. 
Will throw o'er my path its radient light. 

Till I reach the Sabbath-land. 

Balsey Jtetreat, Mcavh, 18S6. 



[Itom the WoroMtor Tntnadpt.] 
A Fraotioal XSducation. 



We were struck with a remark we heard 
a few days since, in regard to the education 
of the young. It was this : — " Well, if a 
man only gives his children an education, it 
is enough ; they need not complain." It was 
not that there was anything singular about 
this, for we had often heard it before ; but it 
occurred to us that in the sense in which it 
was spoken, it was not true. It is true that 
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a man can give his children nothing more 
valuable than a good education, but is there 
not oflen a great misapprehension in regard 
to the kind of education which is needed bj 
the young ? Is not the mere acquisition of 
knowledge too oflen supposed to be education? 
and are not parents and teachers too apt to 
be satisfied, if they give to the young the 
means and opportunities for instruction, and 
are able to note in them a fair degree of dili- 
gence in using their advantages for acquiring 
knowledge ? 

It appears to us, that the mere matter of 
learning aside from the ability to use it, is of 
little moment 

Knowledge merely acquired, unaccompa- 
nied with the instruction and training which 
will enable the student to apply his acquire- 
ments to the practical purposes of lilb, cannot 
be very valuable ; for we must bear in mind, 
that very few, even of the well-educated, can 
hope to earn a subsistence by literary pur- 
suits, or in a professional line of life. 

It is therefore usually a mistake to educate 
a youth with a special reference to any par- 
ticular calling, since experience shows, that 
we know very little of what the boy will 
really become, when he grows dup to man's 
estate. The lad who is now at school, ap- 
prenticed and destined, as his &ther thinks, 
to the profession of law or pursuits of litera- 
ture or politics, is just as likely to turn out a 
vender of patent welU, a railroad contractor, 
or a clerk or hand on a steamboat. Educa- 
tion, then, should seek, not so much to mould 
and fashion the youth for some special calling, 
as to fit him to perform his part well in any 
position in which he may be placed. The 
idea should be kept prominently before the 
youth, that it is of less importance to him to 
learn much, than to learn thoroughly, and in 
such a way that he may bo able to use his 
knowledge. It is better to be able to do one 
thing well, than many things indifferently 
yet the proper, practical education of a youth 
for any particular business, docs not com- 
mence till he is out of school and engaged in 
business. We think, therefore, that it is not 
quite enough to provide the young with books 



and teachers, but we Aould see to it, that 
their education is so made truly practical, that 
no part of it shall prove to them valueless 
when they most need it. 



Studies— Conversation— 'Writing;. 



[The following? abstract from Iiord Bacon has 
been more quoted than any other passage in his 
writings, if not more than any passage in English 
literatnre. It will bear reading once a month, 
and turning over in the mind every day in that 
month, and will be none the less pleasing at the 
end than it was at tlie beginning. — £d.] 



Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and 
for ability. Their chief use for delight is in 
privateness and retiring; for ornament, is in 
discourse ; and for ability, is in the judgment 
and disposition of business ; for expert men 
can execute, and perhaps judge of particu- 
lars, one by one ; but the general counsels, 
and the plots and marshalling of affairs, come 
best from those that are learned. To spend 
too much time in studies, is sloth ; to use them 
too much for ornament, is affectation; to 
make judgment wholly by their rules, is the 
humor of a scholar ; they perfect nature, and 
are perfected by experience — ^for natural 
abilities are like natural plants, that need 
pruning by study ; and studies thcpiselves do 
give forth directions too much at large, ex- 
cept they be bounded in by experience. 
Crafly men contemn studies, simple men ad- 
mire them ; and wise men use them ; for they 
teach not their use; but that is a wisdom^ 
without them, and above them, won by obser- 
vation. Read not to contradict and confute 
nor to believe and take for granted, nor to 
find talk and discourse, but to weigh and 
consider. Some books are to be tasted, oth- 
ers to be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested: that is, some books are 
to be read only in parts : others to be read, 
but not curiously ; and some few to be read 
wholly, and with diligence and attention. 
Some books also may be read by deputy, and 
extracts made of them by others ; but that 
would be only in the less iipportai^t arguments, 
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and the meaner sort of books ; else distilled 
books are, like common distilled waters, flashy 
things. Reading maketh a full man, confer- 
ence a ready man, and writing an exact man ; 
and, therefore, if a man write little, he had 
need have a great memory ; if he confer little, 
he had need have a present wit ; and if he 
read little, he had need have much cunning, 
to aeem to know that he doth not 



[Jot the B. I. SchoolmMter.] 
Thought. 

BT A SCHOLAR. 

Thought is truly one of the greatest men- 
tal attributes which God has committed to the 
care of man. If bent in the right direction, 
and guided by its Giver, it makes man but 
^^ little lower than the angels,'' — truly a noble 
work of God. But if allowed to become 
corrupt, it can pull us down to death and de- 
struction. Engage in the right train of deep 
thought, and the mind soars above the poor 
human body, and seems for a while to have a 
separate existence ; the body is lost to con 
sciousness, while the mind roams in the vast 
and illimitable space which thought affords. 
It not only gives character to the mind, but 
stamps its impress upon the face. 

A mind distorted by distracting thoughts 
and emotions, will seldom fail to write its 
image upon the countenance, and through it 
will speak, " with silent speech," a meek and 
quiet spirit. 

Thought is the parent of action ; thought 
conceives — action practices. The many and 
great wonders of art and literature which 
everywhere surround us, are but children of 
thought, for without it they could not have 
been. I^iany people have naturally this ca- 
pacity far above others, they think and rea- 
son upon subjects, which, to those less giflcd 
seem insignificant, thus bringing thought to 
bear upon the smallest minutiae, yet having 
the power of looking far into the mysteries 
of deep and hidden things. Thought, if 
rightly cultivated affords for us a well-spring 
of pleasure ; and to this inward resource can 
we tarn from the delusive allurements of out- 



ward show. The power of thought can be 
highly cultivated. And a mind once unaccus- 
tomed to think, will surprise even itself, by 
the greatness which it developes ; and a mind 
well stored with high and lofty thoughts is a 
precious jewel which sheds its lustre upon 
all around. Do we then realize the great ob- 
ligations to the Creator on which we rest ? 
Do we realize that we are to give an account 
of the manner in which we use this invalua- 
ble gift ? If rightly for the glory and ad- 
vancement of God's cause, and the good of 
our fellow-creatures, at the last we shall be 
approved and rewarded ; but if perverted, 
and suffered to become overgrown with weeds, 
what a fearful account it will be ours to ren- 
der. May we so improve and multiply this 
talent that we be not, like the unprofitable 
servant, cast into outer darkness, but become 
inhabitants of the Kingdom of God. 



A Praotioal Schoolmaster. 
I once heard of a committee's interferincr 

o 

with and turning out a schoolmaster, for com- 
mitting enormities, in the way of illustrating 
his lessons. It appears that he had enlisted 
the feelings of the pupils in Natural Philoso- 
phy, and tried to get some appavatus, bat he 
was told to do the teachino: and leave the 
nonsense. But nothing; daunted, he srot some 
apparatus himself and told the boys if they 
would bring a mouse or two the next day he 
would show them the effects of nitrogen upon 
them. The next day came the committee, to 
reprove him, because, forsooth, the boys in 
their eagerness to learn, had been up all night 
trying to catch mice for their master, and dis- 
turbing the house ! lie promised to do bet- 
ter; but when he came to Astronomy he 
committed a more atrocious crime — for beinff 
deficient of an Orrery, he took the biggest 
boy in the school, placing him in the middle 
for the sun, told him now to turn round 
slowly upon his axis as the sun did ; then ho 
placed a little fellow for Mercury; next to 
him a girl for Venus; then a representation 
of the Earth ; then a fiery little fellow for 
Mars, and so on, till he got all the planetary 
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gystem arranged, and explained to each how 
fast he was to turn on his heel as he went 
round his orbit Then giving the signal, the 
sun commenced revolving, away went the 
whole team of planets around him, each boy 
keeping in his proper distance from the 
centre, trotting with the proper velocity in 
his orbit and whirling around in due propor- 
tion as he performed his revolution. It must 
have been a rare sight, and a lesson which 
the boys retained ; for do you think, my dear 
Mr, that John, who represented Mercury, 
would ever forget that he had an easy time 
walking round the lubber in the centre? 
while Will, who represented Herschel, must 
have been out of breath in scampering 
around his orbit. 

But the boys did not forget the lesson, nei- 
ther did the master ; tlicy danced, but he paid 
the fiddler I for, horrified, the committee dis- 
missed him at once ; he had been teaching, 
for aught they knew, the dance of the Turk- 
ish dervishes. 



The Education of Woman. 

To direct all the power of the home aright 
—-to be efficient in the performance of her 
yarious offices as wife, mother, and domestic 
manager — woman must be fortified and di- 
rected by intelligence. All the arguments 
which have been from time to time advanced 
in favor of the education of man, plead 
equally strongly in favor of the education of 
woman. In all the departments of household 
industry arxd management, intelligence adds 
to her usefulness and efficiency. It enables 
her to employ the means with which she is 
furnished, and the influence which nature has 
designed her to exercise, to the best purposes. 
Mental culture is the handmaid of comfort — 
that thoroughly English word, signifying the 
true element of physical and moral well-being. 
It enables her to anticipate, gives her fore- 
thought, suggests modes of providing for the 
future happiness of herself, her children, and 
her husband. It gives her strength in all 
ways, and enables her to conduct herself 



creditably in the various relationships of life 
— as daughter, sister, wife, mother, or friend. 
In such mental struggle and enlightenment, 
be sure that she will always find a stronger 
and surer protection than in mere innocent 
and unsuspecting ignorance. In cultivated 
moral and religious feelings, she will secure 
sources of influence much more noble, and 
much more lasting, than in mere physical at- 
tractions; and in proper self-reliance and 
self-dependence on her own mental resources, 
directed for the good of others, she will gen> | 
erally experience the truest and most lasting 
sources of comfort and happiness. Were all 
women so educated, the power which they 
wield in the homes of England over the 
minds and morals Of the rising generation, 
could not fail soon to advance as immeasurably 
in the dignity of rational existence, as well as 
in all moral, social and religious well-being.— 
Eliza Cooifs Journal* 



A Good Man's Wish. — ^I freely confess 
to you that I would rather, when I am laid 
down in the grave, some one in his manhood 
would stand over me and say ; ** There was 
one who was a real friend to me ; and pri- 
vately warned me of the dangers of the 
young ; no one knew it, but he aided me in 
the time of need. I owe what I am to him." 
Or would rather have some widow, with 
choking utterance, telling her children: 
** There is your friend and mine. He visited 
me in my affliction, and found you, my son, 
an employer, and you, my daughter, a happy 
home in a virtuous family." I say, I would 
rather that such persons would stand at my 
grave, than to have erected over it the most 
beautiful sculptured monument of Parisian 
or Italian marble. The heart's broken utter- 
ance of reflections of past kindness, and the 
tears of grateful memory shed upon the 
grave, are more valuable in my estimation 
tiian the most costly cenotaph reared. — Dr. 
Sharpen 



In a thousand pounds of law there is not 
one ounce of love. 
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The New Volume. 

Readers, how do you like the ImproTementfl,— 
perhaps you call them only changes — in the 
Sdiooimagttr, We have taken the pains ^o give 
him a new suit to commence the year with, so 
that he may make his entrance to your house 
with decency and grace. We think the printer 
has really improved his good looks by the change 
and enlargement. The rules around the pages 
have been dropped— for they were not necessary, 
and they took up room that is now occupied by 
^'pea — and so we have consulted plainness and 
economy, and left them off entirely. Does not 
the page look better? Then the type for the 
headings of the articles last yeai^-although very 
handsome as an ornamental letter— was rather 
large and not at all distinct, and we have had it 
replaced by something very plain, neat, and com- 
pact; and the size of the type has been reduced 
and leaded, so as at once to give greater distinct- 
ness, and allow the insertion of more matter in 
each number. How do you like these things? 
All other things are to continue as they were. 

We want to say again how much we are obliged 
to our friends for what they did for us last year, 
and for what they propose to do for us this year. 
They have given a great deal of help and some 
good advice; the first did us substantial good; 
and the latter did for us something more than 
simply substantial good. It was so kind and 
brotherly, so modestly offered, and so wisely 
suggested, that it did us — well we do not positive- 
ly know a word good enough to tell the half of 
what it did do for us, so we will ask you, reader, 
to remember how profitable some kind word has 
been to you, and you can supply our lack of a 
word. 

We have lately been looking over some of the 
letters that have been sent to the Schoolmaster. 
One says he " began the career of a teacher in 
Rhode Island, and he feels a pride in the School- 
master , and reads in it with more Interest than in 
the educational periodical of any other State." 
Two others tell nearly the same story. Another, 
away from Iowa, or Wisconsin, or Minnesota, 
writes us to say, that he " sent sometime before 
a dollar, to pay for the Rhode Island Schoolmas- 
ter, and that he has not received the magazine." 
He wishes to know if the money has reached us, 
and adds, that he *' cannot c^ffbrd to lose the 
reading of the Rhode Island Schoolmaster for any 
one dollar he has now, or ever had." And 
what is a litUe singular, another from one of 



these same States writes almost the same. A 
lady writes that she " does not receive it as regu- 
larly as she ought. She supposes the Post-offlce 
managers in fault, but she cannot eigoy living a 
month without it." We have a great many such 
letters, and they assure us that our labors are well 
appreciated. We hope the arrangements that we 
have made, respecting correspondents and new 
contributors for the new year, will enable us to 
do a great many good and necessary things which 
we intended to do last year, that shall make the 
Schoolmaster fUlly equal to what its friends would 
be glad to have it. 

Only send in the subscribers, and the commu- 
nications, and wo will be responsible for the rest. 
All teachers are agents, and will send us on the 
money. We call attention to our circular among 
our advertisements. Bead and act. 



" Teachers Needn't Elnow— They can Iiook 

in Books." 

Not long ago we sat by a fireside, in a half- 
doze, or sort of revery, thinking about nothing 
in particular — as many other people, we presume, 
sometimes do. A group of children — offspring 
of one whom we particularly esteem — were play- 
ing " Keep School," in the recess of the bay 
window behind us There were four in all, and 
the youngest, a wee, rosy-cheeked, flaxen-haired 
thing, now in her third winter, was appointed 
the teacher. Would it not be worth the while for 
us all sometimes to imitate these children, and 
sit at the feet of simple, lowly minded, sincere, 
unselfish, loving childhood. And are not Christ's 
words, when he sat a child in the midst, and said, 
" Whosoever shall receive one of such children 
in my name, receiveth me; and whosoever shall 
receive me receiveth Him that sent me," signifi- 
cant of a noble and much neglected truth, that 
childsen are, or ought to be, our teachers, quite 
as much as we are theirs ? And do we not forget 
the noblest truth of all, when we say that all the 
forces and phenomena of nature are our teachers, 
and neglect, or overlook the children in our 
midst, and set ourselves up as exclusively teach- 
ers to them, and never consent to be so blest as 
to be their pupils? And what does that sublime 
poetic prophesy of Isaiah mean, where he tells 
us, that " the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the 
calf, and the young lion, and the falling together, 
and a little child shall lead them ? " Is it not that 
when the world becomes what it ought to be, or 
approaches what it ought to be, the innocence 
and truthfulness of children H'JH bt* tlie govern- 
ing and teaching powers in it? 
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But we must come back to our point. The 
little child was the teacher, and the older ones 
were the scholars. A few questions had been put 
and answered, and at last a difficult one was pro- 
posed, which the pupil could not answer. 

" I don't know it," said the pupil. 

"Then you must ask Ma," said the little 
teacher. 

" No," replied the pupil, " you are the teacher, 
and pou must tell me. 

"Why teachers needn't know; they look in 
books," was the ready answer, that settled the 
disputed point at once. 

So, thought we, as we then began to think of 
something definite, starting flrom our own revery. 
So think a great manj' older teachers, and wiser 
they are in their own estimation. The teacher 
need not know this nor that; he will always have 
a book before him to look into, and to settle for 
him every disputed point. This will bo the un- 
failing source of explanations, and the fountain 
of all needed knowledge to him and to his class. 
He has only to go over the book in his youth as 
a scholar in the school-room, and then, if he is 
called to teach, he will always have it at hand, to 
prompt and instmct him. Thus he will find no 
special need to know ; for will he not always have 
a book to look in, and to tcacli from ? 

Nothing can so damage a teacher's spirits and 
lower him in his own estimation, and in the opin- 
ion of the school, as such a helpless dependence 
on the book. Put a teacher into a school where 
he is compelled to look at his book cver>' moment, 
to keep one finger on the question at the foot of 
the page, and another on the line that contains 
the answer, and where he shows at once that he 
cannot understand an answer given in any other 
words than those of the book, and how lon^ can 
ho look into the penetrating eyes of his scholars, 
without feeling ashamed of himself and his little- 
ness — his meanness and hypocrisy even ? ^Will 
not they at once feel that he is a mere sham, and 
that all his knowledge, or rather all that he seems 
to know, is shallower than the gold on tinsel par 
per? Will it require a long time for a child — so 
honest himscli" and so trusting — to find out that 
the dead, cold book gives all the light and heat; 
and that if the teacher does anything at all, it is 
only to absorb'a portion of that light and heat on 
their way to him? 

The teacher himself must know. He must know 
more than the book cun print. There is a living 
soul in knowledge that no types can transfer, and 
this must live and bum in tlie teacher's bosom. 
There arc living eyes in tnith — blind as the an- 
cients falsely repre^nted her— that never can be 
made to gleam and brighten with printer's ink, 



and these eyes must look out of the teacher'f 
own eyes, and scatter ail around him a radience 
that speaks of infinity almost, in the mind that 
sits just behind them. There is a warmth—more 
ecstatic than tlie warmth of animal life— that 
Ifides in science, and must be absorbed into the 
teacher's heart, and be able at any time to dart 
forth and melt and transform all other natures 
with which his calling brings him in contact. 

The book is only a conductor^-and a very fan- 
perfect one— which must carry from him as fh)m 
a well-charged Leyden jar, the divine and life- 
animating influences of knowledge and truth. 
The knowledge of all that is in the text-book, 
used in any given study, should be considered an 
absolute necessity for a teacher. But he is by oo 
means to confine himself to that book. If he 
does ho will have only a very meager understand- 
ing of the subject. A text-book, to be popular, 
and in fact to be adapted to our common schools, 
must bo brief— a mere skeleton of the subject; 
and the teacher must kjiow far more than it can 
tell, or even suggest. 

Let teaehers then away with the silly, vcir 
childish notion, that it is enough to have the 
book before them, or to understand the words it 
contains. They must know and not look into 
books. They must be luminorts, and not rcJUxting 
bodies; giving forth from themselves, and not 
boiTowing light to shed on others around them. 
And the light and the heat that they are to im- 
part must not be all derived from another source. 
It may have been kindled, indeed it must be, 
from a higher source. But it must find the ma- 
terials already gathered for the illuminating bea- 
con, and waiting within the hearts of the tcachen; 
and it must find the ability also there to accumu- 
late these materials faster than they can bo con- 
sumed. 

Let teachers then study, and learn sometlimg 
ever>' day, if they will bo worthy of their great 
work. Let them take all knowledge for their 
province, and be so familiar with its principles 
and details, that the loss of eyesight would not 
deprive them of the ability to tciich and to teach 
successfully. 



C1RCULA.R8 AND Enveloi-s.- We send out 
circulars and envelops to many of our readers 
with this number. We hope the circulars will be 
read carefully and understood, and their advice 
followed; so that the envelops may return to us 
not empty. 



Slander.— Never be guilty of slander; it U 
a meanness that originates with a base cowanl. 
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Saubx Normal ScHOOL.-~We have reoelyed 
a Catalogae of the State Normal School at Salem, 
llass., for the term ending Febmary, 1856. . Al- 
though this school has been established bnt little 
more than a year, and there are three other State 
Normal Schools in Massachusetts, the Catalogue 
contains the names of 121 pupils, all of whom 
faaye entered for a course of at least a year and a 
half. This is now, we think, the largest Normal 
School in the State, and is certainly one of the 
most flourishing. The Board of Instriiction con 
sists of Blchard Edwards, Principal, and Martha 
Kingman, Elizabeth Weston, and Lucy A. Tefft, 
Assistants; all but one of whon% are graduates of 
the Bridgewater Normal School, and pupils of 
that "model teacher," Mr. N. Tilllnghast. The 
last fiict alone would account for the prosperity 
of the School. 

In addition to these, C. K. Blanchard teaches 
Vocal Music, Professor Guyot gives a course of 
lectures on Physical Geography, and other gen- 
gentlemen are (h>m time to time employed in the 
Tarious branches of Natural Science. 



Akvital Repobt of thx Normal, Model, 
Grammar And Common Schools in Upper 
Canada, for the year 1854. By £. Ryerson, D. D. 
There are in Upper Canada, 1 Normal School, 2 
Model Schools, 64 County Grammar Schools, and 
3,SM5 Common Schools. Total, 3,311, besides 1 
Provincial University, and 9 Colleges. The total 
cost of these schools is 9967,179 30. Number of 
boys at Common Schools, 112,885. Number of 
girls at Common Schools, 91,283. Pupils at 
Grammar^hools, 4,287. Total, 208,455, or one 
in every four of the whole population. Besides 
these there are in Private Schools, Academies, 
and Colleges, 6,279, making in all 214,634 pupils. 
The Series of "National Readers and School 
Text-books" is in use in 3,002 out of 3,244 
schools of the Province. The average length of 
the schools is 9 months and 17 days. 

This, as to the length of schools, uniformity of 
books, and number of scholars in proportion to 
the population, is better than any other country 
or State can show. 



A New Uwiversitt.— An attempt has been 
made within the last two years, to establish a 
magnificent College or University at Troy, New 
York. Two hundred thousand dollars have been 
raised, and a President has been elected — ^Rcv. 
John McClintock, D. D. The friends of the 
movement inteiid to commence the erection of 
buildings soon, and in the mean time will en- 
deavor to collect money enough to raise the funds 
to a half-million of dollan. 



Baligioaa Inatraotion in Foblio Bohoola. 

An opinion prevails quite extensively that re- 
ligious instruction must be excluded fh)m our 
public schools. The sutject is involved in so 
many real or apparent difficulties, that not a few 
who place a high estimate upon the value of such 
instruction, concede that it cannot be tolerated 
in these schools. They say we must look to the 
family, the Sabbath School, and the Church, for 
the cultivation of the religious sentiment in our 
children; and that the common school must be 
given over to the exclusive sway of secular in- 
fluence. 

Have not the fHends of reUgion been quite 
too ready to yield the point without making a 
sufficient elTort to remove the obstacles? We 
think that much of the embarrassment in this 
matter, arises th>m a misapprehension of what 
constitutes religious instruction. It is very gen- 
erally associated with the idea of teaching some 
tenet of dogmatic theology. The Trinitarian 
cannot understand how the Unitarian teacher can 
give religions instruction to his pupils, without 
poisoning their minds with heretical notions upon 
the existence of the Godhead. A Universalist 
suspects that the Calvanist will terrify his chil- 
dren, by dwelling upon the certainty and awful- 
ness of eternal punishment. The staunch Epis- 
copalean fears that the Schiimatic will destroy in 
the minds of his pupils, all reverence for the 
prayer-book and Church. 

Thus each sect magnifies the distinctive articles 
of its own creed, and thinks that no religious in- 
struction can be given which does not include 
these. 

Such views ignore the fact that there is a broad 
territory of our common Christianity, upon which 
all sects may harmoniously labor, and fh>m 
which rich harvests of spiritual instruction may 
be gathered to bless our children. 

All reference to the being and attributes of 
God, and our obligation to love and obey him; 
all reference to the mission of Jesus Christ, his 
holy example and authoritative teaching, per- 
tains to religion. Most of the ideas involved 
in these topics can be dwelt upon and enforced 
in our public schools, without at all touching 
upon the rights of conscience. 

But suppose it is admitted that such instrution 
can be given without Interfering with denomina- 
tional interests, are there not other objections 
which make such an attempt inexi>edient? ^ay 
it not be said, that, if we open the door for thp 
admission of such topics, teachers will use their 
position to enforce their own peculiar views? 

In reply, we wonld say that parents and chfl.- 
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dren arc quick to discover any undue interference 
with their theological sentiments; and superin- 
tendents and committee-men can easily correct 
abuses of this kind, before they produce very 
disastrous results. A teacher who persists in 
such a course should be at once ejected from his 
office. 

But, admitting that all obstacles in the way of 
such instruction are removed, are the interests 
involved of such moment as to justify strenuous 
efforts to secure its adoption. 

In our view this should be a subject of prime 
consideration with all who have anything to do 
with schools, either as teachers, superintendents 
or committee-men. 

The principal cause of all the misery in the 
world, is the practical exclusion of God from hu- 
man thought. If the idea of a holy and om- 
niscient Being, to whom tliey were accountable 
for their thoughts and actions was ever present 
to the minds of men, they would not so freely 
and unfeelingly trample upon each other's rights, 
and violate every precept of morality. 

Hence all right efforts to elevate and bless hu- 
manity, will aim to establish God's supremacy 
over the hearts of men; and no system of edu- 
cation is worthy of the name, which does not 
provide for, and insist upon such instruction as 
tends to make the child feel his responsibility to 
a Divine power. 

But it may be said that a high order of moral 
training may be secured — that conscience may be 
educated without any distinctive religious in- 
struction. From this opinion we entirely dissent. 
In the language of Wa.shington, " Let us, with 
caution, indulge the supposition that morality- 
can be maintained without religion.'' We may 
tell a child that it is wrong to lie, to cheat, to 
steal, and to exercise malevolent feelings; we 
may descant upon the loveliness of virtue and the 
odiousness of vice, but unless we can enforce 
our precepts by a " Thus saith the Lord," our 
labors must essentially fail. 

If space is allowed us, we may. In a subse- 
quent number of the Schoolmasttr, pursue the 
subject farther. Zeta. 



School Examinations.— The Quarterly Ex- 
aminations of the Public Schools of Providence 
took place on Thursday and Friday, the 21.st and 
22d of Februar}'. They were found to be in a 
high degree of efficiency, and showed that the 
teachers had been unasually successful in their 
drills upon the elements of the branches taught. 
There is in the city of I*rovidcnce C Gram- 
mar Schools; 14 Intermediate Sehols; 29 Pri- 
maiy Schools; and a High School, with si^ sepji- 



rate departments. Besides these, there were five 
Evening Schools kept for four months, with good 
success; number of scholars in these, 243. 

The whole number of scholars in school has 
been 6,577, which is an increase over last year. 

At one of the schools, uuml)ering 205 pupils, 
102 have not been absent a half-day from school 
during the whole term. One of these has not 
Ijeen absent for fourteen terms; two for eight; 
six for six ; six for five, and so on. 



Gold and Silver. — Messrs. Decoppett & Co. 
estimate the amount of gold and silver in the 
United States, before the discovery of California, 
at $80,000,000. Production of mines of Califor- 
nia to January 1, ia%, $21)8,213,000. Product of 
1855, $58,313,000. Imported fh)m other sources 
since 1S48, $38,026,000. Total, S 175,18>,000. Ex- 
portation of seven years to June 30, 1855, $210,- 
261,000. Exportation of six months, ending 
Dec. 3l8t, 1855, $23,771,000. Maldng $234,032,- 
000; leaving now in the United States, $241,- 
150,000. 



Railroads. — The number of miles of railroad 
in operation in the United States is 23,242. In 
1&% there were only 9,0y0, and in 1854, 19,664. 
It is estimated that thei'e are 6,000 more in pro- 
cess of construction. 



Exports and Imports of New York. — In 

1855 there was exported fVom New York produce 
valued at $72,337,000, and in 1851 produce valued 
at $64,537,000; being an increase of $7,800,000. 
The imports during 1854 were $188,092,000, and 
during 1855, 8155,901,000; being a decrease of 
$33,191,000. The export of gold and silver is 
understood not to be included. 



Education in Georoia. — ^During the pre- 
sent winter there htis been a strenuous effort made 
to provide a system of public education in Geor- 
gia. A bill has been introduced into the Legisla- 
ture of that State, to appoint a Commissioner of 
Education to collect statistics, and to travel 
through the State and diffuse infonnation upon 
the subject, and to report a feasible plan for a 
common school system in the State. We have 
not yet learned the fate of the bill. Hon. W. H. 
Stiles, Speaker of the House, maile an able 
speech upon the subject. We are indebted to 
liim for a copy. It is an eloquent production, and 
we cannot «ee how the men who listened to It 
could vote against its verj- politic and profitable 
suggestions. 
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Special Session of the State Kormal Sohool. 



There will be a special Bcssion of the State 
Normal School, to commence on Monday, April 
7th, and to continue three weeks. The object is 
to benefit those who are designing to teach school 
the coining summer in Rhode Island. The exer- 
cises will be the ordinary class drill, recitations, 
teaching exercises, and lectures of the school, 
and in addition, there will be lectures, hints, 
suggestions, and model exercises, conducted by 
the Principal of the school and others. 

The special session may be very profitable to 
all who desire to teach ; and we exhort such by 
no means to lose so promising an occasion of 
Improvement. 

The session will continue for five days in each 
week, and board for the time can be had at a 
very reasonable rate. We hope school commit- 
tees, trustees, teachers, and friends of education 
in the State, will spread this information, and 
persuade their friends who are calculating to 
teach to attend. 



Annual Report of Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Schools in Rhode Island, has been pub- 
lished. We have gi\'en a summary of its account 
of educational expenses and statistics in our first 
article. It contains statements in relation to the 
schools of the State^ and some of the defects in 
carrying into practice the system, together with 
suggestions of improvemements, and methods of 
developing all the resources of the system. It 
also contains an account of the expenses of the 
State Normal School ; and in an Appendix are 
the Reports of the School Committees of the 
State. Some of the latter documents are of 
great practical value, and are excellent models 
of their kind. We commend them to the atten- 
tion of teachers and school conunittees. Any 
subscriber of the Schoolmaster wishing the docu- 
ment can be supplied with it by mail, on sending 
the amount of postage stamps to pay it through 
the post-ofOce, viz : nine cents. 



Punotualitj. 



This word, derived from the Latin word punc- 
turn — a point — means present at the exact mo- 
ment, neither be/ore nor after the time appointed. 
Albert Barnes, of Philadelphia, says the waste of 
time to yourself is just the same if you arrive 
fifteen minutes before the time of an appoint- 
ment, as it is if you arrive fifteen minutes after 
it. But the waste of time to those who are ex- 
pecting you mayibe very much more if you are 
behind. 

Nothing is of more importance to the teacher 
than this very useful habit. How can he think 
of being tardy for whom children to the number 
of fh>ra forty to three hundred will be compelled 
to wait ? If he thus goes * * like a snail to school," 
can he calculate on having his pupils come cheer- 
fully and timely to the same place? We once 
heard a very good teacher asked how often and 
to what amount he had been tardy at his school 
in the course of his long time of teaching. 
" Two minutes once, in twenty-eight years," was 
the reply made without note or comment, and 
without boasting too. 

Perhaps every teacher cannot equal that. But 
he is not fit to be a teacher who does not try to 
equal it. Punctuality for the teacher is rule No. 
1 of a good school—and punctuality for the 
scholar also ; and if anybody ever is to be allowed 
the advantage of an excuse, let it be the pupil 
rather than the teacher. 



RiiODS Island Institute of Instbuction. 
This Institute will hold sessions in Newport, 
Warren and Woonsocket, during the current 
month of March. Rt. Rev. Bishop Clark, of 
ProTidence will deliber a lecture. D. P. Colbum, 
Esq., Principal of the State Nonnal School, G. 
W. Pratt, Esq., lecturer in the Teachers' Insti- 
tutes in Massachusetts, and the Commissioner of 
Public Schoob will be present and participate in 
the exercises. 



Will anybodt tell us who wrote the follow- 
ing very pretty thought in such pretty words? 

"Take the bright shell 

From its home on the lea, 
And wherever it goes 

It will sing of the sea; 
So take the fond heart 

From its home and its hearth. 
It will sing of the loved 

To the ends of the earth." 

Or who wrote this ? Will some of our readers 
enlighten us ? 

" How beautiful is snow. 
The blossom of the rain; 
How like aerial showers, 
Wafted finom floating isles. 
More buoyant than air, 
The silent flakes descend. 
Snow on the earthly sphere, 
Is the pellucid spray 
Of ocean, that cold air 
Waves into fleecy robes 
To clothe the winter worid." 
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A Non Segoitur; or, No-Qo. 



Our Mend, B. M., who knows a good stoiy 
when he hean or sees it, and can tell it too, told 
OB yesterday, a stoiy lately found in a Sonthem 
newspaper, which we imperfbctly transcribe. 

Jones, Sikes, and Howe were three men who 
llyed on Cape fear river, about fifteen miles above 
Wilmington, K. C. They were farmers, and 
lumbermen, and small traders in tar, turpentine, 
&c., and of course, as such men ought, went fte- 
quently to the citf on market and other days, for 
business or pleasure, as suited their conyenienoe 
or inclination. And as water privileges were 
handy and cheap, they generally rowed them- 
selves down in the morning or afternoon, and 
came back in the evening, or later, according as 
their business allowed, or the state of their physi- 
cal systems pennitted. 

They all agreed with our modem anti-Maine- 
Law men in the interpretation of Scripture, hold- 
ing that "eveiy creature of God "—especially 
cider brandy" is good and not to be despised; *^ 
and as this *'good creature" was nther scarce 
at home— particularly if they had been confined 
near the premises for several days in succession — 
and was always plenty in Wilmington, it not un- 
Arequently happened tiiat they did not set out for 
home, on their journey up the river, till it was 
ftilly dark. 

Kow it chanced that one day, or night, to speak 
more properly, it was quite dariL, as well as a little 
foggy> when they reached their boat. Howe 
blundered a trifle in getting in, and found some 
difficulty in finding the thole-pins. Sikes swore 
an oath or two because the rope Jumped up and 
caught his shins; and Jones vowed they were 
both a-a-bout d-d-drunk. But they soon found 
seats, thole-pins, oars, and eveiything all right, 
and declared that they "hadn't leftW-W-Wil- 
m-m-mington so sob-b-ber for a y-y-year at 
l-l-least." 

So they pulled away at the oars steadily till the 
gray dawn began to appear through the fog when 
Sikes observed to Howe, that " they had rowed 
about long enough to be near home." 

" Tes," said Jones, " there's Howe's house on 
the shore now." 

Howe looked a moment, and said, " So 'tis, I 
swow. But after aU, seems to me it's wonder- 
fhlly altered. If 'tis my house, somebody's been 
putting up a tamal lot o'bams aU about it to- 
night, I reckon. Fetch up, and I'll get out and 
see." 

So they pulled up, and Howe got ashore and 
*■ ' took an obsenration." He soon came back and 
communicated the result. 



"Look a here," said he, with a doleftal ftioe, 
"here we are in Wilmington, long side the 
wharf, and we've been hitched to^this yere post 
all night long, fkst as a snag, and have been pul- 
ling like niggers all night, and haint got.on the 
right-smart of an inch! " 

Sikes and Jones waw everything dearly in an in- 
stant, and further, concerning the proceedings 
thereafter had, deponent saith not. 

Tracts. — Our friends in Connecticut are pub- 
lishing for distribtion, at a veiy cheap rate, a 
number of jEVocte , on important matters con- 
nected with education. Two of the series are 
already published — the second of which we have 
seen. It is "A Teacher's Appeal to Parents in 
behalf of his Pupils." It speaks of punctuality 
in attending school, promptness and regularity, 
as well as of parental co-operation and encour- 
agement. It is a fine thing, is cheap, and cannot 
fail to be useful. It can be had by sending to 
George Sherwood, of New Britain, Connecticut, 
at the rate of $1 50 per hundred. 

A SUKBBAM FOE TSACHBBS.^Under this 
head the CowMttUMi Common School Journal tells 
of a gathering of some thirty or forty of the 
teachers in the Public Schools of New London, 
Conn., by special invitation, at the house of the 
Hon. Mayor, H. P. Haven. Professor Camp, of 
the State Nonnal School, was also present They 
seem to have ei^joyed an excellent time with his 
Honor. Ref^shments were served, conversation 
was abundant and very pleasant, speeches were 
made and applaunded, and the company were 
delighted and profited. The example is worthy 
of imitation. 



EirioMA . — ^At the request of some of our young 
friends, we have decided to tax their ingenuity 
With an enigma. 

I am a word of-— find out how many^-letters. 

My 3d, last but 4 and 6th is not agreeable to 
giver or receiver. 

May last but 5, 2nd, last and 4th is the name 
of an ancient tribe. 

My hist but 3, 5th, and last, is a Spanish tide. 

My 6th, last but 1, and 3d, is a land often 
visited. 

My 4th, last but 4, 3d and 4th, are funiliar to 
every washwoman. 

My last but 3, 2d, 3d and 4th, are old clothes. 

My Ist, 2d, 4th, and last but 2, was a martyr. 

My last but 2, last but 5, 2d, and 6th, is what 
we should always do to bad associates. 

My 1st, 2d, last but 3, 4th, last but 1 and last, 
discovered my last but 5, last but 4, 3d, last but 
2, 5th and 6th. 

My whole is the name of a river and bay. 
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SCHOOL EXERCISES. 

MISOELIiANSOUS. 

QUBSTIOKS FOR THB INOENIOU8. 

1. What two letters are there which need only 
to hare a d prefixed to spell the name of an ani- 
mal ; an / to spell what we never should desire to 
have or be; an ft to spell a fanner's tool; a i to 
siwU a nickname; a ^ to spell a part of the hu- 
man body, and a u? to spell what awaits eyil 
doers? 

2. A fSsrmer had a fox, a goose, and a peck of 
com, which he was obliged to cany across a 
riTer in a boat so small that he could only cany 
one at a time. How could he do it in such a way 
that the fox should not be left alone with the 
goose, nor the goose with the com? 

OEOOBAPHICAL QUBSTIONB. 

1. What does the fact that there is d natural 
canal connecting the Amazon with the Orinoco 
indicate respecting the surface of this part of 
Soath America? 

2. How far is the Amazon navigable? 

3. What part of the area of South America is 
drained by the Amazon and its tributaries ? 

4. How does the vegetation on the banks of 
the lower Amazon differ horn that along the other 
Soath American rivers? 

5. What is the highest known volcano in the 
world? 

6. What is the highest point of vegetation upon 
the Andes, under the equator? 

7. Why are there so few important seaport 
towns on the western coast of South America? 

G. H. 
BUOOBSTIVB QUESTIONS. 

1. Who is king of Sardinia, and what is said 
to have been the object of his recent visit to 
England? 

2. What is the title of the reigning sovereign 
of Portugal, and when did he ascend the throne ? 

3. Where is the city of Kars? 

4. What valuable geographical information has 
been obtained by the Arctic expedition of Dr. 
Kane? 

5. What is meant by the *' Sub-marine Tele- 
graph," and what two continents is it proi>08ed 
to connect by it? 

6. Why would the possession of the island of 
Cuba be important to the United States? 

7. What were "the seven wonders of the 
worid?" . 

8. There is a certain bridge in Europe which 
it has been said deserves the name of " the eighth 



wonder of the world." What is its name, and 
where is it? 

9. What rank did the articles of American 
manufacture take at the late Industrial Fair at 
Paris? 

10. Why is the possession of Constantinople so 
important? 

11. What is the latest news fh>m Hayti? 

12. Why is a knowledge of all the local and 
current news of the day important to teachers? 

13. What questions are causing much anxiety 
both on the part of the English and of the 
American governments? 

14. What changes seem to be taking place in 
the commercial policy of the Japanese? 

15. Why is England so anxious for the destruc- 
tion of the Russian fortresses on the Asiatic 
coast of the Black Sea? 

Bhode Island Normal School, E. w. B. 
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1. A man buys land on the following condi- 
tions : The boundary line shall be 250 rods in 
length, and shall run through three trees whose 
distances ftom each other are 50, 60 and 70 rods. 
How shall the boundary line be located so that 
the man shall receive the greatest possible amount 
of land? o. b. v. 

2. I have a box the sum of whose length, 
breadth, and height is 9 fbet. It will hold 21 cu- 
bic feet of grain, and a line extending fh}m one 
of the lower comers to the opposite upper comer 
is of the same length as the side of a square spot 
of ground in my garden, containing 29 square 
feet. Required, the dimensions of the box. 

JUhoboth, Mass. l. b. 



OUB QITJBSTION BOX. 

We have copied the above title ftom that ex- 
cellent Journal, the Massachusetts Teacher, and 
under it shall devote a space to such questions 
connected with education, or with the teachers' 
vocation, as our correspondents may wish to ask. 
We have but one or two for this number, but 
like Oliver, would ask for " More " in our next, as 
well as for answers to these. 

1. Which is proper, "I had as lief," or "I 
would as lief," or are-both proper? 

2. What is the best solution to the following 
problem, which is found in nearly all our higher 
arithmetics ? 

" If 12 oxen will eat 3i acres of grass in 4 
weeks, with all that grows during that time, and 
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21 oxen will eat 10 acres in 9 weeks, with all that 
grows daring that time, how many oxen would 
eat 24 acres, with the growth in 18 weeks, tlie 
grass all the while growing uniformly? 



i If 



SoluUonB to QueatioxiB and Problexna in our 
Deoember Number. 

PRACTICAL QDESTIOX. 

The amount of $2200 for 10 years at 10 per 
cent, is $4400. If the payments were $1 each, 
they would amount at simple interest to 814 50. 
If they were 1-1450 of a dollar each, they would 
amount 1 cent. Hence in order to amount to 
$4400, or 440000 cents, they should be 440000-i- 
1450=$303.448. 

QUESTIONS FOR THE INQENIOUS. 

Let A, B and C represent the husbands, and a, 
6, c the wives. 

1. A and a cross, and A returns with boat. 

2. 6 and c cross, and c returns. 

3. A and B cross, and B and h return. 

4. B and C cross, and a returns. 

5. b and c cross, A returns. 
C. A and a cross. 

The fallacy in the proposed reasoning process 
consists in assuming that if a quantity be in- 
creased and afterwards diminished, its value will 
not be changed, which is not generally true. 

[All the above are ftom our esteemed corres- 
pondent, G. B. v., Taunton, Mass.— Ed.] 

PROBLEM OF THE TREE. 

Let x=diiuneter of top of the tree. 

x+3 

Then =dlameter of required section. 

4 
Equating the values of the two fnistrums, 
found by well known principles of geometry, wc 
have, by cancelling the common factors, the equa- 
tion— 

3(x+3)« 3x2+9x (x+3)«) x-f3 

3x2= -H = + +1. 

16 4 16 4 

Which gives x+2.172 inches. 
Hence the time is 2.172 years. 
[Solutions by V. C. S., and G. B. V.— Ed.] 



Solutionfl to QuestionB and Problems in our 
January Number. 

MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 

1. The Egyptians. 

2' Antarctic; is derived ftom two Greek words, 
anti, against, and arktos, the Bear, a northern 
constellation. 

3. That part known as the Great Southern 
Desert. 



4. Monastery of St. Bernard— on the Alps. 

5. Connecticut has but one capital, which is 
Hartford. 

6. Charles V. 

7. Cleopatra; the cause of her death was the 
bite of an Asp. 

8. Founded by Romulus, B. C. 753. 

9. De Soto. 

10. Harvard College, founded by John Har- 
vard, 1638. 

11. California. Maud. 
lUiode Island State Normal School. 

QUESTIONS FOR THE INGENIOUS. 

1. More than Justice was done to all the sods. 
According to tlie apportionment of the father, 
the three would have received 17-18 qf the horses, 
leaving 1-18 for some one else. According to 
the division by the Cadi, they received the whole. 

1. Fill the 9 gallon cask fh>m the 14. 

2. Fill the 5 from the 9. 

3. Empty the 5 into the 14. 

4. Empty the remaining 4 of the 9 into the 5. 

5. Fill the 9 from the 14. 

6. Fill the 5 by pouring 1 gallon from the 9. 

7. Empty 5 into 14, 

8. Fill the 5 fh)m the 9— leaving 3 gals in the 9. 

9. Empty the 5 into the 14. 

10. Empty tlie 3 remaining gals, of the 9 into 5 
41. Fill the 9 ft-om the 14. 

12. Complete the filling of the 5 fh)m the 9. 
This leaves 7 gallons remaining in the 9. 

C. H. 

[L. B., M. T., and G. B. V- have also answered 
the second of the above problems. — Ed.] 

PROBLEM OF THE BALL. 

The size of the ball varies as the cube of the 
radius, and its value as the fourth power of the 
radius, since the quality varies at the distance 
from the centre. 

The radius, therefore, varies as the 4th root of 
the value. After the first lady has taken her po- 
tion, there remain two-thirds, and the radius of 
this remainder Is 3VJ which taken fh)m3 leaves 
3(1— < VI. 

PrOBLEM OF THE CORK AND IRON. 

1 cubic ft. of water weighs 1000 oz., and as the 

specific gravity of iron is 7.788, the weight 

of 2 cubic ft. of iron must be 7.788X2X100 

oz.=15,-')70 oz. in air, and 15,576 oz.— 2000 oz.= 

13,570 oz. in water. Now since the mass weighs 

but 40 oz. in water, the cork must buoy up 

13,530 oz. But the specific gravity of cork being 

.240, 1 cubic ft. of cork wiU buoy up 1000—240 

oz.=700 oz. Hence to buoy up 13,530 oz. it will 

13530 
require cubic ft. of cork=17.81 1-19 cubic ft. 
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A Treatise on English Punctuation by 
John Wilson. Boston : Crosby, Nichols & Co., 
Ill Washington street. This is an excellent 
trcatiso on a very important topic. It is clear in 
its st>'lo, saying just enough, and full in its illus- 
trations, accumulating them on a particular point 
till they are fully and practically understood. 
Sach a work has been needed a long time, and 
this will exactly supply the want. We advise all 
oar readers by all means to buy it and study it. 
We r^oice to see that it has reached a sixth edi- 
tion in a little more than a year. 



First Lessons in the History of the 
United States, by a Practical Teacher. Bos- 
ton: Hickling, Swan & Brown, 113 Washington 
I street. A very good compilation for schools, on 
a topic with which our youth should by all means 
be familiar. It is among the best 1)ooks brought 
oat by that very enterprizing house, already noted 
for Its excellent school books. This book touches 
the important events in our own nation's history 
with skill, and cannot fail to bo popular. The 
questions, very properly, are put in the back part 
of the book, where only the ignorant teachers 
may use them. A very gooil Cronological table 
is inserted, which may be studied and used for 
drill exercises to great profit. 



Ths Rise, Progress and Present Struc- 
TCR£ OF the English Language, by Rev. 
M. Harrison, A. M. Philadelphia: £. C. & J. 
Biddle, S Minor street. This is one of the most 
nsefiil of books for a teacher to study and to use 
in his school room; he may not always find it 
possible to have a class in it. But still he can 
use it to great advantage in case ho does not. 
We have not time nor space to analyze it at 
present. But we do most heartily commend it 
to teachers, and urge them to use it. Wo mean 
to use it to make up an article or two for the 
iSchoolmcuter soon. Biddie & Co. also publish 
several other books on the Etymology and Histo- 
ry of the English Language, which are almost 
invaluable to the thorough and enterprizing 
teacher. We wish wo could see them oftener in 
oar New England book stores. Teachers ought 
to know them, and they could not fail to use 
them advantageously. 



Church. The book is not very complicated in 
plot, nor very vivid in its descriptions. But yet 
it is full of interest, and cannot fail to improve 
the heart of the reader who will give himself up 
to the moral spirit and conscientious tone which 
distinguish it. It is printed by DeWitt & Daven- 
port, New York, and for sole by D. Kimball & 
Co., 17 Market Square, Providence. 



A Series of Mathematical Works, by 
George R. Perkins, LL. D., formerly Principal of 
the New York State Normal School, has been 
sent us by the publishers, D. Appleton & Co. 
We bespeak for them the favorable consideration 
of teachers. The Series consists of the following : 

Perkins' Practical Arithmetic states the 
definitions and rules of the science in a clear and 
concise manner, and is poculiai'ly rich in prob- 
lems. 

Perkins' Elementary Geometry, with 
Practical Applications, is a truly valuable 
book. It not only presents the geometrical 
problems, and dcmonsti*atcs the theories usually 
found in such works, but more fully than in any 
other work we have seen, shows how they may 
be applied to the wants of the mechanic or arti- 
zan in any of the departments of practical life. 

Perkins' Elementary Algebra is a pleas- 
ant introduction to the science, and sufficiently 
extensive for the wants of most schools. The 
author has been particularly happy in his illus- 
trations and explanations of negative quantities, 
and the operations on them, which are so liable 
to confuse and puzzle beginncrei. 

Perkins' Treatise on Algebra is an oc- 
tavo volume of 420 pages, furnishing a ftiU, com- 
plete, and carefully arranged course for students 
in Colleges and the higher grades of schools. It 
contains many novel and ingenious methods of 
applying algebraic principles, — ^as for instance, 
the Checker Board Process for solving Equations 
— and shows in every part that it is the work of 
one who knows of what he speaks. 



Katb Weston, by Jennie DeWitt, is a really 
well written novel, of the Maine law or temper- 
ance order. Its author is a daughter of the Rev. 
]>r. DowUng, a learned divine of the Baptist 



The Connecticut Common School Jour- 
nal is published in New Britain, Conn. Resi- 
dent editor, John D. Philbrick. It is a very 
worthy periodical, and attends quite exclusively 
to the interests of the public schools in " the 
land of steady habits." It finds space, however, 
in every number, for something which will do 
the teachers in any latitude much good. It de- 
serves a high place for its energy and vivacity, 
and we recommend that our readers send for it, 
and read it along with our own magazine. 
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The ' Second Repost relative to the Registry 
and Returns of Births, Marriages and Deaths in 
Rhode Island, is on oar table. It is made np 
under the direction of Hon. J. R. Bartlett, Sec- 
retary of State, by Joseph Mauran, M. D., aided 
by Charles W. Parsons, M. D. It is well ar- 
ranged, clear, and the remarks show that the 
gentlemen who hare got it up well understand 
their business. Such a document, published 
every year for a long time, cannot fail to be very 
useful to the State. It shows that the number of 
births reported or ascertained in the State during 
1854, was 2,105; marriages, 1,047; deaths, 1,720. 
The average age of the persons who died, as far as 
could be ascertained, was in each CSounty as fol- 
lows, viz: Bristol, 34.09 years; Kent, 47.87; 
Newport, 46.90; Providence, 20.12; Washington, 
44.56; in the State, 27.60. The concluding re- 
marks appear to us more than commonly valua- 
ble, and they ought to be widely circulated. We 
intend to make some extracts. 



Indiana School Journal, is a new educa- 
tional periodical at Indianapolis, edited by George 
B. Stone and others. It is fall of spirit, and wc 
wish it most hearty success. There is room 
enough for all such, and wc know Mr. Stone well 
enough to know that ho will make the Indiana 
School Journal worth the subscription price — one 
dollar a year. 



The Illinois Teacher, edited at Peoria, 
Illinois, by Prof. C. E. Hovey, has been lately 
started under fair auspices. It will be a great 
benefit to the teachers of that new and enterpris- 
ing State, and if Prof. Hovcy has the control of 
it, it cannot fail to be practical, useful and pleas- 
ing. 



The WiRCONSiN Farmer and North-west- 
ern Cultivator comes to us from Madison, 
Wisconsin, as an exchange. It devotes a por- 
tion of its pages — forty-eight double columns, 
octavo — to education. It is conducted with spirit, 
and we doubt not will do great good in both cau- 
ses — the cultivation of tiie soil and the far nobler 
cultivation of the mind. 



The American Journal of Education 
AND College Review for March, is on our 
table. It is a very interesting and profitable 
number. We wish we had room for its table of 
contents. The article on ** Teaching, a Means of 
Self Culture," is worth a great deal. So of Dr. 
McElligott's article on Debating. New York: 
N. A. Calkins, ^8 Broadway. 



Rules ov the Comxibbioners of Public 
Schools of Savannah, 6a., has been handed 
us by one of the practical teachers of that dty. 
They are wise, and show that somebody in Geor- 
gia knows what good schools are, and intends to 
exhibit them to the people of that State. We 
trust we shall yet see all the Southern States 
adopting the Common School system — not of 
New England perhaps — ^but a better one. 



First Annual Report of thb Boajuo or 
Education of Madison, Wisconsin, hat 
been received. It is a brief and straigfat-fonriid 
document. We are glad to see the new cities of 
our land adopting and sustaining Superintend- 
ents for their schools. A good system, well ad- 
ministered at its commencement, will accompli^ 
more than sufficient good extra, to pay the extrs 
expense. 



The Fourteenth Annual Report of the 
Ministry at Large for Providence, R. I., 
by Rev. £. M. Stone, is a pamphlet of great 
value. It narrates the yearly history of an ex- 
cellent charity, and shows how much good maj 
be done by a union of very small means. Mr. 
Stone is in a very laborious calling, but he is 
sowing good seed which will produce a harvest 
to bless the land. 



French Translation Sslf-T aught, on die 
Talbot System. By GuiUaume H. Talbot. Tlitid 
edition. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co., Ill 
Washington street. This book proceeds on the 
plan that " every pupil ought to begin his Fhsnch 
studies by translating," which is the only philo- 
sophical method of learning a new language. 
Whether a student can learn French without a 
master may well bo doubted. But he may lean 
to translate without one. And the book seems 
to us well adapted to accomplish this purpose. 
With the living voice of the teacher to give the 
pronunciation, it can hardly fail to make tho^ 
ough scholars. We commend It to those who 
wish to Icam and teach French. 



Gleanings from the Poets, for Uomi 
AND School. A new edition, enlarged. Bos- 
ton : Ci-osby, Nichols & Co. It is an exceUent 
compilation, and only needs to be seen in order 
to be appreciated. We cordially endorse it. The 
pieces are well selected, and teach more things 
than such compilations generally do. It cannot 
fail to bo useftil in both schools and families. 
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[Tor ttie B. I. Sehoolmaator.] 
I Think of Her Now. 

BT H. T. BPXftRT. 

I think of her now, with her sunny brow. 
And her eye full of childish glee. 

When the world seemed bright in the golden light 
Of the scenes which were yet to be. 

I think of her now, with her laughing brow, 

And her girlish heart ever true. 
When a well known eye brough't the crimson dye 

To her cheek of the lily's hue. 

I think of her now, with her thoughtfhl brow. 
And her eye nndimmed by a tear, 

As she sang her song to the May-day throng. 
In the mom of her eighteenth year. 

I think of her now, with her peaceful brow, 
As she moved with a queenly grace [smile] 

Through the dim church aisle, with a prayerful 
On her calm and radiant face. 

I think of her now, when her bridal vow 
Floated out through the summer air. 

While her brow gleam'd bright with the holy light 
From the smiles of the angels fair. 

I think of her now, with her stricken brow. 

As she wept by the little bed 
Of her angel child, when he sweetly smiled 

In the visions that bless the dead. 

I think of her now, with her weary brow. 
And her meek eye grown dim with tears; 

That told of the grief and the pleasures brief, 
She had known in the later years. 

I t|iink of her now, with her marble brow. 
As she lay in the arms of death, 

Where the wind went by, in a mournful sigh, 
With the tomb's damp air on its breath. 

I think of her now, with her shining brow, 
On the Sabbath shore of the blest, 

By the great white throne, where the angels roam, 
With her chemb boy on her breast. 



[For Cho R. I. SehoolmMtor.] 
PoUtanen and Gentle ICannera in Teadhen. 

KUMBEB II. — COHTINUBD. 

•4 — 

Br BIT. T. B. VAIL. 

At another time you shall find him submit- 
ting even to the indignity of stripes, rather 
than plead a privilege while he stood on the 
ground of his own honesty and guiltlessness. 
He preferred to suffer, rather than to com- 
promit his self-respect %nd sense of honor, by 
pleading a privilege for that which should 
have been yielded to his desert and innocence. 
But when, afler he had suffered, and thus had 
maintained his honor and proved himself firm 
in the assertion of his integrity, he demanded 
of the magistrates why they had insulted, by 
the scourge, a Roman citizen, and compelled 
them to come to his prison and solicit his per- 
sonal forgiveness, then, in the sequel, we see 
the gentleman. He had their lives, or, by 
commutation, their property, then, in his 
hand ; but he was satisfied with the lesson he 
had given them. He had shown to them their 
meanness, and he left them to the mortifica- 
tion of their own self-reproaches. But a less 
polite man, than St Paul, would not have re- 
linquished his advantage so readily. He 
would have made them ask his pardon, and 
then he would have prosecuted them to the 
utmost penalties of the law into the bargain. 
Probably he would have done so before his 
conversion ; but the spirit of that great change 
had taught him to forgive. 

Then, again, you shall find him, in his 
Apostolical journeys and labors, refusing to 
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apply the contributions of his conrerts to his 
own support, but looking to other means of 
maintenance, lest he should be burdensome 
to them, and lest thej should suspect the pu- 
rity of his motives. This was true refinement, 
the delicacy of the truly polite. At the same 
time, while he declined their favors for him- 
self, as not absolutely needing them, he al- 
ways explicitly laid down the principle that 
*' they who minister to the people in spiritual 
things, should be partakers of their carnal 
things,'' and that " the laborer is worthy of 
his hire," and he made particular arrange- 
ments in every church for the regulation of 
this mattter. Here, too, was the gentleman, 
for, while he had a right to indulge his own 
feelings of delicacy, he took care that his in- 
dulgence of himself should not be made, in 
any respect, the occasion of injustice to others. 

And, again, in all the long years of his ar- 
duous toils, in the selection of his numerous 
fields of labor, one principle of gentlemanly 
sensibility guided him — that he would not in- 
terfere with any other of his compeers. So 
that at the close of his weary life, in looking 
over the wide-spread scene of his exertions, 
he was able to say, without an exception, that 
he had never ** built upon another man's 
foundation." There is but one example to be 
produced in the whole history of this Apostle, 
in which there is even the appearance of his 
at any time forgetting the proprieties of po- 
liteness — and that is in the contention with 
Bai*nabas, as to whether Silas or Mark should 
accompany them in a proposed visitation. 
Yet, I think, that in this matter, we shall 
learn, with a little attention, thjit Barnabas 
was really in fault, and that' the disciples of 
Antioch universally exculpated St. Paul, for, 
as the issue of the contention we read, that 
** Barnabas took Mark, and sailed unto Cy- 
prus," no further comment being made; 
while of St Paul it is said, ^ And Paul chose 
Silas, and departed, being recommended by 
the brethren unto the grace of God" 

It would be impossible to examine all the 
incidents of St. Paul's history; but enough 
has been adduced to illustrate our position, 
under this head. And I believe that if you 



will take the trouble to read the New Testai- 
ment for further illustrations of the subject^ 
you will find them as numerous as are the 
events of his personal history. 

2. The oratorical efforts of St Paul will 
furnish the second topic in our analysis of his 
character as a gentleman. We must, out of a 
number, (for time is precious) confine oar> 
selves to only three examples. 

The first of these is the speech before Fe* 
lix. The speech itself is not recorded. The 
substance only is given. We are told: 
'^ And after certain days, when Felix came 
with his wife Drusilla, which was a Jewess, 
he sent for Paul, and heard him concerning 
the faith in Christ And as he reasoned of 
righteousness, temperance and judgment to 
come, Felix trembled and answered, 'Go 
thy way for this time, when I have a conven- 
ient season I will call for thee.'" Remember 
now, that Drusilla, who was living in such 
intimate relationship to Felix, was really, at 
this very time, the lawful wife of another — 
of Azizus, king of Fmessa; and remember, 
that not a great while before Felix had pro- 
cured the assassination of Jonathan the High 
Priest of the Jews, because this faithful man 
had dared to reprove him for his views; 
and then think of the topics of St I'anl's 
address — " righteousness, temperance and 
judgment to come" — and you will perceive 
that the most consummate tact was necessaiy 
and all the art of a refined knowledge of 
mankind, to speak on such topics before such 
auditors, without the hazard of life. Yet 
the result shows that St Paul, while,, in the 
convictions of Felix, he is proved to have 
maintained that one great element of snc- 
cessful persuasiveness, which is known by the 
rhetoricians as the "fortiter in re," is also 
proved, by the respectful deference of his 
listeners, and the visits to which afterwards 
he frequently was solicited by Felix, to have 
developed, with equal skill, that other skill 
— the " suaviter in modo." 

I turn, for the second example, to the 
speech at Athens. " Then Paul stood in the 
midst of Mars hill, and said, ye men of Ath- 
ens ! I perceive tliat in all things ye are too 
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soperstitions," or rather, as the best critics 
prefer, " that in all things ye are extremely 
devont — very much given to worship." He 
opens with the language of compliment 
Where most would have found a fauitt he 
found a virtue — ^their remarkably devout dis- 
poaifeion. Thus, with all tenderness, concilia- 
ting their good feelings, he proceeds, exem- 
plifying his remark : " For as I passed by, 
and beheld your devotions, I found an ifltar 
with this inscription. To the Unknown God." 
And then, in the most calm and delightful 
manner imaginable, using the circumstances 
allnded to as an easy opportunity for a transi- 
tion, he explicitly presents his Apostolical 
messa^, without having ever once shocked 
their prejudices, or excited their opposition. 
*' Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship. Him 
declare I unto you." In his circumstances, 
Bone but a practical gentieman would have 
porsoed such a plan of address. If the im- 
petuous John Knox had been in his place, or 
even had Martin Luther, especially if his 
German blood had been rather vexed by 
aome proud and deceitful old Areopagite, 
either of them would have thundered forth : 
«* Ye men of Athens I I perceive that in all 
things ye are but miserable self-deluded and 
anful wretches. For, not content with gath- 
ering into your city all the known abomina- 
tions of the world, and fearing lest there might 
be some other demon of whom you never 
heard, you have erected another shrine of 
devils and blasphemously dedicated it to the 
unknown God. Wherefore, wo be to you ! 
Knox and Luther were great men ; but 
as Coleridge sud of one of them, (Luther) 
'^not quite so great gentlemen" as St 
PauL Not to recite this celebrated speech 
of the Apostie, at length, we will allude to 
one other passage in it, which confirms our 
opinion. The Apostie unfolds the Unity and 
Power of the Almighty Father, in contradic- 
tion of the Athenian sin of idolatry, and con- 
cludes this exhibition of that truth by saying : 
^ for in Him we live, and move, and have our 
being ; as certain also of your own poets, 
have said. For we are also His ofispring." 
This phrase is found in a Poem of Aratus, 



who is known now only by fragments in other 
authors, and in the famous Hymn of Clean* 
thes on Jupiter, and in one of the Odes 
of Pindar ; and we cannot help admiring 
the sagacity which could apply the popu- 
lar metres of three of the greatest poets 
of Greece to sustain its own cause, and 
the exquisite delicacy which could thus at the 
same time gratify the national pride by show- 
ing his study and his admiration of their great 
authors. The whole speech is beyond our 
praise. 

We pass, for our third example, to the 
speech of St Paul before Agrippa. And I 
must solicit your patience again, while I en- 
deavor to illustrate the character of our mod- 
el, from the record of this crowning effort of 
orations. 

It was an august assemblage in Ccesarea 
an occasion of which, '* when Agrippa was 
come, and fiemice, with great pomp, and 
was entered into the place of bearing, with 
the chief captains and principal men of the 
city, at Festus' commandment, Paul was 
brought forth." What a contrast was there, 
not in the outward appearance of the parties 
more than in their inward dispositions. On 
the one side the pomp and regalia of the 
crowned dignitaries, with their guards and 
the insignia of their absolute power. On the 
other, the defenceless saint, with his coarse 
garments and his clanking bonds, alone and 
utterly unprotected by man. On the one 
side, the idle curiosity of courtiers and the 
mere thoughts of the present moment, the 
vanity, and careless entertainment or business 
of princes. On the other, the heavenly trust 
in God, the unconquerable courage of a Di- 
vine Benevolence, the realizing vision of 
everlasting realities, the supreme longing for 
the glory of God, and the burning and quench- 
less love of souls. O, in the sight of angels 
and of God, how low were those noble ones 
of the earth — the persecutors ! how high was 
the captive and chained Apostie — the perse- 
cuted! 

The peculiar circumstances of St Paul, 
and the difficul t poiats in the [management 
of his case being bricfiy stated by Festus, 
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then Agrippa said unto Paul, Thou art 
permitted to speak for thyself. Then Paul 
stretched forth the hand, and answered for 
himself. That speech of St Paul before 
Agrippa you doubdess remember well ; and 
it will not be necessary for me to recite 
it at length to you. It has always delighted 
the critic; and its wonderful completeness 
always will charm every one that is capable 
of enjoying the refined and tasteful, the pow- 
erful in eloquence. 

The captive Apostle, forgetting the hu- 
miliation of his place, in the engrossing view 
of the importance of his cause, and like a 
man of lofly principles, feeling, too, that 
nothing but his own voluntary wrong would 
worthily bring reproach upon him, stands out 
in the dignity of a noble pleader, and ** stretch- 
ing forth the hand," with the elegance of cul- 
tivated manners, ** answered for himself.** 
There is stillness and a delighted attention, 
as the graceful speaker opens his defence in 
the language of polite deference to his audi- 
tors, according to their rank, and of respect 
for himself. ^* I think myself happy, king 
Agrippa 1 because I shall answer for myself 
this day before thee touching all the things 
whereof I am accused of the Jews : especially 
because I know thee to be expert in all cus- 
toms and questions which are among the 
Jews : wherefore I beseech thee to hear me 
patiently." 

It is a perfect exordium — so concise, so 
simple, so comprehensive, so flattering, with- 
out falsehood, to the king, so admirably intro- 
ducing the main argiiment, so free from the 
presumption of self-conceit on the one hand, 
and from the adulation of sycophancy on the 
other, so modest yet so dignified, so exactly 
adapted to the relative situation of the Judge 
and of the accused, giving in the utmost mea- 
sure, all the reverence which the station of 
the former could ask, and not detracting in 
the least from the magnanimity which the 
conscious uprightness of the other might 
properly exhibit The exordiums of Cicero 
have been the admiration of the professors of 
taste ever since they were first given to the 
world, but there is not one of them all that 



can be compared with this of St Paul for its 
perfectness in all the requisites of such a 
production. 

And now, in explanation of the &ct of his 
Christian profession, and of his imprisonment 
therefor, he refers to the history of his past 
life. Stating his *^ manner of life from his 
youth,** and appealing to his oountrymen to 
sustain his statements, he tells of his former 
zeal in the Jewish faith, and especially of his 
belief in the resurrection — the great doctrine 
of the Pharisees, to which sect he had be- 
longed, (llustrating the reasonableness of 
this doctrine for a moment, as he passes along 
in his argument, by a most skillful and effec- 
tive appeal to the common sense of hi& hear- 
ers, who were probably Sadduces, and de- 
niers of the resurrection, and then he comes 
to the mournful narrative of his hatred and 
persecution of the disciples of Christ And 
here his feelings are aroused, and he speaks 
of the evil and extent of his doings in the 
strongest expressions. Warmed with his 
subject, he enters forthwith upon the history 
of his miraculous conversion in contrast with 
his former opposition to Christianity. With 
wliat sincerity ! and with what earnestness ! 
and with what elevation of manner did he 
relate every circumstance of that manrelloos 
change — the glorious and resplendent light — 
the voice from heaven — the vision of Jesos 
— his own blindness — his conviction — his sub- 
mission — ^liis obedience — his Apoftleship I 

How strange was all this to the men who 
heard him ! How amazing these events ! 
how startling these revelations from the eter- 
nal world I The attention of his hearers has 
become excitedly fixed ; and they are carried 
resistlessly on the tide of the speaker's con- 
victions. They are made to feel — and to feel 
deeply — ^that there is a connection of eternity 
with time, that Gro<l has come down to men 
with momentous revelations, and that tfaev 
themselves are intimately concerned in the 
truth. 

Agrippa, especially, is deeply interested, 
and listens intensely while St Paul proceeds 
to tell of his commission to preach the Gos- 
pel, and opens the burden of that commis- 
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sion to his rojal listeners, and explains and 
enforces the claims of his heavenly Master. 
l?ow here are several distinct and independ- 
ent objects to be attained, and so attained, 
that whil« each shall be accomplished in its 
distinctness all shall be accomplished together. 
And I contend that St Paul was the greatest 
of all pleaders to be able to distinguish each 
while he should at the same time combine 
them all — namely, to defend himself, to con- 
fute his accusers — to prove likewise the truth 
of Christianity, and to show forth the glory 
and majesty of the Redeemer and Lord — and 
furthermore, to impress even the conscience 
of the king, and to strive to bring the crowned 
monan^h into subjection to the cross of Christ 
— ^and all this he does. 

He has gained a solemn influence upon 
Agrippa, and he follows his advantage. 
** And as he then spake for himself, Festus " 
(who could compare the Apostle Paul with 
none but the heathen philosophers, whom he 
bad heard at Rome or at Athens, and who 
was least affected) *' said with a loud voice, 
Paul, thou art beside thyself; much learning 
doth make thee mad." Any other man but 
St Paul, standing, like him, in the place of 
a defendant, who ought to be favored with 
every proper advantage for justifying him- 
self and his cause, any other man, I say, would 
have been made *' mad '* in the secondary 
sense of the word, by such an interruption, 
at such a point in his address; or would 
have given up in utter chagrin, and aban- 
doned his defence and argument. Not so 
St Paul. At this very point we observe his 
admirable tact and address. For he replies — 
eo quickly as not to permit the attention of 
the hearers to be diverted from himself — im- 
mediately to the procurator, and in such a 
way as to deepen the effect already produced. 
" Bat he said," and we may imagine him, 
with rare coolness, and without betraying the 
slightest confusion, bowing with a stately, and 
respectful, and serious obeisance, towards his 
interrupter, while he applies to him the most 
generous title he could employ, *^ I am not 
mad, most noble Felix ; but speak forth the 
words of truth and sob^rn^ess." An(| , appeal- 



ing instantly for evidence of his truth, to 
Agrippa himself, he resumes his purpose, and 
follows up on Agrippa's mind the impression 
already made. **For the king knoweth of 
these things, before whom also I speak freely." 
How deferentially polite I " For I am per- 
suaded that none of these things are hidden 
from him ; for this thing was not done in a 
comer." 

How confidently does he call out his testi- 
mony ! How boldly does he urge the truth ! 
How clearly and unanswerably does he ad- 
vance the fact of his Divine commission t 
How calmly and unmovably does he rest in 
the assertion of his. Master's claims I And 
here, in his earnestness, he forgets that he is 
a prisoner. He feels not his bonds. He 
knows now only that he is an ambassador for 
his Master, and that there is an immortal soul 
before him trembling, convinced yet doubt- 
ing, and undecided. And he seeks by a most 
masterly effort to bring that soul to a decision. 
^ King Agrippa believest thou tho prophets ? 
I know that thou believest" What delicacy ! 
what cogency ! what irresistible power in this 
appeal I It must bring the king to a confes- 
sion or a denial of Christ 

^'Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a christian." There 
was disappointment to the Apostle in this 
answer, and yet there was hope mingled with 
it And therefore, the Apostle, never vent>- 
ing his disappointment even in the motions 
of impatience, nor saying one wojd to irri- 
tate, but filled with an irrepressible and daunt- 
less desire for his hearer's good, with an im- 
passioned energy exclaims : " I would to God 
that not only thou, but also all that hear me 
this day, were both almost and altogether 
such as I am " — a disciple of Christ — " ex- 
cept*' — and here we note his scrupulous re- 
gard for his hearers, which would prevent 
him from even appearing to wish them harm, 
as well as that nice sensitiveness to his own 
condition, which made him suffer from an un- 
just indignity — " except " — as he points to, 
or holds up, his fetters — " these bonds" — ex- 
cept in the endurance of my afiiictionji. 
What single-hearted devotion ! Whatsublifn^i 
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benevolence! What a tender yet piercing 
rebuke of the indecision and hesitancy of the 
kingl We look to see those unjust bonds 
broken off from the limbs of the Apostle in- 
stantly. We listen to hear Agrippa, as he 
rises from his throne of state, confess imme- 
diately and honorably, and without shame, 
the faith of Jesus which Paul preached. 
But alas I for the weakness and the sin of 
man, we read: ^And when he had thus 
spoken, the king rose up, and the governor, 
and Bernice, and they that sat with them, 
and ^ went aside. They could not, or would 
not listen to more. The king dared not 
trust himself longer in the presence of Christ's 
ambassador. He was *^ almost persuaded" 
to be a christian. He was unwilling and 
afraid to be ^* altogether a christian. 
[oomsuiB IV OVA mzT.] 



More Precious than Rubies. — Would 
it not please you to pick up strings of pearls, 
drops of gold, diamonds, and precious stones, 
as you pass along the street ? It would make 
you feel happy for a month to come. — 
Such happiness you can give to others. How, 
do you ask ? By dropping sweet words, kind 
remarks, and pleasant smiles as you pass 
along. These are true pearls and precious 
stones, which can never be lost ; of which 
none can deprive you. Speak to that orphan 
child ; see the pearls drop from her cheeks. 
Take the hand of the friendless boy ; bright 
diamonds flash in his eyes. Smile on the sad 
and dejected ; a joy suffuses his cheek more 
brilliant than the most precious stones. By 
the wayside, amid the city's din, and at the 
fireside of the poor, drop words and smiles to 
cheer and bless. You will feel happier when 
resting upon your pillow at the close of the 
day, than if you had picked a score of per- 
ishing jewels. The latter fade and crumble 
in time ; the former grow brighter with age, 
and produce happier reflections forever. 



Dr. Franklin, in speaking of education, 
says : " If a man empties his purse into his 
head, no one can take it from him.'' 



[From ^*GoiiMlAttoiiiof SolifeadA.''] 



A Iieomed Man Dreading the 

Old 



Approach, of 



And dost thon grieve, because old age 

Comes travelling on so fast? 
And that life's weary pilgrimage 

Most wear thee out at last? 
Do wrinkled brows and locks of gray 

Thy troubled fancy fright? 
The sun hath beamed on all thy day — 

Why dread the moon at night? 

No, let the bad, the vain, the weak. 

The flight of time regret, 
In pleasure's ranks who vainly seek 

Their errors to forget. 
Who tares have planted in the past. 

Must in the ftiture pine; 
Who forced in spring life's flowers too fkat. 

Must mourn in harvest time. 

But thou, that on grave wisdom's track 

Hast gleaned such precious store. 
And on life's highway loolsing back, 

Seest little to deplore. 
Down to the vale of years may'st wend 

Thy way, and smile at care : 
'TIS what we have been, valued Mend, 

That makes us what we are. 

He, who in folly's train hath danced. 

Or lived the slave of gain. 
Who ne'er another's joy enhanced. 

Nor soothed another's pain, 
The envious man whose heart impure 

Corrodes within his breast, — 
Of all the miseries such endure. 

Decrepitude's the least. 

But wise old age, more blest than youth. 

Through error's mists can see, 
And, having faithful been to truth. 

From pi-ejudice is free; 
The quiet mind resists decay. 

And still is health's defence; 
It throws the fVosts of time away 

By sweet benevolence. 

And as the late sun, glowing bright, 

Melt£ on the ocean's breast, 
And casts his glory half the night 

O'er all the reddening west, 
So virtuous age looks calmly down. 

Refulgent to the last. 
And leaves the light of worth's renown 

To beautify the past. 
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[Fbr the R, I. SohoohoMter.] 
Hints OIL Health. 

Having carried the reader through break- 
fast and dinner, attention is now asked to the 
rales of health concerning the last meal of 
the day, as nsoally made so, but too many add 
to this a lanch before going to bed, and then 
ignorantly wonder that their sleep was so dis- 
turbed and unrefreshing. The too, as this 
meal is called since the introduction of the 
plant ^ which cheers but not inebriates ** is 
apt to be a comparatively slighted affair. 
One must have his breakfast and dinner, who 
cares but little about his tea, regarding it more 
as the meal of womankind. This should not, 
by the rules of health, be so considered. 
The hearty breakfast and still more hearty 
dinner depriyes him of the relish for tea, 
when in &ct, sound hygiene tells him that 
each meal should receive its due attention and 
the tea be considered as much a meal as the 
two others. If omitted or slighted the need 
of it is perhaps felt beibre bed-time, and 
something more hearty is eaten at the risk of 
a restless night. 

Let all three meals, then, be eaten with the 
same regularity and appetite. The most 
leisurely and cheerful meal of the day should 
not be tf eated in a careless way. The labor 
of the day is done, no hurrying for the school 
as at break&st and dinner, and for one meal 
do let us take more time for its creature com- 
forts, and engage in more extended conver- 
sation, than we are willing to take the time 
for at the other meals. One caution may be 
here given, not to drink the decoction often 
too strong, for like the toper's appetite it will 
increase by what it feeds on. A woman told 
the writer that a cup of strong tea was as the 
glass of wine to a man. It does then, cheer 
if it does not inebriate. Milk boiled, or milk 
porridge is a better and safer drink. This 
article of food reminds me of a rhyme used 
by the servant in calling the four brothers of 
the noted Brown family in Providence : 

" John and Josey, 

Nick and Mosey, 

Come in to your milk porridge." 



Nothing should be eaten after tea-time un- 
til the next morning, if one wishes to have 
an appetite for breakfast Before retiring for 
the night one rule should be invariably ob- 
served — ^that of cleaning the teeth. Rinsing 
the mouth will not suffice ; the brush should 
be used with the same care as at other times 
of cleaning the teeth. If one brushes the 
teeth but once a day — ^as too many do— the 
best time is at going to bed. And for the 
very important reason that the tartar or other 
deposit is made upon the teeth during our 
sleeping hours more than when awake, as the 
lips and tongue by their various motions pre- 
vent accumulation in the mouth, while their 
quiet state in sleep disposes to it" Simple 
water and a proper brush answers the pur- 
pose. As the teeth should be rubbed inside 
as well as on the outside, the brush must have 
a smaller set of bristles at one end adapted 
for that purpose. Apothecaries have them. 
The gums require rubbing as often as the 
teeth, and may be so hardened by the daily 
process as not to bleed — which is a proof c^ 
neglect in rubbing them. The time which 
should be occupied in attending to the teeth, 
so important a part of the day's duties, is 
shortened by the use of dentifrices which 
make the teeth look cleaner in a shorter time, 
but are injurious in the long run, composed, 
as many of them are, of acids, or charcoal, or 
other substances not made free from gritti- 
nesss by sufficient pounding or levigation. 

It has been said that if upon beginning at 
the earliest age to rub the teeth with the fin- 
gers and cold water, thoroughly, after every 
meal, no other brush or dentifrice is required 
through life. We are too much in a hurry 
here, as in other things, and use acid denti- 
frices because they clean the teeth in so short 
a time. Americans are said to have gener- 
ally poor teeth, even among the better classes, 
who can afford to give more attention to 
them. 

Travellers relate that children are much 
oftener seen at the dentists in England and 
France, than in the United Slates. We do 
not begin early enough to call attention to 
children's teeth, and mischief is done before 
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a habit of cleaning the teeth regularly is 
formed. 

No one should eat his break&st without 
cleaning his teeth. a h. t 



Indecision. — There is scarcely anything 
in the whole world so sadly pitiable, as a man 
who is undecided and wavering between two 
irreconcilable purposes, hoping to reconcile 
them and obtain them both, when it is appa- 
rent at a glance that the possession of the two 
at the same time would necessarily destroy all 
enjoyment of both or either. The solitary 
waif on the eddy-forming stream, now shoot- 
ing rapidly around a sharp curve, and anon 
whirled slowly in a circle back upon its course, 
and then thrown upon a sand-bar near the 
shore, to be dried by the sun, and whirled 
away in the air, is a thing fixed, and stable, 
and deserving of eminent praise, in compari- 
son with the man of indecision and irresolute 
purpose. He seeks the possession of wealth, 
and the reputation of cai*eless prodigality at 
the same moment ; he looks to the applause 
of his fellow men, and desires at the same 
time the approbation of his Maker. If he 
lumed at one thing he might gain it, however 
worthless it might be ; and it would at least- 
prove to him as satisfactory as a child's toy. 
While he 2ums at two things he gains neither, 
and is therefore in constant pain and anxiety. 



thoughtless men — and that, too, in their hours 
of freedom from control And, I say, if I, 
under these circumstances, could encounter 
and overcome the task — ^is there, can there 
be in the whole world, a youth who can find 
an excuse for the non-performance. — Cobbetl. 



Starting Childrrn in the World.— 
Many an unwise parent labors hard and lives 
sparingly all his life, for the purpose of having 
enough to give his children a start in the 
world, as it is called. Seeing a young man 
afloat with money left him by his relatives, is 
like tying bladders under the arms of one 
who cannot swim — ^ten chances to one he will 
lose his bladders and go to the bottom. Teach 
him to swim, and he will never need the 
bladders. Give your child a sound education, 
and you have done enough for him. See to 
it, that his morals are pure, and his mind cul- 
tivated, and his whole nature subservient to 
the laws which govern man, and you have 
given him what will be of more value than 
the wealth of the Indias. Tou have given 
him a start which no misfortune can deprive 
him of. The earlier you teach him to depend 
upon his own resources, the better. 



The Will and the Way. — I learned 
grammar when I was a soldier on the pay 
of sixpence a day. The edge of my berth, 
or that of my guard-bed, was my seat to study 
on ; my knapsack my bookcase ; and a bit of 
boards lying on my lap, was my writing-table. 
I had no money to purchase a candle or oil ; 
in winter it was rarely that I could get any 
light but that of the fire, and only my turn 
even of that To buy a pen or a piece of 
paper, I was compelled to forego some of my 
food, though in a state of half starvation. I 
had not a moment of time that I could call 
my own ; and I had to read and write amid 



A Good Nature. — The mother of the 
poet Goethe, in one of her excellent letters, 
says of her own practice a good thing that 
may be of great use to every teacher : " I 
am fond of people, and that every one feels 
directly — young and old. I pass without 
pretension through the world, and that grati- 
fies men. I never benwralize any one, hot 
always seek out the good that is in them, and 
leave what is bad to Him who made mankind, 
and knows how to round ofi* the angles. In 
this way I make myself happy and comforta- 
ble." 



A Useful Lesson. — Dr. Barney says, 
when he was young, his venerable teacher 
gave him a lesson which made a deep impres- 
sion, and by which he endeavored to profit: 



" Never go to bed at night until you know 
the talking, laughing, singing, whistling and something which you did not know in the 
bawling of at least half a score of the most^taoming." 
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[Tor tiM B. L flehooUnMltr.] 
QliwmiTiff from the VieldB of Idteraitore. 

HITMBEH I. 

sr ■. V. apiBBT. 

We design to present to the readers of the 
SchoolmcLSter a series of articles, composed 
mostly of extracts from the current literature 
of the day ; but shall offer from time to time 
for their consideration, original articles of 
merit that may come Into our possession. 

We are happy to lay before them at this 
Ume, an original poem from the pen of John 
G- Whittier. It was written a few years 
since while he was on a visit in New Hamp- 
shire, and has never been given to the public. 
On returning to his room, one morning, after 
a long walk, he found his tables had been 
covered with flowers by the daughter of his 
friend, who was then travelling in Nor- 
way. We find in the poem the same purity 
of thought, and expression that characterizes 
his other writings. But we will let it speak 
for itself: 

I came a stranger with no claim 
For kindness, save an idle name 
Blown hiUier by the winds of fame; 

And yet already round me here, 

I feel the sunny atmosphere 

Of love, which casteth oat all fear. 

Dear flriends, whose lavish courtesy 
Has made their mountain home a ftee. 
And bright, and happy home for me, — 

And thou, whose young and thoughtAil face 
Suggests that pure and classic grace 
The Grecian chisel loved to trace! — 

Child of my Mend who holds his way, 
"Where over Norways' hills of gray. 
Shines summer's long, unsetting day, — 

Thanks for these flowers, whose sweet perfume 
Lrike whispers fVom the lips of bloom, 
Pervades and gladdens all my room. 

No sweeter ones in JEllwood's day 
Bloomed round young Gulielma's way, 
Herself a bloom more fair than they; 

Like her with outward gifts endued, 
Be thou like hei^-wise, calm and good— 
A crowned and perfect womanhood 1 



Thy mother's heart— thy flather's brain 
Be thine; soft blending like the twain, 
Lifo's sunshine and its ftesh'ning zain; — 

Thy daily deeds, like holy psalms 

Low sung, and prayer with folded palms. 

Of God's good angels asking alms, — 

So shall thy father's heart be glad, 
And sainted eyes no longer sad. 
Their blessing fh>m on high shall add. 

There are many men in the world that 
have grown sad and weary in the accumula- 
tion of earth's treasures, who scoff and sneer 
at everything that does not border on the 
practical and real ; and yet they, themselves, 
are ever dreaming. They are building up 
hopes and dreams to-day, that to-morrow will 
bring a cessation of the anxieties, and disap- 
pointments that surround them, and then 
vainly wait — as they well know — ^for their 
realization ; but they will not allow that they 
are dreaming; they brush aside all such 
thoughts, and rush on in the ceaseless race for 
gain, and finally gaze back from the edge of 
the grave, over life, and find it to have been 
a long, long dream, made up of lesser ones. 

Ik. Marvel says, we are all dreamers, and 
that— 



t< 



Dreams have their variety, whatever your 
character may be. I care not how much, in the 
pride of your practical Judgment, or in your 
learned fancies, you may sneer at any dream of 
love, and reckon it all a poet's fiction : there are 
times when such dreams come over you like a 
summer cloud, and almost stifle you with their 
warmth. Seek as you will for increase of lands 
or moneys, and there are moments when a spark 
of some giant mind will flash over your cravings, 
and wake your soul suddenly to a quick and 
yearning sense of that influence which is begot- 
ten of intellect; and you task your dreams to 
build before you the pleasures of a great renown. 

And, sooner or later, there comes to every 
man dreams of ambition. They may be covered 
with the sloth of habit, or with a pretense of hu- 
mility; they may come only in dim, shadowy 
visions, that feed the eye, like the glories of an 
ocean sun-rise; but you may be sure they will 
come; even before one is aware, the bold, adven- 
turous goddess, whose name is ambition, and 
whose dower is fame, will be toying with the 
fbeble heart. And she pushes her ventures with 
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a bold hand; she makes timidity strong, and 
meekness yaliant. ♦ » * » « 

I care not how woildly you may be; married 
or unmarried, poet or worker, you are still a 
dreamer, and will one time feel and know that 
your life is but a dream. 



tt 



And it is well for ns to remember that we 
can make this life-dream as bright and beau- 
tiful as we choose. 

There are doubtless very few of our read- 
en who are not familiar with the writings of 
the child-poets, Lucretia M. and Margaret M. 
Davidson, who wrote poems at the early age 
of ten and twelve, that have found a home in 
many a heart, and have become household 
songs. They were called the Buds of Sara- 
naCf from the fact of their having lived near 
that lake. Griswold says, "It is doubtful 
whether the annals of literary composition can 
show anything, produced at the same age, 
finer than some of their poems; and the 
beauty of their characters, which appears to 
have had in them something of angelic holi- 
ness, fitted them as well to shine in heaven, 
as their genius to win the applauses of the 
world." 

We find afloat on the rushing stream of 
weekly papers, the following beautiful gem, 
alluding to these ststerd, from the pen of 
Manfred, a Providence poet, who will one 
day be crowned with a wreath of laurel. 
Many a &ir leaf is carried away from sight, 
and lost forever, on the surging stream of 
" weekly literature." But we consider this 
too good to be lost in that summary manner, 
and so place it '* between the covers," where 
we trust it will be preserved : 

Two angels fh)m their home above, 

Came wandering to earth, 
And with their notes of deepest love. 

To purer thoughts gave bbth; 
They charmed aU with their lovely song. 

Their simple, modest lay, 
That wafted to the heart along, 

Its always certain way. 
But ah, this cold, unfeeling world 

Such souls could not retain. 
So they their wings so bright unf^irled, 

And sought their homo again; 
Thus iied the " rose-buds of Sarauac," 

To God, who had kindly called theml^ack. 



Many a sorrowing heart will find consola- 
tion in the following lines, which we take from 
a poem, by Edward Brown : 

Yes, there is a land where hope's bright to-mor> 
row 
Is not needed to lighten the grief of to-day; 
A clime where may enter nor sickness nor sorrow ; 

But hope in fruition glides sweetly away I 
Oh then let my lone heart this truth be repeating, 
Beyond thee, brief time, lies our permanezu 
bliss,— 
And the loved and the parted that languith for 
meeting^ 
In that bright world 8haU meet, though they mett 
not in this. 

The recent terrible earthquake at Jeddo, 
brings to mind the following rhapsody, writ- 
ten in 1845, by the author of Dreams of the 
Land and Sea : 

" How strange is human pride I The very gk>be 
which we inhabit is but a speck in the immense 
expanse of the creation, InWsible fh>m the first 
fixed stai^-that star, a si)cck to us in bulk is to 
our sun as Andes to an ant-hUl. What then are 
we ? Hast thou ever stood on the brow of some 
high mountain, reader? Hast thou ever gazed, 
thence, over the summits of a hundred rival 
peaks, over a hundred plains, a hundred valleys, 
all, fVom thy loftj' station, reduced before the eye 
to gentle undulations, Aiding into the blue dis- 
tance, commingling with the skies? Let ns 
ascend the beetling Catskiil. What is^that little 
glistening object, standing in the centre of one 
of those yellow spots that chequer the low 
grounds, down by yon curving ri\-iilet, like a 
solltaiy pawn on its square on the chess-board. 
That rivulet is a mighty rivei^-the pride of a 
mighty sovereignty — the highway of the com- 
merce of nations ; that glistening object is the 
palace of a wealthy citizen; those yellow spots 
his multitude of farms, on which is based his 
power. Men, as ho passes, raise the hat and bow 
the head to him; senatbs have hung, attentive on 
his speech; he is a magnate of the land: ad- 
mired and envied, hated and be-praJsed, a mover 
of the millions, and a prince among his fellows. 
Proud, among nobles, he lifts his stately brow; 
yet here we look down upon many sovereignties; 
palaces, and hamlets, not by tens or hundreds, 
but by thousands, lie noteless at our feet, lost in 
the general mass of the vast forest, or the broad 
green of interminable meadows, on the brown 
and yellow lichen-covered mountain sides, ab- 
rupt and savage, or beneath the soft ethereal veil 
of distance; here (Jalileo'fl tube that drew the 
stars fh)m the far heavens but barely shows the 
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hall of wealth, the hovel of the poor, like ftecUes 
on the beaatiM Au:e of nature, reposing in her 
majesty. Wipe out those yellow spots, let that 
glistening object be fired to light, on his way to 
haroc, some inrader with his band of emmets, 
whom men caU heroes, if successful : — ^let it sinlL 
in ashes — ^let the broad mantle of the forest flow 
over and absorb that multitude of farms, as the 
wares of time shall roll over the memoiy of their 
possessors . — say, wouldst thou miss this micro- 
scopic greatness? Would the light of jts expir- 
ing flame redden this towering eminence above 
the earthbom mists through which all things ap- 
pear, below, enlaigedby the obscurity around; 
** men like trees walking "—spiritual things like 
giant shadows, vague! Here, where we look up 
to God, through a clear sky, how mean appear 
the little mounds of brick and marble, the nar- 
row boundaries of territorial rights, when we 
compare the loftiest edifice, the broadest excava- 
tion with which human power has roughened the 
more soiface of the earth, with the eternal hiUs, 
as they are called by those with whom a few short 
centuries seem like a limitless duration. 

Eternal hills! Fools! can they not read Time's 
records on the rocks ? Gather me up a fVagment. 
What is this? Thou stony monitor, thou wert 
the prison once of an inhabitant of the vast pro- 
foond. Thy course was run before man trod the 
land — before land was! Race after race of thy 
successors lie buried in successive layers, making 
the earth one vast mausoleum, like to the ceme- 
tery of a crowded capital, where generation after 
generation wipes out the memory of its prede- 
cessor, pushes its fathers fVom their ** fined" 
' beds, and takes their place. Yet each, the young- 
est of these races, antedates the " eternal hills; " 
and these, their monuments, commingled with 
oar own, shall long survive when other hills 
ariae fh>m out the unfathomable abyss, and man 
— ^hls histoiy lost, his only relics stony effigies, 
dug by perhaps superior beings, from the soil — 
may point another, a moral on eternity. 

We sat vibrating between the eternal elements 
of fire and water, upon the half-hardened crust of 
a young world — ^the conflict of chemical elements 
straggling perpetually for an exit Ax>m the deep 
central cave of incandescent lava. Gases accu- 
mulate; a portion of the solid surface falls into 
the boUing lake ; a wave spreads wide and far 
through the vulcanean halls — and provinces are 
shaken, cities lie whelmed beneath the sea, moun- 
tains are forced fh)m the bosom of the deep, the 
noblest monnments of human skill are crumbled 
into dust, the hopes and loving sympathies of 
social life are buried in despair among the broken 
fragments of desolate hearth-stones. Yet are 
these vast convulsions mere gentle admonitions, 



teaching ns the instability of all things earthly. 
The fate of races, nations, individuals, is still the 
same; the law of this world is eternal change; 
the only state of being that can claim the high 
soul's deep respect lies far beyond. How idle 
then the boast of human greatness! How 
far more noble is the Christian spirit, which, 
gazing calmly upon stonn and earthquake, can 
raise its thought to heaven, and truly utter, 
" None of these things move me! " 

Here is a beautiful thought from The An- 
gel in the House : 

What holy lives we all should live, 
Might we remember joy and pain, 

Alas, that memory like a sieve. 
Should hold the chaff and drop the grain! 

The author of this couplet need only add 
his name, to become the poet Laureate of the 
age: 

Better trust all and be deceived, 
And weep that trust, and that deceiving; 

Than doubt one heart, that if believed. 
Had blest one's liffe with true believing. 



Hint to Teachers. — Our pupils, let us 
remember, cannot, receive from us a greater 
degree of excellence than we ourselves attain. 
Books and other influences may carry them 
higher, but no influence from ourselves can. 
The stream cannot flow higher than its foun- 
tain. It is as impossible to communicate and 
establish in the character of another, a chris- 
tian grace which we do not ourselves possess, 
as it is to preach what we do not ourselves 
know. We must first acquire what we would 
impart, and be what we would have our pu- 
pils become. 



Self GtOyebnment. — Men are eager 
enough — and there are enough of this sort — 
to lord it over and undertake to govern oth- 
ers ; but how few are ready, and earnest, and 
powerful to control and govern themselves. 
Very exact they are that others shall obey, 
but very indifferent about requiring them- 
selves to obey, which last thing is of greatest 
importance to us all. 



A BLU19DBR oflen makes a precedent. 
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[Vcr Om B. I. SehoolmMter.] 
Fhysioal Degeneraosr of the A^e. 

In the New York Teacher for March, 1856, 
I notice an article — y&tj true and good in 
the main — on ^ Phjsical Exercises in Edu- 
cation," which nevertheless seems to me to 
contain a few erroneous, but Tery common 
statements. Let me quote its first paragraph : 

"Few persons can help noticing the physical 
deterioration of the present race of mankind. 
On Tlewing the combrous armor and heavy wea- 
pons of the knights of old, hnng up in some an> 
cestral mansion, or reading of the great exploits 
of our forefiithers, we are forcibly struck with the 
contrast of the vigor of the present generation. 
Where can men be found now, who could don 
the iron case of some old Baron, and go through 
the maneuvers of a " military day ? " Although 
the woiid has advanced in civilization and knowl- 
edge, man's bodily powers have diminished in a 
manner which seems to say, that physical degen- 
eracy is one of the conditions of mental develop- 
ment and enlightened progress." 

Now such clap trap as this is daily on the 
lips of men — particularly of the croakers ; 
and, in fiu;t, has been the common staple of 
M men*8 talk rince the days of Homer, who 
tells us that his hero, Achilles, or Hector, or 
Ajax — ^I do not remember which, and am in 
too great a haste to search and know, though 
I by no means recommend my indolence as a 
pattern to my readers — heaved a stone so 
huge,— 

" That not twice six of men in these degenerate 

' days. 
Such ponderous bulk of mighty weight could 
raise." 

How often, when a boy, have we sat by 
the chimney comer and heard our good old 
grand&dier — ^honored be his name — and our 
mothei^s aged uncle Peter — ^worthy sduI — 
go over the neighborhood, and prove that not 
a son of any father in half the town could fill 
his place, at work, or play, at church or in 
town meeting, at drinking or in ^* doing mili- 
tary duty I" There were no young men, 
according to those sage authorities, thirty 
years ago, and never would be again, who 
could maintain the family reputation. There 



were no yonng women so imart as thar 
mothers, nor so pretty. No such winten, 
nor summers ; no such horses, nor fiirms ; in 
short, nothing but^what was going to decaj 
altogether. * 

Young as I am, I have lived long eaoiigh 
to see one d the young men named by the 
two old men over their mug of cider, in God- 
gress, when his &ther only went to "the 
Assembly;" and another whose faJthernu 
only an assessor, become a judge in the largest 
State in the Union ; and still another, whose 
father was a deacon, become an eloquent 
preacher ; yea, one other, whose fiUher never 
held an office, and never was much of a man 
anywhere, became a Secretary of State. 
And I have come at last, to doubt the whole 
of these sweeping assertions about the degen- 
eracy of the age, and especially abont the 
" Physical Degeneracy of the Race." 

I simply believe the whole thing to be the 
sheerest and shallowest kind of nonaense! 
And I am astonished to find the learned Nev 
York Teacher endorsing such sentimenta. I 
do not, however, hold the Teacher responsi- 
ble for these sentiments, for I am sure it 
knows better, and I wish its correspondenti 
knew half as much as they ought to. 

Now let us examine this matter. The ex- 
tract alleges three things — if indeed it means 
anything — and we are inclined to think it 
does not mean anything, but is just a flourish 
of rhetoric to begin with, saying at random 
what so many repeat without thinking : 

1st Cumbrous armor of old knights. 

2d. Exploits of ditto ; and 

dd. Mental development; 
all prove the physical degeneracy of the pre- 
sent race of mankind. 

Now we deny all these at once and m tdo, 
first, as to the armor. We talk about the 
massive armor of warriors of the olden time, 



with its heavy sword and spear like a 
weaver's beam. But the truth is very much, 
if not all of this is a mere statement of a 
general movement of the age, via : to make 
lighter tools in every department of wor^ 
manship, and to save the strength required in 
lifting the tools, for the work to be done. 
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Wlio does mot know that the hoes, the axes, 
the scythes, the plows of the farmer of these 
days are Tery much lighter, and of better 
temper, than those formerly nsed. And the 
aigmnent about armor would be &r more 
efifectiye when applied to ferming tools. It 
wookl be thus : ^ How strong mnst our fore- 
fiiliheri hare been to have wielded the im- 
mense axes, and especially the huge plows 
of other days ? " When the truth is, with 
those axes and plows a man could not do half 
tiie work, nor half so well as now. Hence 
yott will find the guns of ancient days — the 
good old Queen Ann firelocks — so heavy 
that it is difficult to lift them, and those of 
our day Tery light Is this a proof that our 
fiithers were better marksmen, or stronger 
men ihaai we? By no means. It only 
proves that they did not know how to make 
good guns. And this is all that the armor 
poroves. 

Not exactly so, however, on the second 
thought. Some time in 188 — I^ord Elginton 
made a grand attempt to revive the ancient, 
tournament at his castle on the borders of 
Scotland, and his guests were to be clad in 
tiiis very massive armor. When the time 
came it was found that scarcely a man of 
modem times could put on the old armor, so 
small was it 1 And this fact wUl immediately 
atrtke any one who looks at it, that not one 
man in ten of ** these degenerate days" 
could pinch and squeeze himself into it 
This proves that men are lai^ger now than 
formerly. Those. who have seen the armor 
of the knights in the tower of London, have 
frequently remarked this. Those who saw 
the few suits of armor in the Crystal Palace 
of New York, will remember how much they 
were disappointed at the size of them — so 
small were they. It is all moonshine and 
nonsense ; and worse, it is a downright false- 
hood to talk of men being smaller now in 
body than four or &ve centuries ago ; for the 
exact contrary is true. 

And so of the period of man's life. Young 
writers, and those who are older and ought 
to know better, when they wish to ventilate 
knowledge, speak of the contracted 



space of man's days. But the &ct is that 
the length of life in all civilized countries is 
actually growing longer. In a large part of 
England only one century ago the average 
length of human life was, as nearly as could 
be ascertained, only twenty-eight years; and 
now, according to reliable statistics it is not 
far from forty-five. In New York and Bos- 
ton human life is shown by the weekly or 
monthly reports of births and deaths, to be 
something more than three years longer than 
it was fifty years ago. So much for this sort 
of argument for the '* physical degeneracy 
of the race of mankind." 

Secondly, as to the great exploits of olden 
times. But this was more than half refuted 
when we spoke of the lighter and more 
efficient tools of the present day. What 
farmer now cannot plow more land and plow 
it better than his grandfather could, and with 
less expenditure of strength, too ? Where 
the grandfather could plow a half-acre — or 
rather scratch it over — to the depth of two 
inches, the son will plow an acre to the depth 
of six or eight, and instead of leaving the 
soil half-stirred, will move every particle 
thoroughly. So with a modern scythe, in 
comparison with an ancient one, which was 
a very heavy, awkward-shaped, clumsy arti- 
cle. A man of ancient times could not ac- 
complish half so much with the old one as 
with the new, and must, of course, be more 
exhausted when that half was finished. But 
the assertion is that men performed greater 
exploits, and accomplished more labor then 
than now. This is completely untrue. It is 
customaay even now to expect more work 
of a man in a day than formerly. In our 
cotton mills the hands are annually increasing 
the quantity of yam or cloth for a day's work, 
and so everywhere. Talk of the powers of 
endurance of the savage, or of the Arab, or 
of the Tartar I Your modem travelers will 
beat any of them. Give a civilized man only 
the means of the savage, and he will beat 
him at anything. Oar Western trappers — 
white men — will out-hunt the Indians, in any 
place. And why did the aborigines of our 
land disappear so fast before the white men 
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if they could endure more ? The English 
soldiers had superior weapons to be sure. 
But they had superior powers of endurance. 
They could out-march them in the summer's 
heat and in the winter's cold and snow. They 
were more cunning as well as stronger ; and 
the weaker race perished — 

" As snow flakes in a river, 

A moment white, then lost forever." 

Look at Dr. Kane and his Arctic expedi- 
tion. Could the ancient Greeks or Romans, 
or the ancient Britains have so endured and 
triumphed ? Then look at the hardships of 
our modem sailors— or whalemen — or even 
at the strength of those who ride in rail cars 
on long journeys. A man or a woman will 
think little of the jolting and racking of a 
ride in the cars, from Boston to Chicago in 
thirty-six hours, and yet the whole of the 
toil of a battle can hardly exceed it, in the 
power of endurance it calls forth and displays. 
Look at the severe labor required in control- 
ing machinery, and at the unusual strain and 
toil of our busy times in all brstnches of men- 
tal and bodily labor, and remember that the 
average of human life is absolutely increas- 
ing — and at no unimportant rate — and no 
one can fail to see that the exploits of every 
present day are as great as those of any day 
in the past 

But the third point made was a very com- 
mon and a very childish error that mental 
development is attained at the expense of the 
physical. And in my opinion there is hardly 
an error more injurious to men than this. It 
seems to assume that man was not destined 
for a very high state of intellectual cultivation. 
We believe that a well developed mind exerts 
a reflex influence for good on the body quite 
as much as the body sound and healthful does 
on the mind. A strong will and a well-bal- 
anced mind will, through the nerves, act to 
keep the bodily appetites and propensities in 
check, and to produce beauty and harmony 
in all the parts. It is true that the mind 
must not be worked to excess, and so of the 
body. Neither must be overworked. But a 
proper degree of exertion and cultivation in 



each seems to stimulate and render strong the 
other. 

We must therefore never £mI to expect 
from our systems of education bodily, moral 
and spiritual development, as well as merely 
mental And now at this point, we frankly 
own that to inculcate this, appears to be the 
drifl and purport of the article to which aUo- 
sion has been made. But we do not like to 
see the truth upheld by &lse statemente and 
incorrect arguments. There is need of more 
and more attention to the physical training 
of children. Parents ought to desire and 
seek to promote symmetry and beauty of 
body in their children : giving them plenty 
of fresh air, rather than condiments and 
sweetmeats; inciting them to active exercise, 
and hearty romping even, rather than to 
total listlessness and languor ; training them 
to be proud of endurance, rather than to 
shrink from labor and hardship ; and stimu- 
lating them to everything severe in toil and 
honorable in accomplishment 

We hope the time will soon come when 
that attention shall be paid to the physical 
sports and exercises of the children in our 
schools, that shall make them, year by year, 
more robust and noble, and that shall contri- 
tribute to prolong, still more and more, length 
of life to our race, and shall at the same time 
make mankind more healthy and happy, and 
more able to accomplish labors and to subdae 
all the forces of nature to their dominion. 

B. R. 

Steep Bank, March, 185G. 



Kind 'Worda. 



What power there is in a kind word dropped 
into the ear of the sorrowful or wayward son 
or daughter of Adam. When the hopes are 
blighted, and the heart is sad ; when shame 
or disappointment, when affliction or distress, 
or anguish fill the soul with deep emotion, 
and the world looks drear and desolate, how 
wonderful oftentimes, is the magic of kind 
words, whispered from the lips of sympathy 
or affection, and tendered as an expression of 
friendship or regard. They are like right 
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words — ^they sink deep into the sonl. They 
find a response in the inner nature of man, 
and inspire hope, and scatter the clouds of 
darkness from the mind, when gold has no 
power, and pleasure and mirth are as mock- 
ery to the wounded spirit When the hour 
of temptation has drawn the unwary and un- 
auspecting from the path of rectitude, and 
opened the door to the ruin of unsullied char- 
acter, how powerful then is the kind word, 
even though spoken by a stranger, and how 
efiectiye is it, oftentimes, to turn back the feet 
from the path of error, and arrest the wan- 
derer ere he crosses the threshhold of ruin. 
But kind words are equally acceptable to 
the young and enterprising, to whom the busi- 
ness of life calls forth every effort, and who 
have purposed to bend every energy to the 
attainment of success in their chosen occupa- 
tion. The young man who starts in the 
world, with trembling solicitude for the future, 
who has embarked his all in some &vorite pur- 
suit, and whose success is yet a problem, how 
does the word of encouragement give hope to 
hia endeavors, and a trifle purchase strength 
to his convictions, that he has entered the 
true pathway to prosperity. 



A mistake like this is probably not uncom- 
mon. It often occurs in schools in which 
children are directed to leam definitions, or 
general principles, without any application of 
them to particular objects or cases. These, 
of course, make little impression on the mind, 
and many of them are soon fox^tten." 



Hints to Younq Lbabners. — Noah 
Websteri in his mdnual, says : " in early life, 
during my course of education, much time 
was spent in learning what I never had occa- 
sion to apply to any purpose whatever, and a 
great part of which has long since been for- 
gotten ; but I neglected to learn many things 
which I have had occasion to use all my life. 
A great deal of time and labor was employed, 
and, for the most part, wasted, in general 
reading, or reading and study without a spe- 
cific object. It was not till I commenced the 
study of law that I discovered the mistake. 
I then changed my course of study, and in- 
stead of reading to learn general facts and 
principles, many of which could not be re- 
tained in the memory, I directed my attention 
to particular questions or points, each separ- 
ately, and thus was able to become fully pos- 
sessed of each subject, and to recollect both 
facts and principles. 



Lord Stanley on Education. — The 
following remarks were uttered by Lord Stan- 
ley before the members of the Mechanic's 
Institution, connected with the Institutional 
Association of Lancashire and Cheshire, at 
Knowsley : 

"In education, as. in other matters, self- 
help is the best help — that a little which men 
do for themselves, is better than a great deal 
that they get the State to do for them. We 
see, too, this — and not long since it was a 
matter which philanthropists and the public 
were too much in the habit of overlooking — 
we se^ that we cannot by any interference on 
the part of government or the public, deprive 
the parent of the privilege, or absolve him 
from that duty and responsibility which lies 
primarily on him — that of duly instructing 
his children. And from these admitted truths 
it follows that, in order to do any real good, 
it is the parent who must be interested in the 
work of education. That you can only ac- 
complish by giving him also an interest in 
literature and literary pursuits, on his own 
account, and that is what, in associations of 
this kind, you undertake and endeavor to 
effect, and the work upon which we one and 
all are engaged." 



Influence of Public Scuool8. — There 
never were truer things said, than the follow- 
ing, which are in the language of the Rev. 
Mr. Chapin. We conunend the paragraph 
to all and every one : 

"The public school says to the poorest 
child : ' you are rich in the one endowment, 
before which all external possessions grow 
dim. No piled-up wealth, no social station, 
no throne, reaches as high as that spiritual 
plane, upon which every human being stands 
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bj Tirtue of his hamanity ; and from that 
plane, mingled now in the Common Schools 
irith the lowliest and the lordliest, we give 
yon the opportunity to ascend as high as you 
may. We put into your hand the key of 
knowledge, leaving your religious convictions, 
with which we dare not interfere, to your 
chosen guides. So far as the intellectual path 
may lead, it is open to you. Go forth!' 
And when we consider the great principles 
which are thus practically confessed ; when 
we consider the vast consequences which 
grow out of this ; I think that little district 
school-house dilates, grows splendid, makes 
our hearts beat with admiration and gratitude, 
makes us resolve, that at all events, that must 
stand ; for, indeed, 'tis one of the noblest 
symbols of the republic — a sign and an instru- 
ment of a great people having a great power." 



Scotland's Debt to John Knox. — 
Ilonor to all the brave and true ; everlasting 
honor to brave old Knox, one of the trtiest of 
the true I that in the moment when he and 
his cause, amid civil broils, convulsion and 
confusion, were still but struggling for life, he 
sent the schoolmaster forth to all corners, and 
said, "Let the people be taught" This is 
but one, and indeed, an inevitable and com- 
paratively inconsiderable item in his great 
message to men. This great message Knox 
did deliver with a man's voice and strength, 
and found a people to believe him. — Thomas 
Carlyle, 



Thomaa Jeflbrson's Tan Boles of Iiifo. 

1. Never put off till to-moirow what yoa 
can do to-day. 

2. Never trouble others for what you can 
do yourself. 

8. Never spend your money before yoa 
have it 

4. Never buy what you do not want he* 
cause it is cheap. 

6. Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst, 
and cold. 

6. We never repent of having eaten too 
little. 

7. Nothing is troublesome that we do wil- 
lingly. 

8. How much pain those evils cost us which 
never happened. 

9. Take things always by the smooth han- 
dle. 

10. When angry count ten before yoa 
speak ; if very angry, count a hundred. 



The Pleasure of Learning. — A child 
has a number of faculties. Does he come 
into the world with a disinclination to use 
them ? No : he delights to use them ; and 
every time he uses them, he feels more incli- 
nation to do so. The mind is ready to work, 
only let the work be suited to its capacity. 
Lay open the avenues to knowledge, make 
your steps sure, and labor will then be its 
own reward. 



Youth Admonished. — " If it shoald ev- 
er fall to the lot of youth," said Sir Walter 
Scott in his Autobiography, ** to peruse these 
pages, let such a reader remember it is with 
the deepest regret that I recollect in my man- 
hood the opportunities of learning which I 
neglected in my youth, that through eveiy 
part of my literary career I have felt pinched 
and hampered by my own ignorance ; and I 
would at this moment give half the reputation 
I have had the good fortune to acquire, if by 
doing so, I could rest the remaining part upon 
a sound foundation of learning and science." 



Think of This.— Antisthenes was asked 
what he got by his learning. His reply was 
that he could talk to himself without being 
beholden to others for the delight of good 
company. 



A Comparison. — The mind is like a 
trunk ; if well packed, it holds almost every- 
thing; if ill-packed, next to nothing. 



He is sufficiently learned, that knows how 
to do well, and has power .enough to refnuo 
from evil. — Cicero. 



Every good habit corrects a bad tendency. 
Remember tliat, scholars. 
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[Vor the B, I. Hchoolmaater.] 
Cnielty to Animals. 

A teacher asks our advice in reference to 
cases like the following, of not unfrequent 
occurrence in our schools : 

*' Three boys in a certain school were in 
the habit of robbincr the nests of birds of 
their young ones, and then of tormenting the 
little birds by pinching them, by holding 
them up by their legs, wings or necks, and by 
plucking out feathers here and there from 
their bodies. What ought to be done in the 



case 



r,» 



In this, and in all similar cases, the object 
is not so much to compel the boys to cease 
for a time from the one act specified as wrong, 
but to implant in them such principles as 
shall secure them from filing into all acts of 
the kind hereafter. It is a comparative easy 
thing to make a boy behave before company, 
and for a little while. But to make him do 
right alone and without constant prompting, 
this is the work. 

Let us now premise a few things before we 
give an answer to the question involved in 
the case above stated. 

1. One specific act of wrong Icfl undone 
is by no means a proof or a sign of reforma- 
tion. Alany a teacher lo»cs much in moral 
force here. Ho observes a single form of 
Tice in his school or in a particular boy, and 
he takes the way that seems easiest to eradi- 
cate it. For instance, he will appeal to the 
love of esteem in a scholar, and make him 
ashamed to do that thing in public, or he will 
set such a watch that the specific thing cannot 
l>e done without the highest probability of 
detection, and thus the evil tendency in the 
boy indicated by his doing wrong at all, 
will only be turned in another direction. 
In other words, the boy is made to be a 
slyer and shrewder rogue than before — in 
fact is encouraged to add hypocrisy to his 
sin and guilt. 

2. Hearty and sincere sorrow for faults, and 
a fall understanding of the injury done thereby 
may be more beneficial to a boy than acciden- 
tal or constrained abstinence from those faults. 



Some boys are in truth too dull to think of 
mischief themselves. They have no desire 
to do more to-day than they did yesterday. 
New sensations they care but little for, and 
hence they never invent mischief. It is very 
much an accident if such children keep from 
doing wrong. If they are asked to enter 
into mischief they will commonly engage at 
once. And their very dullness makes them 
very easy to be detected. Hence they will 
not deserve so much credit for abstaining 
from, nor so much blame for committing what 
is wrong, as many others. 

S. And hence a skillful teacher will often 
be able to take advantage of an open act of 
disobedience or cruelty in such a manner as 
to fix a good principle in the minds and hearts 
of all his scholars — the offenseless as well as 
the offending. And this should always be 
his object in all reproofs, as well as in all pun- 
ishments. 

We now proceed to answer the question, 
which we consider \ery appropriate for the 
season. And we do it by a simple narrative 
of our own school-keeping days. 

We were at the head of a school of some 
two hundred boys and girls, in a large village 
— quite a rural place, however — with fine 
meadows on the west, and glorious hills and 
woods on the east of the one street on which 
most of the houses were built. These 
meadows were the haunt of numerous larks 
and bobolincons, and the woods were a homo 
for thrushes, blackbirds and squiiTels. The 
air of every morning was — unless when there 
was a deluge of rain — vocal with music, and 
every evening was full of anthems of praise. 
Two boys, William and £dwai*d, bought 
some bird cages, and robbed the nest of a 
bobollncon, and shut up the poor, half-fledge<? 
young, to pine both for want of food and 
absence from maternal care. 

When this came to our ears, we felt the 
necessity for some instruction and reprqof. 
For two days after we thought how to reaci^ 
the case so as to cure the evil and implant a 
higher principle. At length a mere accident 
threw in our way the solution pf the whole 
diffioiiltv. 
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We were walking to the school-room one 
morning, surrounded, as was not unfrequently 
the case, with a large group — twenty or 
thirty — of our pupils. Two slender and 
beautiful sparrows hopped down from a tree 
under which we were passing, and began 
picking up something from the walk just be- 
fore us. 

(* Stop a moment, children," said we, " let 
us look at these pretty birds ! See how fear- 
less they are ! See, the larger one has a 
worm that he is going to carry off*! Would 
any one like to throw a stone at them ? " 

Not a boy or a girl spoke. 

" There," said a piping voice at our side, 
" there, the other has got a worm ! There 
they go right up into the tree over our head ! " 

** And there is their nest ! " now chimed in 
a dozen voices, " why liavn't we seen it be- 
fore ? " 

" Oh ! what a pretty nest ! I wonder if 
there are any young birds in it ? ** shouted 
the whole chorus. 

" Oh I why did the birds build their nest 
so close to this path, and so near the school- 
house V I should have thought they would 
have been afraid," said one little timid girl. 

" Children,** said the teacher, " would you 
like to hear something about the birds and 
birds* nests ? " 

" Yes,** was the full reply. 

^* Then we will talk about them, as soon as 
school begins." 

In another second the school bell rang, and 
the whole school came together. After the 
morning devotions, before proceeding to hear 
the reading classes, the teacher asked the at- 
tention of the school for a few minutes, and 
said: 

"When we were coming to school this 
morning, we saw two Ye.ry pretty birds pick- 
ing up worms to feed their young with. And I 
we saw their nest on a tree that stands close 
to the walk from the street. It is a pretty | 
nest, among the branches a little higher than j 
I can reach, and it could bo easily taken { 
down by some of the boys who can climb, \ 
and brought in here.' How manv think it' 
would be a gqod idoa tp get it and put it up 



in a corner of the school-room ? Would it 
not be pretty V 

There was evidently a reluctance to an- 
swer, so the teacher went on : " Very many 
boys I have heard are fond of getting birds* 
nests, with the young ones in them, and I do 
not know why a bird's nest would not be as 
pretty in the school-house as in any house." 

Still there was no response from the boys 
or girls. They were evidently afraid to com- 
mit themselves, imagining, as scholars some- 
times will, that there was ^ some trap " con- 
trived for them. So the teacher proceeded. 

" I will tell you why it would not be a good 
idea at all to get the nest and its inmates and 
bring them into the school-room. In the first 
place it is very wrong to cause sufiering to 
any thing when that sufTering is unnecessary, 
and can do us no good whatever. Kow if we 
love to see a pretty bird's nest, we can see it 
in the tree, where it will lock a great deal 
prettier than it would on a shelf in this room. 
Then it is among the green branches and 
when we look at it seems to be in its proper 
place, and of course is much more pleasing 
to look at than it could be here. How many 
think a bird's nest prettier in a green tree or 
amidst the beautiful grass, or in a house ? " 

Hands went up up very unanimously all 
over the school-room. 

" Then it is not necessary to bring the nest 
in if we love to see how pretty it is ? " 

" No, sir," responded a chorus of sweet 
voices. 

" But suppose we love birds, love to sec 
them, and hear them sing, might we not bring 
them in here V " 

" We can hear them and see them if we 
leave them out doors," said a little girl. 

" And will they not sing sweeter and look 
prettier among the trees and on the ground, 
flying in the air, hopping in the branches and 
among the grass, than they can bo in the 
house V " 

" Yes, sir," said the chorus once more. 

'^ But if we take them and confine them 
will they not suffer much ? " 

" Yes sir," said a few, and one honest little 
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boy said : " We could feed them and take 
good care of them." 

"Is feeding all that birds want? Don't 
yon love to go out doors and do what you 
like sometimes ? And would you like it if 
you were shut up all day and all night, where 
you could not see the sun,.and could only 
get water and food when somebody did not 
forget you ? " 

** No, sir," said the boy, " I should not like 
it at alL" 

^^ Then it is unnecessary to bring the birds 
into the house, if we love to hear them sing 
and hear them play V '* 

" Yes, sir." 

" But when the birds are very young — too 
young to take care of themselves — is it not 
cruel to take them away from their parents, 
who alone know how to take care of little 
birds ? " 

" Yes, sir," but rather more feebly, was 
responded again. 

" Certainly it would be very cruel, besides 
being unnecessary, to do any such thing. 
And I am very sorry to know that any boy 
ever did such a thing. 1 hope we shall think 
well on it, and always remember how wrong 
it is to give pain to any innocent creature. 
But there are other reasons why we should 
not molest the birds. They have just as 
good a right in the world as we, and if they 
were strong enough it would be exactly as 
just for them to kill us, or to torment us, as it 
is for us to kill or to torment them. But be- 
sides being so pretty to look upon, they are 
are very useful. They pick up the worms 
that would destroy the flowers and the fruits^ 
and thus they preserve for us our comforts. 
Now if we kill them, or confine them in 



cages, or destroy their nests, or pelt them with gave his scholars much information, and thus 



have been afraid to come so near you. How 
many will promise never to touch the nest V " 

All hands went up at once. 

** But not touching it is not quite enough. 
If you climb to look at it, you will frighten 
the birds, and do them a very great injury in 
tliat way. I should be glad to have you 
promise not to climb up to look at it How 
many will agree to that V " 

" All, all." 

" And one thing more. Birds ^re shy and 
if you stand under the tree, a hali^ozen or 
more at a time, and talk and laugh as you 
look at the nest, you will then frighten the 
old birds so that they cannot feed their young. 
How many will not do this ? " 

" All, all," said the school in concert 

" Well, now we will call this our bird's nest, 
and we will mind to be very still as we come 
by it under the tree, and never frighten the 
old birds nor the young ones, and yet we wil 
wat(rh it, and see how long we shall know these 
birds, and see if we cannot do something to 
make them happier. How many agree to 
this, also ? " 

** All, all," again responded the school. 

Here the teacher ended and went on with 
the usual excix*ises of the school. But the 
scholars thought all the forenoon about birds, 
and at noon they talked about birds, and 
about how cruel William and Edward had 
been, and whether the schoolmaster knew it. 
They watched the birds a couple of weeks, 
and then the young birds began to fly ; and 
all along through the summer they had long 
discussions about the usefulness, and the 
beauty and pleasure of birds, till at last they 
loved the birds like brothers. The teacher 
talked about them more than once again, and 



stones, or torment them in any other way, 
we are doing ourselves an injury, as well as 
being very cruel and wicked. And a boy 
cannot be cruel to the Lii*ds without being 



implanted in their minds good principles that 
are still bearing fruit And only the last 
April he met a young man — now a useful 
preacher of the gospel — who referred with 



also bad and hateful to those around him. ! tears in his eyes to that morning's talk about 
Now I want you to think of these things, birds, and to the summer's observation and ex- 
Remember that there is a pretty bird's nest in perience, saying it was the most useful lesson 
the tree, and think that those birds must have he ever learned. That man was the boy 
thought you to be good children, or they would [William. r. 
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George "W. Pratt, A. M. 

[It gives us great pain to announce the snddcn 
and afflicting deatli of the gentleman whose name 
stands at the licad of this article. We had asked 
a friend to prepare a note for this number of the 
Schoolmaster, and say a word of Mr. Pratt's char- 
acter and life. But the following from the pen 
of Lowell Mason, Esq., is so bcautifiil, so sin- 
cere, and so just, that we omit all else on the 
topic, and insert it as our heartfelt tribute to 
departed worth. We copy from the Musical Re- 
view. — Ed.]. 



was in a remarkable degree sincere, frank, 
honest, and true. We Lave never, in our 
teaching experience, met with but one such 
boy, and it is quite probable that some of our 
Boston readers, or such as were in that city 
some twenty years ago, will immediately re- 
call Marccllus , and perhaps imagine the 



" We learn from the Boston Traveller that 
this young gentleman, so much beloved by a11 
who knew him, expired at his father's house 
in Boston, on Sunday, March 2d. We have 
known Mr. Pratt somewhat intimately for 
many years, even from boyhood, lie was 
born in Boston, and received his early educa- 
tion in the excellent public schools of that 
city. He had naturally a quick ear, a good 
voice, and a strong love for music ; and it was 
in connection with the singing lessons in these 
schools that we first noticed him. He was 
not only the first boy in the class and school 
to which he belonged, but he was also the 
first on those occasions which brought togeth- 
er the best scholars of all the schools. On 
these occasions he was always in his place, 
giving the closest attention to the preparatory 
trainings for which they were designed, lead- 
ing by his voice, encouraging by his cheerful 
countenance, and setting an example of gen- 
tlemanly deportment worthy of a person of 
mature age. We have often met him, when 
quite a kd, on the exciting preparatory meet- 
ings for the Fourth of July celebrations, 
when about one hundred boys, selected from 
the various schools, were brought together 
daily and trained for song, and we always 
found him not only entirely free from those 
little mischief-makings, so common to almost 
all boys of twelve or fourteen years of a^e, 
but also equally removed from all such piry- 
fulness or levity of conduct as was inconsist- 
ent with the objects of the class. Indeed we 
could always look to him for aid, we could 
always rely upon him for support, and under 
aU circumstances could he be trusted, for he 



song,— 



" Before all the lands in east or west, 
I love my native land the best." 



As Mr. Pratt evinced an inclination for 
study, he was fitted for college, and graduated 
at the Wesleyan University, in Middletown, 
Conn. While in college he had charge rf 
the music there, and taught singing-schools 
with much success in the viciriity. After 
leaving college he spent a short time in teach- 
ing in Boston, where he was also most popular 
and successful; but determining to make 
music a profession, and feeling the impor- 
tance of a more thorough education, he left 
his employment, already promising, and spent 
about three years in Germany, mostly at the 
Musical College in Leipzig, where, under the 
instructions of Moscheles, Hauptman, and 
others, he laid the basis of a thorough musical 
education. Having completed the course at 
Leipzig, he travelled through some of the 
most important parts of Germany, visiting 
Paris and London, and returned to Boston 
last autumn, with the intention of entering 
upon the labors of the profession he had 
chosen. But, in the very morning of life, 
when a wide field for labor and usefulness 
was opening, for which he had taken great 
pains to prepare himself, he has been suddenly 
<:ut down. 

Mr. Pratt, in addition to great natural 
amiabilit)', and general excellence of charac- 
ter, had a deep sense of religious obligation, 
and intended to devote himself mostly to 
educational and church-music. He was an 
excellent teacher, and experience would soon 
have made him fully competent to all tJie de- 
mands of church-music. He entered fullv 



into the idea of universal song, and was ready 
to advocate (of course in connection with a 
choir) the grand chorus of congregational 
singing. He had given especial attention to 
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harmony, and to the yoicc, and was prepared 
to give lessons in the higher departments of 
'vocal training. His loss is indeed a very 
great one ; for young men of thorough literary 
and musical education, based upon so much 
excellence of natural disposition, and moral 
and christian character are truly needed. It 
is only beginning to be seen tliat general 
education is as necessary in the musical as in 
the other liberal professions; and from the 
example and efforts of such a young man as 
Mr. Pratt much was expected, having a di- 
rect tendency to elevate not only the profes- 1 
sioD, but to rescue music itself from perver- 
sion and abuse, and to restore it to its origi- 
nal position and influence. 

It is pleasant to believe that our young 
friend, in the careful and liberal preparations 
-which he made for an honorable and useful 
musical course here, did not neglect the vastly 
more important study, the ttining of the heart, 
by which he was fitted to join the hallelujahs 
of that higher state of existence upon which 
he has so early and unexpectedly entered." 



Her Sphere. — A man discovered Ameri- 
ca, but a woman equipped the voyage. So 
eYcr}'where, man executes the performances, 
but woman trains the man. Every eilectual 
person, leaving his mark on the world, is but| 
another Columbus, for whose furnishing some 
Isabella, in the lorm of his mother, lays down 
her jewels, her vanities, her comfort. 



The sound of your hammer, says Franklin, 
at fivo in the morning, or nine at night, heard 
by a creditor, makes him easy six months 
longer; but if he sees you at the gaming 
table, or hears your voice at the tavern when 
yoa should be at work, he sends for his money 
the next day. 






"To send an uneducated man into the! 
world," said Paley, ** is little better than to ' 
turn out a mad dog or a wild beast into the ' 
•trcet." ' 



Patience is a tree whose roots arc l>itti'r. 
but the fruit is very sweet. 



[For the R. I. Schoolmaster. ] 
FaBflinK Away. 

BT PBASCU A. HOWS. 

The wondcrous works of art and time, 
The ffreat, the noble and sublime, 
With each revolving hour and day, 
Fade and then swiftly pa^s away. 

The insects sporting in the sunbeam, 
Dipping their wings in the pearly stream, 
Dance meiTily through life's short day, 
Then fading, swiftly pass away. 

The lovely flowers with fragrance rare. 
And beauteous tint divinely fair, 
On earth awhile their charms display. 
Then fading, swiftly pass away. 

The fair young child with youthful glee. 
From every sinful piussion fi*ee, 
Sports for a while 'mid scenes so gay. 
Then fading, passes swift away. 

The lovely youth, the beauteous maid, 
Though blooming now, will surely fade; 
Soon will be heard the solemn lay — 
Fading, they're passing swift away. 

But when we reach our eternal home. 
Where the unbelieving ne'er shall come. 
Those endless joys, tliat endless day 
Shall never fade or pass away. 

VTorcesteTf Mass. 



Look at Home. 



Should you feel inclined to censure 
Faults you may in others view, 

Ask your own heart, ere you venture. 
If that has not fiuliugs too. 

Let not friendly vows be broken, 
Rather strive a ft-icnd to gain; 

Many a word in anger spoken 
Finds its passage home again. 

• 

Do not, then, in idle pleasure, 

Trifle with a connection's fame : 
(iuani it as a sacred treasure — 
Sacrcd as your own good name. 

Do not form opinions blindly — 

Hastiness to tremble tends; 
Tho^o of whom we've thought undkliidly 

Oft become our wannest fiiencl-. 
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Intellioknce of a Deaf Mcte. — A ' science, and efforts to advance our national 
pupil of the Abbe Sicard gave the following ! reputation. In answer to this appeal, the 
extraordinary answers: I Hon. James S. Wadsworth, of Genesee, has 

What is gratitude V Gratitude is the memo- ! generously subscribed five hundred dollars 
ry of the heart. What is hope? Hope is | toward defraying the expenses of the distin- 
the blossom of happiness. What is the differ- guished chemist, Licbig, and the Committee 
once between hope and desire ? Desire is a are encouraged to hope other gentlemen wiD 
tree in leaf; hope a tree in flower ; and en- respond in a like spirit. If they can obtain 
joyment is a tree in fruit. What is eternity V the assistance of the several lines of Ocean 



A day without yesterday or to-morrow ; a 
line that has no ends. What is time? A 



steamers and packet-ships, they feel a strong 
assurance that they can secure the attendance 



line that has two ends; a path which begins .of Mr. Airy, the Astronomer Royal of Green- 
in the cradle, and ends in the tomb. What wich, Le Verrier, of France, Argelander, of 
is God ? The necessary being, the sun of, Germany, the Struves of Russia, and othen 
eternity, the machinest of nature, the eye of. distinguished in science, 
justice, the watchmaker of the universe, the Answers of the most favorable nature have 



soul of the world. Does God reason ? Man 



been received from E. Cunard, of the Cunard 



reasons because he doubts ; God is omniscient ; steamers; C. H. Sand, Ocean Steam Kavi- 



he knows all things; he never doubts; he 
therefore never reasons. 



gation Company ; Mortimer Livingston, New 
York and Havre Line ; E. C. Morgan, Lon- 
^don Packets; J. M. Symon, Glasgow Line; 
and Cornelius GrinncU, Liverpool Packet^!. — 
N, Y. Tribune. 



Expected Visit from European Savans. 

Some leading citizens of Albany, in which 
city the next annual session of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
is to be held, have entered into correspond- 
ence with the various packet ship owners, 
hence to Europe, to secure free pascsages for 
notable European Savans who have been in- 
vited to attend the August meeting of the 
Association. At this meeting, in addition to 
the onlinary proceedings, the State Museum 
of Natural History will be inaugurated by an 
address from the Hon. William H. Seward, 
and the Dudley Observatory by an address 
from the Hon. Edward Everett. Li view of 
the unusual interest, which under these cir- 
cumstances the occasion may be expected to 
awaken, invitations to attend have been ex- 
tended to many of the most scientific men of 
Europe, some of whom have accepted, and 
others, it is hoped, may be induced to accept 
if the great expense of the journey can be 
in some degree diminished. To meet this 
difficulty (the Association being voluntary, 
without endowment, and conducted at much 

expcn** to its members,) the Committee have How many men we meet who "might be 
solicited the aid of gentlemen intererted in | something," and how few who are. 



The Crooked Tree. — A child, when 
asked why a certain tree grew crooked, re- 
plied, ** Somebody trod on it, I suppose, when 
it was a little fellow." How painfully sugges- 
gestive is that answer. Uow many witb 
aching hearts, can remember the days of their 
childhood, when they were the victims of in- 
discreet repression, rather than the happy 
subjects of some kind direction and culture. 
The effects of such misguided discipline have 
been apparent in their history and character, 
and by no process of human devising can the 
wrong be now rectified. The grand error in 
their education consisted in a system of rigid 
restraints, without corresponding efforts to 
develope and cultivate, and train in a n^ 
direction. 



Reproof should not exhaust its power 
upon y)etty failings ; let it watch diligently 
against the incursions of vice, and leave fop- 
pery and futility to die of themselves. 
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EDITOE'S DEPARTMENT. 



ApriL 

April comes, and promises sun and showers 
alternate, springing grass and bursting buds, 
playfttl lambs and singing birds. What is more 
delicious than the sunshine of an early April 
day ? lihi are a trifle tired of teaching, and as 
you look out of your window towards the south, 
there Is a soft, bewitching shimmer in the air, 
that seems to say all natnrc is again stirring with 
a new life, such as must have greeted lAxarus 
when he rose from the grave, at once springing 
from the drowsy pam and distressing languor of 
a sick bed, fh)m the confining bands of the grave 
clothes, and the dismal, stifling air of the damp 
tomb, into the glorious vivacity of youthful 
health and spirits, to the refreshing, exhillrating 
influence of Palestine's mid-day air and sunlight, 
to the friendly, loving presence of the divine 
Savior 1 What entrancing sensations must have 
been his as he rose thus from death to life. Such 
Renstations seem to struggle in the very soul of 
every thing and creature, when April rises upon 
the world to renew and to enrapture the whole. 

The snow went away with March, and the blue 
birds — trimest shaped, tenderest voiced, most 
modest hued of all Spring's heralds — came to 
woo his mate and cheer ^ the eyes and hearts of 
men. The chills and colds sensibly grow less and 
less severe; tlie sun gi-ew wanner, and the shad- 
ows grew shorter and cooler. There was a differ- 
ent feeling in the cartli— less stony and repulsive 
— as you set your foot upon it. AH this, while 
Uarch lingered, told us of winter loth to be con- 
quered, and still disputing, inch by inch, the 
ipiound with the young Spring time. 

But now, since April has come, there is at once 
a change — the great and holy spirit of divine 
resurrection pervades the air, and steals in upon 
our spirits through every imaginable avenue. 
The ear, the eye, the nose, the mouth, every pore 



This peculiar power that Spring— especially 
April— brings with it— we wish wc had a word 
by which to call it— puts everj^thing in a stir. 
The aii^-since December frozen and made sharp 
as a knife— moves, and sunbeams dance on its 
waves. The clouds fly and gambol, and rain- 
bows-strangers since early October-come from 
the heavens to dwell in them. The boughs of 
the trees— so long rigid and stem— bend grace- 
fully to the breeze, and songsters come like fairies 
to inhabit them. The earth herself— naked and 
desolate so long— now assumes her quecfily robes, 
and the spirit of beauty comes to woo and wed 
here. 

" We hear life murmur, or we see it glisten; 
Ever}' clwl feels a stir of might. 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers 
And, grasping blindly above it for light, 

, Climbs to a soul in grass and in flowers; 
The flush of life may well Ihj seen 

Thrilling back over tlie hills and the valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green. 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice. 
And there's never a leaf or a blade too mean 

To be some creature's happy palace." 

The beautiful flo\vers— we mean not the garden 
ones, crocus, hyacinth, dafl'odil and snow drop- 
are to be found now in the sunniest nooks. The 
Mayfllower and Ilcpatica can l)e found now in 
the sheltered valley, at the foot of the hill; but 
you must search for them if you find their earii- 
est blossom. And to us it is worth the loss of a 
whole day to find the firet faintly scented, blush- 
ing Mayfiower, with its more tiian velvet petals I 
The loss of a day ? AVluit could have possessed 
our pen to make such a slip? A day spent in 
such a hunt for Jtrstfloims, is to us almost like 
the hope of a heaven of infinite beauty,— 

" Where everlasting spring abides 
And never withering flower.-?." 



As now we write, wc rcmemlicr many a day so 
spent when young life filled our veins, and we 



of the skin, every nerve, evciy hair of the head, < remember, too— i)crfcctly as yestonlay— a sweet 
even the clothes we wear, and the air we breathe, 'sniile that used to beam on us when the flowers 



each and all, bring to the ver>' soul a power to 
wake us— as we are certain all nature is waking— 
to a higher type of life than we have been living 
or ciyoying. In winter wo lived to endure, and 
were supplied for the struggle by what the snin- 
luer had stored up. But as soon as April comes 
with this resurrection power borne on its sweet 
sunlight, we cannot help — be we never so slug- 
gisli— being reminded of a future— a future of 



rested in the hand they were culled for— a smilo 
that we fancy sometimes beaming upon us still 
sweeter from the lantl wheiv — 

" No chilling wind nor iwisonous breatli 
Can reach that happy shore." 

Spring flowers! Who ever thinks of tliem 
without thinking of heaven, and all the yo^ung 
life that has been gathered to that peaceful land. 
work, and toil, and prcpamtion for other futures i We think of those whom we laid in the gmve 
«tai beyond itself. i when life wim in its spring :— of the sweet bov 
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whose eyes were a heaven from which his mother 
always looked out upon us — of all the hopes we 
ever had — and of all the promises of truthfulness 
and faithfulness we ever vowed to ourselves or to 
God. Spring flowers! Who Is not better for 
dwelling among you, from seeing you once only, 
ftom hearing and thinking of you even? 

Spring flowers are never gaudy. There is a 
sweet modesty about their colors never seen in 
the blossoms of summer or autumn. The May- 
flower, how soft is its mingled pink and white, 
each shading into the other and verging into yel- 
low, and suggesting as you look into its narrow 
throat, the tcnderest buff"! The Hepatica, how 
sweet its blue, and how warm the violet glow that 
shines through it, both making you imagine a 
delicate white on the rim of its petals! The 
Anemone, how dear and loving is the petirly 
white of its leaves as they wave in the breeze, 
and reveal the faint flush in the centre ! And the 
large Bloodroot, how lovely is the cream-colored 
hue that intenningles with its broad, white blos- 
soms ! Let us remind the reader that to sec these 
beauties in their highest perfection, he must 
never touch them. A flower where God plants 
it for our eyesight i^ best. Go to the hill, go to 
the valley's gorge, go to the rock's sunny side, 
go to the woodland and meadow, if you would 
sec flowers and nppi*ec'iate and enjoy Spring-time 
— its sunshines, its skies, its balmy airs, it sing- 
ing birds, its showers and rainbows, its holy 
thoughts and emotion;, its noble anticipations, 
and its full enjoyments. 

But in the animal life that Spring calls into new 
vigor and happiness we sec quite as much to ad- 
mire. The cold frozen frog and the bright-eyed 
toad, the snail and the lizard — disgusting as tlmy 
npi>ear to us— are full of life and burst forth into 
what to them is song. Is it not wond-Tful, this 
tendency of Spring to make all things flow towai-d 
flower and song? No matter whether it be the 
tender violet in the meadow, the shrivelled moss 
on the banvn rock, the beautiful shnil>s of the 



or for their own comfort it would seem ! They 
rise l>efore the dawn, and flood the earth with the 
ecstatic music of angelic jubilees, ere it is clothed 
with the golden Iwauty of the rising sun ; and 
after these morning hymns, how joyously do 
they enter upon work! They labor at the nests 
in which the female shall, by and by, pine for 
weeks, in tinxious expectation of the cniiov 
brood, that shall tax her whole strength to pro- 
vide for; and if you will carefully waf^h them 
vou shall find that this toll of theirs seems to 
them even more pleasant than the utterance of 
their sacrifice of praise. So it should be with man, 
for thus the Spring-time's lessons, tell him songs 
and asscriptions of adoration to God arc a first 
duty to l)e sure, but holy work to prepare for m 
better future which he is never to enjoy, is the 
crowning note in the song of his worship. 

This disposition to sing in the time of day* 
growing gradually warmer, and of earth and all 
creation bursting into a newer and diviner lifts is 
seen thi*ough all the poetry of man. Especially 
is it seen in our older English poets. How joy- 
ous in Shakspeare arc the references to the com- 
ing of Spring, the greening of meadows an<l the 
oi>ening of flowci*s! How Spenser and Chaucer, 
and all the compnny of singers " who »ang ts 
the birth of English liteniture," exnlt in the 
coming of daises and cowslips, of violets and 
daflbilils, of tulips and roses! The sight of 
benuty ravishes their hearts, and seems to trans- 
form them into angels of praise. The chan^ 
from cold and dreijr\' Winter to warm and eth«s 
rial Si>ring, in our northern clime, is so exhilera- 
ting that no nature can withstand it. It is a 
change that^omcs as if falling from the throne 
of God immediately upon us. One day the ice 
is on the river, the nnow on the meadow, and the 
piercing wind and frost in the air. The next, 
the brook is unbound, and singing like a gloriou* 
life, the valley's surface is painted with living 
Ixwuty and swamiing with divine ambition, the 
air is balmy, and fleecy clouds — emblems of 



garden, or the mighty oak of the forest, they all. t,i„„^,|it^ ^f peace and purity— float like angcL* 

u[)()n it,—** the voice of the turtle is heani in the 

for the 



struggle to glorify tlioir Maker, not only by an 

oftcring of leaves and fniits, but to make tli^ i-i',,,!^ ii/i.itlie winter is over and gone!' 
pluceof his feet glorious with garlands of flow-' ^^^ ^j^^. bountiful Giver of all mercies 

blessed Si)ring time of love and beaut}'! 



ors. Anrl animal life, fwm the yellow-throated 
frog, waking from the cold marsh, to thcbrown- 
vc>it'd thrush and golilcn oriole that have dwelt 
all winter amidst troi)ical splendors and Sabeaii 
odors, breaks forth into irrepressible jubilations 
of praise and adoration to Him who crowneth "^••"^' ^*»»^. ^ ^"^ "»^^">'- ^^'' *^^^^'>' '^'^^''''^ ^^^ 



IIk's.— Mr. Vail wrote to Mr. Kelly, ami spellet! 
the latter name inconxjctly, thus, " Kellcy " — 



the year with gladness and who maketh the out- 
oiiigs of themoniing to rejoice. 
We spoke of Sjjring as a season of preparation. 
Look at the birds choosing mates and building 






(loses as follows ; "Wlien you write again yoa 
need not be so lavish of your ease, {v'>) Vtilf." 



TiiK dullest mind is ingenioiLs enough to<k»- 



nests! See how they toil — not for thcm^Jclves, ceive itself. 
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Teach the Children to Ijove Nature. 

School teachers may do much, and parents may 
do more to implant in the minds of the young 
an enthusiastic and profl table love of nature 
AVe mean by this, animate and inanimate nature : 
the birds and beasts, the butterflies, and insects, 
as well as the plants and flowers, the trees and 
the hills. 

Teachers in the Summer schools may give such 
lessons eyery day as shall make a child happier 
and more useful every day he lives. Show them 
the beauty of a Spring morning; teach them the 
colors and changes of morning and evening 
clonds, and the kinds and forms of noonday 
douds. Help them to observe the bursting buds 
of Spring, the growing foliage of Summer, the 
ripening fruits of Autumn, and the cold, dead 
sleep of Winter. Quicken the power of obser- 
vation, and the sharpness of the reason, by no- 
ticing and reflecting on all these changes, their 
causes and reasons. And you will be doing 
more for the children, to keep them fVom vice, 
than many direct moral exhortations. 

The man who loves nature, its wonderftii phe- 
nomena, its glowing beauties, its divine signifi- 
cance, and sees beyond all these a God of migcstic 
goodness, can hardly be vicious or unhappy. 
Every morning, noon, and evening, he is filled 
with profiting reflections, and with improving 
emotions. Such an one is a better citizen, a better 
friend, a better neighbor, a better father, brother 
or christian. We say, then, to all teachers, im- 
prove the Summer to make your children love 
nature better, and teach them also how to adorn 
and improve it; how to plant and tend flowers 
in the garden, shrubs on the lawn, and trees by 
the roadside; how, in fine, to moke this world of 
beauty more worthy of being the residence of 
inteUigenec and goodness. 



To Trustees op Districts.— Now is the 
time to make up the " returns." Have it done 
at once and very acnuratdy. Let them be full and 
to the exact point, and stir up the school com- 
mittee to use them. Compel the committee to 
print their report, and to circulate the copies 
abundantly all over the towns. 



Next Number.— We have a pretty Aill drawer 
for the next month, and we hope to have much 
more in it to select from before April is over. 
Our Problems and School Exercises will be found 
unusually full and interesting. We mean to do 
as well every month. Send along the Problems 
and especially the answers. 



Truth and Falsehood. 

An old adage says, " A Lie will travel seven 
leagues while Truth is putting on her boots;" 
and O'Connell, in one of his honest and merry 
modes, speaking of the ease with which men 
can be imposed upon by pleasing falsehoods, 
said, " Give me but two days the start with a 
plausible lie, and I will defy the world ever to 
overtake and refute me!" Though this is a 
h3T)erbole perhaps, yet every reflecting and ob- 
serving person at once feels that it contains more 
than a shadow of truth. Let any one turn to his 
early experience. How many are there now who 
are in one sense thoroughly cured of all super- 
stitious fears, of all dread of "signs" and 
prognostics, — sensible and intelligent persons 
they are, who smile at their own unconscious 
credulity — and who cannot see the new moon 
over the left shoulder without an involuntary 
shudder, nor over the right shoulder, without 
feeling an unwonted pleasure! The falsehoods 
about good and ill luck — early taught to the 
vacant mind of childhood — have so changed 
the very structure and composition of the mind, 
that thehr influence must always be more or 
less felt, no matter how completely these false- 
hoods may in after life have been refuted. 

Let the virgin soil of our western prairies be 
thickly sown with some of our vile weeds — the 
daisy, or the farmer's deadly foe, the chadlock 
or knot-grass— as its first crop, and the annual 
care of a hundred years of excellent husbandry 
will not so eradicate that noxious seed but that 
it shall damage, in a greater or less degree, any 
crop that can be grown on the soil. And worse 
than this, the seeds of many of these vile plants 
—of most of them in fact— are winged, and ride 
on the breeze, or float along the still air, and will 
contaminate all the fields in the vicinity. Had 
the crop been the useful wheat or maize, the 
snowy cotton or the golden cane, two years' 
neglect or even skilless culture, would have 
served to deteriorate the quality, and diminish, 
if not totally to eradicate the beneficial grain or 
plant. But the weed wUl flourish by neglect, will 
multiply by any treatment less severe than ex- 
terminating fire. 

So with falsehoods first sown in the virgin 8oi\ 
of a child's mind and soul. Such seeds of evil, 
scattered upon that holy ground, as yet free from 
all spouting germs of truth, and still so riyh in 
capability to produce every noble aj\4 divine 
principle and virtue in such glorious perfections 
and abundance,w ill germinate rapidly and pre- 
occupy every nook and comei* 9/ the heart with 
a noxious growth of all that is ^liabolical and iuju- 
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If the vinu ptit In a Utile child' 
arm be taken from a penon bating tbe seeds of 
some nuknown and unj>crceptiMe polsonoDS ba- 
mor Inrklng in his Mood, it will, though It sleep 
there long, at length show itself, and break fonh 
In eruptions and tumors, causing ineiadieaUe 
disease, if not entire death. Let It be remem- 
bered that you cannot thnslnnoculateheallhand 
vigor Into the veins of a child ihoi^h yon may 
disease and prematoru death. Life, health and 
vigor must be a growth from witbin. Sal 
liljtcase — ohi liow easily is Its conlamiaatioQ en- 
grafted on (he soiudest health and Ihe stoutest 
vigor. 80 with moral life, health and parity. 
These arc inward and niiut grow I'rom Ibe nature 
of ihe soul ilKclf- Uut moral disease, sin, eoo' 
lamination of nature, oil I how readily and suc- 
<-cssfiJly do tbese pivpagate themselves and 
become engrailed on the best, the psrcst, the 
healthiest souls) And being hinoculated theie 
by a toDcb, D look almost, how loog may tber 
sleep, uud how virolenl at last may be their 
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larger one to-morrow, Tlie bairs' breadth 
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er accuracy, will In the hondreillh hour 
thereafter, bcc'oino a hand's breadih, and In the 
■idtb. It *111 bo a leagwc's knglh, and m 
an ever Increasing ratio, till that ends in tbo 
which WOE originally aimed at the zenith. 
There is a billloptbat serves as a water sked of a 
-ontinenl, and the ntin dr»ps that fall, side by 
ride, on It, part as tbey rcai'h the earth, the one 
ipcedjng oV to water the Sowers of tropical 
■limes, and the Mher hinrj-ing a«ay only to bs 
frozen in the darkness of the Arctic winter. So 
c notloDS or bents we give to Iho 
minds of little children. A varialian so clighi 
as to be •Ilcrly wnappreciable by fanman olwer- 
atk>n, iiuiy send the child wllcn lie grows to B 
nau, lb bosk In the eternal sunHwr of God' 
presence, cm' to (Teeie and suSct in thtwiendlng 
winter ^ his dlsplcasnre- 
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ir next year aw, George Uancheslcr,, Jonoihoi^ 
Dennis, and Joseph Uacomber. 
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Plakt Trbbs and Shbubs around the 
School-House.— At any time between the first 
of April and the middle of May is a good time 
to transplant trees and shrubs. Wo suggest to 
our readers the propriety of setting out trees all 
around the school-house. Nothing gives to a 
country or Tillage place so beautiful an appear- 
ance as good trees- A few arching Elms, some 
thick-headed, oval-shaped Sugar Maples, two or 
three tapering Lindens, a drjipery-Iooking Wil- 
low, or a couple of cone-liko Larches, will make 
the school-house yard a real Paradise. The boys, 
who have been all winter to school, might make 
a bee, and plant a dozen trees of those sorts, and 
set stakes around them; and they will grow into 
beauty and glory. 

Dig large holes, not less than two feet deep by 
six in diameter; fill them with good loam— not 
manure ; and cover the roots with straw, seaweed, 
or with old hay, the butts of cornstalks, or mulch 
from the bam yard; and the sun and air, the 
rain and the earth will do all the rest for them. 
Twenty years afterwards you may come back 



natures. They will be making the earth a beau- 
tiful palace, full of sweet sounds, and animating 
sights for our comfort and profit. We want to 
ask all the children to love these little birds. 
Don't throw stones at them. Don't rob their 
nests nor disturb them in any way. Put up an old 
box in the cherry tree for the martin, the swal- 
low, or the wren, and encourage them to come 
and dwell near you. Teachers, do talk with your 
pupils about birds — their usefulness, their inno- 
cence, and the duty of protecting them. Parents, 
instruct your children in all good manners and 
gentle ways towards the beautiful birds, the sweet 
inhabitants of the air, and the lovely musicians 
of nature. Next month we mean to have an 
article about the birds that all will be glad to 
read. 



A Pleasant Sohoolroom. 



[The following, from a school exercise, is by a 

pupil whoso theorp is illustrated by her practice, 

from Congress, boys, or from Europe, or from ' It is a short sermon, but veiy well preached.— 



your counting-rooms, or from your pulpits, and 
wonder and admire their beauty. Try it, boys, 
and our word for it, you will never repent It. 



Sir William Hamilton says: "Plato has 
profoundly defined man *tho hunter oTtmthl' 
for in this chase, as in others, the pursuit is all 
in all, the success comparatively nothing. 
, " Did the Almighty," says Lcssing. " holding 
in his right hand Truth and in his left iSearch 
after Truth, deign to proffer me the one I might 
prefer— with all humility, but witliout hesitation, 
I should request— A'«ircA after Truthl We exist 
only as wo energize; pleasure is the reflex of 
unimpeded energj- ; energy is the means by which 
oar faculties are developed; and a higher energy 
the end which their development proposes. In 
action is thus contained the existence, happi- 
ness, improvement, and perfection of our being; 
and knowledge is truly precious, as it may afford 
a stimulus to the exercise of our powers, and the 
condition of their more complete activity." 

" My faith," says De Quincey, « my faith is that 
though a great man may, by a rare possibility, 
be an infidel, an intellect of the highest order 
must build on Christianity." 



c. H.] 

What constitutes a pleasant school-room? 

1st. Punctuality in attendance, with strict ob- 
servance of the regulations of the school. 

2d' Patient perseverance and industry, and 
the utmost economy on the part of the scholars 
in the use of time. 

3d. Xo remarkably long lessons, but many 
perfect recitations. 

4th. An earnest desire on the part of all that 
any plan proposed — if it be a reasonable one — 
be crowned with success. 

nth. Implicit confidence must exist between 
teachers and scholars. 

6th. Each scholar must hnve respect enough 
for himself to regard the feelings of his teacher, 
the rights of his associates, and the character of 
the school. 

A school possessing these elements will not 
only be a pleasant one, but will produce a good 
influence upon those connected with it, and also 
upon the community. Janettb. 



IE Good to the Little Birds.— Before 

number reaches our readers, every tree 

be vocal with mu^ic of the birds. Thev will 

come among us in the gladness of their 

5, and in the trustfulness of their innocent 



Annual Report of the School Commit- 
tee OF Bristol, R. I., for the year ending 
April 1, 1856, has been received and is a good 
business document. It shows a good state of 
things in this very pleasant town. There have 
been 12 schools during the year, and the average 
attendance for four terms has been 560 out of 674 
scholars registered, which is 83 per cent. We are 
heartily glad to see this able rcixjrt printed thus 



TEE 8CH0 OLH ASTER. 
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Plowor Seeds. 

In (he Kovembcr nnmbcr of the Sehooimtali 
good friend of public education made a soggo- 
tion respecting procuring and planting flown 
seeds. The article yrae. inserted and an editorial 
note was written to call attention to it. Bot tli 
note waa mislaid and In good port fontotuc 
The other day the benevolent anthor of it gai 
some money which we have expended acconl- 

5 to his directions. And now wo say ti 
friends, nnd to all teachers, that the Schooimaitir 
lower reeds which he will dlstribnle to any 
teacher who will agree lo plant them nearhii 
ichool-house, or in his own garden, and take 
>f them; or who wllldlalribute them as rew 
of merit among his Bcholors, and encourage these 
o plant them at home, or about tbc school-booeF. 
ind corenilly culUvalc them. 

Now, teorhers, how many will send for tin 
flower seeda? Write a letter to the Schooimatia, 
put in a postage stamp, and tell us how to dlnct 

iim. We will send you a few seeds- 
few— and you and your scholars shaJI cnlllviie 
them. Do you know how much living beamy 
nnd refreshing fragrance will grow from half 
doicn seeds of Mignonette, or Lavender, or ho' 
much loveliness con be had from three or foo 
aceds of the SUisea Pink, or Dooble Aster 7 Try i 

Then what an Inflocnce for good may grow np 
I the sonis of the clilldren, fVom the care 
will bestow upon, and the admiration of their 
beauties. 

: are also promised, by Hon. N. B. Rujfi;e, 
ber of Congress, some seeds from the Patent 
Offlee. Hon. Wm. R. Staples, State Andito 
Secretary of the Rhode Island Society for the En- 
■onmgement of Domestic Industry, has also r 
ncmbered this work We will send these also. 



SnUHER Steeet Grauuab ScBooi.— We 

learn that the authorities of the eltj- of Prori- 
dcncc have decided to enlarge the rooms of this 
school, now under the chai^ of Mr. Slonc. Tt 
joBtiy eryoya a very high reputation among the 
ity scliools, and we hope tlic enlargement of lis 
capacity, and the refuniisliing of its rooms will 
only add to Its vigor. 



WoBK, after all, we say is the great duty 
man. Whatever is said of virtne la but 
ment in tkror of work — tot what la virtue 
something a-^l dnit— either done In the tn^ 
aggressiOD. 



.tyti 
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Ohanses. 

Mr. T. G. Potter, of Portsmouth, R. I., who 
has taught with so mach success in that town the 
last ten years, has, we learn, laid aside the teach- 
er's duties. We regret this, but hope in a year 
or so to meet Mr. P. with renewed health in the 
school-room, somewhere within our Common- 
wealth. 

Mr. Jencks Mowiy, so well known in Rhode 
Island, and so good a model of faithful zeal 
mnd kindness in school, has also determined to 
have a vacation of a couple of years or so. We 
hope he will be blest with abundant health and 
spirits but we confess we shall be rather unhap- 
py till he goes back to what we cannot but regard 
ought to be a life business for him; and we hope 
' we shall not bo considered naughty if we wish 
htm just mental and conscientious disquiet 
enough on his farm» to send him back to North 
I*rovidence to teach. 

And what we regret still more, if possible, is 
that the Schoolmaster' sjf cry excellent friend, Mr. 
George C. AVilson, of Smithficld, goes to Taun- 
ton, Mass, to take charge of the first Grammar 
School in that pleasant and enterprising town. 
"We are sorry — we can't say how much — to take 
leave of Mr. W., and know that the people of 
Massachusetts will gain by the change. We un- 
derstand that he will improve his salary by the 
removal, and we shall heartily rejoice in his 
prosperity, for he deserves as much as can fall to 
the lot of one good man. We commend Mr. 
Wilson to the sympathies and courtesies of 
Massachusetts teachers, who will gain what our 
Rhode Island fraternity will lose. 



Potter & Hammond's Sy'Stem of Penman- 
ship is now complete in ttn numbers. It is 
adapted to schools of all gratles, and to all de- 
partments of business. We endorse the enter- 
prise heartily, and hope our teachers and School 
Committees will patronize it liberally. 



A New Feature is introduced in this num- 
bei^-the article entitled " Gleanings from the 
Fields of Literature," by II. T. Sperry. The 
original poem in that, by J. G. Whittier, is beau- 
tiful, as is each of the extract*. Better things 
arc to come. New contributors arc engaged for 
the future numbers of our magazine, who will 
make it much more iuterestins? hereafter. Read 
our Prospectus on tlie cover, a id be vigorous in 



A New Academy. — ^The old Kent Academy 
at East Greenwich is, we learn, to be rebuilt dur- 
ing the coming Summer and Autumn. The new 
edifice will be eighty feet long by fifty-six wide, 
and three stories with a basement. It is expected 
to be a model of its kind. While we are chiefly 
devoted to Common and Public Schools, we re- 
joice to see so venerable and so useful an institu- 
tion in prosperity. This old Academy has educa-; 
ted some of our best Rhode Island men, and 
since it has been under the more immediate 
patronage of the Methodists, it has very much 
enlarged the sphere of its operations. We hope 
it will continue to find friends and to promote 
even more efficiently than before, the cause of 
sound learning among the people. 



Summer Schools are now beginning, and we 
hope their teachers will feel the importance of 
helping and teaching the children to love nature, 
and to take advantage of the pleasant days to 
acquire health and robustness, as well as knowl- 
edge and discipline. These schools for the study 
of all that nature unfolds exceed those in Winter. 
Help the scholars to plant flowers and to tend 
them ; to plant trees and love them ; in short, to 
love and cai*e for everything that grows. 



Flowers. — Teachers, encourage your scholars 
to bring in boquets of flowers, to be kept in 
vases in the school-room. Take cai*e of these 
flowers, and change the water in which they 
stand. Don't let them get dingy and dirty, but 
re-arrange them, and let the scholars know that 
you love them. And then if a little girl or boy 
is sick and obliged to stay at home, send to the 
pining one a bunch of these flowers that have 
been in the school-room; and see how much 
good it will do to all tlie scholars, to say nothing 
of the faint heart to which they shall bring more 
than Sabean odors. Try it. 



Barrett's Grammars— English, Latin, Greek, 
German, Spanish and French — six languages — 
founded on the relation which one won! boars to 
another. Cambridge: Metcalf & Co.— This is 
the most usefid and best arranged of any poly- 
glot Grammar we have ever seen, and has had 
a great sale, which argues well for its method. 
It contains a great deal of sound philosophy, and 
is well worth the money asked for it. 



Self Culture is tlie first great bnsiness of a 



sending subscribers to us. Hear what the press | teacher. And he may be assured tliat if hois 
tays of us, a^d help us to reach the people andipxactly and all that a teacher and a man ought to 
do good. |bc, he can easily do all that he ought to do. 
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Practical Question In our 
eh was solved in our last, 
would be if the problem 

bou|!ht a house for $2 ,200, 
■ilh, simpU intertst pas/able 
10 per cent, per year, in 
cnts. How miLi'h ouglil 
I be, In order that prlnct- 
be paid at the end of the 

5 QUESTIONS. 

■ " perpctualiiig llio Na- 
alling the young French 



cign of TetTOr," and bc- 



S. Who is the aathor of the following linei, 
Dd to what do the words In ttolics refer? 
" They melt into thy ycnst of waves, irAt'cA mar 
Sike llie Anaada 'i pride and ipoi'Ii of Trufalgar." 



plied to systems of lc 



L'hiiig? 



Teachers, dictate a list of dlfflcult words V> 
your cloisscB, and when they bave written tbem 

1st. Howmanyhavowriltenthewords neatly? 

Sit. How many have misspelled none? 

3d. How many hare misspelled only oni 

4th. Only two? Only three? &c., Sx. 

Sth. Ill how many different ways each word 
has been spelt? 

Trj- the foUowinK list: 
Privilege, Trisy liable, 

Nuisance, Al>oer}-ph«, 

Inflammation, Hemorhage, 
Erysipelas, Niche, 



Cemetery, 
Sacrilegious, 
Plagiarism, 
OmniscicDcc. 



As I was looking at a. lea-kettle containing 
trailing water, 1 observed that I could not eco 
steam when it tlrst came from Ihc spou), while at 
a little dtstauce I could see a large quantity of it. 
Why -n-as this? 

I pnt the hollow end of a key into my mouth, 
and after sucking us I slioiiid to draw sweet cider 
through a straw, I let the hollow part eomo 
against the inside of my lip. To my surprise the 
hey became so strongly fastened that I could not 
remove It without pain. Why was this? 

I put one end of a straight pole mto come 
smooth water a little distance flflm me, and the 
pole looked as though it was bent or brokcD 
just where it entered the water. What causod 
this appearance ? 



FBOBI.EU8. 



A mnn standing on a lever of the first kind, at 
a distance of three feet fVom tl 
tempts to balance himself b.v mcaiin of a rope 
which passes over a fixed pnlley directly beneath 
him, thence over another directly beneath U e 
extremity of the long arm of the lever to whli h 
it Is attached at a distance of ten t<xt from tl « 
fulcnim. Now It is obvious That every pound 's 
force the mnn exerts in his eflbrt to snstai 
self increases his pressure on the lever, 1. 
real weight to lie balanced. AllowlBg that t 
man vi-eighs LtW jioiinds, and the leve 
l>oun<lM, can he balance himself? 



irj 
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A ball weighing 12 pounds was sent directly 
upward, with a sufficient velocity to cause it to 
rise daring ten seconds. £ight seconds after 
it left the ground, it received a blow ftx)m 
above, which would have been sufficient to give 
a ball weighing 8 pounds a velocity of eighteen 
ftect per second. How long from the time of 
starting would the ball continue in the air, and 
with what velocity would it strike the ground? 



OUB QUESTION BOX. 

Ms. Editos: 

I was pleased to see the notice in the first num- 
ber of the Schoolmaster for 18.56, that space would 
be appropriated for questions, as I dare say that 
many, in common with myself, have had que- 
ries come into their minds while reading or con- 
versing, which they would gladly have solved by 
others more intelligent than themselves. They 
do not lilce to expose their ignorance by asking 
any one, but under the concealment of a written 
article will feel disposed to avail themselves of 
the opportunity of adding to their information. 
Therefore it is that your notice was so gratifying 
to my modesty, and with your permission I will 
avail myself of the offer, and hope that others 
may bo induced to do the same. A weekly 
newspaper in New York has a column appropria- 
ted to answers, to queries, and I have found it 
one of the most agreeable in reading. A fund 
of useful knowledge is hereby at hand for dis- 
semination amongst its subscribers, and informa- 
tion is spread broadcast for those who would not 
know what books to consult, and do not like to 
expose their ignorance, as above said, by asking 
questions; and further, many of these queries, 
are not to be found explained in books, so far as 
my reading extends. The intended commence- 
ment of my questions is deferred until the May 
number, as I suppose all the articles for the April 
one are in the hands of the compositor. 



18 9-10 oxen 1 week, while 1 acre with 4 week's 
growth will keep only 14 1-5 oxen 1 week, it fol- 
lows that 4* oxen, i. e. the difference between 
48 9-10 and 44 2-5 can be kept 1 week on 5 week's 
growth of 1 acre. Hence 1 week's growth of 1 
acre will keep 1-5 of 4i oxen, or 9-10 of an ox 1 
week, and as the growth is uniform, the growth 
of each aero will supply 9-10 of an ox for any 
length of time. 

Since the growth of 1 acre will keep 9-10 of an 
ox, the growth of 10 acres will keep ten times 
9-10 of an ox, or 9 oxen. Hence 9 of the 21 
oxen mentioned in the second condition, must 
have been kept on the growth, and 12 on the 
grass originally on the land. 

The problem may now be resolved into the two 
following : 

1st. If the regular growth of 1 acre of grass 
will keep 9-10 of ox from day to day, how many 
oxen will the growth of 21 acres keep ? The an- 
swer obviously is twenty-four tunes 9-10=21 3-5 
oxen. 

2d. If the grass standing on 10 acres will keep 
12 oxen 9 weeks, how many oxen will the grass 
standing on 21 acres keep 18 weeks ? 

The answer obviously is 24-10 of 9-18 of 12 
oxen=14 2-5 oxen. 

Now if the grass at first standing on the 24 
acres will keep 14 2-5 oxen 8 weeks, and the 
growth will kee]) 21 3^, both together will keep 
14 2-5+21 3-5=3C oxen=tho answer. 

QUESTIONS FOR THE INGENIOUS. 

1. O E are the letters required. 

2. First, the farmer carries the goose over, 
leaving the fox and com, Second, he carries the 
com over and brings the goose back. Leaving 
the goose, he takes the fox over and comes back 
after the goose. 



G. H. T. 

Answers to Questions in Maroh 19'umbor. 

By the first condition 31 acres with 4 weeks 
growth, will keep 12 oxen 4 weeks. Hence 1 
acre with 4 weeks growth will keep 3-10 of 12 
oxen 4 weeks, and four times 3-10 of 12 oxen, or 
14 2-5 oxen 1 week. 

By the second condition, 10 acres with 9 week's 
growth will keep 21 oxen 9 weeks. Hence 1 
acre with 9 weeks growth, will keep 1-10 of 21 
oxen 9 weeks, and nine times 1-10 of 21 oxen, or 
10 9-10 oxen 1 week. 

Now as 1 acre with 9 week's growth will keep 



GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. The fact that there is a natural canal con- 
necting the two rivers, shows that the surface in 
that section of country is low and level. A 
slight elevation would prevent the water from 
flowing from one river to the other. 

2 Three thousand miles. 

3. About onc-thiixl. 

4. The vegetation on the banks of the lower 
Amazon is more luxuriant, of a greater variety 
and the size attained much greater. 

5. The volcano of Aconcagua, In Chill, 23,100 
feet high. 

6. Nine thousand five hundred feet. 

7. Owing to the natural formation of the coast 
and the unheal thincss of the climate. 

Jthode Island Normal School, Mary. 
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The Southwestern School Journal coma 

n Its fifth number to us, from Louisville, Ky., 

and Is published tiy A. F. Cos, for flfty cents * 

year. It is full of good things, and we rejoice 

« It, We hope it will suececd In inftuing !□ 

Epirit into nil the teachers of old Kentucky, 

we know it will If Ihej will only subscribe 

Tor it. If they do this and pay up ,they casiutt 

help reading and profiting thereby. 
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Dictation Exehcisbs, intended for Reviews 
in Spelling, by Charles Northend. New York: 
3. Barnes & Co. TLia is q new idea, and i 
ital tiling for a teacher. Mr. Norlhend hu 
e some good things in the way of book-mat- 
ing bcfoie, and this will not diminish his good 
tcpututlon. We advise tcacbera to get the book, 
its metliods if not its matter. 
The fifth edition of Mr. Northehd'h Teach- 
iB AND Pabent, by the .'same house, is before 
13, and needs no new cammendatlon. If an 
>ur readers do not own the l>ook, tliey oaght not 
o rcmiiJu longer without it. It will do good in 
, the school and in the house. 

indebted to the Hon. V. M. Rice for a 
copy of tlio lie PORT on the State Noriki. 
ScboolofNew York. It represents the school 

r very popniar bul very nsefUI. 

The AuERiCAH Journal of Ei>ccatioh, 1j 

I Hon. U. Barnard, LL. D., Hartford, Conn., for 

, Slurch, came to liand ecveral weeks ago. 

dl its editor promised, and this nuintier will repar 

my one who reads it (lie full amount of the suti- 

nrlplion price. We will funiisli ft copy of it 

■ the Schootmasla; ono year, for S4 00. 

National Kducation in Kl'rope, by 
Barnard, LL. D„ is advertised in our pages by 
II. Cowpcrthwait & Co. It ought to bo in e 
tcachcf's iibniry. Look at the adveniscmeni- 
and Uy and buy it. 



Lippincott's Pronobncino Gaeetebb or 
THE WoRLR. Philadelphia; Lipplncott & Co. 
u This Is an invaluable work for a, teacher, and ll 
a ought to bo an Indispensable artiete of school 
[- funiitute. We have no lime to enumerate in 
exeellent features, nor to commend it as it de- 
serves. SaQce it say that it is all it claims to be^ 
a reid and accurate pwaoundng ' 
go far to settle llio usage and a 
lies uf our practice in regard t< 
tiOQ of geographical ni 
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[For the R. I. Schoolmaater.] 
My Aunt Humphrey and Mrs. St. Johns; 

— OB— 
HOrs/1E "THE BES-r 8CHOOI.. 

AXOTIIEK scholar's STORY. 



it 



My aunt Humphrey," said Richard Ring- 
wood to a company who were one day discus- 
ang the relative merits of two modes of 
teaching children, ** My aunt Humphrey was 
a woQian of more than common strength of 
mind and will. She had two boys, as full of 
laziness and fun as ever boys were. Her 
husband was alternately a pedler of clocks, 
of dry goods, of books, of knicknacks and 
notions, and a collector of bills for merchants 
and jobbers in the city. This, of course, 
took him from home most of his time, and left 
the boys almost entirely to the care of their 
mother. 

She was not only a wise but a firm and 
prudent woman, who diligently inquired after 
her daily duty, and then strove conscientiously 
to perform it Hence she thought it her bu- 
siness to inquire what studies her boys should 
pursue at school, and to see to it when 
they went in the morning to the school, that 
they were well prepared for the duties of the 
day. Thus she insisted that they should 
spend their evenings at home in study, pre- 
paring for the next day's recitations, or in 
reading to her, or to themselves, as the case 
might be, acquiring useful information. And 
she took it upon herself to impress upon 
them the worth of schools, and the consequent 
necessity of making the most of their privi- 



leges. Her boys, Henry and Alexander, 
were therefore always at the head of their 
respective classes, and always diligent in their 
duties, and respectful towards the teacher, 
and to their playmates. 

Mrs. St John, a widow, on the contrary, 
was very much disposed to let her two chil- 
dren—a boy and girl— manage not only 
themselves, but her also, and if they did not 
manage to rule the school and the schoolmas- 
ter, it was no fault of hers or theirs either. 
They were never expected to stay at home of 
evenings, and if they were confined there on 
account of the inclement weather, they never 
read or studied— at least not anything except 
some yellow-covered, dog-eared novel they 
had borrowed from a neighbor, who cared 
little for his own, or his fellow-man's improve- 
ment ,or morality. So Willis and Eunice 
went out to some frief.ds, or had a bevy of 
young companions at home almost every eve- 
ning during the winter, where they romped 
and played, scolded about hard lessons and 
severe government, and laughed about the 
schoolmaster, or plotted to vex and dc fy him 
to their heart's content 

They were, of course, at the foot of classes, 
and this was always owing to the schoolmas^ 
ter's partiality and meanness; and if any of 
their pranks— which were many, and not al- 
ways artfully concealed— were deteL-tcd, it 
was all owing to jealousy and ill-will. 

One evening Mrs, St John took her knit- 
ting and went over to my aunt's to have a 
talk adout Uie ' doings and works * in school, 
and why her children were not better treated 



HOOLUASTER. 

to comprebend. But then I ktvc thougbt 
that tbc TTOret of all ia, when wo undertake 
to talk to children, we do not take the pains 
to express oureelvca clearly and accuratelj- 
jy, teach aa we do when we talk with our equals orsu- 
periore. Now, I have nolieed in nivself, and 
myauni, I think in others, that when I am to talk with 
Dr. MtLcan, our preacher, I am always par- 
ticulat to study what I would say a little bo- 
Ibre I eommenee to say it, that I may be snre 
to have the proper word lor my meaning; 
but when I am to talk with my children, I 
lo expect am apt t* be verj' caruless about my words. 
ny things And often J find what 1 was tempted to thiak 
irilt learn their stupidity in not readily coiuprebcndiDg 
;reat deal me, was in Fart only my own carelcssne^ in 
It ; but I not choosing the proper word, or in not pnt- 
illogcthcr ting it in the right place in the sentence." 

" O ! dear," exclaimed Mrs. St John 
olis good with a long drawn sigh, cxpressire of great 
■ children weariness and some impatience, " O ! dear, 
in't want what a preacher you are getting to be ! I 
id I send think I sliall be obliged to conclude that 
to teach." children are not depraved alter all, and that 
ir that I they would always do right if we didn't Tex. 
lolmaster. 'em. It does seem, according to your doc- 
luanner trine, Mrs. Humphrey, that anybody may 
3, loving, have good children if they will only take 
y he may pains enough with them, and wont worry 'em, 
re to me nor nothing. Now, for my part, I believe 
m." with Dr. JlcLcan, that they are depraved — 

made of, talalli/ depraved — and if the evil one 'aint 
I litlle to got out of 'em pretty early, they'll always 
besides, I be bad enough. And I send my children to 
nuotbing, school to baie 'em brought under and taught, 
ut of pa-! It's as much as I can do to make Ibcir clothes 
>fl' be lore and get victuals for 'em, and I'm eo tired 
when night comes, that I want tosit down and 
St..lohiiJbe still." 

you call I " But teaching my children serves to rest 
nd tilings me when I am very tired." 

Every I "You are a strange woman, Mrs. Iluin- 
> not un- phrcy, acid all the neiglibors say you arc." 
linclivcly : " Perhaps 1 am strange, Mrs. SsL John, but 
not curry , not better than my neighbors — not even so 
in lhcir|goo<l as I ought lo lie. 1 know I dilTer from 
, Mntcncc some of them, at least in tbc management o i 
cm <]uitc my ehildi'eii. Idonot think children very 
sluilyinglgood by nature. Tliej- certainly partake of 
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the common fate of humanity, and seem to i cannot teach; and many things, too, that a 
learn evil much more readily than they can 'school cannot teach, in fact, never was de- 
Icarn good. But then they are very igno- 1 signed to teach at all. And some that it can 
rant, and very prone to believe everything. [ teach only when home acts in concert with it. 



They have not reason developed and cannot, 
of course, see the evil tendency of ignorance 
or wickedness, as we can, and hence they are 
to be excused and encouraged many times, 
when grown persons would be seriously 
blamable. 

Hence I deem the first lesson a parent or 
a t<?acher should learn is patience ; and the 
more especially is this lesson needed if the 
child is dull or more than ordinarily vicious." 



Li 



For instance, there are the school studies, 
such as spelling, reading, geography, gram- 
mar, arithmetic, and others, to bo taught, 
mostly in school. But the scholars are to 
learn how to study out of school, as well as 
in it. They will not be in school more than 
a few years, and should, of coui*se, now form 
the habit of studying out of school for them* 
selves." 

" Studying out of school ! Why didn't 



There you have it again ; children are you know Mr. Bishop, of Boston, had come 



not to blame as much as we are, after all." 

" I did not exactly mean what you attribute 
to me, Mrs. St. John. But I am not sure 
that you are very far wrong. The child can- 
not reason, but the parent can. And this rea- 
son IS given us to enable us to look forward, 
and to appeal to the highest motives, iiow, 
if a child is really stupid, reason should teach 
ns that getting angry, and calling it a dunce, 
and a blockhead, and boxing its ears, is not 
the way to quicken and stimulate its thoughts, 
but rather to frighten and confuse it, and to 
make it not only stupid, but obstinate, and 
finally, perverse. In case of the stupidity 
supposed, the best way is to go over the thing 
told a second time, and instead of a louder 
and impatient tone, in a lower, and kinder, 
and more loving manner ; to invent another 
illustration or form of words, or short story ^ 
and teach what you want to in that way ; or 
to study greater simplicity and earnestness in 
what you are saying. Thus you will accom- 
plish yo\ir end, save your temper, and not sour 
and disturb the spontaneous love of the child's 
heart." 

" Well, well, I never can argue with you, 
Mrs. Humphrey, You always get the best 
of the argument. But I know that when 1 
pay for my children to go to school, I want 
the schoolmaster to teach them ; and not to 
be obliged to teach them at home." 

" That is all right and proper, certainly. 



out against all studying out of school ? The 
papers say he has in his last report, and if he 
says that children ought not to study out of 
school, he certainly ought to know," 

" I presume Mr. Bishop is right in what he 
says, but I doubt if he has said that children 
ought not to study out of school. I think he 
would have them studv less hours in all the 
day, and be confined to the school-room less 
time. But he cannot mean what you suspect 
he does, for children must learn out of the 
school-room. Let us go back again to where 
we began. It is the teacher's business to 
teach from the books. But the children 
ought to be sent to him prepared to learn. 
To do this, parents must know what their 
children are daily studying — what are their 
difficulties, and what are their capacities. 
How can they know this if they do not con- 
trive some studying for them at home V * 

" But who can keep up with all the new 
fangled books and notions of the present day ? 
Why, only winter before last we had a master 
who wanted Brown's grammar, I believe it 
was ; last winter the master and the School 
Committee must have another — they call it 
Greene's, don't they V— and I don't know what 
they'll want before Spring. Why, a lawyer 
couldn't keep up with them all. For my 
part it is enough to learn the names of the 
new books, without trying to learn what is in 
thcni, and as for that matter, I'm sure my 






But as I said in the beginning, there are children know enougli about any of these 
niany things that a teacher in a public school | books to tell all about it. I'm certain they 
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never shown any rcmarltahlo disipocition to 
pursue sL'ienlific invest! <^lions. So t 
nhere the mothers and fathers might \ 
easily, and to themselves very profitaUv, 
teach all (heir childrco to read, to write, 
to dphcr, suffieicntly well for all purposes 
of busini-as; but I very rooeh doubt if much 
more than this could bo done, 
I Let tliu desire for knowledge, the love for 
^truth, and the habits of obtdience, energy 
'and diligence in tbu pursuit of science be 
implanted at home, and the teacher's labors 
not only become very pleasant, but they are 
infinitely more valuable to the eommuni^, 

Wc lalb of division of tabor, and asanme 
that it is very profitable in all di-partmcnts of 
business. To soniv it t^an be applied only to 
a liniili'd extent In others it can be carried 
on almost inllnildy. And wherever it 
be applied, it is alwavs thought a good policy 
to divide aud sub-divide processes as liir «a 
possible. But in the work of teaching — a 
business that so readily atlmits of this division 
of labor — how little do we think of attempt- 
ing it at all. We expect the poor tcacber to 
do everything; to see tliat his scholars are 
clean, as to liauds and tiu-es at least ; to see 
that they have books, or at least to report 
their deficiency in this respect to the Com- 
mittee ; to sec that they come directly to 
school, not playing truant in going, or Ix-ing 
l.trdy in n^luming home again; to implant 
the desire to know and the love to be drilled 
and discipline<l ; to build up habits of ilili^nt, 
earnest, enthusiastic industry in the acquis- 
lion of knowledge; and Gnally, to instruct- 
and to govern so that the rude and raw chil- 
dren who are sent to him — thinking that the 
very perfection of human happiness is to ride 
on gates, slide down hill, or hunt bird's nests — 
shall in a few months become men and women, 
Wc parents send the rudest and the ramest 
of boys and girls to sclio")!, and are ' out of 
all conceit ' of the teacher if he does not 
make them into gentlemen aud ladicii in 
twelve months ! \Vhy, Mrs. ClialTue once i 
told mo that slie tent her son, seventeen years ' 
old, to Monson Acailemy, and when he liad 
been ther<; four weeks, he wiule home a IcttiT 
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to her, and in the letter there were nineteen 
words spelled incorrectly, and, added she with 
great emphasis, '• Vve never had any opinion 
of Monson Academy since, if they don't 
teach any better than that ! ' 

Now let me tell you, Mrs. St John, that 
this Mrs. Chafiee is by no means a solitary 
example. We neglect our children ourselves 
for years — all through the tender days, when 
they could easily learn mere letters and 
words — neglect especially their habits, man- 
ners and morals, — and then calculate that 
the tsacher is to make up our deficiencies, to 
remedy our errors, to counteract our own 
bad examples, and finally to make them per- 
fect gentlemen and ladies, by teaching them 
three months in a winter. And if they are 
totally neglected at home during that winter 
and are but little improved in spring, we 
throw all the blame on the teacher, when it 
really belongs to us. Home is the best 
|»la<:e atler all, to teach the most important 
thing — ^and in fact to teach the most of every 
thing good and necessary." 

Aunt Humphrey turned for a reply. Mrs. 
St. John had been asleep a half-hour. Uow 
is it with the reader ? r. 



it is my brother j the iron hammer, that inflicts 
these wounds upon mc, and therefore do I 
sigh and cry aloud. Were he a stranger, I 



should bear his blows without a groan. 



8. T. 



Learning under Difficulties — It is 
related in a biography of Rev. Preserved 
Smith, of Rowe, Mass., that ** his thirst for 
knowlcdije was so jyreat that when in the field 
at work, he would seize every leisure moment 
in exercising himself in arithmetic, by the use 
of a piece of chalk on a log, or a piece of 
bark. It was at that early period that he met 
with a Latin grammar. It greatly excited 
his curiosity, and he resolved that from that 
hour, if his life was spared him, he would ac- 
quire the knowledge of the language of which 
that little elementary work was the key. 
Thus often it is that trivial and apparently 
unimportant incidents give a direction to the 
course and destiny of lil'e. This little occur- 
rence became the germ, which afterwards 
ripened into impulses and motives, which led 
to his acquiring a collegiate education, and 
becoming: a minister of Christ 



[Translated from the (Jermftn for the Rural New Yorker.] 

A Fable. 



A piece of gold lay on a forge by the side 
of a piece of iron which the blacksmith was 
diligently hammering. And the gold turned 
with the following question to his neighbor: | i'^hedin conceaUng its' loss or counterfeitincj 

" VVhy dost thou wail and sci-eam so loud ? " , -^^ ^^^^^^ l^MUUner's Guide. 

" Seest thou not," replied the iron, " how 



There is one fashion tliat never changes. 
The sparkling eye, the coral lip, the rose-leaf 
blushing on the cheek, the rounded form, the 
elastic step are always in fashion. Health, 
rosy, bounding, gladsome health, is never out 
of fashion ; and what pilgrimages are made, 
what prayers are uttered for its |>osses8ion ! 
Failing in the pursuit, what treasures are lav- 



the iron hammer of the blacksmith is dealing; 
out blows upon me ? " 

" But I also," rejoined the bright yellow 
metal, " receive as many blows as thou dost 
from the huge hammer, and yet I do not 
groan and scream so loud as thou ; but I do 
patiently endure them." 

"Ah, yes," replied the sterner metal, 
" what reason hast thou to moan and wail,! It is by no means a proof of freedom from 
since he that torments thee is a stranger to | faults and errors, to be acute in detecting the 
thee ? To me, however, he is closely allied ; i faults and errors of others. 



Learning is obtained only by labor ; it 
cannot be bought with money ; otherwise, the 
ricli would uniformly be intelligent. Learn- 
ing regards all men as equal, and bestows her 
treasures on those only who will work for 
them. 
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And Wn the master sleeping alone. 

Alone JD his high-bncki-d chair, 
With his eyelids, and his willicred pnlui.i 

Folded us if io prayer, 
And llie mingled light and smile on his fur*. 

And we itncw not Death vm there. 

Nor knew tiiat Jiist as the clock atruek five. 

Hi.* kindly Mini away, 
A shadowy messenger silently bore 

From its Iremhling lion<r of olay, 
To be a child wllh the Saints of Heaven, 

And to dwell with Christ alway I 



[From tb* N. T. IndepcndBot.] 
Honor Among B07B. 

If, as it is Kud, there is "honor among 
thieves," why should this noble qualitj be 
lacking in so many little boys ? 

" Boys will be boys," said one in reply 
remark of mine on this subject. This I know, 
and do not desire to ixa " old headg upon 
young shoulders " AVIiat 1 want is to beg 
boys to be jjovcrned by honor, acd hooestj, 
in their dealings with one another. 

■' Why don't you lend your skates and sled 
to the other boys when you are not using 
them?" I hnve asked, ard been answered, 
" Because bo^s think nothing of breaking 
one another's things, and sometimes consider 
it imoif, and then laugh at you tor 1— inf 
so green as to lend tlicm," 

" But don't they pay the damages ':*," 

Now was my turn Io be laughed at for the 
absurdity of my question. "Pay damagis! 
never!" This grated harshly upon a m oth- 
er's ears, and I'll tell you why. Because, in 
the first place, I know how much a boy think) 
of his^r^t sled, first skates, aud first pot-kcl- 
knife. Many rich men who live in fri^e-stone 
palaces in Sew York will conless ihcy nevw 
had a greater prize than their JirsI sled, vr'uii 
its bright paint and wcll-ironcd runners, and 
that the possession of skates gave them manv 
sleepless hours of delight How when bovi 
know so well how much thi'y prize their ovm 
thinirs, is it not very much like stealing, § 
careles'lj injure another boy's [iropcrlv and 
make no effort to repair the loss ? 
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" But bow can a boy pay, wbcn be bas got 
I BO money V " I bear one of my readers say, 
perhaps impatiently. 

He can go home and tell bis father what be 
has done, and beg bim to give bim the means 
of repairing bis loss. If bis father sees fit 
to refuse bis request, be can save bis pennies 
till he has enough money of bis own ; or be 
can select from among bis playthings some- 
thing worth enough to pay for the barm be 
bas done, even if he bas to give away a very 
precious toy. if he is too poor for this, and 
has a little Yankee contrivance, perhaps be 
can mend the injured article and make it as 
good as new. If this cannot be done, be can 
go to his playmate, and say he is very sorry 
'■ for the accident, and that be is not able to 
repay tbe damages, and then show bis sorrow 
by improving tbe first chance to do his in- 
jured friend a favor. He will not have to 
Trait long for an opportunity to show kindness 
•which is better than money. 

This is as much a young boy's duty as it 
will be when be is a few years older, and acci- 
dentally injures a borrowed horse and car- 
riage, to repay the owner for his loss. A boy 
who will break another's knife, lose bis ball, 
drop bis new book in tbe mud, or break his 
sled, and then laugh at bis playmate's distress, 
or even refuse to pay him in some way for 
his loss, will be very likely to make a forger, 
defaulter, burglar, or perhaps something 
worse. 

A mean, unfeeling boy is a sad, hopeless 
sight. Like a crooked, dwarfed, young tree, 
nothing grand or noble can be made of it 
Age will only make it more ugly and despised. 
It is too much tbe fashion among boys to 
scorn gentle loving manners, or leave their 
sisters to learn such ways, while they try to 
be what they call men, A boy who wishes to 
be a true man, " tbe noblest work of God," 
must begin while be is young to be honest 
and honorable,, and ** do as be would be done 
by," for he will be tbe same person when he 
; arrows up that be is now, only stronger, larger, 
in mind and body, and better able to do good 
or evil. Let us by all means have ^^ honor 
among boys" m. e. w. 



The Heart. 

If thou hast crashed a flower, 

The root may not be bligbtod; 
If thou hast quenched a lamp, 

Once more it may be lighted; 
But on thy harp, or on thy lute, 

The string that thou hast broken. 
Shall never in sweet sound again 

Give to thy touch a token. 

If thou hast loosed a bird, 

Whose voice of song would cheer thee. 
Still, still he may be won 

From the skies to warble near thee; 
But if upon the troubled sea. 

Thou hast flung a gem unheeded, 
Hope not that wind or wave will bring 

The treasure back when needed. 

If thou hast bruised a vine. 

The summer's warmth is healing. 
And its clusters still may glow, 

Thro' the leaves their bloom revealing; 
But if thou hast a cup o'erthrown, 

With a bright draught filled — oh I never 
Shall earth give back that lavished wealth 

To cool thy parched lips' fever. 

The heart is like that cup. 

If thou waste the love it bore thee; 
And like that jewel gone, 

Which the deep will not restore thee; 
And like that strain of harp and lute, 

Whence the sweet sound is sciittered ; 
Gently, oh I gently touch the chords 

So soon forever shattered. 



Consider whether we ought not to be 
more in the habit of seeking honor for our 
descendants than our ancestors ; tliinking it 
better to be nobly remembered than nobly 
born, and striving so to live that our son's 
sons, for ages to come, might still lead their 
children reverentially to the doors out of 
which we have been carried to the grave, 
saying, " Look, this was his house ; this was 
his chamber." 



All things are so connected and depend- 
ent on each other, that if we would know one 
thing perfectly, we must bo taught by» all 
things. 



He that lives upon hope will die fastinrr. 
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riod, the word referred to was 80 constantly 
in this secondary sense, that it associated its 
primary sense never to the hearer or reader, 
any more than our word " heart " does when 
we use it as denoting the affections. To 
avoid the association, and to n^ve the more 
accurate sense according to our idiom and 
usage, we shall substitute our word for theirs 
in reading this epistle. The last phrase 
would read, then, ** because the heart of the 
saints is refreshed by the*e, brother." 

The Apostle now proceeds to his immedi- 
diate design — ^the introduction and. reconcilia- 
tion of Onesimus to his master. " Where- 
fore, though I might be much bold in Christ 
to enjoin thee that which is convenient, yet 
for love's sake I rather beseech thee, being 
such an one as Paul the aged, and now also 
a prisoner of Jesus Christ," How strong the 
claim! How affecting the titles! **I be- 
seech thee for my son " — how masterly I not 
thy servant, but — " my son Onesimus, whom 
I have begotten in my bonds ; (which in time 
past was to thee unprofitable, but now profita- 
ble ** — another allusion to the primary mean- 
ing of the name Onesimus — "but now 
profitable to thee and to me ;) whom I have 
mnt again : thou, therefore receive him, that 
mine own heart." What an expression of 
ection in this — "mine own heart I" 1 






I to tT^'® never met with but one other parallel 

^sample where this term of affection has 

' ro.'^^ employed. It is in a beautiful letter of 

1^^ lidiock Fitchbowne, a noWe Roman Catho- 

£ who fell a victim to state policy in England, 

ff the reign of Queen Elizabeth. In one of 

'fife; t^ <D^^ touching and soul-melting letters I 

^er read, written by him to his wife whom 

ie most devotedly loved, on the night prior 

his execution, he addresses her once by the 

>st pathetic title of endearment ; " my own 

'heart." But we proceed: "whom I would 

have retained with me, that in thy stead he 

might have ministered unto me in the bonds 

of the gospel : but without thy mind would I 

do nothing ; that thy benefit should not be. 
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that thou shouldst receive him forever ; not 
now as a ser^^ant, but above a servant, a 
brother beloved, specially to me, but how 
much more unto thee, both in the flesh and 
in the Lord ! If thou count me therefore a 
partner, receive him as myself." How de- 
cided, as a gentleman I " If he hath wronged 
thee, or oweth thee ought, put that on mine 
account. I, Paul, have written it with mine 
own hand, I will repay it" How just and 
honorable as a gentleman ! " Albeit, I do not 
say to thee how thou owest unto me even 
thine own self besides." How delicate, ^s a 
gentleman ! " Yea, brother, let me have joy 
of thee in the Lord : refresh my heart in the 
Lord." And now, lest Philemon might possi- 
bly doubt the Apostle's confidence in bis 
friendship, from anything which had been 
written, he continues : " Having confidence 
in thy obedience, I wrote unto thee, knowing 
that thou wilt also do more than I say." And 
then, he gives that highest mark of confidence 
which one gentleman can give to another, 
by soliciting a favor, and thus putting himself 
in the power of the other, who may hurt him 
by a refusal : " But withal, prepare me also a 
lodging ; for I trust that through your prayers 
I shall be given unto you." The remaining 
three verses are but the ordinary closing salu- 
tations, in which, however, with the refine- 
ment of a gentleman, he shows Philemon that 
he regards him precisely as he had always 
done before : " Here salute thee Epaphras, 
my fellow prisoner in Christ Jesus ; Marcus, 
Aristarchus, Demas, Lucas, my fellow labor- 
ers. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with your spirit ! Amen." 

This letter of St. Paul to Philemon has 
been compared with the famous letter of 
Pliny the younger, on a similar occasion, and 
with one of the great Epistolographer, Horace, 
and has been pronounced by the finest judges, 
altogether superior to them both. Dr. Dod- 
dridge remarks upon it, that it is " conducted 
with the happiest address, and, in true polite- 
ness, may vie with that of the greatest mas- 



as it were, of necessity, but willingly." How'ters of epistolary style in antiquity," and, 
honorable and considerate was this! <* For again, in another phice, that "we see here, 
perhaps he therefore departed for a season, in a most striking hght, bow perfectly consist- 
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ent true politeness is, not only with all the 
warmth and sincerity of the friend, but even 
with the dignity of the Christian and the 
Apostle." 

Having thus, although at a greater length 
than I had intended, completed my analysis 
of the character of St. Paul, in the particular 
subject which has been before us, I hope I 
may be considered justified in saying, that 
St Paul is my model of the highest polite- 
ness, and my example of the gentleman — the 
true gentleman — the Christian gentleman. 

^ow please to remember, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, that St. Paul was a teacher — and a 
very successful teacher. And can any one 
doubt, for a moment, afler reviewing the 
character and history of this Apostle, that one 
of the very great instrumentalities of his suc- 
cess — one of the greatest simply natural in- 
strumentalities — was that he always preserved 
** the manners of a Christian gentleman ? " 

As a final argument upon this topic of 
Christian politeness, let me remiud you that 
it is a direct precept of the Christian Scrip- 
tures — a positive commandment of the Holy 
Spirit of Inspiration : '^ Be courteous." Now 
has it not been a customary opinion in the 
world, that courtesy or good manners is a 
matter which, has nothing in particular to do 
with religion ? And to many ears, I doubt 
not, it may sound strange to hear from the 
Scriptures such a command as this, and to 
listen to a minister enforcing, as one of the 
bounden topics of his preaching, the precept, 
** Be courteous." 

But, in reality, the acts of courtesy, or of 
true politeness in the mutual dealings of 
men with men, proceed from the very dispo- 
sitions of Christianity. True courtesy is 
founded in benevolence. Its acts spring from 
kindness of heart. The mere conventional 
rules of society — ^the etiquette of the day — 
are factitious and changeable — but true cour- 
tesy is the acting out of benevolence. And 
the precepts of the Scriptures everywhere 
aissert the rules : '' Be kindly afiectioned one 
towards another — in honor preferring one 
another," — ^** Look not every man on his own 
tilings, but every mi^n s^po on the things of 



others." These are the rules of the ^i 
highest politeness as well as of Christian 
bearance. Mutual considerateneas for 
another — the desire to oblige, and make oi 
another happy — this is the true courtesy, 
this is the law of Christian love. There 
an honesty, even a bluntncss, in the intei 
course which we may have with e-ach otherj 
which is not inconsistent with the duty hi 
required ; but it is mingled with kindness — ii 
is never divorced from gentleness. The 
Christian will be courteous. Whatever 
bluntness, or his ignorance of the artii 
rules of society, his acts will still be coui 
ous ; for he maintains in his heart the spii 
of gentleness and kindness. Thus one of 
tests of a man's religion is, although it 
sound strangely, his courtesy. 

Now when such a truth as this is so plaioi 
and such a duty as this is so clearly oblij 
is it toot a matter of surprise, that any 
sons professing to be Christians can alloi 
themselves in any breach of good manners — '1 
especially, that any can cultivate a style 
behavior that shall make them rough and 
pulsive to others, that shall cause others to 
judge them cold, and harsh, and unfeeling ? 
And is it not still more a matter of surprise^ 
that some professedly Christian people, in* 
stead of endeavoring to counteract in their 
children the spirit of selfishness and wilful- 
ness, which leads to unseemly and even to 
brutish conducLshould actually encourage in 
them a style of4anners, which makes them 
disrespectful to their elders, and coarse and 
disobliging in their intercourse with others. 
Our fathers, in a former generation, who tried 
to teach their children to be polite — to rise 
up in the presence of the hoary head, to 
answer modestly and with reverence to supe- 
riors and elders, and to tn*at their mothers 
and sisters, and the female sex, with defer- 
ence and mildness, and honorable propriety — 
our fathers, I say, who taught their children 
politeness, knew more of the real genius 
of Christianity than those who now-a-dajs 
teach them that bad manners is the mark of 
independence, and that vulgarity and gross- 
ness of deportment are identical with manli- 
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neas and freedom. True Christian courtesy 
is no( confined to set rules of artificial be- 
havior, — it is another and a higher thing than 
conformity to the fashions of the day, — it is 
the common property of the rich and the 
poor, of the learned and the illiterate, of the 
farmer, the artizan, the merchant, the profes- 
sional man, — ^it is acting benevolently, — ^it is 
embraced in obedience to that <;reat law 
which Christ has given to his people, and 
which, if universally obeyed, would make a 
new and a blessed world of this old wretched 
one. " Do unto others as ve would that oth- 
ers should do unto you." 

Perhaps it would be most judicious, after 
having detained you so long, and having 
illustrated the true Christian politeness, to 
leave the topic right here, and to trust you to 
make for yourselves the fitting application of 
the subject But, if you will bear with me 
some eight or ten minutes longer, I would 
like to apply the subject in a few particulars. 

There are three classes of persons with 
whom the teacher is brought into association 
— ^the children, his pupils — their parents and 
guardians — and society generally. In refer- 
ence to his intercourse with each of these 
classes I would say a few woi'ds. 

1. In regard to the teacher's intercourse 
teith his pupils. In school and out of school 
he should always treat them politely. If wc 
should say that a teacher should maintain his 
authority over his scholars, probably all would 
assent to the statement But there may be 
some to whom it will sound strantrelv, when I 
say, that it is equaUy essential that the teach- 
er should maintain his politeness towards 
them — for politeness is essential to authority. 
If you are polite to them, you make them 
respect themselves as well as respect you, and 
self respect is a great security against all the 
faults and errors to which children arc subject 
in the school-room. One of the greatest 
lessons which you can teach children is that 
they should respect themselves — that they 
should have a sense of personal dignity and 
responsibility. It they respect themselves, 
they will study patiently; they will obey 
their teacher; they will be oi*derly, and feel a 



pride in observing the laws and regulations 
of the school. The moment you can induce 
a child to respect himself, that moment you 
have secured the great agency of success. 
We cannot dwell upon this, and need not, for 
you all understand it Now a polite and 
gentlemanly demeanor to your pupils shows 
them that you respect them, that you do not 
look upon them simply as babes — as creatures 
of no consequence in themselves, to be gov- 
erned as unreasoning animals — but that you 
look upon them as important, as capable of 
intelligence and of feeling, that you respect 
them, and therefore treat them deferentially 
and considerately. And when once your 
pupils realize this from your manners to- 
wards them, they will immediately realize 
that they are sotnebodies, that they are of 
some importance, that they have a character 
to uphold ; they will, in short, respect them- 
selves, and then your success with them is 
certain. I know a teacher, one of the most 
successful in my acquaintance, and his power 
lies in this one thing. He treats every boy 
and girl as if he were a man or a woman, 
and the children feel the influence mightily. 
He is not distinguished for his learning, nor 
for any particular gracefulness of manner. 
He is of fair and medium ability, and his 
manners, from his early associations, are rath* 
er awkward. But he is truly polite, kind, re- 
spectful to his pupils, treating each one with 
marked consideration, listening attentively 
to their questions, quiet and collected, and 
making each child feel that he considers each 
of them a gentleman or a lady, and expects 
each one to act accordingly. And they do 
act so. From a noisy, unruly school, under 
another system, that school is orderly, still, 
and marked by its spiiit of politeness, and 
the progress of the pupils is surprising. Re- 
specting his pupils, the teacher induced his 
pupils to respect themselves ; and then their 
success and his were secured. 

1 believe, if you will examine the course 
of the most successful teachers— those who 
in our public and in our select schools, 
have attained the highest reputation — such 
men as Sherwin, of Boston^or Kingsbury, of 
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[For the B. I. SohooImMter.] 
Qleaninsfl firom the Fields of Xiteratare. 

NUMBEB II. 
BT H. T. BPIEBT. 

Old winter with its chilling winds has fled, 
and the glad time of singing birds, and mur- 
muring rivulets has come. " The trees clap 
their hands for joy, and again the voice of 
the turtle is heard in our land/' Spring has 
breathed upon the open spaces where winter 
was lately laid, and her warm breath has 
changed his cold white flakes into showers of 
snow-drops, millions of starry and silver 
rimed daisies, and long leagues of nodding 
lilies of the valley. The robins have been 
beaxd from the swaying elms on the hill-tops, 
and at the sound of their voices, all the lin- 
gering songsters have hurried from the sunny 
south, and gather once again in their old 
cathedrals, the woods, to sing to the shimmer- 
ing sunlight, which, like golden lamps, bums 
between the openings of the branches, and 
flashes on the shrine-like stems of the sur- 
rounding trees. The days are growing warm, 
and a soft, dreiamy haze floats through the 
air, as the memory of a long gone summer 
of our childhood days floats through our 
dreams. The wind comes to us from far-ofi* 
hill sides, up the shadowy valley, and on 
through the dense forest, bearing on its wings 
the perfumed breath of a thousand May- 
flowers. The golden summer time will soon 
be with us, and its herald, the spring, is sing- 
ing many a joyous song of the gladsome hours 
that are yet to be. The green leaves are 
spreading themselves like a great canopy, over 
the land, while the hard, rough features of 
nature, that have been covered for so long a 
time with a veil of white, are gradually as- 
suming a new and beautiful guise, and many 
rare and charming pcenes are unfolding 
themselves to our sight. 

We have in our mind's eye just such a 
view as William Roderick Lawrrnck 
describes in the following poem, which came to 
U.S a ft' w days since, fresh from his genial muse. 
There is an easy flow to Lawrence's poetry 
that we greatly admire, and as we read this, 



we can almost catch the sound of the laugh- 
ing stream, as it goes babbling on through the 
willows, into the still, deep wood : 

A Sketch trom. Nature. 

Upon a sloping bank, beneath the sliade 
Of giant trees, the quiet flocks repose, 

And often cool them in the limped stream, 
That on its devious way serenely flows. 

The willow, with its gnarled trunk, decayed, 
Upon the margin of the stream is seen; 

Its feathery foliage by soft breezes swayed, 
Delights the cyo with varied shades of green. 

The fair wave sparkles where the rosy light 
Steals through the branches o'er the waters 
blue, 

The osier quivers in the sunbeams bright. 
And sombre shadowtJ temper every hue. 

Still herds are browsing, where the ambient air 
Is drowsy with the noontide stifling heat; 

The grateful shade the patient creatures share, 
Lulled by the waters munnuring low and sweet. 

Refreshing breezes bathe the heated brows 
Of those who toil, and glint the landscape o'er 

With lights and shadows, where the grain field 
bows 
In graceful beauty long the fertile shore. 

The hills arc sleeping! basking in the sun; 

Some half in shadow swell in graccAil lines. 
Round their green base cool waters silent run, 

O'ershaded here and there by stalwart pines. 

The daisy opes its gentle, modest eye. 
The violet is dancing in the breeze, 

Soft, fleecy clouds are flitting through the sky, 
And zephyrs whisper low among the trees. 

Nature is lovely in each varied guise, 
Each dress assumed, in sunshine or in shade; 

We cannot love, nor yet, too highly prize 
Her sacred haunts, on mountain, or in glade. 

£ver and anon, amid the busy din and tur- 
moil of life, there comes to the world-wearied 
child the sweet thought, " Tin going home." 

Borne on the wings of every passing sorrow 
that sweeps over the heart of the orphan one, 
when life's brightest hopes arc darkened, is 
the sweot thought, " Vm going home." 

To the lone wanderer of earth who has 
seen the cherished of his heart laid away in 
the silent halls, and whose soul longs and 
yearns for the hour to come when his life-bark 
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I'm going home) and loTed ones wait 
To cltup my hand on fonder shore, 
And lead me llirough the " golden gale " 

To come forlb carthwnrd nevermore. 
There's joi/ in rach fareicdl I speak, 
For lore't adUas are denlMnt tia. 
That oit our afltr-mfmorin brtnk. 

Like ««re. o/ rest /™«i far qf •**»■ 
Ilarfford, Conn. 

We think the following original lines from 
the gifted pen of Masfrkd, fully sustains 
the opinion we expressed of his produetions 
last month. He has a graceful, ofi'-bandcd 
way of expressing his sentiments, that will 
always be appreciated. 

The Star of Hope. 

One bright star nom on high 

Smiles o'er our way, 
And cliccra Ilic vrenry heart 

Wllh it* bright raj; 
Upon the path of all 

tt o'er doth Sliine, 
But th' brlghrcHt of iu rays, 

E'er ndl on mine. 
When life soems dark and lone. 

And friends but fuwj 
When thujc, the moel beloved, 

Uuy prove untrue. 
When the unthinking world 

Doth dietunt seem, 
Then this star o'er my heart 

Doth briglitly gteara. 

It Hieers the slndent's heart, 

The peasant's bomc; 
It cheers the christian one 

In houre of Bloom, 
In darkness and despair 

Wo all should gnipe, 
Should o'er our pnlli ne'er gleam 

The Stir of Hope. 
Elm Rl>mt. 

We find in Chamber's Joumat a long arti- 
cle entitle.! " The Grace and Glorj- of Life." 
which contains muny rich and ennobling 
titoughts. We place a lew of them amoi^ 
oar " Gleanings," tnu-ting our readers may 
find something in them " whereby they may 

" Have a respect for life. It la a great and 
beautlfnl thing, notwlihi'tundiiig all tlie gloomy 
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and depreciatory views that have been taken of 
it. The Giver pats it at your disposal, as so much 
i&w material for you to work upon, leaving you 
in accordance with that system of general free- 
dom assigned to you, to turn it into silk or into 
serge, as yon may please. What a superb tissue 
it becomes in some hands, and what a horsecloth 
in others ! Overlooking altogGth(^r the ambitious 
few who seek for mere distinction in the eyes of 
their fellow creatures, as being set upon the glo- 
itfication of their own little personalities, let us 
view the rational and cultivated mun addressing 
himself to the duties placed before him, and the 
eigoyment within his reach, and mtiking out of 
these a self-consistent respectable life, in con- 
formity with the natural conditions in which he 
is placed— that is, with the divine rules that hedge 
bis being — and then turn to any one of the 
numberless unfortunates who abuse this inesti- 
mable possession by sloth, folly, and wickedness, 
and what a contrast is presented! the one so fair 
a scene, and the other such a desolation — a 
queen's robe compared with a beggar's rag ! Yet 
what the one makes it, the other may. Each 
and all of us, whatever our position, may culti- 
vate, in some degree, the grace and glory of life. 

We wake into this world, and, after seventy 
years, go to sleep again. Of that rounding 
sleep the phenomena are unknown. The waking 
interval, which is the subject we have to deal 
with, is tolerably well understood. It includes 
labor for the supply of wants, thoughts, affec- 
tions, aspirations; a pursuit of happiness that 
never appears quite successftil, but only because 
if happiness were attained, we should find in it 
Just the misery of having no more to seek for. 
Well, then, we must work, and work is always 
more or less, you say, antagonistic to the grace 
of life. Grant tliat It is, God has at least made 
it a hardship to no man — so much the reverse, 
that its activities and excitements are indispensi- 
ble to our having a pleasant life at all. What we 
have here to observe is, that, if work be con- 
ducted in the advantageous ways that our inge- 
nious faculties suggest, it need not so much en- 
gross any of us, not even the humblest hand- 
laborers, as to preclude some decent shaix: of 
attention being given to the cultivation of the 
grace and glory of life. The poorest drudges may 
have their times of cleanness and neatness ; care 
may surround them in their dwellings with things 
lovely and pleasant to look upon; they may 
walk the upright walk of manliness and self- 
respect, if they only will think they are men, and 
believe that to be a man is something in this grand 
economy. 

We wish all poor plodders in the world, who 
find no enjoyment in intellectual pursuits, but' 



look for happiness amid the sordid things around 
them, and call wealth the glory of life, would 
obsen'e what a wonderful work man is, in his 
powers and susceptibilities, and how many fine 
things surround and stand In relation to him! 
To employ his i)ower8 on these things, so as to 
bring their benefits to bear upon his susceptibili- 
ties, is, in a word, the secular destiny of man. 
If, walking humbly with the Giver, and not for- 
getful of an ultimate and higher destiny, he could 
fulfil this perfectly, he would come as near to 
happiness as a being of indefinite desires ever 
can. Seeing what admirable things these powers 
and susceptibilities are, and what a beautiful re- 
lation it is in which they stand to external things, 
how sad to sec so many men misusing them, 
making life, consequently, a mere scries of blun- 
ders alternating with sufferings, till the designs 
of creative Providence itself comes to be called 
into question I Not one of us but might do better 
with this fine thing called life, if we only believed 
it possible, and were to make a resolute en- 
deavor." 

Original lines from " The Orplian to his 
Orphan Friend," comes home to the heart, 
and tell the tale of many a life we wot of: 

The summer of our youth has come. 

The spring time of our woes; 
The fond companions of our homo 

Rest in their still repose ; 
Too good for earth— like summer's breath 

Upon the tempest driven. 
They rode upon the wings of Death 

Triumphant into heaven. 

Their likeness we shall never meet. 

Throughout this world of care; 
They gently led our infant feet 

Into the paths of pmyer, 
And tanght us how the Savior bled. 

His chosen ones to keep; 
And watched about our cradle bed 

To guard our helpless sleep. 

But they are gone — the silver chord 

Is loosed that lx)und them hei-e. 
Their parting like a prophet's word 

Is ringing In mine ear: — 
" Remember that the Lord is just. 

Who rules the earth and heaven. 
Remember still that you are dust. 

And must to dust be given." 

But they are gone, the spring shall twine 
Its garlands round their bed, 
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that narrow place. They still are with 
u in days past; they speak to ns in to 
sympathy deep and heartfelt, teaching 
lid the trials, lemptacious and Borrows of [ 
to look beyond this vale of tears for happic 
and rc«t. Each gray K'iniinering stone, bearing 
"' of ' the loved and lost," has Inscribed 

upon it a moumfnl lesson. It speaks of min. 
It tells us, that as we ore now, so were the inan- 
forms bcoeath. la this solitude? No!— 
wherever the mind can find companionship, or 
learn a lesson of truth, or receive cncourageineiil 
in the performance of duty, Ihrre i'« socictj-. Ii 
it in the halls of fashion, where pleasure's vou- 
throng, and tneny feet keep time in the live- 
an™ to the sonl-lhrilling mnsic? Go there, 
and join in the gleeful laugh, eschangc the 
heartlcsn, unmeaning compHmcnts, the witleii 
jest, smile and be gay I 
But in the pauses of the joyous rcvcliy, does ever 
thought of sadness steal over the spirit? Has 
the genllc strain left a weight npon the heart, or 
hrought from memorj-'s (rolden treasuiy a vl^on 
of the past? Look around for some friend whose 
would gladden the mourner's heart, gay 
hcamln^ eyes and glowing smiles meet the aad- 
dcned gaze, merry voices reply to the monrnfol 
questioning, and a Joyons Inngh answers the tear. 
No sympathy here forlhe broken-hearted. There 
re no tones in their songs for the lowly spirit. 
The distracting sound of mirth jars hanJIy the 
chord of the stricken mind; and, turning (Vom 
the heartless merriment, who is not ready to ex- 
claim with sincerity, Tkrre ii Solitude." 



We close with one thought from ' 
Karl's Sketch Boole:" 



Meiater 



Adding what Loagfellow says in the same 

They come, the shapes of joy and wo, 

The niry crowds of long ago. 

The dreams and fancies known of yore, , 

That have been and shall be no mora. 

Tlicy change the clolstets of Iho night 

Into a garden of delight. 

They make the dark and dreary hours 

Oiwn and blossom into ftowci^. 

I would not sleep! I love to bo 

Again in their Aiir company. 

Dulcre my lips can bid them stay, 

They pass and vanish quite away. 



r 
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[Fbr ihe R, I. Hchoolmaster.] 

Tlie Substitution of Ijii>-traiiiinff for Eduoa- 

tion. 

BT A HO&MAXXn. 



We presume that most teachers aim to ac- 
complish something in their teaching. If not 
destitute both of pride and conscience, they 
will have one of two things in view — either 
the appearance of the school, for the sake of 
popularity, or the welfare of the scholars, for 
the sake of doing good. They will either 
aiai to benefit, or " show off." These oppo- 
site aims give rise to two opposite theories of 
teaching, and from these latter proceed the 
fruits of practice, diversely reared from a 
distinct parcntav;e. 

We do not propose to argue that they, who 
believe that the object of schools is to fill the 
mind (or, rather, memory) with the strange 
weight of words which they would call 
knowledge, have a very limited idea of edu- 
cation. Nor do we intend to show that the 
theory which would develop and discipline 
the whole mind, is the true one. But we do 
mean to say that the substitution of lip-trainiug 
for education is an evil fearfully prevalent in 
our schools. What we mean is, that words 
are called for by the teacher, and not ideas ; 
that scholars are allowed to deliver phrases 
and sentences without the thought; that 
promptness of delivery is sought for at the 
expense of accurateness and originality in 
thinking. The forrits of teaching are alive 
but the soul is dead. In one word, the lips 
are cultivated, but all the other and nobler 
faculties of the mind are ^* sunk in lethargy 
as profound as the slumbers of non-existence." 
We know there are difficulties in the way 
of true and thorough teaching. A teacher 
may happen to enter a place^ where a decided 
effort to teach correctly is made at the ex- 
pense of a reputation, and possibly result in 
the loss of his situation. In such a place, if 
he speaks of the education of the mind, of 
teaching scholars to think^ he is met by an 
argument proposed by a thousand previous ex- 
hibitions, which amounts to this: that the 
scholars tciU not appear so well if taught in 

11 



this way. If he frequently pauses in the 
course of a recitation to investigate the sub- 
ject, and to elicit thought from the pupils, 
then, because original answers are not given 
so readily as those committed to memory, it is 
inferred that the scholarh* are dull. In arith- 
metic, if he should teach principles rather 
than rules, he would be told that all that is 
wanted is the " practical part** 

The number of pages passed over during 
the term, and the manner in which the pu- 
pils can ** parrot** them, is the Alpha and 
Omega of the great test of most examinations. 
This is an old story. It has been told too 
oflen to be true now. Yet it is an indisputa- 
ble fiict that a large majority of our schools, 
either from a misconception on the part of 
the teacher, of the object of schools, or from 
a desire to satisfy the whims of a neighbor- 
hood, are substituting lip-training for the de- 
velopment of mind. Thousands of pupils are 
now loading their memories with words and 
paragraphs that will pass from the mind, or 
remain without effect. But what is the ob- 
ject of education V The amount of positive 
knowledge gained in the common schools, at 
best, is very limited. Beyond this, therefore, 
there is a higher end to be attained, which is 
the discipline of the mind — the preparing of 
the mind to learn unaided. There is some- 
thing in this substitution of lip-training for 
education that blindfolds whole races of men. 
But there are halcyon days in the future) 
when the great show-horses of bragging scalp- 
tors will be pulled down, and the true and 
beautiful works of art reared in their places. 



[For the R. I. Sohoolmuter.] 
"Evil Effects of Study out of School." 

An article with the above caption appeared 
in the March number of the Schoolmaster, 
copied from the Boston Medical Journal. A 
careful perusal of the article has suggested a 
few queries : 

1. How shall hoys spend their long winter 
evenings f Shall they fold their hands upon 
the lounge, and endure them in idleness ? or 
shall they learn to sew and knit, and join 
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their sisters with their needles? or again, 
shall they spend their evenings in the vacant 
reading of the last newspaper story, which 
kts them into the mysteries of ** love, court- 
•hip, jealousy, and breach of promise?" 
Shall they S()end this time in reading useful 
books? But what reading can be of any 
value, that does not require thought? and 
what of any avail that is not remembered ? 
and, if remembered, why may it not be re- 
cited, in substance, to the other members of 
the ^unily ? and if to the family, why not in 
the class at school ? and if th'is reading is to 
eonfine both the body and the mind, why may 
it not be a school lesson in history, or why 
may not the same time and thought be ex- 
pended upon a composition, a piece of pen- 
manship or drawing, or even upon a lesson in 
grammar or physiology ? 

If we had asked whsrc boys who have no 
regular employment do spend their evenings^ 
the answer would have been too painfully 
obvious. Ask those youths, whose vacant 
laugh and untamed yell are heard upon our 
streets late at night, who repeat the profane' 
jest at the corners, who patronize the cigar 
divan and the oyster saloon, and they can tell 
us where they spend their evenings. 

Shall our boys pursue a course of evening 
liome study, or street study ? 

2. How shall girls spend their ei^eningsf 
They^an do plain or fancy sewing, stitch, 
knit or embroider ; but what exercise or rest 
will they get in these or kindred employ- 
ments ? The eyes are tried much more than 
they would bo in study, and the mind is quite 
as much perplexed and wearied. 

No one would think of sending girls out oi 
doors to take exercise in the evening, and 
they will not generally get it within doors, 
except at the dancing-school or in the ball- 
room — places not distinguished for the pro- 
motion of health. 

Children should exercise by daylight, and 
in the open air. Let them go out and call up 
the earliest songsters from their nestling 
places, and put back the curtains for the sun ; 
let them join hands with the spade and the 
hoe in the garden, of lyith their companions 



in a brisk walk or even run. But all this may 
be attended to, and still there will be time for 
home study. Scholars are not so much in- 
jured by excessive mental labor, as they are 
by their neglect to take out-door exercise, 
and especially by Uieir irregtUarities in both 
study and exercise. There is an evil here 
which parents and teachers should endeavor 
to correct The argument, however, point- 
ing all, does not bear against home study, hot 
against so many hours of confinement in the 
school-room. Many of the best educators are 
of the opinion that more of the studying 
should be done at home, and the time spent 
in the school-room restricted to the recitations. 

Whatever raav be the theories iu rejnird to 
home study, the facts are very much in its 
favor. The cases of resultant injury are the 
rare exceptions which may be easily eon- 
trolled and corrected. c. H. 

Providence J April y 18-jG. 



[For the R. I. Schoolmaater.] 
""WTiat ShaUI DoP" 

A very important question, truly. In fact, 
none more so. We hope, however, that it is 
uttered in good faith, not despairingly, as we 
heard it from one oi our co-laborers the other 
day, in the midst of perplexity and manifest 
distress. We take it for granted that it is, 
rather, the outspeaking of an earnest, ardent 
desire to improve and excel, accompanied 
with a resolute determination to succeed. It 
would be most fortunate, could we and all 
our fellow-teachers constantly experience the 
upswelling of this desire, attended by the in- 
spiration of cheerfulness and hope. But the 
fortune of our fellows is more propitious than 
ours, if they never, when wearied with toil, 
beset with difficulties, and burdened with re- 
sponsibility, have felt like exckiming, *' W^ho 
is sufficient for those things ? " and with, at 
least, momentary emotions kindred to those 
of despair, giving a mental, heart pained ut- 
terance to the plaint " What shall I do ? " 

But it is not our purpose to sentimentalize. 
And if it were, and in this regard we were 
called upon to furnish a brief and compre- 
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liensiTe answer to the question proposed, we 
woald simply say, do wliat heart and con- 
science in the light of reason and revelation 
dictate. Do it resolutely and without fear. 
Give gloom and despair to the winds. With 
truth for a guide, seek the path of duty, and 
fear no lions in the way. 

But you say, " We understood all this be- 
fore. Iiistrt|etions of so (i^eneral a character 
are not the object of our search. We want 
something specific; something that we can 
make immediately practical." 

You are perfectly right We sympathize 
wirh you, fully. We have often felt that the 
instrui'tions we have ourselves received, 
though excellent in themselves, were too gen- 
eral to admit easily of specifk; application. 
Therefore, although, we do not feel very well 
prepared for the task, we will endeavor in 
respect to a few points, to be particular. 

For instance, you have a ** troublesome 
pupil." He is indolent and careless. He 
neglects his lessons and is constantly on the 
al»*rt for mischief. He even seems to take 
pleasure in giving you annoyance. You think 
you have tried every available expedient, but 
in vain. You have endeavored to do your 
best, but he seems incorrigible. " Now you 
ask, " What can J do ? " 

If your conviction that he is incorrigible 
amounts to a moral certainty, we would say, 
first of all, and are almost inclined to add 
worst also, report him to the proper authori- 
ties, and secure his removal from the school. 
But we should be very slow to recommend 
this course. Utterly incorrigible cases are 
rare. And how much better, how much more 
heavenly, to reform and improve a pupil, than 
to cut him off from perhaps his only hope of 
b^ng saved from disgrace and ruin ! Is it 
not better to labor on faithfully and patiently ? 
Do not suffer yourself to be specially annoyed 
by either his defects or overt acts, and par* 
ticularly do not let him knou) that he can 
annoy yop. Evidently he does nut love you. 
In fact he exhibits quite too manifest tokens 
of his dislike. This, you feel sure, is entirely 
his fault Perhaps it is so ; primarily no 
doubt it is ; for successful and obedient schol- 



ars are more or less attached to their teachers. 
But it is worth while to be quite guarded on 
this point May not his alienation be in part 
lowing to some deficiency of yours? Have 
you not exhibited irritability and impatience 
in your manner of treating his defects ? And 
has he not become discoufaged and reckless 
from feeling that you are prejudiced against 
him, and that you are not really interested in 
his improvement? 

And are you sure that youiiave given him 
no cause for this feeling ? Are your feelings 
toward him those of periect kindness? If 
not, you also are in a fault — ^a grievous fault I 
This must be removed, or you can never 
mould him to your purpose, farther than you 
can produce in him the spirit of a slave. You 
must cherish for him a kind regard, and also 
make him know and feel it, or you cannot 
succeed. Nor is it a very difficult task to 
make kindness ielt where it really exists. 
Scholars, even bad scholars, often possess a 
keen intuition. They eiisily distinguish be- 
tween true kindness and its counterfeit, and 
well understand the fact where it does not at 
all exist When they see that it is the con- 
trolling nx)tive in their teacher, they will fre- 
quently submit to punishment, not only pa- 
tiently, but with an evident desire to make it 
the means for themselves, of reformation and 
improvement 

But we are dwelling on this point too long, 
and will only express our firm conviction that 
teachers often fail of winning pupils to their 
wishes, and of securing for them the benefit 
so much to be desired, either from the want 
of a deep and abiding interest in their appro- 
priate work, or from a lack of it in respect to 
some of their pupils, individually. 

If then your pupil cherishes no love for 
vou, we would say, as a friend ^and brother, 
assure yourself, first of all, that yours for him 
is earnest and sincere ; and if by the exer- 
cise of this, combined with an adherence to 
the principles of rectitude, from which you 
will not suffer yourself to swerve, you do not 
mould him to your will, at our next interview 
we will search farther for the difliculty. 
Meanwhile let us remember that, while the 
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n important truth in sajing 



laid that — 

annwcr nought but love. 

cortaialy truo to the extent 



friend of ours — our quondt 
Rftfr a co-lBhorcr witii us In 
■ wot of, nnd now n profesjor 
Ing in the Great West— (dear 

bvgoryou, don't Imagine us an 

ugly one, If we have lived long 
eh things) — a very good IHcnJ 

boneat ono too, nho whilom 
; Islnnd, and Ihcn beitfred him- 
Vermont, and now is alill better 



le Wcm 



t tell where 



lee — has sent us a letter, a long 
one— wbicU wo Uy before our 
I't mean to say ibei^ U mnch in 
t tliat iheru is not. But we do 



I another part of this number.— 
GiuiiT Wkbt, 4th ni< 

as greatly rejoiced the other 
t of your open, honest coun- 
ore amiling upon me, and by 
you gave me of doings in a 

I herewith send you some 
I have capturetf without thi 
ive Slave Law or Uncle Sam' 
immit them to thy tender mer 
them u eeemeth good to thee, 
iritten before, but my duties 

pressing. I am teaching 
om A it C, to studies in the 
College, and Ihave something 
«d of the (imes in this stirring 

e purchased a new double- 
nd mutl take time to use that. 
D sorts is quite pleat}-. Squir- 



rels, grey, black, red, and striped, are ratber 
abundant; partridges are numerous; ducks 

thick, hut all vanish to nothing in 
pariaon with the flocks of pigeona. Old hnn- 
ters talk about deer and wolves, with black 
bears thrown in for variety ; but 1 do ni 
aspire so high. Aly skill in hunting and all 
kinds of nood-crall is not great yet, bet it 
presumed it will increase in the future by 
practice. 

And now 1 purpose to say a word ti 
of this land, so long, and to so many the loikd 
of promise. This is indeed a great ci 
Like Washington, it is a region of magnificent 
distances, but with an infinity of meaning. 
laive prairies, the boundless forests, 
the vast lakes and rivers, all seem to unite 
with the unfettered breezes that sweep over 
ie free, glorious anthem of prute to 
their Omnipotent Maker. Man, too, catches 
the infection, and if bis soul be capable of n 
;eiving impressions from the sublime and the 
beautii'ul, bis whole being will thrill with a 
inspiration hitherto unknown. If one would 
t is meant by omniscience and in- 
finity, let bim roam through this western 
world, and he will Gnd bit perceptions w 
derfuUy beighteoed by gazing on the iDi[ 
iog works of the Creator. In fact, a n 
leels, and acts, and is, in this country, lar 
difierent from what he is lAken for in New 
England. There fashion and public opinion 
put a man in a straight jacket, and he does 
.'erj- much as others do ; here, such sbacfclei, 
o a great extent, fall off, and he acts out his 
lature as though under the influence (f 
laughing gas. 

ermont is so much like a inathetnatical 
that a man must walk in a narrow wayif 
he continues an inhabitant of the State ; and 
your own little Kbody, dear Sckootmaaltr, 
without any disrespect to your honored aeU^ 
is so small that a man ia actually obliged to 
sing through life in the same hum-drum tone 
lor want of room in wbieb to " turn his tune." 
Here, however, there is elbow-room enougfa, 
'and no one need jostle bis neighboh 
I This freedom extends toallclasscsandcon- 
dttions uf society. Young j 
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pliaticallj in his glory. Parents moving hither 
from the east feel this condition of things very 
sensibly, and oflen bitterly lament the low 
^gree of temperature in the moral atmo- 
^here, and the want of privileges to which 
they have been always accustomed in the 
land of steady habits. There the church and 
the school-house are reared within a short 



what may be an excellent school system, but 
it requires time to mature and carry into exe- 
cution the best of projects. The thinness of 
the population in many sections of this coun- 
try, and the large number of foreigners who 
are but little disposed to promote the intei^ 
csts of education, will prove a serious hin- 
drance to the advancement of the common 



distance of every man's door ; here they are ! schools for years to come. Many schools of 



but few and far between. True, villages may 
feel such deprivations very little, but it is far 
otherwise with the thinlv settled renrions. The 
£rst strusfsrle for life absorbs the whole atten- 



•eo' 



a professedly higher grade are flourishingly 
finely, and are extensively patronized, but 
they can never take the place of the common 
school. ^In fact, many a school which is 

tion, and they take little care to provide for dubbed " Select," or *' Seminary," is not at all 

their own spiritual wants, or the education of in advance of what a district school should be. 

the young. The families reside at a consid- They are obliged to use such material as they 

earable distance from each other, and there is jean obtain, and if they find it in a crude state, 

no preaching to be heard in the region oftener 

than once in four or six weeks, and a single 

sermon at that If the children attend school 

at all, it can be done for a very brief period 

only, each season, and by travelling many a 

long, muddy mile to reach some miserable 

lost school-house. The natural result is a 



they must adapt themselves to the exigencies 
of the case. Elevate the common school, and 
the standard of sc^holarship will be propor- 
tionally raised in schools of a higher grade, 
and they will flourish acconlingly. 

To correct the evils of the present day, to 
stem the torrent of corruption that is rolling 



great diregard for the Sabbath and sacred lover our land, the teacher has a work to do 



things, as well as a lamentable deficiency of 
intellectual attainments on the part of the 
youth. Many causes have contributed to 
bring about a state of things so undesirable. 
A *^ cursed lust for gold," producing an 
almost ungovernable rage tor speculation has 
blighted the hopes of many a noble mind, 
and set the heart's best affections upon the 
products of the muck-rake. The neglect or 
postponement of other interests is the natural 
consequence. As a result of such a condi- 
tion of things, 1 am instructing daily scholars 
of fifVecn or sixteen years of age, who are 
just beginning to read in easy reading lessons, 
and I find from twelve to twenty who cannot, 
without hesitation, properly read a paragraph 
selected from the reading-books used by the 
higher classes in your common schools. 

The people here have done nobly, however, 
in making provision for the education of the 
young, all, perhaps, that could have well been 
done under the circumstances. They have 
enacted laws and raised funds for the support 



of schools, and have laid the foundation of lation. 



that can be performed by no other. The 
minister of the Gospel deals to a great extent 
with mature minds, but the teacher stands at 
the very fountain-head of humanity, and 
gives a tinge to all the after-current of life, 
lie leaves his impress upon the yielding mind 
of youth so indelibly fixed that no future time 
can efface it 

The want of the west is a supply of earnest, 
devoted teachers. Give us those, and the 
crude, shapeless elements of society will take 
form and comeliness, and settle down with the 
order and method which characterizes the 
'* land of steady habits." 

FllITZ. 



Choose ever the plainest road, it always 
answers best For the same reason, choose 
ever to do and try what is the most just and 
the most direct This conduct will save a 
thousand blushes, and a thousand strugjjles, 
and will deliver you from the secret torments 
which arc never failing attcndanUs of dissimu- 
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The Aores and the HandM. 



BT A. DULA5JI1. 



<t 



The earth is the Lord's, and the AiUness thereof, 
Said God's most holy word ; 
The water hath fish and the land has flesh, 

And the aur hath many a bird; 
And the soul is teeming o'er all the earth, 
And the earth has numberless lands; 
Yet milUotis of hands toant acres — 
While millions of acres vxuit hands I 

Sunlight, and breezes, and gladsome flowers, 

Are over the earth spread wide; , 
And the good God gave these gifts to men — 

To men who on earth abide; 
Yet thousands are toiling in poisonous gloom, 
And shackled with iron bands, — 
While millions of hands want acres — 
And millions of acres want hands ! 

Never a foot hath the poor man here. 

To i)Iant with a grain of com; 
And never a plot where his child may cull 

Fresh flowers in the dewy mom. 
The soil lies fallow — the woods grow rank; 
Yet idle the poor man stands ! 
Oh ! millions of hands want acres — 
And millions of acres want hands ! 

'Tis writ, that " yc shall not muzzle the ox 

Tlmt treadcth out the com ! " 
But behold! ye shackle the poor man's hands. 

That have all earth's burden's borne I 
The land is the gift of a bounteous God — 
Aiul to labor his word commands, — 
Yet millions of hands want acres — 
And millions of acres want hands ! 

Who hath ordained the Few should hoard 

Tlieir millions of useless gold? 
And rob the earth of its fhiits and flowers, 

While profitless soil they hold?^ 
Who hath ordained that a parchment scroll 
. .Shall fence round miles of lands, — 
When millions of hands want acres — 
And millions of acres want hands I 

'Tis a glaring lie on the face of day — 

This robljcry of men's right! 
'Tis a lie, that the word of the Lord disowns — 

'Tis a curse that bums and blights! 
And 'twill bum and blight till the people rise, 
And swear, while they break their bands — 
That the hands shall henceforth have acres—' 
And tlui acres henorfortk havekands! 



Birds— Japan. 

A gentleman who was connected with Com- 
modore Perr}''s expedition, infonns tis that in 
Japan, the birds are regarded as sacred, and 
never under any pretence, are they permitted 
to be destroyed. During the stay of the ex- 
pedition at Japan, a number of officers started 
on a gunning excursion. No sooner did the 
people observe the slaughtering of their fa- 
vorites, than a number of them waited upon 
the Commodore, and remonstrated against the 
conduct of the officers. There was no more 
bird-shooting in Japan by American officers 
after that : and when the treaty between the 
two countries was concluded, one express con- 
dition of it was, that the birds should always 
be pi-otected. What a commentary upon 
the inhuman practice of our shooting gentry, 
who are as eager in the pursuit of a tom-tit 
as of an eagle, and indiscriminately shoot 
everything in the shape of a bird, which has 
the misfortune to come within reach of their 
murderous weapons. 

The same gentleman states that on the top 
of the tombstones in Japan, a snudl cavity 
or trough is chiselled, which the priests every 
morning fill with fresh water for the use of 
the birds. Enlightened America should imi- 
tate these beautiful customs of the barbarous 
Japanese, if not by providing fresh water for 
the feathered warblers, at le:ist by protecting 
them from the worthless louts who so ruth- 
lessly destroy them. Unless something is 
done, and that speedily, our insectiverous 
birds will be wholly exterminated, and then 
farewell to fruit growing. A thousand plans 
have been suggested for the destruction of 
the curculio, all of which have proved worth- 
less. We have one which we know to be in- 
faUible — protect the birds — Carlyle Democrat. 



Country school-houses are the best and 
most impregnable inland fortresses that a Re- 
public can possess. 



The principal end of learning is not mere- 
ly to know, but to know for some end or 
purpoee. 
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EDITOR'S DEPARTMENT. 



Self (SoTemment. 

Perhaps there is nothing in the whole round of 
teaching schools or families that gives so much 
troable, and spoils so much good, as the want of 
of government— or, rather, as bad government. 
It is the perplexing question of all teachers, 
"how shall I govern my pupils?" And though 
it may seem at first a little paradoxical, to answer 
this first and Important question, requires the 
same diligent attention, whether the pupils arc 
many or few. In a great school, with two or 
three hundred scholars ; in the public boarding- 
school, with scores of fun loving, hungry boys ; 
in the day school, with a crowd of cosy children 
trooping in fresh with exercise and lawlessness; 
in the little select school of only a dozen select 
children who are known to have no bad habits — the 
worst of all the boys and girls of a village, by the 
way; in the music-room, where the teacher sits 
down by the side of a solitary' pupil; in the large 
family of a dozen romping childi-en, and in the 
family where a single little one engrosses the at- 
tention of father, mother, grandmother and 
nurse ; in all these situations, so apparently differ- 
ent, nothing is so perplexing, nothing so difficult, 
nothing so important, and nothing so indispensa- 
ble as good and efficient government. It is — if 
the teacher is conscientious and intelligent — the 
first and last thought of the day; the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of all his studies and 
cares. 

Bat why is this? Why is it not enough to 
teach the ideas and thoughts; the sentences and 
the conclusions of science ? If children will only 
learn, why is all this agony, so to speak, about 
government ? 

The reasons for this attention to government, 
in the theory at least, is very evident. We are 
not saying that more attention, in schools or in 
families, is paid to government than to learning. 
By no means. For the real truth, we apprehend, 
is quite the reverse. But we simply meant to 
say that when the teacher or parent comefi to his 
work of training, or making his pupils, with a 
serious intent, he is at once met with the idea, as 
a stem necessity, that there must be government. 
His school or family may be only the incarnation 
of disorder and confusion, and still he will sec 
and feel the need, the absolute necessity, of gov- 
ernment. 

And one reason that makes government this 
necessity is, probably, because the whole of this 
life is only preparatory for something higher; 
and in order to be fit for something higher, it is 



necessaiy that we all learn first to obey, or to be 
guided or governed. And it is only when we are 
submissive and obedient, that we are really fit to 
act as a power among others. 

Being able to submit to government, and hav- 
ing ability to control ourselves, our impulses, and 
our passions, we are really made capable of im- 
provement. For nothing improves that runs wild 
entirely at ita own will. Even the forest rose, if 
left entirely to itself, will be a mere bush, and an 
unsightly thing; but if made to submit to the 
knife and care of the gardener, it climbs annually 
higher and higher, throws out larger and larger 
clusters of brighter and fuller flowers, till it be- 
comes a perfect wonder of beauty. So it is with 
the horse, or the ox, the sheep, or human kind. 
Care and culture, restraint, judicious work and 
discipline, make them grow in strength and sym- 
metry, and add, year by year, a new and a siur- 
prising glor>' to each. 

Not by lawlessness and lack of restraint does 
anything improve, but by restrictions, by losses, 
and by toils does it grow towards power and per- 
fection. 

Hence, government is so necessary and so 
profitable, and so forces itself upon the teacher's 
attention. 

But we have not yet said what wc intended 
when we began. We meant to say that the great 
end of all school and parental government ought 
to be to prepare children to govern themselves 
We should not undertake to govern for our own 
pleasure, or for our own direct, immediate, or 
sole profit. It may indeed so seem to the little 
minds and short sight of the children. But to 
the enlightened eye of a correctly tniined reason 
it will seem no such thing. We arc to govern 
and insist on implicit obedience Ibr the good of 
the governed exclusively. Indeed, in this way 
shall we best accomplish the benefit of those who 
rule. For ft is impossible that the interest of the 
holders of authority, and that of those who are 
required to snbmit to ft, can be separated and 
made to be contradictory. What promotes the 
parent's interest, also advances the child's; and 
what improves the teacher's hapj)iness also im- 
proves that of the pupil. 

Self-government, for the sake of a more mpid 
and a surer self-improvement, is the great end 
and object of all good goverhnicut, and can never 
be lost sight of, without the most detrimental 
influence on all who attempt to govern, or are 
required to obey. It will require only a few mo- 
ments more to bring this point before the minds 
of our readers, so that they may think upon it. 
It would indeed demand a volume to say all that 
might profitably be said on this very fruitful 
topic. 



Imposes Bpon U9 rc!<lrain», nnd cnnMn rules, and 
applies tho anlhorntlvc power of a will within to 
insist on obcdicnn:, we eannot cnlnplnin. 

But tliink rhat all sclr-imposcil K^ilralnC Is, 
wlicn pro|icrl}' submlltctl to, n^nveubtu and ex- 
alting to the soul. Wo never ovcreonio n pet 
sin; wo never, alter a Htniggle, deny ourselves 
a Iinnnful or a UoubtCul pleasure, but the very 
eonsciousncHs or Iinvlnj; done iliid Tor a fulurc 
good; of lulviilR suliiccleil ounclves to restmint 
tbr Ibo good of others, or our own impr^venivt, 
brings (o the beurt a Joy tliat no iii_\, ..■cnto cnn 
afTord. There is a sweetness of eonifort lu tlie 
EonI that liarilly an}'(hin|[ennexrccd,roniingin, 
lihc a tweet fonnldll of tlio roolesl wnti-r to n 
tliirsly month, to rln-er ninl n.'rr^■^ll the lieurt, 
when, Biter n eonfllrt and aftnisgle, some boiom 
Kill i.i conquered an<1 ties rrustivil— If lor only n 
moment — by the power of a reneweil will within 
n*. Sueb arc some of the higher joys of the 
cliriiillan lifl.'— saeh as Paul KjicHks of wlien he 
thanks Goil for the vioton- ilirough ChriBt. Self 
governed in pleasitiiEly gcivemed. 

SELP-GovEnNEn Ik .<uon ftovemed. Aflcr the 
will anil soul have been di^.'liiliiied, it requires 
only the IlioURlit of tlie heart, the movement of 
the will within, to rommaiid the attenlion and 
the act. Snifl ai lliir motion uf the cIcelHc lluld, 
leaping IVom tlio rluud^ to tlw moantulu lop. 
Willi llic smldenneiu of the scnsatiun lliat darti 
from the sun to ItK liniin tlin>u»:li the quiek- 
opeoeil eye— yea, swiftei^tlie act wiiiii. u|>un llie 
moving will, when the mind is niidi-r the good 

Kiiment, it nnils no iiersuasion, il requires no' 
promise of pruWt or pU-a»ure, to move ilic ttlf-i 
iKioilwIlhlnn.i lo govern and to euntrol. Like: 
[lie fkillful and watehful engineer ujion the rail-l 
way toi-omotive when the "stentn Is up," ihLs 
Keiriiuoit ur will stnnils with its hand on the lever 
tluit eonlrols the valve, anil il hiu only lo move, I 
as II nvre, a linger, and away the train ithoole, ' 
fuller and yet lu>ter, a^ if spuming ail eoii- 
trol, and yet piifiviiy oU'dieut to the muncr- 
hpiril onbounl. l^eir-g»ieme<li'j soon governed. ' 






1 let u 



admire them, and Impose tbem all on uur dear, I 

'C selves. So of Hie laws and t'cquirementi 
of God. Tlicy only arc well and ineritoiioo^r 
kept when we tiOre the yoke, and leoni the art of 
sclf-imjiosition and self-eabjugnlion through tht 
graee of Cliriat. Relf-goi-emed is well governed. 1 

.Self-gut EBNEU is eompletely govemeil. To 
speak reverently and witli enii< — and at the si 
time lu view of our Inexplicable human fVvedam 
— (here i.i no power but onr own wills, so en 
ly near us and so under onr control, a.* lu os 
itself lo the walcb eare of every inomctit, it 
erel and in publii', at home and nbniatl, iDd 
thus always and everywhere to govern and diitn 
IIS — to govern the rlionghC. the de'ire, tho word, 
the act. Self-govern meiit when niude perfvn 
ihrongh grace, can thus lie always nl linnd, inJ 
la all things cnn control u.'. 

SEt-K-ooVERNEn Ih profitably governed. Irl 
another Impose restmlntu, and we frrt and rhaff 
under them, and ofien by ibese rcsirnlnis i 
made to grow insolent, or morose, or sullen > 
obstinate. Bui self-government makes ns t 

ore cheerful, tlie more alert, llie more uohte, 

le more excellent in cv«ry way. 

We wish we had space to go on with this si 
gestlvc topic now that "our pen is In fori 
But alas, we must slop as we hnvc done t 
times betbrc. and ask our readers to do be 
lliluking than we iviri In writing; and 
llie wliolc subject llirough, and m> ih 
llimugh as to|irjcliretliese tlilTigs. Tench 
s seif-giivemmenl, and teach your 
■hildren lo gdvem tlicui selves; and yi: 
liavc dune more r'or the world tlinn lo tea 

StLif iMraovEHEST.— If you would Im 
inu.'-l rapidly and surely, pay as much am 
to your lliongbls wlien alone, as you do li 
wonls wlicu you arc in <'onipany with 
whom you nuist respect and honor; as 
attention lo your tiioiigliid and your n 
in fOlimde, as yon do to your ocliong 
in Ihe society of those whose esteem and 

NcvKB leave a good thing half don^. 
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Fresh Air and Pure Water. 



Readers, did you ever think of the beauty of 
air and water? When you have done reading 
this article — before, if you please — go out into 
the open air, and look off towards the sky! If 
it is a day or a night only moderately clear, lind 
a bit of blue sky, and gaze upon it. What is it 
that you are looking at and seeing ? There is not 
a clond in that particular space — not a speck of 
anything really visible— and yet you sec a divine 
blue, an azure so immaculate and spotless that 
it almost makes your very soul ache to look at 
it. What is it that you see? Nothing, do you 
say? Think once more. If you are a philoso- 
pher, or have read a little philosophy and thought 
a little about the reflection and refraction of 
li^ht, you will tell us that the rays of the sun 
m passing through the atmosphere lose by re- 
ft-action, or absorption, or reflection, all their 
original prismatic colors except the blue, and 
these blue rays are transmitted, or refracted di- 
rectly to the eye. Grant the whole theoiy, and 
what then? Wliy, nothing to our present pur- 
pose, for in that case the air answers to render 
the primary colore of light visible, and this, ac- 
cording to common philosophical exposition, is 
all that the tulip, the carnation, the japonica or 
the rose does. There is some peculiar property 
or quality about each that makes a particular 
color of the sun's rays visible to the eye of man. 
And so there is something in pure — colorless, if 
you please — air to show us the deep, transparent,, 
glorious azure of the blue rays in the sun's light. 

We say then, look out upon the air and see how 
gloriously beautiful I Admire its purity and gaze 
upon its heavenly loveliness! 

And water, that is colorless, too, is it? In the 
same way that the air is colorless, or almost like 
it. It has, however, a whiter, softer, more per- 
manent, substantial look, and is capable, when 
mixed with air, of assuming or reflecting every 
imaginable hue of beauty and glory — for we 
must, talking with teachers, as we now arc, seek 
for a little philosophical correctness; and by the 
way, this philosophical correctness of speech is 
sometimes the falsest of all things. See how the 
water in passing over rapids will break into bub- 
bles of every color, and into foam of the most 
dazzling whiteness. It is mingled by its motion 
with the air. And then look at it in clouds, and 
in rainbows! You say that this is light that 
shows so gloriously. And so it is light, and 
hardly anything else that shows so beautifullv 
on the rose. It is the mingling of the two purest 
and most beautiful elements in the clouds— air 
and water— that hangs such curtains of divine 

12 



glory over the earth, morning, noon and evening, 
and that causes every hour to unroll such a mag- 
nificent panorama of enchanting loveliness be- 
fore our transported gaze. 

Who does not love, almost adore the clouds? 
How grandly do they troop in gold and pui-ple 
clad battalions, to guard the doorways through 
which the "great sun in all his royal state" 
shall enter upon the world! And when he is en- 
throned in the noonday heavens, how lovingly 
and silently — so like the spirits of the just made 
perfect through suffering, washed white in the 
blood of their Redeemer, and resting without a 
thought of care on his bosom — do they sleep and 
sail away on the cool blue air! And wlicn the 
sun departs to other lands and says liisj nightly 
adieu to earth, how like thoughts of an unend- 
ing immortality of divine glory, do they pile 
themselves up to hide his departure, and to 
shadow /orth the coming of something better 
"Sfnd more promising than day! O, the clouds, 
childrei. o,, air and water, joined in holy matri- 
mony by the great sun himself, who so sweetly 
and divinely smiles upon these heavenly chil- 
dren ! Who does not love them? Let them be 
adored, and let us remember how benutiful — not 
only beautiful, but how useful arc these two 
elements. 

Their beauty is only a symbol of their worth 
and excellence. And is it not so with many 
other things, that their own glowing beauty is 
only symbolic of some divine worth hidden in 
them? The gold, how beautiful and how useful 
in the arts! The diamond, what an entrancing 
beauty! and has it not an untold value? How 
beautiful are polished iron and steel in tlieir per- 
fection! and what transcending worth do they 
carry in their fibres? Yet we slander beauty 
every day, stigmatizing it as ''skin docp only," 
and making it in man, more especially in woman, 
the invariable concomitant of ill temper, vanity, 
selfishness, and lack both of genius and culture. 
But we have here taken hold of a thread which 
we promise to unwind more at large one day in 
the future. We were saying that the beauty of 
air and water — nothing but flowers of all inani- 
mate things on earth is more lovely, and perhaps 
not even these — is but a symbol of tlieir more to 
be loved utility. 

Go with us out of the door of your contracted 
house; be it never so large it is small compared 
with the infinite out-doors. Snuff in the fine air 
of this bracing May morning. Take a long 
breath. How sweet it is! Not laden with the 
oppressive fragrance of rose, or mint, or per- 
fume, bi^t having in it a genuine suwl—honry is 
not like it, though it n|akes the tongue laugh 
witl^ the flavors of ten thousand flowers— as de- 
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lightful as thoughts of health that rise in the But wo hear the reader who has not fsill^ 
weary sick man's dreams. ' The sun is not yet asleep lonp: ago, and who has followed us to tl 
up, but the great east has scon him firom afar, and^ point, exclaim, "Why all this incoherent rh 
is all arglow with joy at his promised presence. | sody about air and water? " We answer, for 
What golden glories, and purple shadows, and | purpose at all. It was all an accident; a slip 
infinite depths of etherial blue arc dwelling in the the pen, straying beyond our control, and w 
sky! And how these things seem to betaken dering away at its own impulsive will. And 
into the very heart at the inspiration of every 
breath? The holy light of stars and suns has 
for ages shone through this air we are drinking, 



and seems to have transmitted It into something 



punish the offending member by compelling 
to bo sober and write a word of moral. 

Never be afraid of fresh air, if it is pure, as 
will be in case you go into the open fields for H 



sweeter and di>-iner than the nectar of the fabled but seek after it as you would for hid trcasuj 



gods of olden time! Let us breathe long, and 
deep, and fasti Let us draw it in — that free air 
that has roved round the world, and is laden with 
the very soul of freedom; that healthful air that 
has taken up something better than elixir from 
the discasc-dispeliing mountains and the vigor- 
giving sea — let us drink it in with nostril and 
mouth wide agape, till it makes the blood in 
every vein redden, and sends it in a quicker, 
warmer tide to nourish and exhllerate every par- 
ticle of the body. 

The air of a room fifteen by twenty — ^fudgc! 
Let us have the universe to breathe in, and let 
us snuff health from every breeze! We build 
our houses tight, and caulk them with sheathing- 
papcr, bricks and mortar, as if the air of heaven 
were a deadly foe to domestic comfort, and we 
pine and die for it. If we will build our habita- 
tions thus snug, let us not fail to go into the open 
air often, and tarry long, and improve every 
privilege to drink large draughts of genial, health- 
giving air. 

But wo were speaking also of pure water, the 
very emblem of purifying agency and comfort! 
How sweet it is. When the very soul is thirsty, 
iwfte the clear cold water of the hillside fountain 
as it bursts from beneath a mossy rock, shaded 
by a graceful birch or willow! And then, at the 
close of a day of toil in the scorching sun and 
blinding dust of summer, plunge your hands, 
your face, your head, your feet, your whole naked 
body into a limped stream, where an eddy makes 
it delay a moment, as if waiting to welcome you 
to its soft loving bosom. Mark how it seems to 
put its soft hands under you and buoj' you up, 
balancing and swaying you to and fro more ten- 
derly than a mother can her sick child. Ah, tell 
us if you can, where there is a purer, sweeter 
thing than water?— whether you drink it and; 
feel tho feverish thirst die, and a new sense of 
delight spring to birth witliinyou, or bathe in it, 
and find it a cradle more pleasing to every sense, 



You will find it better for the blues, for nervous 
ness, for headaches, for indigestions, for la.««i- 
tudcs, pains and weaknesses, than any or than 
nil the quack medicines that could be piled up 
between this and the stars. 

Moreover, love cold water; as a drink, as a 
cosmetic, as a bath. Put your hands and face, 
your feet and your body into it frequently, and 
rub it in withal. Go out in summer time and 
swim in it; dive down deep under it; splash it in 
diamond spray all about you; off with all the 
toggery of bathing dresses, ye men and boys, 
(only think of washing your hands with gloves 
on, or jour face bound up in a napkin !) jump in 
and be rejuvenated, and sport like young ducks, 
with a young life in every vein. Our word for 
it, this will he better than pills, powders, jallaps 
or ipecac. Aye, fresh air and pure water! ther 
will — as quacks falsely say of their nostrums- 
cure every ill flesh is heir to — always excepting 
sickness, old age and death, and even these they 
will, if well applied and in season, greatly allevi- 
ate and delay. 



A Case Stated. 



Any town that barely raises for the support of 
public schools, by tax on its own citizens, the 
exact amount of one-third of its share of the 
first State appropriation of $25,000, and then 
complains that it cannot have good schoob, 
ought to be made to feel ashamed of ItsoU. 
Nothing can be meaner than such whining. Now 
we know towns in New England — not all in 
Rhode Island — that tax themselves just enough 
to get their State's appropriation for their schools, 
and then calculate to hire cheap teachers and 
pay small rate bills, and have poor schools, and 
grumble because they have not as much money 
as other towns, and therefore cannot have ai 
good schools. They say Providence, for instance, 
gets $10,000 from the State, and they do not get 
more than $200 to $800; and therefore thcv aw 



than is to the imagination the very thought of h^^dly dealt by or neglected, and Providence is 
floating among summers fleeciest clouds over 



the perfumed land of roses. 



petted. But we are to remember that Providence 
[raises by tax, on its own account, $60,000 for its 
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schools, iatlependent of what the State pays it. liberal sum for the education of all its children. 



Bnt then, of the S44,000, more or less, that is 
raised on the property of the whole State by tax, 
the city of Providence pays almost one half, say 
Sxi2,000. And this she pays into the State tretisiiry year. 
for the support of public schools in every town 
in the State, and she gets back less than the half 
of it. 

Now, for example. East Greenwich, or West 
Greenwich, or New Shorcham, each of which, 
according to the licport of the Commissioner of 
X*ublic Schools, raises the minimum, or only just 
the one-third prescribed by law, and receives 
1»ack from the State more than twice as much as 



Providence has an enviable rank among the cities 
of our land in regard to its excellent scliools, and 
we hope it will enlarge then* usefulness every 



Warren. — This town has voted, very lauda- 
bly, to increase its own taxes for the support of 
its public schools. Instead of $1,700 last year, 
it will raise $2,500 the coming year. TJiere are 
many good friends of education in that spirited 
little town, and their schools are amoiii: the best 



in the State. Their School Committee's annual 
it pays into the State treasury for the support ] ^®P^*^ ^^ '^^^^"^ "s* printed, and gives a good ac- 
of public schools, while Providence probably ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^'® "*' P^^^'c opinion and action. 



gets back about one fifth of what it pays. 



We are very gla<i to chronicle Warnn as the 



house. So far so good. We like to see progivss. 
La.st year it voted Sl,500 for the same jxirpose, 
and the town's Committee would not approve. 
This year they add $500. Next year we Jiupe to 
find them still more liberal. 



And then these towns help themselves at the '**^^'^"*^ ^<^^^" "^ ^^''^^^^ l.>*land that has early 
rate of about one-seventh or one-eighth of what P""'*^*^ ^^ ckculated its School Committee's 
the State gives them, while Providence helps , '^P^''^' 

itself at the ritte of five times as much. The- 

BJime might be said of Newport, Bristol, Warren, 

Cumberland, Smithfield, North I>rovidence and' ^'"^J GnEENWicH.-District No. 1 in this 

Newport, all of which are on almost as good al*^^^'^ ^^« ''''''^ ^'-^^ t« '^P^'^ ^^^^^ ^^'^ ^^^1^<^«I- 

footing as Providence. While Foster, Hopkiu- 

ton, Charlestown, and Exeter might have been 

named as well as the towns above. 

So that the case stands something like this : 
the tax on property in Providence for the sup- 
port of public education, is about thirty-five or 
forty times as great as in East Greenwich, and 
that in Bristol about twenty or twenty -five times 
as large as Exeter or West Greenwich. Can we 
vronder why Bristol and Warren flourish, and 
why Easf Greenwich and Exeter languish? We 
"vvisli the Commissioner, among all the tables he 
has made to accompany his report, had made a 
few morc. We should like to sec exactly how 
much of the money distributed to his order 
among the towns of the State, is raised by tax, 
and how much is the income of the school and 
deposite funds ? How much each town pays of 
this tax, as well as how much it receives btickV 
and how large a per cent, each one txixes upon 
itself for its own schools? These would be in- 
teresting tables, and we wish they were in the 
book. We hope, however, everj' town will this 
year follow the example already set them by 
Warren and Providence, and will largely increase 
their appropriations for their own schools, and 
for the education of their own children. t. 



Providence. — By vote of the Common Coun- 
cil, the amount appropriated for public schools 
in the city is to be S»50,000. We hope the Board 
of Aldermen, which attempted to reduce it to 
$55,000, will give way on this point, and allow a 



Some op our friends, as they meet us, 
wonder why they don't receive the Schwlmasfer, 
and we reply by wondering why they liave not, 
since they love us so well, sent the money to us 
to pay for the second volume, j 

And there are two or three persons >\ lio won- 
der, since they offer to act as agents for the 
Schoobmisler, why it is not sent to them. Wo 
don't send to agents, nor anybody else until tlie 
money is paid — unless we like to; and tli( y must 
be very well-beloved friends, and very much in 
want of charity at that, to whom we send the 
Schoolmaster without having received from tliem 
either the cash, or good articles for its pages, or 
a very large list of subscribers. Will anybody 
wonder now? We do, however, know a good 
many who deserve to have us send the Schwl- 
master to them gratis, and some of them abso- 
lutely decline to receive it so. 



Don't grumble about your hard lot and bad 
school-house, and small wages, and vicious schol- 
ars. Go to work like a man and set all these 
things right. You can do this in ten years, if 
you are fit to live, and ten years is a i)recious 
little time after you have gone through it. 
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Hero is a little article made up of scraps of 
letters to the Schoolmaster at various times and 
on divers occasions. We take it there are some 
things in our correspondent's notes and letters 
worth remembering, and we propose to set a 
trap for them hero, and catch as many as shall 
fall into it. We do not promise to print all that 
comes to hand by any means, but such as seem 
to be of worth. Here is a part of a letter from 
one Kormalite who has gone out to teach for the 
winter, to his fellow, also engaged in teaching. 

" Since your presence was among us, I have 
trudged on with Old Father Time, sowing, as 
some one says, my seed by handfuls along the 
rough way, never stopping to see how it has, or 
has not, taken root, and only knowing that much 
of it still remains ungerminatcd. Hope whis- 
pers in my right ear that my efforts may succeed, 
and my left ear is not fully open to the sneering 
of Madam Despair. 

Thus have I journeyed, and tlio peipetual mo- 
tion of the old man's feet have brought mc to 
within tlirce weeks of the close of my winter 
school. Yes, such is the fact, sad though it may 
bo, I must bid adieu to my school in precisely 
three weeks from to-day. * * * I thought last 
winter, when the string that bound the bundle 
of scholars to my heart was snapped, upon my 
exit ^om my school-room after examination, 
that I would never take such a strong timne with 
which to bind my pupib to my heart again; but 
the heart is deceitful, and every scholar— little 
and large, good, bad and indifferent, as an ob- 
server might say, though there is no indifference 
to me — has a good, big hold, with a stout cord, 
too, on my best feelings; each one being more 
firmly than ever before tied upon and secured to 
my shoulders. Moralizing? My school registers 
thirty-nine; attendance more than fair for coun- 
try; progress — ^modesty precludes many words 
here; salary very small; hope of future success 



Ms. Editor: 

The writer of an article called "Gleaning* 
from the Fields of Literature," in your last num- 
ber, concludes by quoting a beautiful stanza: 

" Better trust all and be deceived," &c., 

and remarks that *' the author need only add his 
name to become the poet Laureate of the a^." 
He will smile at learning that it was written by 
Fanny Kemble Butler, and will thank mc, if be 
has not seen it, for adding the one other stanza, 
which, in Mrs. Butler's volume follows, and 
completes the piece : 



" Better trust all and be deceived. 
And weep that trust, and that deceiving, 

Thau doubt one heart that if believed. 
Had blest one's life with true believing. 

Oh, in this mocking world, too fast 
The doubting fiend overtakes our youth! 

Better be cheated to the last. 
Than lose the glorious hope of truth." 

I agree with Mr. Sperry that these are noble 
lines. There are few nobler and more heart* 
stirring strains in their dcpaitment. 

I also send a mite f^om the Gentian of Goethe: 

A Quidam says : " I'm not of any school; 

No master lives A'om whom I take my rule; 

And far am I from letting it be said. 

That I've learned aught whatever fVom the dead." 

Which means, if I rightly understand, 

" I choose to be a fool, sir, at first hand! " 



April 18, 185G. 



C. T. B. 



sanguine 



ft 



Yours, &c.. 



Y. K. 



And hero comes a note ft^m one who watches 
with much interest the various movements in the 
educational world. It will always be a pleasure 
to be Informed, or advised, or assisted by him. 
The two verses which we print together at his 
suggestion, convey a grand lesson to teachers. 
For we cannot help thinking that one of our 
gn»atost defects in all our treatment of pupils, 
children, unfortunat«»s, nnd criniinalj», is a want 
of trust or confidence in them. But we give the 
note: 



Robinson & Ricuardson, No. 119 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, have started a School Agency, 
which we ought to have noticed in our la^t, but 
failed to do so, by carelessness. We heartily 
commend the enteri)rise, and wish these energetic 
men abundant success. It is their design to have 
at their ofiico the various educational journals, 
to make it a place of " ro-union," and the " head- 
quarters " for teachers throughout New England, 
and, in fact, to establish a general intelligence 
office for teivchei*s and their employers. It will, 
we trust, accomplish a good work, and meet with 
hearty encouragement. 



A Secbet Divulged. — ^Teachers, if you wirfi 
to make your scholars love you and o!w\v yon 
implicitly, seek opportunities for them to do yon 
a real service. The service must not cost them 
much of course, neither in labor nor troabic, and 
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mast bo vciy agreeable to them. Many a bad 
ty has been conqaered by the teacher set- 
him to hear a class spell when his head 
:hed, and he wanted to attend to only one thing 
at a time. 



"WicKFORD. — ^The school of the consolidated 
district in this village has been token by Mr. J. 
Slcxrum, who has taught so very successfully in 
South Kingstown for two winters past. We 
hope he will long continue there, and that the 
^ood people of Wickford will have as good a 
school as they deserve — and that is as good a 
one QJB can be had in the country. 



A Good Understanding. — Nothing sooner 
and more certainly reveals the existence of sound 
common sense in a mind, than the readiness 
and cheerfulness with which it submits to whole- 
some restraints imposed by rightful authority. 
It is an infallible sign of a well-balanced charac- 
ter, to be ready and even glod to obey the dic- 
tates of supenor wisdom. And on the contrary, 
to rebel and become restive under the rules of 
legitimate authority, to be always complaining 
and pining for freedom from necessary restraints, 
in a mark of a short-sighted and even a despica- 
ble soul. ** A good undergtanding h&vQ all, they 
that love thy law," says the wise and holy 
psalmist. 



An Example for Teachers. 

Some of our readers we know w^ill remember 
Charles P. Otis, of Bacon Academy, Colchester, 
Conn. He was once our teacher, and a very good 
work he did for us, we assure you, dear reader, 
little as we seem to exhibit the fruit of any good 
work done for us. Wo recall a severe, stormy 
time, the beginning of a term in mid-winter. It 
was during the January thaw. At the usual 
hour of nine for opening the school, Mr. Otis 
was in his place in the desk, but literally " as 
wet as a drowned rat." The scholars wondered 
how a man so careful of health could have so 
exposed himself. But no one dared ask, for a 
long while. 

It at hist l>ecume noised among us, that, by 
some delay Mr. Otis, who had been somewhere 
on a tour of visiting schools, as was his wont 
during his vacation, had on his return arrived in 
New Ijmdon late :it ni;?ht, too late to take the 
Hartford stage that then passe*! through Col- 
cliester. He had made several attempts to hire 
a man to take a horse and bnggy and carry him 



through. But failing in this on account of the 
bad state of the roads and the storm, he had 
slept a couple of hours and then had set off on 
foot, and plodding along in the gray dawn and 
murky fog, against the driving rain of a north- 
easter, and had arrived on "the Green" just as 
the academy bell was ringing. 

After the story became current, he one day 
said modestly that he did not tell it to boast — for 
he had done only what seemed his duty in the 
case — but simply to impress upon his pupils' 
minds the importance of doing what ought to 
be done; and to tell how cosy it was to perform 
the hardest duties, or to endure the worst of ills. 
Said he, " When I found that I must come on 
foot, the thought of twenty miles travel in such 
a storm, and through so much mud, made mo 
waver a little; but then I thought again that I 
had only a minute at a time to endure the driving 
rain, and the pelting wind, and I thought I must 
be lx)th cowardly and weak if I could not hold 
out against the elements a minute at a time. 
And as to the long walk, I was not to ^'o the 
whole twenty miles at once, but only a sttj) at a 
time, and I must be irresolute and unmanly if I 
could not take one step at a time, and that was 
all that was required. So I went on, sonictinies 
asking myself what is present duty, and rL'i)lying 
to myself * to move the right foot now, and now 
the left;' and then trying to guess how many 
steps it would require to carry me from the hill- 
top on which I stood to the next one beyond, and 
then counting to see how well I had guessed; 
and before I was aware, I had reached Air. T.'s 
house, and wanted only a mile of the old Acade- 
my. And the victory over myself was wortli all 
the toil and all the pain." 

We remembered the story and have i)rofitcd 
by it, and wo tell it that our readers may ])rotit 
also. 



State Normal Scuool of Rhode Island. 
The late special session of this school mot with 
very marked success. There were in attendance 
about one hundred and fifty pupils, from almost 
every town in the State. They devoted tiiem- 
selves strictly to duty, and were highly plea,scd 
with the course of study and instruction. The 
following gentlemen, in addition to the usual 
corps of teachers, gave very able and interesting 
lectures during the course: Itev. J. Boyden, Jr., 
Woonsocket; Rev. T. H. Vail, WestcHy; llov. 
S. A Crane, D. I)., E. Greenwich; Rev. U. Srar.;, 
I*n'sident Brown rniversity; (Jen. J. S. IMnin?i, 
rrovidenec; W. B. Sayles, l>q., rro\i'l nr"; 
Professors Angell, Dunn, Chace, llm-kness and 
Gnmmetl, of Brown University. 
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Educational Conventions. — An Educa- 
tional Convention is called by the teachers and 
Professors connected with the Academics and 
Colleges throughout the United States, under the 
more immediate patronage of tlie Methodist 
Church, to meet at Indianapolis, on the 13th of 
May. 

The teachers of Missouri are to hold a Conven- 
veution at St. Louis on the 21st, 22d and 23d days 
of May. We wish them a profitable time. Such 
Conventions are very useful, and can hardly fail 
to stimulate to exertion in the general work of 
popular education. 

Public Schools op San Francisco.— We 
are indebted to our old friend, John Swett, Esq., 
Principal of the Grammar School in District No. 
1, of this flouilshing city, for tlie annual report, 
of the City Supciintcndant of Public Schools, for 
the year ending December, 1855. By this docu- 
ment it appears that during the year 2,3^17 pupils 
attended the District Schools, and 1,121 attended 
the Ward Schools, making 4,678 in all. The 
city is now " divided into nine districts, and only 
one Grammar School in each district, with some 
additional Intermediate and Primary Schools, to 
be located where the accommodation of the 
smaller pupils may make such addition necessa- 
ry." The schools are said to be in a healthy 
state, in their instruction and discipline, and, if 
the other teachers are of the stamp of tlie three 
which it is our privilege to know personally, are 
certainly in the hands of as able a corps of teach- 
ers as can anywhere be found. 

Kentucky. — ^The Report of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction for the year 1855, by 
John D. Matthews, D. D., is before us, and is a 
well digested document. Number of children in 
Kentucky, 12J),403; attending school, 113,763; 
average, 73,035. Number of school districts in 
the State, 3,395. Amount of money distributed, 
$150,501 40. Number of teachers, about 5,000. 
School fund, Sl,442,164 73; income of this fund, 
$164,513 50. An additional tax ordered last year, 
of three cents on the hundred dollars, will in- 
crease this sura for 1857 to $286,262 55. The 
report strongly urges the establishment of a 
Normal School. 

New Jersey.— Tlie First Annual Report of 
the Trustees of the New Jersey State Normal 
School is a model document, explaining the 
building, the system of instruction, &c., and con- 
tains an admirable report by the Principal, W. 
E. Phelps, E<q., lato of tlic New York State Nor- 
mal School. 



Lawrence, Mass. — ^Tho Annual School Bfr 
port of this city ahows an aggregate of 23 schoolj, 
40 teachers, 1928 pupils registered, with an aver- 
age of pupils belonging to the schools, of 1,571, 
and an average attendance of 1,257, being 79.1 
per cent. 

The Annual Report of the School Com- 
mittee of Blackstone, Mass., comes to us, show- 
ing that in their ten districts they have employed 
27 teachers — 17 females and 10 males — at a cost 
of $3,802 52, and that there have been taught 
1,031 children. The average is 039. 

Portland, Mb. — The Annual Report of the 
School Committee of this city shows that the ex- 
penses of her schools have 4)een $25,250 Nnia- 
bcr of teachers, (U; scholars, 3,845; avera^, . 
2,831. Number present at examination, 3,021. 
The report has very many excellent suggestions. 

New Hampshire has, as shown by the Ninth 
Report of her School Commissioners, 2,236 dis- , 
tricts, 8;*),514 children at school, 2,1.54 teachers— 
1,098 males, and 1,15(3 females. Amount paid 
for schools $231,432 92. 

Ohio. — The Legislature of this State has jnst 
acyourned, and during its session it passed a vote 
to assess a tax for School purjjoses, of one and a 
half mills on the dollar. It also voted to suspend 
the Appropriation for (Hstrict and town libraries 
for one yeai*. This was u tax of half a mill on 
the dollar. 

Wisconsin's Annual Report shows num- 
ber of children, 18G,0aj; at school, 122,451; and 
the expense of her schools is $2(>4,7(>4 03. 

Commissioners for the city of Charleston, S. 
C, lately visited New York, and examined the 
public schools, for the purpose of obtaining in- 
fonnation and devising measures for the advance 
ment of popular education in South Carolina. 

New York has abolished the office of Torra 
Superintendents of Schools^ and is to appoint 
County Supervisers instead — ^a good chanye w 
think. 



A Good Man has Gone.— N. Tilllngh-tft, 
Esq., who was Principal of the State Nonul 
School at Bridgewater, Mass., died in that to-n 
on Thursday, April 10th, at the age of 57 yean. 
He was an able, faithful, devoted, and conscien- 
tious teacher, a sincere christian, an honest man; 
beloved by his friends and pupils, respected bi 
all. We shall give a biographical sketch in 
future number. 



Hon. N. B. Durfee deserves and has 
tlianlv*? for numerous valuable favore in tlic shs 
of interesting Public Documents. 
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SCHOOL EXERCISES. 



f POR THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHERS. 

1. The other day I tried to lift a large stone out 
.- of some water about two feet deep. I lifted it 
* ^ith ease to the top of the water, but could not 
^ with all my strength lift it out of the water. 
. Why was this? 

2. I took up a two-gallon can which I thought 
' was filled with milk, but which was really empty 

[ It of course came up much easier than I expect- 
ed, but it made me lose my balance, so that I 
, came near falling. "Why was it. 

3. A boy had a large, thick piece of leather, very 
f wet, with a string fastened to the centre of it. 

He pat the leather on a smooth stone, weighing 
^ several pounds, and after pressing it do>vn with 
\ his foot, it was ftustcned to the stone so firmly 

that the boy could lift the stone by the string at- 
. tached to the leather. Why was this? 



FBOBIiEMS. 



[The following was sent to our Question Box, 
but wc give it a place with our problems. The 
contributor says " good mathematicians diff'er in 
its solution." What say our correspondents? — 
Ed.] 

1. A loans to B & C $10,000 for one year, sim- 
ple interest, at 6 per cent. B uses the whole 
amount the first six months, and then pays the 
principal with that part of the interest which 
equitably belongs to him to pay over to C. C 
uses the principal and interest paid by B the re- 
maining six months, and then pays the principal 
and interest to A. How much of the interest 
ou^ht each to pay? e. s. 

2. " A party, twelve in nimiber, consisting of a 
sclioohnaster, his ushers, and the ushers' friends, 
and some of his pupils, incurred a bill of one 
shilling, which was to be paid by a contribution 
from each person. The master put down four- 
penc^, the ushers were to pay twopence each, and 
the friends a half-penny each, and the pupils a 
farthing each. How did they arrange it ? " 



OUB QUESTION BOX. 

Our Question Box seems to excite considera- 
ble interest among the readers of the Schoolmas- 
ter, as is indicated by the fact that more questions 
and suggestions have been sent in than our lim- 
ited space will allow us to insert. This is as it 
should be, good friends. Send in your articles 
in such numbei-s as to bompel us to select from 
the mass of good things you offer. 



Our friend, G. H. T., asks you, critics, wheth- 
er the question "Won't I?" which the poet 
Rogers said was the best reply ho ever knew a 
lady to make, is correct? 

From can comes canity from do, rfonV, &c., but 
how wiU not can legitimately become won't is a 
question he cannot so readily answer. Who will 
answer for him ? And while you are about it, 
pray tell us how trill becomes in the past would, 
how can becomes cotUd, may becomes mfghtj &c. 

" Fritz," of Wisconsin, (we are glad to hear 
from him, and wish more of our friends in the 
West would favor us) asks, " Is not the expres- 
sion a two-foot rule a violation of the rule of 
grammar which requires an adjective denoting 
more than one to qualify a noun in the plural ? " 
Or may we say a ten-foot rule, or a ten-foot polewith 
perfect propriety ? 

He also asks why molasses candy becomes 
light colored by pulling? a question which wo 
are sure all our young friends will bo ready to 
investigate experimentally. Don't forget, how- 
ever, to tell us the result of your investigations. 

In answer to the question, ** Which is ( onect, 
I had as lief, or Would as lief?" H. C. B. says, 
** I think both expressions are proper : for Mary 
meets Eliza in the street, and asks, ' Why were 
you not at the lecture last night ? ' Eliza answers, 
' Both mother and myself could not go, and I 
had as lief staj' as go.' Here, the willingness of 
mind to stay at home was exercised prior tu the 
conversation nairated above, and would bo 
properly expressed bj^ the past tense had. 

Again, on the evening in question, Susan calls 
for Eliza to go to the lecture, but as motlu r and 
daughter cannot both go, Marj' says, * You go, 
mother, I would as lief remain at home as not.' 
Here the mental action, arid the giving expression 
to it both occur in the present tense, and would 
properly be expressed by wouldJ 



ti 



Notes and Queries. — When should "can- 
not " be written or printed as one wortl, and when 
as two words ? 

The following extract from a public dfunnnent 
of a respectable city, suggested the question, 
"There are some unoccupied lands on Canal 
sti*cet, as well as on the space over the cansd 
north of the alarm post of the artillery conii)any, 
which cannot only bo used without cost, l)i;t 
would be a better location," &c. 



Solution of Practical Question in the April 

ISumber. 



Lot a represent the principal, r the rate, and 
X the annual payment. 



r 
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laet U8 Help One Another. 



» 



[The following quaint lines convey a beautiful 
moral, teaching us that there is no sphere or cir- 
cnmstancc in life in which we cannot render each 
other "mutual assistance." The words have 
been arranged to music by Professor T. Wood, 
and have become deservedly popular.] 

A man very lame, was a little to blame, 
To stray far away from his humble abode; 
Hot, thirsty, bemired, and heartily tired, 
He laid himself down in the road. 

While thus he reclined, a man that was blind, 
Came by, and entreated his aid; 
Deprived of my sight, unassisted to-night, 
I shall not reach my home, I'm aftaid. 

Intelligence give of the place where you live — 
^ Said the cripple— perhaps I may know it; 
In my road it may be, and if you'll carry me. 
It will give me much pleasure to show it. 

Great strength you have got which alas I I've not. 
In my legs, so fatigued every nerve is, [laclsj 
For the use of your back for the eyes which you 
My pair shall be much at your service. 

Said the poor blind man, what a wonderAiI plan. 
Pray get on my shoulders, good brother; 
I see all mankind, if they are but inclined, 
May constantly help one another. 



Eindneaa. 

As stars upon the tranquil sea, 

In mimic gloiy shine. 
So words of kindness in the heart 

Reflect the source divine; 
then be kind, whoe'er thou art. 

That breathcst mortal breath, 
And it shall brighten all thy life. 

And sweeten even death. 



[Selected for the R. I. Sohoolmuter.] 
The Sohool Mistress ; 

— OB- 
HOW TO MANAGE CHILDREN AT SCHOOL. 

'< The scbool-mistress is coming — the school- 
mistress is coming/' shouted a dozen voices 
at the close of half an hour's faithful watch 
to catch a glimpse of our new teacher. Every 
eye was turned toward her with most scruti- 
nizing gaze : for children, as well as others, 
always form an opinion of a person, particu- 
larly of their teacher, at first sight. 

** How tall is she ? " exclaimed one. 

*' No, I aint afraid of her, nor a dozen like 
her," exclaimed the big boy of the school. 

" Nor I either," exclaimed the boy's little 
ally." "I could lick her easy enough; 
couldn't you, Tom ? " 

** Yes ; and I will, too, if she goes to touch 



me." 

" Hush ! " said one of the girls, " she will 
hear you." 

By this time she had nearly reached the 
door around which they clustered, and every 
eye was fixed upon her face with an eager, 
yet thankful gaze, uncertain as yet what ver- 
dict to pass upon her. 

** Good morning, children," she said, in the 
kindest voice in the world, while her face was 
lighted with the sweetest smile imaginable. 
"This is a beautiful morning to commence 
school, is it not ? " 

"I know I shall love her," whispered a 
little pet in my ear. 

We all followed her into the school-room, 
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^e world, and couldn't help it ; but as for 
any mental or moral training, he was as 
gailtiess of it as a wild bramble of a pruning 
knife. His father was a bad man, and his 
mother a totally inefficient woman. At home 
lie receiyed nothing but blows, and abroad 
nothing but abuse. Bad passions were there- 
fore excited and fostered, and his good ones 
never called out He always expected hia 
teachers would hate hin^ so he whetted anew 
his combative powers to oppose them, and he 
had made up his mind to turn the new mis- 
tress out of doors. 

When, therefore. Miss Westcott declared 
lliat she was glad to have him in the school, 
he was amazed, and could not understand 
why she should manifest such^n interest for 
him — ^and to give him a set o£ books was per- 
fectly incomprehensible to him. Miss West- 
cott understood his position and character, 
and determined to modify them. She felt 
that he was equally capable of good and bad 
action, though the bad now predominated. 
She knew that his mind must be busy; one 
might as well think of chaining the lightning 
as bending down that wild spirit to his books. 
She would give him employment, but such as 
would call out a train of ideas and thoughts. 
He must feel that he is doing good ibr others* 
sake, and that he was not guided alone by his 
own wayward will; yet there must be no 
appearance of restraint upon him ; he must 
change to do good. 

Tom Jones went back home that night 
with a new spirit in his breast; for the first 
time in his life he feit that he was capable of 
rising above his present condition, and be- 
coming somewhat greater and better than he 
was. His mind became inundated with new 
and strange emotions; and like a mighty 
river turned from its course, his thoughts and 
energies from that hour sought a new direc- 
tion. 

The next morning he was up with the 
dawn, and when Miss Westcott arrived at the 
school-house, she found Tom Jones there with 
the evergreens. 

*^ Good morning, Thomas,** she said kindiy, 
" so yon arc here before mc. You mast have 



risen early, and I see you have found some 
beautiful evergreens. Now if you will help 
me to put them up, we will have the room 
arranged before nine o'clock.** 

" I have brought a hammer and some nails," 

m 

said Tom, ** I thought we should want them.*' 

'' Yes, so we shall ; I am glad you thought 
of it," replied Miss Westcott 

That day, every scholar looked amazed to 
see Tom Jones actually studying his book, 
and hear him answer several questions cor- 
rectiy ; and they were still more confounded 
when, at recess, Miss Westcott said : 

*< Thomas, you will take care of these little 
children, will you not, and see that they don't 
get hurt ? You must be their protector.** 

One would have as soon set a wolf to guard 
a flock of lambs, as Tom Jones to take care 
of the smaller children. 

" Well,*' exclaimed Sam Evans, " I never 
saw such a school-mistress in all the days of 
my life, did you, Tom ? " 

" No," replied Tom, *♦ but I wish I had : 
I would have been a different boy than what 
I am now ; but I am going to study and learn 
something, for Miss Westcott says I can, and 
I am determined to try.** 

I was astonished to see the effect that 
Miss Westcott*s treatment to Tom had upon 
the scholars. They began to consider him of 
some importance, and to feel a sort of respect 
for him, which they at first manifested by 
dropping the nickname of Tom, and substi- 
tuting Tommy, which revealed, certainly, a 
more kindly feeling toward him. 

In less than a week Miss Westcott had the 
school completely under her control, yet it 
was by love and respect she governed, and 
not by an iron rule ; she moved among her 
scholars, a very queen, and yet so gained 
their confidence and esteem, that it did not 
seem to them submission to another's will, 
but the promptings of their own desire to 
please. One glance of her dark eye would 
have quelled insurrection, and made them 
happy for a day. 

Julia Westcott always taught school with a 
realization of the responsibility resting upon 
her, and she bent her energies to fulfil them. 
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Carefully and skillfuUy she unlocked the 
souFb door, and gave a searching look within, 
in order to understand its capabilities, and 
she shaped her course accordingly. The 
desponding and inactive she encouraged, the 
obstinate she subdued, to the yielding and 
fickle she taught a strong self-reliance. She 
encouraged the one single rain-drop to do all 
the good it could, and the rushing torrent she 
turned where it would fertilize rather than 
devastate. 



[For the R. I. Schoolmwter.] 
A Qreat Hobby. 

Have we ever said that the universal hobby 
of the present age, and of our own nation, is 
education? This is the truth, whether we 
have said it or not. You cannot go into the 
street and stand on a corner five minutes, 
and listen to the words of the passers who are 
conversing with one another, without hearing 
some half-dozen times the words, "educa- 
tion," "common schools," " teachers,** " teach- 
ing," or "school-houses," dropping from their 
lips. You cannot sit in the meanest grog 
shop a half-hour without hearing the great 
subject of education more or less discussed. 
And in the popular assemblies, and in the 
fisiimlies all over the land, education is the 
first and last thing said and thought of. 

With all our Yankee propensities to drive 
bargains and save money, we are still more 
noted for our determination to educate the 
rbing generation. We mean, in fact, to 
know everything that is stirring, and hence 
we are persistent and often impertinent in 
asking questions. Knowledge we are in pur- 
suit of, and diificulties or not difficulties, we 
must have it And so for our children. 
They are bound to be educated at all events, 
whether we have money or not, advantage^} 
or not, good public schools or none at all, the 
children must be educated. 

We seem to think — and not very errone- 
ously perhaps — that they would make quite 
as respectable an appearance in society, when 
they come of age without noses as without 



knowledge. And hence the feverish state of 
excitement in which we keep ourselves about 
education. 

Now far be it for us to say that this is in 
any degree wrong. With all our talking and 
thinking on education, we do not yet say and 
think enough to purpose. We want the peo- 
ple to speak to each other on the subject of 
education, its topics, scope, methods, duty — 
on everything connected with it always and 
everywhere, "when they sit in their 
houses, and when they walk by the way, and 
when they lie down, and when they rise up.' 
We would have the word and its meaning 
and importance bound as God commanded 
the Israelites concerning his law, " for a ring 
upon the hand, and be as a frontlet between 
the eyes, and written upon the posts of the 
house, and upon the gates," so that it might 
be seen and read everywhere and always. 

Now we do not mean to find fault with this 
hobby, nor to cast ridicule upon it. It is Uie 
best subject on which the thoughts of a peo- 
ple can run. It can never fail to work their 
improvement in every respect. It shows that 
the nation understands that it is the education 
of the children which makes the race of man 
grow better each year. The children of the 
swallow or the beaver are never taught or 
trained by their parents, and they build pre- 
cisely as the previous generation did. The 
wild Canary bird can sing just like its pa- 
rents, and build like them, and as they never 
take pains to teach it, it never gets beyond 
them and invents new combinations of notes, 
or learns new tricks. 

But let it be taken young by a practical 
bird trainer, and let it be taught, and how 
does it improve. New notes, tunes, melo- 
dies come from its throat like fountains of 
joy, welling up from an unseen and almost 
infinite source of life within it. It learns to 
draw its drink and food, to play and caress, 
to feign death and spring to life again (at a 
word, to obey its master and to catch the 
meaning of his look, or of the motion of his 
finger — in short, to do almost ever)- thing but 
talk. This is the result of education applied 
to a creature that cannot bo taught to com- 
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■hunicate its thoughts, and to ask questions 
liikat its difficulties may be solved. 

Take the dog. Let two belonging to the 
same litter be taken; put one with a man 
skilled to train him, and leave the other only 
to the companionship of dogs. At the end of 
the year the first can do little more than hark 
€Zi game. It hardly knows how to catch it 
It certainly cannot assist man in catching it : 
for its awkward and incessant and untimely 
barking will frighten away more tban it will 
reveal. But the other knows how to follow 
the game, when to stop, when to bark, when 
to ^prowl, how to wait for the gun to be fired 
and how to look for the wonnded game anfl 
bring it to the hunter. He has been taught 
a variety of antics, and in some cases may be 
made to act so completely his part as to almost 
oblige us to think he knows letters. This is 
education applied to animals, and it shows 
that any race can be improved only by giving 
attention to the training of the young of the 
race. 

But when we come to our own race, the 
results of this effort to educate display them- 
selves much sooner, and with far more cer- 
tainty. The children early and naturally 
learn to communicate their own thoughts, and 
ask in return for information. Hence they 
improve very rapidly, and of course the peo- 
ple which pays most attention to the educa- 
tion of its offspring, and to their early educa- 
tion, will advance most rapidly in all the 
essentials of prosperity. Perhaps we ought 
to limit a little here, and say, will advance 
most rapidly in those elements of prosperity 
to which it turns the attention of its teacher 
for its children. If it directs their attention 
to the cultivation of the bodily system, it will 
find the race improving physically. This 
was the case with the ancient Greeks, w)io 
gave much attention to the practice of gym- 
nastics. They also looked after the cultiva- 
tion of the taste for beauty both in literature 
and the fine arts, and hence their wonderful 
improvements in architecture, sculpture, poe- 
try, and philosophy. If a nation directs it« 
teacher's attention to the development of the 
mathematical, or the inventive faculties of its 
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youth, it will, of course, advance in the direc- 
tion of material prosperity. It will find its 
mills and manufactories, its ships and steam- 
boats, its agricultural and mineral advantages 
each rapidly advancing to an untold degree 
of perfection. If it directs attention to the 
improvement of speech or manners, and to 
refinement, then each generation ^vill become 
wiser and more polished than its predecessor 
in this particular direction, till at last a degree 
of elevation in one of those respects is reached 
that shall astonish all who contemplate it 

Iff again, it seeks improvement in morals 
and in virtue, then here too will it be re- 
quired to give special attention to this one 
point. No cultivation of the bodily parts or 
health, will do the whole of this work. No 
attempts to refine the manners and to culti- 
vate the taste will accomplish virtuous Iiabits 
and characters. No training of the calcula- 
ting or inventive faculties will by any means 
effect the establishment of the soul in all right 
notions of truth and honor. Virtue itself 
must be inculcated. Morality must be in- 
sisted on in practice, and the whole life from 
its very beginning must be modeled after the 
highest pattern of excellence and uprightness. 

But we have not said what we intended to. 
We shall return to this topic. Meanwhile, 
allow us to call attention to a paragraph in 
Harper's Magazine for March, on the last 
part of page 556. We may quote it some- 
time. R. 



Little Things. — ^Men often speak con- 
temptuously of over-exactness— of attending 
to minute and subtile distinctions ; while these 
minute distinctions are exactly those which 
call for careful attention in all who would 
escape or detect error. It is for want of at- 
tention to minute points, that houses are 
robbed and set on fire. Burglars do not, in 
general, come and batter down the front door ; 
but climb in at some window whose fasten- 
ings have been neglected ; and an incendiary 
or a careless servant, does not kindle a tar- 
barrel in the middle of a room, but leaves a 
lighted turf, or a candle-snuff* in the thatch, 
or a heap of sbavjLngB. — Whatley, 



Oh, are there not Bome cherished tone« 

In the deep heart emihrined, 
U tiered but once— tliey passed— and left 

A tnwk of Itght behind. 
Wordsl— whatoreWonla? Ah, knowcat thou 

The houflchold nnmcs of love? 
The thonsnnd tender memories 

That float their emveenbove? 
Long boried by the world's eold tread, 

Tet mid the erowd they riee, 
And smile, as Angel-gnests wotild smile, 

With gentle, eameBt eyes. 



Let Hammon hold, while Jlammaa can 
The b'lOod and bonef of living man ; 
Let despots scorn, while despota dnro. 
The shrieks and viriihings of despair; 
The end will come, it will not wnit. 
Bonds, yokes, and slmekles, have (lieir • 
SiBTerj itself shall pass away, 
And be a tale of ycsierday. 



loDg after others have yielded to the Btai 

s of physiologists respecting the da 
of uinng tobacco in any form, To ta 
giving it up, as an iudifTerent habit t 
taken up or laid down is only to show 
nee of its powerful attractioD, secood 
tbat of alcobtJ in any tonn. An inv 
ate chewcr, who had been advised 
physician to abstain from tobacco if hi 
pected to be reliered from his complaint: 
termined to secure himself agunst failu 
bis good resolution, by making a bet w 
brotber-cbewer of a pair of pantaloons ca 
dollars, to be forfeited by the one 
put the first piece of tobacco in his n 
from that dale. Ue endured the seriou 
priva^on for a fortnight, and then ga»i 
money for the pantaJoons, saying that i 
r found it as hard work to abstain 
spirituoiM liquors as he did from tobacci 
advice would be, "Drink your ram." 
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This is na fancy sketch, for the writer was 
the physician and the patient was his neighbor. 
ELe continues his tabacco-chcwing to this day, 
always admitting that his health is injured by 
ity bat wanting resolution to refrain. Let, 
therefore, no one flatter himself that tobacco 
can be disused at pleasure. Touch not, taste 
not, may be applied as a caution to this arti- 
cle as to spirituous liquors. Amid all the Ya- 
rieties of similar articles to be found in use 
among different nations, tobacco claims the 
largest number of devotees. The different 
safastitutes for this leader of the host may be 
found in Johnson's Practical Chemistry, and 
the reader will probably be surprised, as 1 
was, at the number of the different articles 
used for a similar purpose. Space could not 
be claimed for their names, or I would save 
the trouble of a reference by inserting them 
here. 

In writing this article for the Schoolmaster, 
it is proper to ask the attention of teachers to 
the use of tobacco in any form — that of the 
males to smoking and chewing, and of females 
to using snuff. I have read in a report, that 
the examining committee considered the using 
of tobacco as a sufficient cause for rejecting 
the candidate. Would it were so in every 
school district in the United States ! The 
pupils are very apt to think all the teachers' 
habits worthy to be copied, or, at least, that 
an excuse may be found in doing as the 
teachers set the example. 

In twelve years' experience as a member of 
the School Committee of Providence, I have 
not seen nor heard of an instance of the use 
of tobacco among the teachers. If the men 
smoke or chew, and the women take snuff, 
it is not done in the school-room, and their 
bad habits are not known to tlie pupils. 
Concerning snuff-taking there is a technical 
term applied to it as used in peculiar way. 
The term I cannot recollect, but the fact is 
remembered, and if it be not already familiar 
to many readers, I will perhaps ascertain it 
and give an account of the proceeding as 
mentioned in a newspaper. It will be noted 
that specific details of the disorder in the 
system caused by tobacco, are not given in 



this communication. Too much space would 
be required for their insertion, and my object 
will be attained if smokers, chewers and 
snuffers are induced by the above remarks to 
consult physiological writers on the subject 
of tobaccob G. H. T. 



[For the R. I. Schoolmaster.] 
"Knowledge is Power." 
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Looking about us in society, we find ample 
testimony corroberating this saying. We see 
the different positions which men occupy in 
the warfare of life ; the superior stations to 
which some are adapted, and which they fill 
with honor, while othera, naturally as well 
endowed, because of their neglect in culti- 
vating their mental faculties, fill situations 
much inferior ; the easiness with which some 
move along through business life, while others 
are harassed and discomfitted by difficulties 
which seem to them as giants in the way, but 
to a mind expanded by learning, appear as 
mere trifles. Wealth, although it may buy 
favors, and parasites may render homage to 
its powers, yet, U alone can never bring the 
true respect which knowledge is sure of com- 
manding. It draws off the mind from the 
low vices to which the ignorant are most 
prone, and leads it into a purer channel for 
exercise. A person with a mind well stored 
with sound truths, and just precepts, has 
more strength to resist forbidden pleasures, 
and a never-failing resource to which he can 
turn when the ills of life surround him, 
losing for a time his identity with the out- 
ward world, and living in a mental one, peo- 
pled with pleasant and instructive compan- 
ions. How many improvements have been 
made and are being made in all the things 
which constitutes worldly comfort, but which 
would never have been had the mind — the 
source from which they sprang — been used 
only when necessary, and for selfish gratifica- 
tion ; and it is one of the greatest incentives 
to the acquirement of knowledge, that it 
enables ns tp (c'nd a helping hand to our fel- 
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[For the B. I. Schoolmaster.] 
Death of Mr. Tillinghast. 

Died at Bridgewater, on the morning of 
Thursday, April 10th, 1856, at 3 o'clock, 
Jt^cholas lillinghast, Esq., the first Principal 
of the State Normal School in that town. He 
"was oblijTcd in 1853 to resi<ni his situation on 
account of ill health ; and from that time to 
the present, has been gradually yielding to 
the influence of that slow, but fatal disease, 
consumption. The funeral took place on 
Saturday, April 13th, at the Unitarian 
Church, and was attended by a large number 
of the people of Bridgewater, and of his for- 
mer pupils and others from abroad. The 
services were conducted by Rev. Mr. Gay, 
formerly pastor of the Orthodox Church, 
and Key. Mr. Putnam, of the Unitarian 
Church, in a very impressive manner. 

It seems highly appropriate that a notice^ 
somewhat extended, should lie taken of the 
departure from our midst of an educator so 
able, so conscientious, and of so extended 
an influence. 

Nicholas Tillinghast, the second son and 
seventh child of Nicholas Tillinghast, Esq., 
one of the most prominent members at that 
time, of the Bristol County Bar, was born at 
Taunton in this State, on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 22d, 1805. At a proper age he was sent 
to the Bristol Academy in that town, where 
be remained until the death of his father, in 
1818. It had been his father's iutcntion to 
fit "him for college, and to give him a liberal 
education, but the family at his death not 
being left in circumstances that enabled them 
to carry out this plan, the young man was taken 
from the Academy and placed in the office of 
a lawyer, — Hon. Francis Baylies, of Taunton. 
Here he remained about two years, and in 
June, 1820, he obtained an appointment as 
Cadet in the United States Academy at West 
Point This appointment was procured, for 
him through the interest of Hon. Marcus 
Morton, who was then a member of Congress. 
At that time, the Supenntendent of the 
Academy at West Point was the now venera- 
ble CoL Sylvan us Thayer, still living at Brain- 
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tree in this State, and still holding an impor- 
tant appointment under the United States 
government. We will take the liberty of 
transcribing Colonel T.'s account of Mr. Til- 
linghast's career at West Point and in the 
army, it being more to the point than ai)y- 
thing we could write. 

Colonel. T. says : " Mr. Tillinghast reported 
himself to me as a candidate for admission as 
a Cadet in the United States Military Acade- 
my at West Point, sometime in June, 1820, 
and having been examined and found quali- 
fied, was registered as a Cadet July 1st, the 
commencement of the Academic >ear, he be- 
ing then fifteen years and eight months old, 
and among the twelve youngest of seventy 
admitted at the same time. His class of 
seventy, owing to the elminations and purga- 
tions which took place at the annual and semi- 
annual examinations, was reduced to thirty- 
one on graduation. His standing on the 
merit roll was No. 14, there being twelve 
above, and eighteen below him, — a highly 
respectable standing, considering that he was 
the youngest but five in his class, and that in 
schohirship the difference between him and 
most of them above him was yary slight On 
graduation, July 1st, 1824, he was commis- 
sioned 2d Lieutenant of the 7th Regiment of 
Infantr}', and served with it on the Western 
frontiers for three years. In August, 1827, 
he was attached to the Military Academy as 
an instructor in the department of Chemistiy, 
Mineralogy and Geology, and having filled 
that situation two years, again joined Lis 
Regiment on the Western frontier. In Au- 
gust, 1830, he was re-attached to the Military 
Academy as Assistant Professor of Ethics, ai^ 
continued to act in that capacity till Dqccdi-l 
ber, 1884, when being promoted to» a. Cap- 
taincy, he took command of his coi^ipany, and 
remained with it, in Arkansj^s, iji^r two } ears. 
He resigned July Slst, ^831$," 

From the time of Ws. l<?aving the army, 
until his appointment by the Board of Kdii- 
caUon in 1840„ to, take charge of the Noi mal 
School at Bridgewater, Mr. T. was a teacher 
in Boston. During the most of this time, he 
taught ft private school, fitting young men fo;i^ 
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West Point, and for engineers, &c., &c. He 
was also, for a short time, an instructor in the 
English High School in Boston, and always 
entertained a great respect for Mr. Sherwin, 
the accomplished head of that institution. On 
accepting the appointment tendered him by 
the Board, he proceeded to the Normal 
School at Barre, then unde^ the charge of 
Professor Newman, and spent some time — six 
months, we think — in observing the methods 
and plans adopted by that gentleman, and in 
preparing manuscript explanations, lectures, 
&c., to be used in his new field of duty. The 
school of which he had been appointed prin- 
cipal, went into operati6n September 9 th, 
1840, with twenty-eight pupils. 

The Normal Schools in Massachusetts were 
established in consequence of an offer by 
the beneficent and public spirited Edmund 
D wight, to place ten thousand dollars at the 
disposal of the Board of Education, (provided 
the State would appropriate, for the same 
purpose, an equal sum,) to be used by the 
Board in carrying on, for three years, as an 
experiment, three seminaries for training 
teachers for the public schools. This propo- 
sition was accepted by the State, and three 
schools were established, — those at Barre, and 
Lexington in 1839, and that at Bridgewater 
in 1840, as has just been stated. To Mr. 
Tillinghast, and to the gentlemen who were 
^,% the head of the other schools, is due the 
pierit pf so carrying forward the operations 
of these institutipns, in the face of many 
serious obstacles, that at the end of the three 
years the experiment was .considered success- 
ful, and the State assu^ied the whole expense 
of their further continuance. 

As a teacher, Mr. Tillinghast had many 
striking characteristics. In the first place, he 
acquired a power over his pupils — men and 
women — that we think is seldom attained. 
To mere lookers on, it appeared like a sort of 
fascination, and even to the objects of it, the 
pupils themselves, it was often a mystery. 
For he used none of the arts commonly 
practised to secure the good opinion and con- 
fidence of men. On the contrary, his manner 
towards those who were not more or less fa- 



miliar with him, was sometimes thought to be 
cold, distant, reserved. Even the intereoiine 
between him and his pupils was far from being 
of that free and easy kind which so oflen ren- 
ders school so pleasant And yet we venture 
to say that the instances are very few in 
which a teacher is so universally beloved by 
his pupils as was Mr. Tillinghast 

The true secret of all this power over his 
pupils, enabling him to mould their charac- 
ters, in a great measure to the pattern of bis 
own, and of the remarkable affection which 
they entertained towards him — the secret of 
all this lay in his personal character, in that 
quiet but unflinching devotion to principle, 
and that heroic and reed abnegation of self, 
which, to those who knew him iudmatelj, 
appeared as the ruling trait of his moral nar 
ture. His words were free, but mighty with 
wisdom ; and yet, not so much by what he 
said, as by what he was, did he exercise so 
positive, so salutary and so extended an in- 
fluence. 

His intellectual processes were character- 
ized by thoroughness and accuracy. He 
looked to the foundation of every principle, 
and delighted in tracing out as many of its 
relations and applications as possible. His 
examii.ation of a scholar in recitation was 
most searching, turning up as it were from the 
profoundest recesses of the mind, every error, 
every false notion, and exposing every illogi- 
cal process. Even in a long operation, in- 
volving many subordinate ones, and requiring 
a large amount of written work, Mr. T. could 
almost, in an instant, discover a mistake, 
wherever it might lurk among the wilderness 
of figures and symbols. A man possessing 
such mental qualities could hardly fail to 
strike out for himself many new methods, 
and to awaken a desire for original investiga- 
tion among his pupils. We find, accordingly, 
that self-reliance in respect to their mental 
processes, was a lesson almost universally 
learned by his pupils. 

It ought to be stated in this connection, 
that he had very litth; pride of intellect 
Upon himself and his work he placed an ex- 
ceedingly modest estijii^tp. Many years since, 
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a person, willino:, perhaps, to create a little 
feud between Mr. T. and another gentleman, 
said to the former, in a very confidential way, 
** Mr. E. says that you are very little of a 
mathematician/* "That is so correct an 
opinion," was the answer, " that I see no cause 
either for comment, or for withholding my 
confidence from Mr. E.** Indeed, so earnest 
was he in his great work of improving the 
teaching imparted in the schools, that he had 
neither time nor mental energy left for com- 
placently surveying what he had already ac- 
complished. ** Forgetting those things which 
were behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which were before, he pressed toward 
the mark of the high calling," wherewith he 
had been called. 

One of the humble, but exceedingly appro- 
priate virtues which he took much care to 
cultivate, was that of punctuality. The habit 
of punctuality and regularity had no doubt 
been strengthened in him by his experience 
in the army. But aside from this, he was 
punctual from principle. Only once, we 
think, during the thirteen years that he was 
at the head of the Bridgewater school was he 
late ; and that once no one who was a pupil 
at the time will soon forget So remarkable 
a thing was it for Mr. Tillinghast not to be at 
his post at the moment for beginning the ex- 
ercises, that it was thought he must be pros- 
trated by sickness, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to proceed to his house and ascertain 
the facts. This committee found him quietly 
walking his parlor, awaiting, as he supposed, 
the hour for opening the school. He had 
just examined his wat^jh, and though that 
really indicated the correct time, yet, by some 
strange mental hallucination, he supposed he 
had half an hour to spare. 

Another striking trait in his character as a 
teacher, was his strong aversion to anything 
like display in the school-room. So much 
was he influenced by this feeling, that it has 
been frequently said that his public examina- 
tions were much less interesting than his ordi- 
nary recitations. This is a characteristic that 
we should like to meet more frequently in the 
schools ; — the fondness for display on the part 



of a teacher — the absorbing desire to make 
as favorable an impression as possible upoa 
visitors, is exceedingly pernicious in its inflor 
ence upon the pupils. How much noblest 
would it be could it be said of each of us, U- 
it can with undoubted truth of the subject cjf 
this notice, that he never attempted to seem 
more than he really was. 

We think it may be said that he has exerted 
a powerful influence upon the schools of our 
Commonwealth for their elevation and ivOf 
provement This has been accomplished di- 
rectly, by what his pupils, carrying into their 
respective fields of. labor the new life which 
his teachings inspired, have themselves done; 
and indirectly, by the influence they have 
exerted upon others through the power of the 
same life. For nowhere has Mr. T-'s power 
been more perceptible than in transforming! 
as it were, the very souls of his pupils, giving 
them new views of life and of its purposeSi 
and bringing them up to his own plane of 
existence. That his earnestness of purpose^ 
his noble spirit of self-sacrifice may be diffused 
among teachers, must be the prayer of every 
true friend of education. 

To show something of Mr. Tillinghast^s 
character as a man, we make an extract from 
a letter written by one of his most intimate 
frieds : " His friendship was never exacting^ 
but always liberal; when his friends most 
needed him, then he appeared the most 
friendly. His friends did not become such at 
once, but having become his friends, they 
could not fail to remain so. With his inti- 
mate friends, his conversation was Ivithout 
reserve. He was fond of wit, and at times 
was himself very jocose. His witty sayings 
and amusing conundrums are treasured in 
the memorv of ourselves and our children. 
He thought humbly of himself, and yet highly 
estimated the gratitude and appi*eciation of 
others, especially of those who had been his 
pupils. 

He was a profound student of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments, and I 
know of no one whose appreciation of these 
was more discriminating; or who in his 
readings from them was more interesting and 
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impressive. Without superstition, he "was 
reverential ; liberal in his sentiments, he was 
devout in his life ; thorough ip hi^ analysis of 
opinions, and careful in their formation, he 
was fearless and decided in his assertion and 
maintainanco of them. The freedom he 
claimed for himself he freely awarded to oth- 
ers. But why amplify? In a word, his 
standard for the true man was most exalted, 
and it was his aim to embody in his life his 
noblest conceptions. His conviction that he 
was not able fully to reach the point to which 
he aspired, never for a moment damped his 
ardor in striving for it. In view of what he 
was, and what he accomplished, how applica- 
ble to him is the inscription that speaks so 
eloquently of the designer of the great Pro- 
testant Cathedral — ** Si Monumentum quaesis, 
circumspice" 

Mr. T. was twice married, — in 1841, to 
Miss Sophia Ritchie, who died in the same 
year; and in 1848, to Miss Ruby H. Potter, 
who survives- him. He also leaves a little 
son, two years of age, whom he named for 
his most intimate friend at West Point, now 
Professor William Hopkins, of the United 
States Naval Academy at Baltimore. 

His resignation at Bridgewater took place 
in July, 1853. Since that time he has spent 
one winter in Florida, in the hoi)e that a mild 
climate might restore his drooping energies, 
and enable him to resist the fatal encroach- 
ment of consumption upon his shattered 
frame. But it was to no purpose. With 
every revolving month some part of his little 
strength was dissipated, until at length he 
yielded to that disease that baffles all medical 
treatment. For some time before his death 
he had suffered mu(!h from severe fits of 
coughing, and he had some apprehension that 
he should die in one of tlicsc painful convul- 
sions. But it was not so ordered. He en- 
countered the king of terrors calmly and se- 
renely, passing gently from a quiet sleep to 
the repose of death. He died the death of 



of the southern hill in the beautiful cemetery 
at Bridgewater, at a point that overlooks the 
pleasant village which was so long the scene 
of his earnest labors, — where the sun smilea 
upon his rest, as the Heavenly Father smiled 
in the hour of death upon his returning spirit 

May we all so live that we too may ^ die 
the death of the righteous, and that our last 
end may be like his." Fiuus. 

SaJUm, Mass.f May ^h, 1856. 



The Light Within. — Not by a blind 
instinct does man work on from age to age: 
he compares his own method and plan vitli 
the method and plan of nature, and from the 
hints given him by nature, he improTes ills 
own ; this is the highest style of art, confonnitf 
to nature ; this it is we denominate genius- 
perceptions and reflections producing them- 
selves in works of importance, works which 
tend to the connections of man's impelfe^ 
tions ; genius is that light within, more steady 
in its rays and beamings tha^^*«Qiputbat caa 
fall from the most magnificent cbanilhers or 
luminaries witliout. 



National Language. — The langurl^of 
a people expresses its character. The Frf 
is smooth, flowing, elegant; but it has no 
word as home^ no such word as comfort^ i] 
no word to express the difference bctwe] 
love and like. On the contrary, ennui ai 
eclat are famous words, which have no equiv! 
lent in English. And, moreover, the fact th^ 
the French term for spiritual means simj)i 
mtly^ with a certain quickness and versatili! 
of talent — and you have a sufficient hint wi( 
regard to the character of the people. 



The Corner-Stones. — John Adams ou 
remarked that New Enjrland had four instit 
tions, any one of which would have Jed 
national independence. These were the poj 



lar form of her churclic.'', the town mocti 
the christian, rejoicing in the hope of im- the volunteer militia, and the free school., 
mortality, and with his last breath, committing 
his. spirit to his Father from whom it came. 
His remains lie upon the southern declivity 



If you cannot do as well as you wisi 
as well M you can. 
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I [For the R. I. Sohoolmaster.] 

[ OleaninsB from the Fields of IdteratuTe. 

NUMBEB III. 

BT H. T. BPIRKT. 

I 

j Very beautiful is the following refrain by 
Charles G. Leland : 

" The city is not without its charms even in 
saramer— tlie hot, stifling summer, when floods 
of scorching light roll back in fierce reflection 
ttom whitened walls and cedar roofs. For over 
the city, as over all this broad world of towns 
and towers, mountains, forest and sea, falls the 
slowly darkening eventide, and over it, as over 
the bark of the far sailing mariner, shine stars. 
Pleasant is the silent summer night in the city — 
for it recalls the vanished memories of hours long 
passed away. 

The noise and tumult of the busy day is hushed, 
and voices in the street arc few and far between, 
like the hum heard in the forest after the roar of 
the storm wind has swept by. Here and there, 
from half-screened windows, flashes forth a bright 
light, and the ringing laugh, or the sweet notes 
of the piano, delay the footsteps of the prome- 
nader. Pleasant is the silent summer night in 
the city — for it recalls the vanished memories of 
hours long passed away. 
In the city, as in the fair country, the evening 
ind bears on its w^lngs sweet perfume of flowers. 
e rose and linden, the honeysuckle and the 
pe, hang in myriads of little gardens — close 
e eyes, thou art again wandering through the 
ganlens thy sunny childhood knew! Pleas- 
is the silent summer night in the citj' — for it 
lis the memories of hours long passed away I 
am in the crowded concert — the voice of tJie 
t singer rises above the waves of the orches- 
like Aphnxlitc, the beautiful above the roar- 
sea. From the concert I go forth to the 
nt, moonlit street, and wander homeward, 
the deep sonled poet, " alone with the night." 
sant is the silent summer night in the city — 
it recalls the memories of hours long passed 
ay! 

Late, late in the night, we pa.ss by the silent 
«nes where those we love dwell. Do their ears 
Uch the sound of our foot-steps, or are we float- 
dimly, sweetly, in their dreams ? Does the 
;t flash of a light in an upper window send a 
irill to thy soul? Pleasant is the silent summer 
night in the* city— for it reaills the vanished 
memories of hours long passed away ? 

Can this be the spot where I stood a few hours 
B inee in all the glare and 1 ight of noontide ? And 
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in after years, when fh)m the twilight of life 
slowly darkening eternity closes over me, will its 
approach be as cool and pleasant to my soul, 
when I remember the noonday of my youth ? 
Pleasant is the silent summer night in the city — 
for it recalls the vanished memories of years long 
passed away! 



w 



Another gem from the pen of our ever 
welcome contributor, Lottie Linwood : 

Bring me Arbutus flowers, all pale and dripping 

With sweetness from the dim old leaf-strewn 
aisles. 
From Nature's wild cathedrals, where arc tripping 

Her floral fairies in the sunbeam's smiles. 
Give me those pearly gems, those waxen flowers, 

Made glorious with the impress of our God I— 
Whose sweet eyes open with the first spring 
showers, 

That bloomed in paths my early childhood trod. 



Jff 



And now the winter-king is softly hushin; 

His noisy children, and the songs of spring 
Come like glad music o'er our spirit's gusliing, 

And dewy wreaths of hope are blossomiiijLf. 
Yes, bring Arbutus flowers ! for with their coining 

There are sweet thoughts of dear ones in the 
sky. 
Who 'mong eternal flowers now are roaming-. 

And I shall gather with them bye and bpe. 

We extract the following from a very se- 
vere criticism on Edgar Allen Poe : 

"To see the portrait of Poe is enough to un- 
dci*8tand the life of the unhappy poet, and con- 
sequently to excuse it. The forehead is ill-pro- 
portioned, fant|»tic, sickly, like that of Horrnian; 
the lower part of the face is weak and uiidccitlcd. 
Byron says somewhere of Sheridan, 'He liud tlic 
brow of a god and the mouth of satyr! ' Toe 
had the brow of a god and the mouth of Silcnus. 
We see from the configuration of his lii)s, that 
he was born to drink; but the intelligence which 
beams from the brain, reveals that in his tlionurhts 
intoxication was only a means to an end to re- 
pose. * * * Poe is to be classed amon.i^ tlic 
fantastic poets of the third rank who, not l)cin,i,' 
able to rise to power, content themselves with bv- 
ing eccentric. Preoccupied with one constant 
idea, that of the miseries of human life, he ex- 
presses it under the form of broken-hearted love. 
The soul is haunted by a sad memory, and that 
manly strengtli is lost which overcomes the fatal 
world of tears, and leaves the brain lYcc to rwr- 
cise its faculties. Fantastic images which recall 
one only recollection, only emotion, play in the 
sighs of the breeze, in the murmurs of the com- 
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plaining waters; While beneath the mists and 
clouds, there yawn abysses where the eye of the 
poet incessantly discovers the same phantasm; 
and if the mind, overwhelmed, returns to the 
earth, it is but to behold the hungry worm 
crawling toward the already excavated grave. 
Sucli is Poe and such his genius/' 

Suffice it to say of the following linos, that 
wo have a promise of more from the same 
source : 

Amid the Throng:. 

BT H. ir. BKTDKB. 

Who has not seen amid the throng 

In crowded hall or busy street, 
Beings fair, whose image long 

Rests in the memory calm and sweet ? 

Beings fair, whose beauties' light 
Beamed lilte a meteor on our way, 

But only left our soul in night. 
When pas-sed the transient mystery. 

Angelic beings oft I've met 
Amid life's gay and thronged ways, 

I loved them then, I love them yet. 
Fond objects of a moment's gaze. 

I met them once, and where are they ? 

How beat their bosoms — warm or cold ? 
How sound their voices — sad or gay? 

How do their cherished hopes unfold ? 

I met them once, now they are gone! 

Their faults are all unltnown to me ; 
Their charms that shone and passed too soon, 

Alone exist in memorj'. * 

Beneath the dome of Pride and Art, 
Where splendor crowns the banquet hall, 

A strange fair face may give the heart 
More joy than all the festival. 

Who has not seen amid the throng 

In crowded hall or busy street. 
Some being, whose fond memory long, 

Doth fill the mind with visions sweet? 

And who would blot fVom memory. 
The image which has lingered long. 

Of one they only chanced to see 
Amid the gay and listless throng? 

Sunburpt Gates Co., N. C, April, I&06. 

Hear what Airs. Partington, (Shillaber, 
of the Boston Satunlat/ Everting Gazette,) 
savs of music : 



" ' Music is one of the greatest attractions d 
home,' said the professor, leaning his left luifei 
upon the table and elevating his right with the 
finger protruding, like a lightning rod. 'The 
greatest attraction,' he repeated, drumming upon 
the table with his sinister digits, as if he would 
enforce his remarlc by a practical example. 
* Well,' said Mrs. Partington, smoothing down a 
seam in some garment she was making, ' I believe 
it is, and when our neighbor, Mr. Smooth, gut 
his new pioneer fort for his noisy children it 
seemed as if they had added forty detractions to 
home, for they were always quarrelling like doer's 
delight to sec who should play onto it. The war 
to make home harmonious,' — and she looked ap 
with an expression of great wisdom as she said 
it, her eyes glancing through the western window 
at the Old South vane that gleamed in the ftun- 
shine as if catching the ray of her oiK-n inspiia- 
tion, — ' the way to make home harmonious is to 
organize it — to buy a hand organ and hire some- 
body to play onto it. The noise of it would soon 
put a stop to all the family jiirs, depend upon it.' 
She bit off the thread of her discourse and her 
cotton at the same time, while her listener smiled 
faintly either at the misapprehension she was 
evidently laboring under, or at the newness of 
her theory with regard to the harmony of home, 
but made no further remark. Ike sat demurely 
looking at Lion, who was lying by the stairway, 
and wondering if there was no way by which the 
dog could be harnessed into the cart for carrying 
over the mail papers, while Lion, as if reading 
his thoughts, had both of his sleepy eyes fixed 
upon his face. It was a scene for two painters. 

There is a sadness in ** The Willow Shade,** 
that comes to us from Willie, of the far 
West, which plainly tells that it springs from 
the heart of one who feels what he writes. 
VVc hope to hear from him of^en : 

Weeping friends that for me mourn. 

When at last I'm lowly laid. 
Bear my body to the uni 

That's beneath the willow shade; — 
There my saint-like mother slecpeth. 

With the Avild flower by her side, — 
There they placed my gentle sister, 

In her beauty, when she died ; — 
There the south wind almost softens 

To a mourner's gentle sigh, 
And the southcin sea-breeze wanders 

Far away from home to die; — 
There I fancy sometimes spirits 

Come to visit earth below; 
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Singing songg I know wcro sister's, 

lu the ilaji of long ago;— 
There, oh there I long to sleep, 

When the dreams of earth shall fade; 
And my kindred, [f yo weep, 

Be il 'neaih tho wlUow shade. 
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Cborlet, id irricing of Mendelssohn sbj'b : 

"There wm thU Inespt^aaible comfort in all 
intercourse with llenclcleiiohn, that he mado 
secret or his likings and disltkings. Few men 
diBtitiftuished have been bo simple, so eonlial, 
conslilcralc ; but Ibw hare been so Innocent 
conrtlership, poalth'e or negative. Oneml^htbc 
. Bare that a welcome Troin him 
Indceil. I thought then, oa I dn 
one or the most beautiful which has ever been 
seen. No portrait extant does it justice. 
Titian would hare Rcneralliied, and, out o 
man? expregsions, mode up one which, Iti s 
sort, should reflect Ihu many diaracterlslles and 
humors of the poet : his earnest seriousness— 
rhIJd-like tnithnitness— his clear, cultivated 
tellecl— his impulsive vivacity. The German 
painters could only Invest a theatrical, thoughtful 
looking man with that soriona cloak which plays 
so important a part on the stncc, and in tho por- 
traits of their country; and eonceive the task ac- 
cnroplishcd, when it was not su mueh as bcgi 
None of lliem has perpetuated 
which Mendelssohn listened lb tho music li 
which be delighted, or the fuec with which lie 
woald rrivu to bo (old again some meny 
though be knew it already by heart. I felt in 
thai first half-hour, that in him there was 
suited sentiment, no affected heartiness; (hat 
was DO sayer of deep things, no seiirehcr for 
witty ones; hut one of a pure, sincere intcili 
gence — bright, eager, and happy, even when mos 
imaginative. Perhaps there vnis no contemporary 
at ouce strong, simple, and sublilo enough 
point such a man wiih such 



A great deal has been said and written about 
ihii two nationaJ airs of America, and 
slurs have been cast at these poor apologies 
by our worthy friends across the ws 
like two or three fault-finders nc 
never look at home ; for Italy, that land of 
allothcrlaDdsof melody, is without a natloiial 

In Castella's " Italian Life during the In- 
snrrectioa of 1830," we find the following: 
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many fathers of melody, not 
s motive that will sink to ih] 
and dwell there; France has h< 
pine people their cow-gatherii 
loyal anthem; Germany her l 
In Italy alone nationality is i 
ditty that popular outbreak f. 
rrow amidst the yaw 
populace. Proscription ilxelf 
patriotic air against the Qckici 
lUshion. Strange to say, our 
'eral instauees, supplied I 
with the music that never fail 
thruogh their hearts, thnt lead, 
them OS a rallying 
chances of future dispersion ; a 
bla chorus, not a paltry mori 
iplioni" 

Marion " is an original 
10 of Clara Augusta 
forth her sweet lays from I 
New Hampshire : 

Slie passed away 
Like a (Uir star " lost on the br 
Like the echo of laughter swee 
Like the perfume which died oi 
As evening's silver dlasipates d. 
As the Bwcet mnsic of a tale ol' 
1 redcloodswhich round 
Are elianged to gmy 
She pasaed uway. 

She paused away 
I soft sunshine of an auti: 
As the misi-wreatba from off a 
As the light Ibotstepa of a woo' 
Like the fair ralnl>ow s]HUining 
Like thistle down wlien stortiiy 
As the hope light bom in a wci 
Fled at griefE stay. 
She passed away. 

She passed awny, 
Glad in the dawning of the gre 
I^ by white imgvis up the hvu 
To the bright radiance of the ( 
Guided liy gold lumps to the k' 
Whore they are chanting niellw 
Where the whole air is full of I 

Like Hower-gemmeil 



la the precise fulfillment of liU appoint- 
lenta he depends solel; liir the aecomplisb- 
icnt of hifl business or other important duties, 
he least neglect on the part of those with 
hom he has to do, frustrates his appoint- 
enls, and prevents tlie full accompKsbment 
■ his duties. Hence, just in proporti 
le value of his time has he been defrauded 
r the delinquent, of his rightful property, 
b one who values his time would labor to 
lOW the shade of dilTerence, if there be any, 
itween the crime of refusin;^ to pay a debt 
s(1y due, and that of stealing from iis riglit- 
1 possessor the some amount. The same 
uount of loss is sustained hy the aggrieved 

either case. Hence, any discernment of 
?ht aud wrong compels me to hold him who 
•gleets, without being necessitated, to fulfil 
g engagements, in the same light of the 
le who steals my purse to replenish his 
irn. Upon these premises (and I call upor 
y one to prove them false) how few art 
090 who do not steal. Tens of thousand) 
10 pcrliaps never so much as dreamed of 
ialing, will be surprised when they are 
mncd i'tt this sin. All classes of mei 
Dre equally involved in this guilt than 
B aware. Condemn me not with rashness I 
len I say that ministers, lecturers, and olb- ! 

public teachers, are more extensively in- 
tved in this sin than any other class of men. 



the few what\iey fack in number, 
have now but Vist glanced 
of this subject. If we ikboild ei 

igle part of the evil\tbat hs 
resulted by the neglect oAapp<nn 

Ibrtunes have been lost by \ 
lives sacrificed, and t 
hearts made to bleed. Let all, \ 
yflpng, see this evil in its propc 
ebun it before it occasions them L 
It is said of our beloved Washing 
he allowed five minutes for the <] 
time, after which he could not be 
to stay or return for the benefit o 
neglected their appoiiitmcnta wjtl 



CoDNTKRFEiTS. — In our cr 

world, every good thing baa a 

which is doubly evil; self-respect 

as indispensable to completeness ol 

is aped by impudence and conceit ; 

of nature's fairest and costliest j 

grow only in a rich and kin 

ickcd by etiquette, a vury gnu 

sanctity, the atiribute of the so 

'morniug, may, by human eyes, bee 

with sanctimoniousness, despised 

!Andit is a itell-known law, that 1 

I the thing is the baser is ils counterfi 

\Baync. 
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Obedience. 

The old obedience has certainly passed 
, away ; and it is also trae that obedience has 
- nerer been, and never can be, bought with 
money. But there is a new obedience pos- 
sible, and no parchment written by hu- 
man hand — no gold dug from earthly mine, 
can give any man a title to it That title 
must be written with other than human ink, 
bought with other than earthly gold. It must 
be written on the brow, in lines of strength 
and thoughtfulness, it must be seen on the Up, 
where earnest self-respect and habitual self- 
command, and resolution that can die, have 
displaced vanity, sensuality and pride; it 
must glow, with a clear and ethereal fullness 
as of heaven's sanctioning light, from the un- 
agitated eye, in the calmness of comprehend- 
ing knowledge, the deliberate energy' of jus- 
tice, the disarming magic of love, the con- 
straining majesty of godliness. 
As never before, all men are now flung on 
; their individuality ; obedience is seen to be a 
thing beyond the reach of purchac^e, the pos- 
sibility of transmission. If you can rule men 
they wiU obey you ; if you cannot, there is 
help. • * * The old reins by which 
were guided have been wrenched from 
™ ^ f hands of the drivers ; the drivers them- 
"^es have, in some places, been rolled in the 
B P^^jk, and trampled in their gore ; but a strong 
^^ *|*9B a wise man can yet take the seat, and 
" *^'"lh new reins— the golden cords of love, the 
iwless chains of sympathy — still guide and 
trol men — Peter Bayne, 
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^AITH. — The eye in which is doubt will 
irresolute, the arm of the doubter will 
ig powerless. It is only the calmness of 
th that must steady the one, and the 
Srgy of truth that must nerve the other. 
Isehood is perfect blindness and perfect 
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'Ti8 Conscience," said Coleridge, "that 
i:es cowards of us all ; but oh ! it is con- 
!e, too, which makes heroes of us all" 



Never too Old to lioam. 

The 'following well authenticated facts il- 
lustrate the principle that man is never too 
old to learn : 

SocrateSf at an extreme old age, learnt to 
play on musical instruments. This would 
look ridiculous for some of the rich old men 
in our city, especially if they should take it 
into their heads to thrum a guitar under a 
lady's window, which Socrates did not do, 
but only learnt to play upon some instrument 
of his time, not a guitar, for the purpose of 
resisting the wear and tear of old age. 

CatOj at eighty years of age, thought proper 
to learn the Greek language. Many of our 
young men at thirty and forty have forgotten 
even the alphabet of a language, the know- 
ledge of which was necessary to enter college 
and which was made a daily exercise through 
college. A fine comment upon love of letters, 
truly. 

Plutarch, when between seventy and eighty, 
commenced the study of Latin. Many of our 
lawyers, not thirty years of age, suppose that 
nisi prius, scire facias, &c., are English ex- 
pressions ; and if you tell them that a know- 
ledge of the Latin would make them appear 
a little more respectable in their professions, 
they will reply that they are too old to think 
of learning Latin. 

Boccaccio was thirty-five years of age when 
he commenced his studies in polite literature. 
Yet he became one of the three great masters 
of the Tuscan dialect, Dante and Petrarch 
being the other two. There are many among 
us ten years younger than Boccaccio, who are 
dying of ennui, and regret that they were not 
educated to a taste for literature, but now 
they are too old. 

Sir Henry Spellman neglected the sciences 
in his youth, but commenced the study of 
them when he was between fifty and sixty 
years of age. At this time he became the 
most learned antiquarian and lawyer. But 
our young men begin to think of laying their 
seniors on the shelf when they have reached 
sixty years of age. How different the present 
estimate put upon experience firom that which 
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« hisphiky 
1 reached bis fifti- 

B amoDg U3 of thir- 
nothing but newB- 
. tMte for natural 
I too old to learn. 
being asked why 
ite, answered that 
t he should 
. with our theory, 
i man the power of 
udy in much leas 
ay to one of half 

ighth ye&r, com- 
the Iliad ; and hia 

were writteo in his 

e tliouaands of ex- 
eoced a new ttady 
nto a new pursuit, 

ne familiar with the 
men, will recollect 
coDviac« him that 

ilent will ever 



If lODie are naturally dnll and yet strin to 
do well, notice the effort, and do not censon 
the dulness. A teacher might ai well •cdd a 
child for being near sighted, aa for bdng nato- 
nlly dull. Some children baTe a great verbal 
memory ; others are quite the rererac Some 
minds develop eariy ; others late. Some have 
appeared stupid, becaose the true spring of 
character has never been touched. The 
dunce of the school may mm out in the end, 
the living, progresMve, wonder-working gem- 
ous d* the age. In order to exert the beet 
sfHritoal influence, we must understand the 
sjririt upon which we wish to eiert that influ- 
ence. For with the human mind wa must 
work with nature and not against it. Like 
the leaf of the nettle, if touched one way, it 
itings like a wasp; if the other, it is softer 
than satin. If we should do justice to the 
human mind, we must find its peculiar char- 
acteristic*, and adapt ourselves to individual 
wants. In conversation on this pinnt witli a 
friend, who is principal in ewe of our best 
schools, and to whose instruction I 
look back with delight, s^d he, " Your : 
marks are quite true ; let me tell you a lit 
incident which beats upon this pmnt L 
summer, I had a girl who was exceedin] 
behind in alt her studies. Shewasatthefi 
of the division, uid seemed to care but Ut 
about her books. It so happened that a 
relaxation, I let them at times, during scbo 
lawyers of twenty- 1 hours, unite in singing. I noticed that t 
I of age, are obliged igiri had a remarkaWy clear, sweet vOTce; a 
lunslate a bonness I said to her, 'Jane, you have a good voi 
;h language, whichjand you may lead in the singing.' E 
th part of the time i brightened np, and irtaa tluU time her du 
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fleemed more actiye. Her lessons were at- 
tended to, and she soon gained a high rank. 
One day, as I was going home, I overtook her 
"vrith a school companion. 'Well, Jane,' 
Kud I, < Yon are getting along very well ; 
how happens it yon do so much better now 
than at the beginning of the quarter? '" 

** I do not know why it is," she replied. 

" I know what she told me the other day," 
said her companion. 

'* And what was that? " I asked. 

^ Why, she said she was encouraged." 

Some twelve or thirteen years ago, there 
was in Franklin school an excessive dull boy. 
One day, the teacher wishing to look out a 
word, took up the lad's dictionary, and on 
opening it, found the blank leaves covered 
with drawings. He called the boy to him. 

^ Did you draw these ? " said the teacher. 

*' Yes, sir," said the boy with a downcast 
look. 

'* I do not think it is well for boys to draw 
in their books," said the teacher, ^and I 
would rub these out if I were you ; but they 
are well done ; did you ever take lessons ? " 

<* No, sir," said the boy, his eyes sparkling. 

** Well, I think you have a talent for this 
thing. I should like for you to draw me 
something when you are at leisure, at home, 
and bring it to me. In the meantime, see 
how well you can recite your lessons." 

The boy felt he was understood. He began 
to love his teacher. He became animated. 



er, by the judicious encouragement he gave 
to the natural turn of his mind, has had a 
great moral and spiritual effect on his char- 
acter. 



[From Um BoflUo Chikliui Advocate.] 
Management of SohooL 

The true theory of educating the young is 
understood at the present time, much better 
than it was when most of our readers were 
under the charge of their teachers. Then 
the word, education, was supposed to mean 
nothing more than the acquisition of useful 
knowledge. Accordingly, pupils were kept 
in school for six or seven hours a day, con- 
stantly watched by their instructors, whose 
chief aim it was to see that they were not 
idle, and did not ^ k>ok off from their books" 
Sometimes monitors were selected to help the 
teacher watch. The teacher supposed his 
duty was discharged if he succeeded in 
*^ cramming " into the mind of the pupil a 
certain amount of information. 

The derivation of the term education from 
the Latin word ** ethtcatiOy" (signifying to 
lead or draw out, not to *^ stuff or to cram^) 
shows that the principal eonstituent in the 
correct idea of that term, is the developing, 
drawing out, and disciplining the latent pow- 
ers of the mind. The school should do for 



the mental, what the gymnanum does for the 
and fond of his books. He took delight in physical powers — strengthen them. The mind, 
gratifying his teacher, by his &ithfulness to like the body, is strengthened by exercise. 



his studies, while the teacher took every op- 
portunity to encourage him in his natural de- 
sires. The boy became one of the first 
scholars, and gained the medal betore he left 
school. After this he became an engraver, 
l^d up money enough to go to Europe, studied 
the works of old masters, sent home produc- 
tions from his own pencil, which found a 
place in some of the best collections of paint- 
ings, and is now one of the most promising 
artists of his years, in the country. After the 
boy gained the medal, he sent tiie teacher a 
beautiful picture as a token of respect; and 
I doubt not, this day he feels that that teach- 



This is best accomplished by performing with 
alacrity self-imposed tasks. Where pupils 
are old enough, and have sufficient character 
to govern themselves, it is always best to let 
them learn their lessons in their rooms. A 
boy ten years old, possessed of any character 
at all, should be suffered to study by himself, 
and should feel too much pride and self-respect 
to think that he needs watching. When a 
lesson is to be learned, the pupil should apply 
his mind with all his might until the task is 
accomplished; never allowing reveries, or 
thoughts foreign to the subject to cause his 
attention to irander. Hence it is best to study 
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Do it YouTBelves. 

Do not ask the teacher, or some classmate, 
to solve that hanl problem. Do it yourself. 
You might as well let them. eat your dinner, 
as "do your sums" for you. It is in studying 
as in eating ; he that does it gets the benefit, 
and not he that sees it done. In almost any 
school, I would give more for what the teacher 
learns, than for what the best scholar learns, 
simply because the teacher is compelled to 
solve all the problems and answer all the 
questions of the lazy boys. Do not ask 
him to parse the difficult words or assist 
you in the performance of any of your studies. 
Do it yourself. Never mind though they look 
as dark as Egypt. Don't ask even a hint 
from any one. Try again. Every trial in- 
creases your ability, and you will finally suc- 
ceed by dint of the very wisdom and strength 
gained in the efibrt, even though at first the 
problem was beyond your skill. It is the 
study and not the answer that really rewards 
your pains. 

Look at that boy who has just succeeded 
after six hours of hard study, perhaps ; how 
his large eye is lit up with proud joy as he 
marches to his class. He ti'eads like a con- 
queror. And well he may. Last night his 
lamp burned late, and this morning he waked 
at dawn. Once or twice he nearly gave up. 
He had tried his last thought; but a new 
thought strikes him, and he ponders the last 
process. He tries once more and succeeds * 
and now mark the air of conscious strength 
with which he pronounces his demonstration. 
His poor, weak schoohnate, who gave up that 
same problem after his first trial, now looks 
up to him with something of wonder as a su- 
perior being. And he is his superior. TEat 
problem lies there, a great gulf between those 
boys who stood side by side yesterday. The 
boy that did it for himself has taken a stride 
upward, and what is better still, has gained 
strength to take other and better ones. The 
Ijoy who waited too sse others do it, has lost 
both strength and courage, and is abready look- 
L ing for some good excuse to give up school and 
study forever. — Conn, School Joumdl* 



Startling Ignoranoe. 

The Baltimore Patriot has the following 
with reference to the state of education in 
Maryland: 

" Too long has Maryland been remiss in pro- 
viding for the intellectual wants of the poorer 
classes of her population ; and to prove thif 
beyond controversy, we propose to recapitu- 
late a few startling facts. 

There are within the limits of the State, 
according to the last census, seventeen thou- 
sand native white adults, and three thousand 
four hundred and fifly-one foreigners — ^n^k- 
ing in the aggregate, twenty thousand eight 
hundred and fiifteen persons — ^who can neithei 
read nor write. Scattered over eight coun- 
ties of the State, with an aggregate white 
population of about eighty thousand, there 
are but fourteen public schools, averaging 
about thirty-four pupils to each school. There 
are, of course, some private schools in these 
counties, but the entire number of children 
attending school, all does not average more 
than one child to each family of seven per- 
sons. 

The head of every third family throughout 
the whole State can neither read nor write. 
More than ten thousand men exercise the 
right of suffrage in Maryland who are utterly 
unable to read the names of the candidates 
for whom they vote." 



Education of Boys and Qirls. 

Parents do wrong to check, as they do, the 
outgoing of fraternal affection, by seperating 
those whom God has especially joined as the 
offspring of one father and mother. Grod has 
beautifully mingled them by sending now a 
babe of one sex, now of the other, and suitr 
ing, as any careful observer may discern, 
their various characters to form a domestic 
whole. The parents interfere, packing the 
boys to some school, where no softer infiu- 
fiuence exists to round off, as it were, the 
rugged points of the masculine disposition, 
and where they soon lose all the delicacy pe- 
iculiar to a brother's regard) and learn to look 
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EDITOR'S DEPARTMENT. 



Smmner Sohoola. 

" Oh dear me! snmmer schoote are awfdllj te- 
dious. I wish it was winter again/' exclaimed 
Hiaa Larinia Standish, as she came in fh>m her 
school during the noon intermission of one of 
those delightfully pleasant dajs we had the last 
put of May. 

" It's so hot, and so close the atmosphere is— 
mad the sun's rays are so scorching— and one per- 
spires so," said she, drawing an affectedly long 
breath, and seating herself on the comer of the 
lounge, near a window. Then folding up her 
dainty little parasol or sun-shade, (we believe 
there is a radical difference in these two graceful 
and conyenient articles of feminine comfort and 
attraction, though we confess we don't know 
what it is) and opening her flm, she began the 
systematic and persevering labor of cooling her- 
self, preparatory to the work of removing her 
bonnet, and making herself delightfully miserable 
with the current talk about "how much better 
things might have been." 

** I do wish it was winter again. The musqul- 
toes will be here soon, and the flics, and such 
clouds of dust, and such faint mornings and 
bnming noons, and sultry evenings and oppres- 
sive nights, and the scholars so restless in the 
school-room, or so sleepy, so tardy to come in the 
morning and so impatient to get away in the 
evening, and the little ones running into every 
puddle of water, and smutting themselves in 
every sand bank — and, oh dear me I such rivers 
of perspiration to steam out of one's face, and 
hands, and dress 1 I do wish winter would come." 

" Hold there a moment, good schoolma'am," 
said the bghoolhastbs— for what is the use of 
having a schoolmaster abroad at all, if he cannot 
be at the place where he is needed Just at the 
proper moment, and exactly when people, and 
especially school teachers and scholars are doing 
or saying that which is wrong, and will hurt 
them to do or say? And what is a schoolmaster 
good for, if he has not the courage and the wil- 
lingness to give his advice, unwelcome and old 
fbgyish though it be, in such cases? 

"Uold there a moment, good schoolma'am. 
Take a deliberately long and cool breath, and get 
over the fidgets." 

".The fidgets?" cried Lavinia, "I wonder, Mr. 
Schoolmaster, if you think I'd fidget ? I wouldn't 
hear another word from you, if I thought you 
really nuMmt to say such a naugh^ word to a 



woman, especially when she is tired and fkint, 
and worried almost to death." 

" We beg pardon ; we should not have said that 
word— though, we confess, we do not see what 
other one we could have used. Let us look at 
this very grave matter of charges against sum- 
mer schools." 

" Charges against summer schools ? I haven't 
made any charges against them. For, really, I 
think them vciy good ^things in their way and 
place; but really now, I do wish they could be 
kept in the winter." 

And, archly trying to hide a laughing wink from 
us, she looked at Irish Bridget, who that moment 
came in to bring her a glass of cold water, 
which the Schoolmaster had prescribed for her 
complaints. 

"Well, summer schools then," said we, le- 
suming, after the little laugh we were obliged to 
spill out of our mouth, because we could not 
swallow it all, " summer schools " — 

" Well, summer schools I " said the witch of a 
schoolmistress before us, "summer schools!^ 
They are decided bores, and if anything can be 
said in their favor, I should like to hear it said 
at once. A little cold water thrown upon me 
uxndd seem delightfully refYeshing, and I pre- 
sume a lecture fh>m the Schoolmaster will do 
just as well. So now let us hear about summer 
schools. They are delightful." 

And she threw down her " gipsey " at our fleet, 
as if it had been the gage of hostile battle, settled 
back a trifle on the lounge, thrust her pretty foot 
just beyond the folds of her pink dress, pursed 
up her dainty little mouth, brought up her finger 
to her eye, very rougishly incliued her head, as 
if to en)ov a scolding or a meditation— in the land 
of Nod. 

" Well, then, summer schools, said we, won 
dering aU the time what to say under such cir- 
cumstances,—" There is much to be said in favor 
of summer schools. Though to our mind there 
are many respects in which winter schools are 
quite different; better, of course. For instance, 
the snow drifts — since women, and not men, dress 
so much like theodolites — are really lovely to 
wade through; and the short, cold mornings, 
when every child comes to the school-house with 
icicles on his ear-locks, with ftost-bitten nose and 
fingers, and ft-ozen feet; when there is not a 
flower to see or study, and not a minute of time 
to spare for play and romping; ohl it would be 
delightful if summer schools, with their hosts of 
rosy-cheeked children, naked-footed and bare- 
armed, hatless and bonnetless, chasing butterflies, 
culling flowers, mocking the birds, stoning the 
fh>gs, splashing the water all over themselves. 
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could only be trMUfcrred into winter 1 Ecally cl 
noir, thia would be dellglitfall And to see 
dear friend, MIsaLavlnia, in ber pink loose gown 
and ffipsey hat, Btriding eo gracefully along ^^^^^^ 
througb the four-feot enow driftB. ^^^ 

" Well, go on. I fancy it too," eaid she. with- ijrigl 
drawing her fingor from her eye, and oasaming t 
another position. 

"Seriouely and earnestly now," said 
" Gummcr jchools are both neglcetcd and cmelly ri 
slandered. Indeed, most people think they a 
best study in winter, which wo very much doubt. 1 
For in enrnmer CTery one can study in air a 
fresh and pnre as that out of doora. Bat w 
were only meaning lo speak about the modes and e 
methods, the pleasures and the benefits or sut 
mer schoola. In the first place comes, of conra 
the thought just hinted, tlial nil our scholars ci 
have fresh oir. There are no close shut windows, 
no heated stoves, smoking and baking near them. | 
The mind can act in auch circumstances more g,,^ 
freely. There is, to be lure, the slight languor ,|,g , 



tnased by the bent o( the season. Bat an abund- 






)c of cold water lalccn both extemnily and In- ^^,^J^^ 
icmally, will do much towards abating the power ^^^ 
, and evil effects of Ihia heat. 

After this is said, wc may add the general te 
dency of all nature around us to elevate (he splr- 
ita, and render ihe whole tenor of life cheerful, a 
A eheerful heart is one of llio best preparations b 
for hard and successful study. All nature is gay y 
and full of eitjoymenc, and so will childhood b 
In summer. There is not half that tendency to o 
mischief among a company of boya and girls 
a scbooi-houso with Its windows open, and tl 
odor of a thousand flon-erti dancing in on tl 
wings of the light breeze, as there is among the s< 
same company ahut up close in a small roou 
heated almost to redness — quite lo redneu, m tt 
races of the arch ins show. 

But the advanlago of aummer schools doea m 
consist so much in these things as in two other ^ 
things— the comparative ease with which regular g 
and punctual attendance is secured; and the to- , 
ried and interesting objects always at hand for ^ 
illustratioD and instrnction. 

The mornings are long, and moat farailii 
much more prompt about finishing the mo 
meal in good aeason; and children may be 
Bchooi-roompreciBTlyatnine. The general health 1 
of children belonging to the school-going age is 
belier than in winter, and those who do attend fi 
need not therefore he absent so otien from colds, c 
bad weather, or other causes. Besides, there a! 
will bo in tho school-room less of coughing and o 
complaining, so that on the irhole a school of m 
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Well, I anderstand/' said she, " and I muBt 
hare mj dinner." 

And she flirted herself out of the room in an 
apparently great pet. But Bridget, who came in 
at that moment, and who met her on the stairs 
going down to the dining-room, said she was 
trying not to laugh. 



Beoessea in Behoola. 



How often and how long should recesses be in 
oar public schools? is a question asked at almost 
all our teachers' meetings and gatherings. And 
it is a question of much consequence too, espe- 
cially to a teacher who really wishes to profit his 
scholars most. 

We do not propose to fblly answer this grave 
and large question — for the SchoohnasteTf like his 
prototype at large, does not aim at finishing any- 
thing. We mean only to throw out hints, to 
make suggestions, to ask questions, and to stimu- 
late our readers to think. 

The length and frequency sf recesses in schools 
will depend on the general design and purpose to 
be had in view by those schools. What are their 
objects or purposes? Everybody has an answer 
ready — " to develop the physical powers, to draw 
oat and discipline the intellectual faculties, to 
awaken and direct the affections, and to bring 
forwurd and perfect the reason and the con- 
science or the moral sense." Now this is all very 
well, perhaps, though we do somewhat object to 
the development of the physical powers as a 
duty of school. Put the duty in a phrase some- 
what different and we agree with it — to take care 
that the physical powers are not iivjured— if the 
schools will contrive benches, or chairs, or desks, 
or seats, will so ventilate their rooms and vary 
their exercises as not to injure the bodies of 
children, we will be for the present pretty well 
content. At a future time we will be glad to get 
more. But if for the next ten years they will so 
prepare their order of exercises as to do no harm, 
we will take the doing of physical good on trust. 

Then let us re-enumerate the forms of duty 
expected to be done in our schools for or upon 
oar children. 

1. To see that their straight, plump, well- 
formed bodies — for a rare sight it is to see a child 
of four deformed, notwithstanding there are so 
many deformed mothers — receive no ii^ury; 

2. To discipline, to energise, and inform the 
mind; 

3. To awaken and direct the affections; and 

4. To educate and perfect the conscience. 
Our proposition is, that recesses must, like all 



the machinery and exercises of the school, tend 1^ 
and be used to promote all these objects timsltth 
neously. When, therefore, any teacher has settlsi 
in his own mind how a recess can be made t0' 
do this, and what sort of one will best dolt^ Ipi 
has, of course, settled for his own practice tenp 
long and how often the recesses in his own scboil ; 
should be. 

One other preliminary needs to be despatched?*- 
that different grades of schools will need qoili 
different regimens. A school made up of ohll*^ 
dren under six, another taking them fh>m six til 
nine or ten, and one havmg only scholars abof« 
fifteen, will demand a treatment very disshnttar 
in outward appearance, though the same priac^ 
pies above enunciated will govern each case. 

Let us look first at what is in all estimatta 
highest of all — the proper cultivation of the 
moral sense or faculty, or the conscience. ▲ 
very feeble condition of the body will sometimei 
make a grown-up person not only Aretftil and 
peevish, but will absolutely prevent his seeing—- 
especially in a case personally concerning him* 
self— right and wrong in their proper relatione 
one to the other. A severe headache — more par- 
ticularly if the cause of that pain is a vitiated 
atmosphere — will produce the same effect. Manj 
a Sunday sermon fails to make any lodgment te 
the heads, much less in the hearts of those who 
listened to — not hetrd — it, and simply becaose 
there was not oxygen enough in the atmospheie 
of the church to make the moral truth in tiie 
sermon combine with the thoughts of the brain* 
(Oxygen is as necessary to form principles in the 
soul as it is to form the basis of the acids in 
chemistry.) So a jaded body, and a sleepy brafai 
are altogether at fault when they attempt to mas- 
ter right and wrong; and a body in ill-health is 
subject to a thousand temptations, both of flesh 
and spirit, that would not dare attack a sound 
body. The truth is, the vices and the tempta- 
tions are arrant cowards, and they love to come 
in troops to attack weakness. So they fall upon 
those who are sick, or feeble, or tired, or in some 
way more than half disabled already, and ther^ 
fore promising an easy prey. 

A recess, then, for moral improvement and in- 
struction may be better than veiy long and close 
confinement. 

But to awaken and to direct the affections, 
surely, flresh air and exercise are both very much 
needed. Take two of the most ardent lovers yon 
can think of— a very amorous Corydon and sym- 
pathising Phlllis— and shut them up a live-long 
day in a place without cushioned chairs or sofhs 
—like our school-rooms! Would the course of 
their true love run smooth till eventide, or would 
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It get into ripples, eddies, and even cascades, be- 
fore the day was done? Bat send them to roam 
in the fields and woods a day in spring-time, and 
what raptnrous bonds of love would bind them 
hand and foot, as they came homeward. 

Ah, dear friends, affection, like other sweets, 
needs oxygen, as well as gluten or starch, to ad- 
here. But this is very irreverent besides undigni- 
fied, you say. But the fact that we mean to 
assert is this : that the whole of man's intellec- 
tual and moral nature has such intimate relations 
to the body that unless this latter is well kept, 
they can never improve in the ratio they ought. 

But again in reference to the mere intellectual 
information and discipline, it is seriously doubted 
whether It is not much better to spend a very 
short time in study, and then a short time in 
recreation, than to undertake to confine the mind 
long to any one thought. To be sure, in the 
labor of composition, the author must often con- 
fine himself hours to his work. But this is not 
always best, even for a mind long used to the 
confinement. But a child will, we think, solve 
problems in arithmetic faster and with a better 
understanding of their principles, by studying 
them only a short time at each trial. Let a child 
attempt any monotonous and violent physical 
exercise— jumping the rope, for instance— «nd 
how speedily will weariness and lassitude come 
over the whole fhime. Casfc are not nnfVequent 
of death, resulting from causes like this. Mental 
exercises, the more violent and monotonous they 
are, ought to be the more fluently interrupted 
and changed. And if interrupted at all, the 
mind should be for the moment completely at 
rest so far as they are concerned. 

And as preventing injury to the body, a child, 
a boy, or a girl, cannot sit long on the un- 
cushioned scats, straight-backed — often very low- 
backed as they are — without great weariness: 
and weariness is a premonition of nature to 
tempt us to change. We know that many teach- 
ers very stoically tell children that even if they 
are tired they must go on with the duty, for 
there is all the more merit in a task or a duty 
done against inclination — ^and there is a noble 
sense in which this is true and useful advice — but 
to little undisciplined childhood it is many times 
not only ftilsc, but very dangerous and injurious 
doctrine. When a child is really tired, it is time 
for him to stop, whatever he has in hand, and 
attend to rest or to some other duty. The only 
danger in the case is that he shall imagine he is 
tired when he is only perplexed, and the duty of 
the teacher here is to discriminate also — to dis- 
tinguish between mere perplexity and impatience 
and weariness. When he can do this he is pretty 



well disciplined, and is a very practical philoso- 
pher, and has begun to learn the greatest of aD 
lessons — that of self-control. 

These preliminaries being settled, it will require 
but a word to prove that for all little scholan 
veiy fVequent and rather long recesses are aa ab- 
solute necessity. For children under six, at least 
one half of the three hours usually given to a 
forenoon or afternoon should be recess time — 
they not being confined at any one sitting more 
than thirty minutes; better if confined only 
twenty — ^and then having a recess equally lon^ 
for a good romping play in the open air. 

For the next class of scholars — from six to ten 
yean of age— thirty minutes, or at least forty, 
are enough for a single sitting, with recesses of 
nearly the same length, though half that length 
would answer very well. 

For the next grade of scholars — from ten to 
fourteen — sittings of forty-five minutes witii re- 
cesses of fifteen will answer well; never forget- 
ting to give them a good hour or two at noon; 
or better, at night, for a long and hearty play. 

And for the higher classes of scholars — iVom 
fourteen to eighteen — an hour's sitting, and tea 
or fifteen minutes recess will be sufficient. These 
directions will of course vary in different circum- 
stances. 

In our next we will speak of the sports and 
exercises for the recess. 



About the "Town Betoma.*' 

The town elections in all the towns of Rhode 
Island have now taken place. Some occnrred as 
early as April— the most, however, the first week 
in June. Have ^he School Committee for last 
year made up the " Returns " to be sent to the 
Ck>mmissioner of Public Schools? These should 
have been made up to the end of the school year 
— ^the 1st of May— and forwarded to the Depart- 
ment of Education during the month of Jnoe. 
It seems to be the obvious duty of the School 
Committee for the year ending May 1st, 1856, to 
prepare and transmit these "Returns " — quite as 
much their duty as to prepare a report for the 
town. They have been conversant with the 
schools during the year; have examined the seve- 
ral registers; divided the money; given orders to 
the teachers, or to the trustees in favor of the 
teachers; approved all taxes and rate-bills; and 
have had in general from each trustee and teacb- 
er, a full account of the whole school and its 
financial transactions. And they are the persons 
responsible to communicate this information to 
head quarters. They ought in their reports to 
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print an exact copy of these Returns, so that if 
there should be any mistake made in the office 
of the Commissioner of Public Schools, it could 
be readily and effectually corrected. 

But we find a notion prevailing in some cases 
that the new Committee, and not the old, is to 
make these returns to the Commissioner. This 
!8 not so, and it would be manifestly wrong and 
difficult for the new Committee to attempt this 
work. They are supposed — though they are not 
always, and the seldom they are so the better 
— to be entirely new men to the office, and of 
course the whole routine of their duties is new 
and strange to them, and must bo learned. To 
compel them, as their first work, to sit down and 
hunt over twenty school-district returns, illegibly 
written, sometimes inaccurately made up, in 
order to find out what the old committee ought 
to have known by heart, is too bad. Then the 
last and the finishing duty of a committee cannot 
he considered done till they have made report of 
their doings to the head department. The law 
compels the committee to make these returns, and 
it expects them from the persons who know them. 
How can a committee make oath; or — what 
amounts to the same thing — state in their official 
and sworn capacity that these returns are correct, 
when they have been obliged to guess at the half 
of what the other committee had in their own 
knowledge ? 

We say then to all School Committees do finish 
your "Retubns" before you jiass over the 
books and papers to your successors, and send 
these Returns to the Commissioner of Public 
Schools at once. They must be in his office on 
or before the 1st day of July, in order to entitle 
your town to its portion of the money from the 
State Treasury. Do not on any account allow 
this to be endangered by any delay or hesitation 
on your part. But perform faithfully this last 
duty; for as you have had some experience, you 
can, of course, do the last thing better than any 
other thing you have heretofore done. 



Ton may be a good fellow, and more than a^ 
ordinary good teacher. But you have not 6ottb 
your whole duty until this is done. It disflgnrflfe 
and damages a school-house, makes it appear'M 
if the habitation of bachanalians, wounds Uw 
feelings and shocks the modesty of every paM 
mind, and ought to be abated at once. Now» 
teachers, talk with your boys about it, get np ft 
public sentiment that shall discountenance it, and 
in some way banish it. We know some schooli^ 
where if the boys should not learn a lesson fbr 
six months to come, and in that time could " be 
broken of this vile habit," there would have been 
in that time more good done, than if the samd 
boys could be fitted for college. 

A boy who is in the habit of whittling evei3r- 
thing he sits near, or of writing or cutting hlf 
initials on every place he touches; or worse stttl^ 
sneakingly mean too, who has a habit of making 
obscene marks and drawings wherever he goes, 
can never, unless he breaks himself of this nasty 
trick, grow up to the soul and dignity of a man. 
He will always be more or less of a sneak, and 
a pest whci-cver he is. Let teachers, therefore, 
set themselves about the total extirpation of such 
nuisancies. Do not be afraid to talk about it— in 
private, perhaps, at first, till some sympathy for 
your couriie is secured, and then publicly, judi- 
ciously, and modestly, though firmly and hon- 
orably, till the thing is done away with. Let this 
be a prominent thing in your thoughts and ao- 
tions, and you will do a great work for anotlmr 
generation. 



Nuiaanoes. 

Whittling, writing and marking images, words, 
initials, and hieroglyphics about the school-house 
walls, desks, and fences, are all undisguised nui- 
sances, and ought to be stopped at once, and 
thoroughly. But how to accomplish this very 
desirable preventive is the question that at once 
occurs to every one to ask. We do not know as 
we can tell you. But this we do know : that you 
are not a completely successful teacher, if you 
do not stop it cficctually. So much is certain. 



"Wliat Might Have Been. 

We often find learned historians say, " If such, 
and such an event had not taken place the whole 
aspect of the world's history might have been 
changed! " All very true. 

So thought Bill Sumner of Sundown Lyceum. 
Bill and Jonbua Sampson were on the opposite 
sides of this question: 

'' Which was the greater benefit to mankind, 
the discovery of America or the invention of Uie 
printing press?" 

Josh argued that if the art of printing had not 
been invented, we could not have had books, and 
Bill thus demolished the whole argument and 
built up his own : 

"Mr. President,— The gentleman tells us we 
shouldn't 'a had any books if it hadn't 'a been 
for the art o' printin'. Td like to know how 
books are made, if they aint written afore they 
are printed? so all we've got to do il* printin' is 
destroyed, is to write our books. But if the dis- 
covery of America is destroyed, where'd we be? 
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Mr. President; I'll tell you if Colnmbufl hadn't 
a discovered America, you wouldn't 'a been here, 
and this ordinance wouldn't 'a been here, and 
this Lyceum wouldn't 'a been here, and these 
iadiea wouldn't 'a been here, and I shouldn't 'a 
been here a debotin' this question, sir. Don't 
you see?" 



School Oonunittae't B^portfl. 

A goodly number of these useilil documents 
are on our table. They are always welcome. 
We read them a little and lay them up for ftiture 
referencee. To any town in any State, the Report 
of its School Committee is in fact a more impor- 
tant document than the President's message II 

NoBTH Proyidkkcb has, as usual, an excel- 
lent report from our good Aiend and excellent 
teacher, J. H. Willard. Mr. W. discusses, as he 
alone can, some very interesting topics for schools 
and teachers. Any teacher who will get that 
report and read it, cannot fail to profit thereby. 

Wabwick has also been favored by Rev. G. 
A. Willard, with a fine report. Mr. W. knows 
how to teach, and how to superintend schools; 
and his suggestions are valuable. 

Glocesteb, too, has printed and circulated a 
capital report by its excellent School Committee. 
It reports good progress. 

SciTUATE has found the Rev. Mr. Beaman not 
only a good historian for her, but a man knowing 
how to say a good word and do a good thing for 
the superintendence of her schools. The School 
Committee for the next year consists of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen : S. Patterson, A. Olney, J. V. 
Smith, G. H. Colwell, R. Smith, and William S. 
Kent. 

ExBTEB is coming on well, as her common- 
sense, laborious School Committee show by their 
report. 

South Kihostown has been ably served by 
her School Committee, and her Superintendent, 
Rev. J. M. Church, gives a good accoimt of her 
public schools. 

Cbavbtozt, has also done well, in printing and 
circulating an able document, by Rev. George 
Peiice, her Superintendent. Towns cannot do a 
better work than to print lai^ge editions of such 
documents and circulate them. 

New Bedfobd, Mass., shows by her School 
Committee's Annual Report, that she expends 
on her schools $49>944. 01— receiving from the 



State treasuiy only $786.10, about as nmch 
West Greenwich in our State receives from 
treasuiy. The average attendance at the aerend 
schools varies aU the way trom 97 to 68 per 



Fortieth Annual Repobt of the Director* 
of the American Asylum at Hartford, for the 
Deaf and Dumb, is before us, and is an esLcellent 
exposition of the operations of a noble charitj. 
The present report is made up of the history of 
the year, and a Catalogue of the officers and sto- 
dents, together with specimens of the sCndent'a 
compositions, and directions for the instractioo 
of those who wish to avail themselves of the 
benefits of the institution. Of the pupils in the 
Asylnm, 29 were supported by their friends, 41 
by the State of Maine, 20 by New Hampshire^ 
22 by Vermont, 81 by Massachusetts, 5 by Rhode 
Island, 39 by Connecticut, and 3 by Nova Scotia. 
Why do not the people of our State avail them- 
selves more largely of the State's bounty and the 
privileges of the institution, to educate the un- 
fortunate ones among us ? 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in Indiana, by 
the Superintendent, Caleb MUlSf is a good busi- 
ness document, and discloses many intcrestinip 
facts in relation to the education of that State. 
No. of children in the State between 5 and 21 
years, 452,124. No. of teachers, 3,859. No. of 
scholars in schools, 161,536. No. of school-houses 
built in 1855, 5911 

We have received the Eighth Annujli. Re- 
pobt of the Girard College for Orphans, in Phila- 
delphia, containing the Eighth Annual Addreajs, 
by Hon. Robert T. Conrad. The document and 
address are valuable. The number of orphans is 
313; 119 have completed their education and been 
apprenticed. The total amouut of 
have been $81,754.18. Under the present 
agement the institution is doing much good. 

The Thibtt-Setenth Annual Report of 
the Public Schools of Philadelphia shows, that in 
that city there are 303 schools, with 81 male, and 
8&4 female teachers— 935 in all; and 54,813 pu- 
pils, supported at a cost of $520,786.22. The 
expense of educating a pupil is $9.16. The city 
has a High School that confers degrees A, B, &c., 
and a Normal School in very successful operation^ 

Fifth Annual Repobt of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction of California. This 
document gives by no means the most flattering 
account of the state of school finances; but it 
shows a determination on the part of the people 
of that new Commonwealth, to educate their 
[children. The money realized ttom a reiy mag* 
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riScent eDdowmant or Public ScbooU with nncold 
lands le OD If 938,369.60. The noinber of Khooli 
Ii314; icMhen304. CbUdrcn Id the StMeSQ.lTO 
—not more ibao 7,000 ot wbom mra actually In 
Mbool. public or private. The report li directly 
to the poiat, and ought to Btlmalate [he cltiieiu 
of the State to Increased actlvltr la the great 
work of public education. 



£i.mcTBicAL.— Friend 8. was 
teacher or profeseor of Natural Science 
Prlenda' School of Providence. For the good of 
the public lu general and of those gulltf cf a skin 
not colored like hla own, he once delivered a lec- 
ture on Electriclt]', to ft colored congregation. In 

W , Uasa. At the close of bis lecture be 

used the electrical batlety to give hU whole audi- 
ence a shock. The joung persons of color were 
inamodcracclj tickled as well as ihocked, and 
laughed and jumped as only negroes cnn. The 
preacher deemed an apology necessary for his 
flo<^l[, and Bppronching friend S, he said, " t hope, 
Bir, you'll not bo digested at the fac' that the or- 
dinance was thrown Into such a combustion by 
the remarks on the bottle attheendof tbelectnrc. 
Young folks If foolish like, yon know." Friend 
8. bma not digested the remark yet, for It tickles 
his ribs very often, even uow. 

Bensfit Stbest Gsahhas School, of the 
city of Providence, shows a good arerage attend- 
ancc for the past qnartcr. Ur. Untchlns labors to 
induce punctuality and regularity of attendance, 
aail he certainly eucccciIs to a charm. 

Takb a Loho Bseath.— Uow often do we 
hear of the necessity of a great deal of exercise 
In older to preserve health and spirits. Nothing 
can be belter than such advice. Go into the open 
Bir; no matter if the sun docs brawn and tan you 
a little- You are a man, perh^is.and we tell yon 
that oveirbody whose opinion is worth anything 
loves to see a man with a riu:c that seems to have 
seen the son wlthont blancblng. A pale-fbred, 
UUy'Ioohingmanl 0, He Give nsa man brown 
as a berry, whose face hasacolor lolt,andsccms 
mlways warm and full of real Uft. Let the sun 
know yon ore out, and got a healthy glow ftom 
the winds and the air. 

You are a woman. There is no need that yoa 
should live in the shade lu order to have a fair 
complexion. Go out doors, and let your cheeks 
get a brilliant cherry-red without rwge. Ton 
need not necessarily become tamitd. Don't tn 
afrvid to be seen active ami energetic in your ex- 

But above all, both man and womaRi do take a 



bag hrmth; OM that shall fill up your In 
their full capacity. Draw in tb" ""-"-'-■ 
as yon can hold it, and continn 
will give the blood a fresh Impi 
warmer; It will give yon more . 
tend to relieve you from the tei 
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PsBSOitAL.— WlUlom H.Wel 
time past Principal of the Hi 

Nonnal School at Westfleld, 
post of Superintendent of P 
Chicago, minols. We hardly ) 
joice with most— with Chicago, 
so good a Saperiutendent and 
Hr. WeUs, who has so good a 
exert an Influence. The first It 
a good man is to find a goo 
This Mr. W. will And in the ei 
Chicago. And the flrst matter 
good place. Is a good man to 
Ills Chicago wlU and In Mr. 
energy, wisdom, and experienc 
abundant success In his new v< 

The AMEBIC4N Joubnal 
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E Bevie 



excellent numbers. The ediloi 
and the worit is very valuable. 

Thb Ahebican Joubnal oi 
Dr. Barnard, for May, is better 
Its predecessors. It contains tl 
ahnndance of valuable matter I 
educator. 

The above two pcrlodicsils 
opinion than one would have b( 
contlaneU together. 

School Committee of W 
Rhodes, JohnC. Harris, Edwnrt 
L. Holdcn. Joseph B. Baker, 
John W. Greene, WiltlBm A. 
D. Greene, Charles R. Reml 
Nichols, Daniel Wamor, Benei 
win SCillman. Superintendent, 

School Committee op Koi 
—Stanton Beldcn, Obadiab Bit: 
eoti, John H. Willard, Wllllan 
H. Campbell, P. B. Stiness, Ji 
and John C. Tower, 

Qdebi.— Why Is this paragr 
web? Who will answer? We 
answer tUI next mohlh. 



rltten In 
ind the p«r- 



9. Analyse tlio following ienieace: "E 

ilDdioas boy improves rapidly." 

10. Parse what in tho foUowlDg sentenco : 

lU not foaud alial he lost." 



OUB QUBSTION BOX. 

In tho work on "The Physical Geograji 
the Sea," by Lleat. Maury, be speaks o 
Inch or r^n falliag upon the Atlaulic o< 
Now we BuppOHe this Impossible to hap| 
ne time; but it i.'< not unfrcqueutly Che cai 
shower gathers which discharges t. much 
depth of water on a portion of tbia ocean 
B, therefore, mafce a supposltiou ; 
A shower eomineneee, as is often the ci 
point in latilude 20» N., longitude 20° W 
gnuluully widcDlng spreads out in the forn 
triangle, till IM woEtem limit, or the plkce 
ses to rain, Is along the merldiau or 6( 
from laUtudo 10" lo 30° N. The fall of v 
four inchee over the whole of that tpacc. 
%hat is the amount of water in gallons, w 
its wetglit, anil supposing the Atlantic oet 
have 35,000,000 of square miles would sucli 
ilcr upon Its Ikifooi be perceptible? 
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AnswBrs to QaeBtions in May ITuniber. 

The original form of wiU was probably tPoU^ — 
German, woUen, and woU not contracted becomes 
wpfm't. 

The old method of forming the preterit of 
Terbs was to change the radical vowel thus : strike 
'becomes stntck. In this case, tlie old and new 
methods seem to be united, will or woll becoming 
would. Can does not become oouid any more 
than 68 becomes toas. 

The y in may and in many other words was 
formerly g, as in German, mag, and the g is un- 
changed in the preterit, the radical vowel being 
changed into t. 

The expression ten foot is analogous to the 
Gierman expression 2iehn Fusz, and there is no 
reason why it should not be as correct in English 
as in GermaUj if it is generally used. 

Liief means willingly. I had as lief do it as 
not, means, therefore, I had as willingly do it as 
not, which is nonsense. 

I would as lief was first contracted into I'd as 
lief, and then changed into I had as lief. 

G. B. Y. 

H. C. B. also sends a solution to the "ox 
question." 



FBOBIiBMS. 



1. Two trees, A and B, of an equal height, 
stand in a horizontal plain. From a point C, 
equally distant Arom A and B, and directly south 
of B, I measured exactly west 400 yards, when it 
appeared that I was just 116} yards south of A. 
At a point D, equally distant from A, B and G, 
there stands a tree 175 25-32 feet high. A line 
extending from the base of the tower to the top 
of one of the trees, thence to the foot of the 
other tree, and Arom these to the top of the tower 
is 1,034 88-96 yards in length. Required, the 
height of each tree. s. b. 

[The following problem from D. P. Colbum's 
"Arithmetic and Applications,'' illustrates the 
inequality of calculating interest by the common 
method, and may suggest the cause of the difii- 
cnlty alluded to, by the proposer of the problem 
in our last number. — ^£d.] 

2. If two notes are given in the same day, one 
for a certain sum due at a future time, with in- 
terest afterwards, and the other for the " present 
worth " of the first note, payable on demand, 
with interest, their values will be the same at the 
time they are given, and also at the time the sec- 
ond becomes due, but at all other times they will 
dilTer. At any time between the day of their 



date and the day when the first note becomes due, 
the value of the second note will be greater than 
that of the first; but at any time after the first 
becomes due, the value of the first note will be 
greater than that of the second. Why is this ? 

3. The following quadratics from Hackley's 

Algebra, admit of very pretty solutions. Who 

will send them to us? 

49x2 48 6 

1. +— —49=9+ — 

4 x« X 

x4 17x« 

2. — + 17x=8. 

2 4 

4. Two men, A and B, agreed to build 100 
rods of stone wall for $100. One end being more 
difiicult to build than the other, it was agreed 
that A should begin at the hardest end, and Iiave 
25 cents per rod more than B. At the close of 
the job each received $50. How many rods did 
each build, and at what price per rod? 



Solution of Problems in May Number. 



[The difficulty suggested by the proposer of 
the Problem in Interest, contained in our last 
number, is that if simple interest is to be reckoned 
by the common method, at the rate of six per 
cent per year, the conditions of the problem aie 
incompatible with each other, llle subjoined 
solution of our correspondent, " G. B. V.," is 
based on the supposition that the interest ought 
to be paid at the end of each year, and seems to 
us perfectly just. — ^Ed.] 



Mb. Editor: 

1. The Problem in Interest is an excellent one, 
since it shows clearly that the common metiiod 
of calculating interest is incorrect. But I doubt 
much that *' good mathematicians diffier in its so- 
lution.*' If p represents the principal, r the rate 
per cent, and t the time in years, the true forniula 
is — amount=p (1+rJ*. 

So in thi s ca se, the amount which B pays C is 
S10,000 ^1106"=$ 10,21)5.63+ the interest l)eing 
$295.63+ Consequently C pays S304.37— . 

2. If there were two ushers and seven faicnds, 
they could probably arrange it, by paying the 
several sums assigned them. 

Will the proposer of the Practical Qnestion in 
the April number, state in what manner it was 
settled? o. n. v. 



Wht is there no natural and absolute meridi- 
an of longitude from which all nations reckon. 



8. 



Ths following Tulnable books are pnbllgbed b; 
E. C. t J. BIddle, Mo. S Ulnor Strest, FhUadol- 
plii>: 

Ak Elbhehtiri Tbbitibb oh HxNHUKA' 
Tiox AND Practical Geovbtkt, together with 
RumeroRB ProbleRU ot practical importatice 
mecbftnlcs. B7 WilliaRi Todges, A. H. Such 
ii the title of a book of 300 pages, filled with 
pracUcal rnlea, without demonstratloiiB ; with 
RRmerouB exsmplei to illustrate tben; 
forming all the operatlong tor measRriug land, 
vessels, boanU, stones, &c., £c., laclnding, 
course, cTOrythlng fbRnd desirable to be mi 
urod. We comntend the book to practical : 
cbanlcs, and to all In business reqalring in any of 
its operations a knowledge of tlia superflcial 1 
solid contents of bodies. 

Grapei c8.— a Sjstcm of School Exercises ft 
the education of the eye, and the training of tl 
bund, auxiliary 10 Writing, Geograptiy and Umi 
log. By R. Pealc. This book has been long be- 
fore Che public In Pennsylvania, and In other 
parts of the country. We wish to say ftankly 
tbM It will l>e always a valuable aid in the school' 
room, even if the teacher alone has a copy, and 
Is a novice In both drawing and writing. Draw- 
ing ought to be taught In every school, especially 
In the Frimarieg; and this Is a good tiook 
used as tbe book of inslructions. 

McMUKTlES'SClBCTincDlCTIOHARY should 

be on every teacher's table, and sbould tie used 
every day. It la certainly nill, and we think ac- 
curate, and is a good companion to the Etymo- 
logical Dictionary. 

Alt Ettmolooical Dictionart of thb 
EicoLtsu LiNOCAOE. By John Oawold; re- 
vised by J. M. Keagy, II. D., and Improved by 
Jo'tepb Thomas, M. D, If any teacher has not 
yet bouglil this booh, wo advise him to do so at 
once. He will And Dr. l^eagy's Introduction 
worth tbe price of ibo whole ; and the remainder 
of his book worth very mnch more than a good 
deal of money. It Is one of a whole batch of 
similar books published by the Biddies, on the 
English language and Its history. We notice 
them as we must all IkioIcs, briefly. But we do 
most heartily commend them to bebought.read, 
studied and digested. 

Two very ftit and solid Imoks He on our table, 
by Charles Cleveland, from the press of Biddies, 
Philadelphia. TbcynrcSpBCiMBxaovENauBH 
LiTBRATURR from the time of Sir John Mandc- 
vilie to the present day, and are, in 



tain short and eucclnct accounts of the best b 
than of our literature, and numerouf and nl 
arranged speclmena from their works. Thejai 
very popular books where they an known, id 
will be worth mnch n 

Tbrre Thouhakd Exercises in Akitbh*' 
TIC. by David Ringj published as niMve, ii 
capital thing for a teacher to use to silmnli 

his puplis think lieyond the " cjjiktr' 
Ing l>ook" of the dass. 

Lthd's Class-Book or ErrnOLO' 
lished by E. C. & J. fiiddlo, is an excel] 
both for teachers to stadj, and to uae 
schools. We do not know anything li 
gnsge more useful. 

First Lebbons in Lanouaob; or 
' English Grammar; by D. B. Tower 1 

Tweed. NewYork: DanlclBurKeS8&( 
is a very successful attempt to teach thai 
of our language by questions and ai 
favorite with as by any mt 
better managed here than we have of 
bo a ready and a skillful teai 
could not learn something iVom this I 
simple tiook. 

A Trbatisb oh Arithhbtic— TI 
and Fiactlcalj by Ellas Loomls. Ne 
Harper & Brothers. The alrove Is a fhli ai 
(ematic treatise on this highly important scbool 
study. It la very clear in Its e 
principles, and simple and rigid In 
tloos. It complains, very Justly, that " 
ithmetics, while they claim to be pmetiail, a 
ly adapted 10 make blind compnteis I " 
were compelled to pronounce upon this b 

vlng used it In a school— 1 

thing by the way — we should say that we n^ari% 

ruki, drawn up so methodically, and put 

linently forth, wonld lend exactly in 
rccdon. We do not despise rules, but th 
' or l>ook that makes them prominent may ba 
listaken. It Is a good book and we cannot besi- 
ite 10 commond ii to the notice of tearheis. 



i, by that^^flU 
)r of Hnslc, Is prinC 



MoitiiAi. School Sinobk, 1 
teacher, Lowell Mason, [>octor 01 
edby Uaeon &Brothers,New York. It conlalos 
selection of toues, songs, &r;., all adapted 
I wants of our schools; Introduced by aM 
proprlato teaching exercises, such as no 1 
Dr. MosoQ can give. The work needs n 

idation ftom lis; for where Lowell Uason J 
known, his name is enough, and where he Is n 
known the schoolmaster Is not abroad. 



Ncrcr fiUc, Uttlc streamlet, 
Wftnilcring alranttcr on it rocs; 

Leaping up and down the pcbhlc^, 
Pressing Lanlly iliroiigli cJie enon's. 

Pocping ODi the mountnin's riirclxiad, 
SircaminR dowa ii* eragKy "Idt; 

WidtQlnj;, deepening:, ilanr.ng ivildly. 
Till It rcncli (he oceun lido. 

Little plnnt, in forcnt lonclj, 



Vice thai minglca slow, bnt snrely. 
In all Kouil, of eivry grade; 

ir nnchedicil hy timi'ly cnntion. 
Weaves o'er every heart a »hado. 

Kindly wonlJ. Hint co^t lint litUe, 
Tiny ln-mi on life's scroll ; 

Offering'! to the broken-hearted, 
Welling up through ull Ilic soul, 

Changing sorrtiw Into glndness, 
Llghtinjt up life's dreaiywny; 

Drying up Ihc tear of sadness, 
ChaBing all tbc ahadc» an'ny. 

Love, thiit shiinnetli each exposure. 
True as needle to the pole ; 

Peeping out liy s teal l by glonees, 
Tbrousb tlio windows of the soul. 

t Bpeaking out in kindly actions, 

Grovlng strong by noble deeds; 
X liaflling each opposing object, 
.1 as conqueror it suceeeda. 

f Never idle, i^ tlio wal«h-n-on] 

roii^fhont all aliuvo, liclow; 
I Dull, and hueilless, tUo" we iniiy lie, 
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road George was happy, William nnbappj. 

In the fiuldB, William was gay, George was 
sober. I think, however, that consvieDce told 
William very plainly that be was (l<MDg 
wrong. But William was a bad hoy, and h 
resisted and rebelled against the teacUings <if 
cooscieoce so often, that tbey had little effect 
upon him now. When the boys arrived al 
the edge of the woods, George looked aronnd 
for the trap. William said they had not 
reached the place yet, but it was only a little 
further. So they kept walkini^ on thrttugfa 
the bushes and briars, Gco:^ expecting every 
moment to see the trap, and William saying 
very often that it vraa only a little further. 
At length a branch caught tbe sleeve of 
George's blue jacket, and tore it. William 
laughed at this, but Geoi^a did not. Ue wm 
vexed with William, and told him it was his 
best jacket, which he had put on to wear tlie 
first day to school. William laughed again, 
anil Gcoi^e said he would go no further. 
Just then, however, William criedout, " The 
trap is sprung 1 The trap is sprung ] " Sure 
enough, there it was, a large box-trap, with 
the cover down. William was greatly ex- 
cited, and George forgot his Jacket 

" I've got you at last, old fellow ; 
enough," said William, and he kneltdow 
the trap, and tried to cateh a glimpse o: 
rabbit through the cracks in the cover. 

" Come," said George, " take him oat 
let Ds go on to school." 

Noiv, the fact was, William had n 
caught a rabbit before, and had no ae 
idea bow he was to get it out of the trap. 
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he was in no hurry to proceed. But George 
was impatient. 

** These rabbits," said William, « are dy 
little animals, and we must go to work cau- 
tiously, or this fellow will escape. Now, 
while I tip the trap, and very gently raise 
the cover, just you, George, put your hand 
in and seize the rabbit" 

** Not I," said George. " Catch your own 
rabbits." 

*' You aren't afraid to, are you ? You aren't 
afraid of a rabhitj are you George ? " 

** How do you know it is a rabbit ? " 

" How do I know ? What do you think 
I have caught in my trap ? A bear or a tiger ? 
A lion or a wolf? But if you are afraid of a 
rabbit, I'll take him out myself." 

So, Geoi^e, to prove himself no coward — 
yet plainly showing that it was through fear 
of William Harris' laugh — put his hand into 
trap. 

1 suppose every one has read of the mon- 
key who, desiring the roasted chestnuts, pre- 
vailed upon the cat to scorch her paw in 
obtaining thepi for him. So William Harris 
now enacted the part of the monkey, and 
Greorge Johnson that of the cat 

The latter had no sooner got his hand well 
in the trap, than he drew it out again with a 
loud cry. Jerking open the door by the 
sudden motion, a little rabbit ran out, and 
quickly disappeared. George's hand was 
bloody and sore. William was very angry at 
the escape of his rabbit, but we will not re- 
cord the language he used ; after his anger 
was somewhat abated, and George had 
wrapped up his hand with his handkerchief, 
George asked him if he was going to school. 
** No, I am not," said William. ** I shall be 
punished for coming in late, so I shall not go 
this morfting. ** Let's go down to Mr. Bur- 
rill's orchard and get some apples." 

But George had had sufficient experience 
in wickedness for one day, so he lefl his com- 
panion, and walked rapidly through the 
woods to the school-bouse. 

He was conscious when he arrived there, 
that he litde resembled the tidy boy who left 
his home that morning. His jacket was torn, 



his face scratched by the briars, his handker- 
chief stained with blood was wrapped around 
his hand. 

The outer door was open and George went 
into the entry. He was surprised to find all 
so quiet, for he had imagined Nancy's schol- 
ars would not be very still ones. He opened 
the school-room door and went in. As he 
walked up the ausle to the first vacant seat, 
he felt very much ashamed of his torn clothes 
and scratched face. He did not dare to look 
up, but he felt that the scholars were laughing 
at him. 

He was sorry to be laughed at, but happier 
than when he was with William, for he knew 
he was now trying to repair the fault of the 
morning. 

Sometime we may tell how George liked 
his new teacher, but we have not room now. 
We may be certain, however, that he never 
played truant again. 



[For the B, I. Hchoolmutor.] 
Teacher's Trials. 

A country schoolmaster has some trials to 
encounter which require all his fisuth and per^ 
severance to overcome. His little charge, a 
score or two of souls, he is to teach how to 
live — ^to fit for the great and heartless world 
they must inevitably enter, snd, still more, to 
prepare for the other and better life beyond 
the gate of death. There they are — some 
just entering on the rough pathway of life, 
many who are almost ready to take their part 
in the active duties of manhood and woman- 
hood; their minds are to be formed, their 
wills to be guided, their hearts to be cherished 
and directed. 

How shall I best, accomplish these groat 
objects ? I, a man, subject to the faults of 
man. My pupils will copy me ; — " as i> the 
teacher so is the school;" — they will watch 
me attentively ; few acts will escape their no- 
tice ; they will love or dislike me as I show 
myself worthy of their love, or unworthy of 
their rej^ard and confidence. Wliat a re- 
sponsibility! How shall I disehargf, it in fho 
best manner? Here is my greatest trial. 
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Half-Educated Instructors. 

It is a common mistake to suppose that 
those who know little, suffice to inform those 
who know less ; that the master, who b but a 
stage before the pupil, can, as well as another, 
show him the way ; nay, that there may even 
be an advantage in this near approach be- 
tween the minds of the teacher and taught ; 
since the recollection of recent difficulties, 
and the vividness of fresh acquisition, give 
to the one a more lively interest in the pro- 
gress of the other. Of all educational errors, 
this is one of the gravest The approxima- 
tion required between the mind of the teacher 
and of taught, is not that of a common igno- 
rance, but of mutual sympathy ; pot a part- 
nership in narrowness of understanding, but 
that thorou^rh insicrht of the one into the oth- 
er, that orderly analysis of the tangled skein 
of thought, that patient and masterly skill in 
developing conception after conceptions, with 
a constant view to a result, which can only 
belong to comprehensive knowledge and 
prompt affections. With whatever accuracy 
the recently initiated may give out his new 
stores, he will rigidly follow the precise meth- 
od by which he made them his own ; and will 
want that variety and fertility of resources, 
that command of the several paths of access 
to a truth, which are given by thorough sur- 
vey of the whole field on which he stands. — 
Rev. James Marlineatu 



[For the R. I. Schoolmuiter.] 
School Jurisprudence— Sour Looks Cured. 

Georjre Brown was one of the most sour, 
morose-looking boys we ever had to deal with 
He always seeuied to be dis»atis>fiod with him- 
self, and with everybody else, lie would 
listen to a kif.d word no more pleasantly than 
to a harsh one, receiving both with about the 
same expression a sick child wears when 
compelled to take a disagreeable dose ol 
medicine. 

Yet he could not be called sauoy or obsti- 
nate. His language was not disrespectful, 



nor was he inclined to be mischievous or 
noisy ; he had most emphatically a sour di»> 
position. Aside from this, his great faaltl 
were idleness, and a lack of pride and ambi- 
tion. He would as lief have a poor lesson ai 
a good one, and seemed quite indifferent to 
praise or censure. Private conversation and 
public admonition, kind treatment and barsb| 
alike tailed. He still wore that sour look, 
and baflled all our efforts. His was clearijr 
^^ a case not down in the books," and not to 
be reached by any ordinary treatment 

The most serious feature of it was, that the 
other scholars seemed to be catching the dis- 
temper, and to feel that in some way or other 
George was ill used. The case was getting 
desperate, and something must be done. 
What should it be V We could not whip a 
boy for his ill looks, and talking only made 
the matter worse. We tried to laugh away 
the dream, but in vain. 

Just as we felt ourselves completely at our 
wit's end, a happy thought struck us. In the 
drawer of our desk was a piece of a looking>» 
glass. W^e wiped the dust from it, and laid 
it aside for use at the first favorable opportur 
nity. 

The very next morning George was tardy. 
We called him forward to make his excuse, 
first, however, slipping the bit of mirror into 
the book in our hand. He came looking as 
sour as usual, and when the scholars turned 
from their lessons to look at him, we did not 
check them. All eyes were now upon him, 
and nearly all faces wore an expression of 
sympathy with him, and dissatisfaction with 
us, when just as he assumed one of his very 
worst looks, we held the book with the mirror 
directly before his eyes. Such an expression 
as came over him is beyond our power to de- 
scribe ! It surpassed all his former achieve- 
ments in the way of ill l||pks. 

The scholars caught the idea in an instant, 
and a hearty roar of laqghter was the reponse 
from all but George. He, poor fellow, was 
not in the laughing mood. 

" George seems to feel very badly," said 
we to the school. " Suppose we cheer him 
with a song. What shall it be V ' 
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lullaby sweeter than the song of the lark, the 
care«laden brows of the father and the man 
of business less severe in their expression, 
&iid the children joyous without being riotous. 
Abroad, it assists the fallen, encourages the 
'wirtoous, and looks with true charity on the 
extremely unfortunate — those in the broad 
"way, who perhaps have never been taught 
tliat the narrow one was the best, or had 
tamed from it at the solicitation of tempta- 
tion. Kindness is the real law of life, the 
link that connects earth with Heaven, the 
trae philosopher's stone, for all it touches it 
turns to virgin gold — the true gold wherewith 
"we purchase contentment, peace and love. 



[From ** If J Schools and JSchooIoiMten.] 
How I Iieamed to Bead. 



BT HUGS MIUJEK. 



I bad been sent previous to my father's death, 
to a dame's school, where I was taught to pro- 
nounce my letters to such effect in the old 
Scottish mode, that still, when I attempt 
spelling a word aloud, which is not often, — 
for I find the process a very perilous one, — 
the aa^n and ee'^, and whs and vaus^ return 
upon me, and 1 have to translate them with 
no little hesitation, as I go along, into the 
more modish sounds. A knowledge of the 
letters themselves I had already acquired by 
studying the mgn-posts of the place, — rare 
-works of art, that excited my utmost admira- 
tion, with jugs, and glasses, and bottles, and 
ships, and loaves of bread upon them, all of 
which could, as the artists had intended, be 
actually recognized. During the sixth year 
I spelt my way, under the dame, through the 
Shorter Catechism, the Proverbs, and the 
Kew Testament, and then entered upon her 
highest form, as ^ member of the Bible class ; 
but all the whiel the process of acquiring 
learning had been a dark one, which I slowly 
mastered, in humble confidence in the awful 
wisdom of the schoolmistress, not knowing 
whither it tended ; when at once my mind 
awoke to the meaning of the most delightful 
of all narratives, — the story of Joseph. Was 



there ever such a discovery made before I I 
actually found out for myself, that the art of 
reading is the art of finding stories in books; 
and from that moment reading became one of 
the most delightful of my amusements. I be- 
gan by getting into a comer on the dismissal 
of the school, and there conning over to my- 
self the new-found story of Joseph ; nor did 
one perusal serve ; — the other Scripture sto- 
ries followed, — in especial, the story of Saot- 
son and the Phillistines, of David and Qoliah, 
of the prophets Elijah and Elisha ; and af^ 
these came the New Testament stories and 
parables. Assisted by my uncles, too, I began 
to collect a library in a box of birch-bark 
about nine inches square, which I found quite 
large enough to contain a great many immortal 
works. Jack the Giant-Killer, and Jack and 
the Bean-Stalk, and the Yellow Dwarf, and 
Blue Beard, and Sinbad the Sailor, and 
Beauty and the Beast, and Aladdin and the 
Wonderful Lamp, with several others of re- 
sembling character. Those intolerable nui- 
sances the useful-knowledge books had not 
yet arisen, like tenebrious stars, on the edu- 
cational horizon, to darken the world, and 
shed their blighting influence on the opening 
intellect of the " youthhood ; " and so, from 
my rudimental books, — books that made 
themselves truly such by their thorough as- 
similation with the rudimental mind — I passed 
on, without being conscious of break or line 
of division, to books on which the learned are 
content to write commentaries and disserta- 
tions, but which I found to be quite as nice 
children's books as any of the others. Old 
Homer wrote admirably for little folk, espe- 
cially in the Odyssey ; a copy of which, — in 
the only true translation extant — for, judging 
from its surpassing interest, and the wrath of 
critics, such I hold that of Pope to be, — I 
found in the house of a neighbor. Next came 
the Illiad ; not, however, in a complete copy, 
but represented by four of the six volumes of 
Bemsu^ Lintot With what power, and at 
how early an age, true genius impresses I I 
saw, even at this immature period, that no 
other wi-iter could cast a javelin with half the 
force of Homer. The missiles went whizzing 
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veri-fiimilitade, and doubtless describes what 
"would actually occur under the circumstances 
supposed. 

Thus will it be with faculties above the sur- 
&ce of the earth, as well as below it Thus 
^will it be with human beings, as well as with 
tbe lower orders of creation. Thus will it be 
'with our own brethren or children, should we 
shut up from them the book of knowledge, 
or seal their senses so that they could not read 
it. Thus will it be with all our God-given 
faculties, just so far as they are debarred 
from legitimate exercise upon their appropri- 
ate objects. The love of knowledge will die 
out, when it ceases to be stimulated by the 
means of knowledge. Self-respect will die 
out, under the ever-present sense of inferi- 
ority. The sentiments of truth and duty wilj 
die out, when cunning and falsehood can ob- 
tain more gratifications than frankness and 
honesty. The noblest impulses of the human 
soul, the most sacred affections of the human 
heart, will die out, when every sphere is 
closed against their exercise. When such a 
dreadful work is doing, or threatens to be 
done, can any one stand listlessly by, see it 
perpetrated, and then expect to excuse him- 
self, under the false, impious pretext of Cain 
" Am I my brother's keeper V " 



[For the R. I. Scbooljauter.] 
''Home the Best SchooL" 

Under this title the May number of the 
Schoolmaster contains an article in which the 
authority of Mr. Bishop, of Boston, is quoted 
as having ^* come out against all studying out 
of school." He probably did not intend that 
boys and girls should be idle during the eve- 
nings when they might be at leisure to read 
or study as they preferred, but opposed les- 
sons to be learned at home for recitation in 
school. Experience taught him, as well as 
others, that the study of lessons at home was 
not to be encouraged, as it was contrary to 
the principles of a public school instruction 
which require all pupils to be furnished with 
the same facilities, if possible. The require- 

18 



ment of some public schools of lessons to be 
learned at home, counteract these principles, 
by telling the pupils that a mark of demerit 
will follow the failure of a correct recitation 
of this lesson, taking it, therefore, for granted 
that all boys and girb can find time to study 
a school lesson at home, if disposed. 

As Dr. Franklin*s plan of illustrating his 
notions by a story, saves words — a necessary 
virtue in writing for periodicals — I will give a 
fact received from a £Either, which contains 
the gist of the whole question, and pres-ents 
the reason which ought to operate against 
home-study, when compulsory. He told me 
that his son was required to learn lessons out 
of school hours, and whenever he was asked 
to do any " chore," he pleaded his inability 
to do it because he would be " marked " in 
the class recitation if he did not know his 
lesson. The father remonstrated against this 
excuse, but unsuccessfully, and finally told his 
son that he must assist in his necessary labors, 
or leave the school. As the rule for the les- 
son was imperative, the result was that the 
boy was checked in his school career, and 
probably regrets the requirement of the 
teacher and the pertinacity of his father to 
this day. Voluntary study as much as you 
please, but no study of lessons to be recited 
in school. A frequent visit to the schools, as 
a member of the Committee for twelve years, 
enabled me to discover the fallacy of out-of- 
school lessons in public schools. 

I repeat, in public schools, in private ones, 
the pupils are equal in station, and can have, 
if they wish, time for any lessons; but not so 
with the other schools, the difierence in sta- 
tion places the poorer class in a position not 
to be encouraged, for while the " better-off" 
— so called— can come fully prepared lor re- 
citation, the others, having no leisure from the 
"chores" of various kinds they are called 
upon to perform, appear in the class as schol- 
ars of inferior capacity, when want of the 
requisite time for study at home is their great- 
est hindrance. Visitors at schools should, 
therefore, be caieful how they bestow praise 
upon individual boys or girls, for the feelings 
of others may, therefore, be hurt, knowing as 
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general impression that a very precocious 
chile} will invariably becoTie a weak and 
feeble-minded man. Is this true V We think 
not necessarily. But it must be confessed 
that in many cases it is so, at least apparently 



The case seems to be this. The mind ot* 
3 child like its body, cannot bear a great deal 
of work. And we are very apt to overwork 
it^ e.«<pecially when it is quick, active and am- 
l>itiors. The precocious child will therefore 
"be apt to get over-task ad and jaded, and this 
^will bring on early decrepitude and decay. 
Suppose we should give to a child hard and 
continuous hand-labor, and, could we keep it 
at such work, inducing it by rivalry to as long- 
continued and as exhausting work as men 
perfoi m, should we not very soon destroy the 
body of the child ? 

We remember how acutely we were pained 
a few years ago, by a circumstance that came 
to our knowledge, which we will relate. We 
were appointed to supply a pastor's place in 
a factory village, and as we sometimes like to 
do for the sake of learninij something, we 
proposed at our boarding-place to take our 
meals for a couple of weeks with the " mill 
help." Breakfast was by candle-light, and 
supper again by candle-light. We had not 
taken supper many nights with the ** hands," 
before we noticed a very clever boy, who had 
something to do with " tending picker," fast 
aslcepfiwith his knife and fork in his hands. 
Soon a^ter, one morning, we heard some one 
scolding him for having fallen asleep while 
dressing himself. And when we inquired a 
little more into the matter, we learned that it 
"Was no uncommon thing for the children em- 
ployed in the mills to fall asleep, after the 
work of the day is over, at their suppers, or 
fall upon their beds with all their clothes on, 
or require to be waked at least twice, and 
not un frequently four times, before they could 
be made to dress for the day. 

We made some observations and inquiries 
among these children, and sometimes spoke 
of the wrong and injustice of these things. 
One day we were in a store, and spoke of the 
employment of children under tea years in 



cotton mills, and about the wrong of confining 
them almost fourteen hours to labor, and was 
sharply rebuked by a man, then an overseer 
in a " weave-room." 

"Wh}," said he, "itmay seem a little hard, 
but then it don't hurt them. They woultl run 
about in play, and get fully as tired as in 
work." 

** But then this would be in the open air.*' 

" As to that matter, they would bo likely 
to be getting their feet wet, and catchiriL^ t old, 
and would be a great deal more likely to be 
sick. But in the mills they are dry, and 
never catch such colds as they do when they 
run at large and play ! " 

** But their work is all of one sort and must 
be very tedious to children." 

" Well, they do get dreadful tired of it, that 
is a fact. But then, after all, it don't hurt 
anybody. Why," said he with an air of tri- 
umph, "look at me. I went into a fotfon 
m'll when I was six years old, and follo\vc"d it 
twelve and fourteen hours a day for twentv- 
si.x years, and I don't now remember tliat 1 
lost a day when the mill was running, aiul I 
am well enough. I don't think factory work 
hurts children so much as running in the 
streets and getting their feet wet" 

The nod of head that finished this sentence 
ended the conversation, and as our inti-rloeu- 
tor thought, convinced us. But we t//V/ look 
at him, and inquired if he could read and 
write. Not a word of either. He was com- 
pelled to keep the accounts of his room with 
the hands in his head, and render them ver- 
bally to the clerkfpvery night. And he was 
then — at the age of thirty -four — really an old 
man. His face shrivelled, his brow corru'>^a- 
ted, his eye sunken, and his form pinrhed, 
bowed and spare. We found too, tluit he 
had fi*om a child always displayed a wonrler- 
ful disposition to avoid play, and devote him- 
self to work. In fact, all the steadiness, and 
industry of a grown man had been his at six 
years old, and play, romping, resting, had 
never had any attractions for him. He liad 
been a precocious child, so far as zeal and ear- 
nestness in labor were conceri\ed. 

At the same time we saw a boy, the son of 
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' [Vor the B. I. Sehoolmatter.] 
Fasaing; Hours. 

Lot US catch the passing hoars. 
Catch them as they onward fly, 

Ere the darkening shadow lowers, 
Or the winds of night go hy. 

Vanished moments will retnm 
Ne'er to write their records o'er; 

Folded deep within Time's urn. 
Lies the scroll forevermore. 

Seize, oh, seize the golden grains, 
Scattered ronnd thy pathway bright. 

Hours once lost, no after pams 
Can recall their rapid flight. 

Every moment is a gem 

Richer than the pearl of Ind; 

A nd a priceless diadem 

Of the lost ones might we hind. 

Take, oh, take the precious hours 

For immortal spirits here. 
Stop not for earth's fading flowers, 

Or her silvery fountains clear. 

But improve the time here given. 
As the houi-s go rushing by, 

For before the God of Heaven, 
Will our boasted moments fly. 



What Saith the Foimtalzi. 



What saith the fountain, 

Hid in the glade. 
Where the tall mountain 

Throweth its shade? 

** Deep in my waters, reflected serene, 
All the soft beauty of heaven is seen ; 
Thus let thy bosom, from wild passions free; 
Ever the mirror of purity be." 

What saith the streamlet. 

Flowing so bright. 
Clear as a beamlet 

Of silvery light? 

" Morning and evening still floating along. 
Upward forever Jisccndcth my song : 
Be thou contented, whate'cr may befal. 
Cheerful in knowing that God is o'er all." 



What saith the river. 

Majestic in flow. 

Moving forever 
Calmly and slow ? 

" Over my surface the great vessels glide, 
Ocean-ward borne by the strong heaving tide ; 
Toil on my brother, life vanisheth fast. 
Labor unwearied, rest cometh at last." 

What saith the ocean. 

Boundless as night. 
Ceaseless in motion. 

Resistless in might? 

" Fountain to streamlet, streamlet to river, 
All In my bosom commingle forever; 
Morning to noontide, noontide to night, 
Soon will eternity veil thee ftx)m sight." 



[For the R, I. Hchoolmaster.] 
Teacher's Own Views. 

[Something more than a year ago, tlic Com- 
missioner of Pnblic Schools in Rhode Island sent 
out a Circular to the teachers in the State, a<)uiii,' 
questions of various kinds. To these he ixceived 
from the five hundred teachers, about three 
hundred replies. Many of the answers, it may 
be remarked, were as brief as it was possible to 
make an answer, but some of them were ivally 
valuable. Wo propose to use a few of these, and 
have selections present from two. At no distant 
day others may follow.— Ed.J 

Januaky, 1S>"). 
Dear Sir: 

Since the reception of your Circular, a 
few days ago, my engagements Lave j)re- 
vented me from making the requisite reply 
until the present I now do so most c lieer- 
fuUy, and should ever consider it a privilege, 
could the facts of my experience as a t( a( her 
prove of any service to you in promoting {he 
cause of education. 

It is nineteen years since I made my first 
efforts in teaching, and the time of mv aetive 
employment as a teacher amounts to .sonie- 
thing more than eleven years. 

I have taught in Rhode Island seven nnd a 
half years, and in this town five and a liulf 
years, wholly in the school in which I am at 

f resent employed. 
My native place is M , ;Mai»s. 
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My experience in different schools has been 
so limited that I do not feel certain as to what 
can be done to lessen absences. That this b a 
serions evil in many schools cannot be denied. 
1 think, when a teacher is really interested 
in his school, that he can, in many ways, use 
his influence to prevent this evil — by making 
the studies interesting, so that the pupils will 
see they are losing when they absent them- 
selves from only one recitation, and that you 
really wish to see them and do them good 
every day. 

1 make use of text -books, and require the 
children to learn the lesson given ; but in 
their recitation do not confine myself to the 
book. I try to explain and illustrate in such 
a manner that they will understand whatever 
they arc studying, and to cultivate a spirit of 
inquiry. In this I have so far succeeded, that 
asking questions about everything they do not 
understand has become with those under my 
charge a confirmed habit Fridays, I gener- 
ally give to each in Geography some map to 
describe, without my asking any question 
concerning it, unless they chance to make a 
mistake. The bitter regrets 1 have experi- 
enced in consequence of my early training, 
has taught me the folly of listening to the re- 
cital of words merely. 

As to practical improvement, I think much 
could be done by having a uniformity of 
books. A variety is said not to be allowed ; 
but that they are retained in many schools 
cannot be disputed. In the school I com- 
menced this winter, there were six different 
Arithmetics brought in, three different Ge- 
ographies, one of which was very much behind 
the times ; Well's Grammar, Greene's First 
Part, and Tower's Analysis. Kow it seems 
to me that Mr. Greene's Grammar is all that 
13 necessary in this department, and if we had 
but two Arithmetics, one mental and the other 
written, they could easily, and with more 
benefit to themselves, have been put into three 
classes. Beside four classes in reading, and 
small ones to hear separately, we had Davies' 
Algebra and Burritt's Astronomy. In these 
higher branches there were but three, and one 
of these three had three different recitations 



that no other scholar joined in. It seems to 
me to be a question whether these branchei 
ought to be allowed in a common school uxi- 
less the school be graded, or there be two 
teachers. This school numbered thirty-two, 
and the majority were very backward. They 
needed a regular drilling in reading, spelling, 
and the conm:ion branches ; but you can 
readily perceive how much of the time out of 
six hours, could be devoted to each class. Is 
the teacher's time to be devoted to the few, 
or are we to strive for the greatest good of 
the greatest number? I think one great 
cause of so many books in some of the schools 
is owing to their having a new teacher each 
term. This, I understand, is what this school 
has been subjected to for years. I came to 
this place with a sad heart, and the obstacles 
I met with in the multiplicity of books, en* 
tirely discouraged me. a. b. 



Gems of Thought.— There is nothing 
on earth so beautiful as the household on 
which christian love forever smiles, and where 
religion walks, a counsellor and a friend. No 
cloud can darken it, for its twin stars are cen- 
tered in the soul. No storms can make it 
tremble, for it has a heavenly anchor. Tlie 
home circles surrounded by such influences, 
has an autepast of the joys of a heavenly 
home. 

He is but half prepared for the journey of 
life who takes not with him that friend who 
will forsake him in no emergency, who will 
divide his sorrows, increase his joys, lifl the 
veil from his heart, and throw sunshine around 
his darkest scenes. 

If you love others, they will love you. If 
you speak kindly to them, they will speak 
kindly. Love is repaid with love, and hatred 
' with hatred. Would you hear a sweet and 
pleasant echo, speak sweetly and pleasantly 
yourself. 



A GOOD lady objected to allowing her son 
to have a collegiate education, after she was 
informed that profane history was one of the 
studies. 
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Jk. large outlay was necessary at first, and^'as 
usual, there was a very determined opposition 
to a vote for the tax. 

It was some two years before this opposi- 
tion yielded to such a degree that the measure 
oould be carried. Now, there is almost uni- 
Teraal satis&ction, and pride even, in the re- 
sult The very individuals who are thought 
to have opposed the project originally, now 
not only are in favor of it. but claim that Uiey 
alwuys have been. 

The whole city did not unite in the mea- 
JBure when it was carried, but probably will 
tiltimately. 

In the society which was formed there are 
ten schools, of four grades. One new build- 
ing was erected, which accommodates one 
school of each grade. The dimensions are 
sixty-five by seventy-five feet, three stories 
high. The rooms are all liberal in size and 
neight, and furnished with exquisite taste and 
jud^ent The cost in round numbers was 
S35,000. 

In taking a glance at the rooms through 
the building, to which I was obligingly shown 
by the President, the most perfect order and 
neatness were everywhere apparent — **a place 
for everything, and ever3rthing in its place." 

The same order was visible in the exercises 
of the school-rooms. I think I never saw 
better. Sitting a short time in the senior de- 
partment, containing some one hundred schol- 
ars, I could not but admire that degree of 
quiet attention to study which was the hahil 
of the place. On inquiring of the teacher 
what was his process for suppressing the usual 
disturbances of the school-room, he gave me 
his method, which was very simple and natu- 
ral. It was purely inductive. 

The first report under the new system 
shows that it has been economical. The cost 
has been at the rate of nine dollars per year 
for a scholar, which is about half the expense 
in the private schools ; and the surrounding 
influences of the public schools are in many 
respects superior to what they can be in the 
private schools. The character of the instruc- 
tion in the latter, cannot be superior to the 
f-rmer. The salaries of the teachers are in 



about the same range as that of the teachers- 
in Providence, 

The current expenses of the schools is now 
estimated to require a tax of a trifle more than 
two-tenths per cent, on the taxable property.' 
No discemmg person can fiiil to discover .th|it. 
the property is benefitted fiir more than thst | 
amount, indirectly, while the benefit to tha 
children directly, is inestimable. 

But another fine thing remains to be told; 
the citizens have voluntarily contributed the 
sum of $85,000 for a fifee academy for the 
town; 50,000 to be invested as a permanent t 
fund, to meet the current expenses, and the 
remainder for the building. This will make 
a grade of instruction, higher than the pubUe 
schools, open to the best scholars of the town, \ 
and placed on a basis, independent of thoie ^ 
changes of public opinion, and of commercial 
prosperity, which sometimes act disastrously 
on public institutions. The building for this, l! 
which is a noble structure, is not yet compli 
ted. 

When the plans are all matured, and in ^ 
successful operation, Norwich may be tfae^ 
banner city of New England, for public in- 
struction. Prosperity to her wise and libeiidi'4 
policy. Darwill. 






The difierence in the education of tfie 
people in America and Great Britain, is much 
greater than in the degrees of freedom en- 
joyed. In this country three-fourths of afl 
the youth between four and sixteen years old 
are in school ; the proportion in some of the 
States is greater than that In Great Britain, 
out of five millions such children, but two- 
millions go to school, and one half of those 
are at private schools, showing that of the la- 
boring population but one million — ^and thoee 
mostly under ten years of age — are receiving 
the benefits of education, while at the same 
time the census reports more than two mil- 
lions who are neither in school or at work. 



v-^: 
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. The difl(erence between a schoolmaster 
and an en^ne driver is this : one trains the 
mind, and the other minds the train — some- 
times ! 
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scatter ye seeds and «o-««;;j,Kglen: 
Strew them '^^^'^^'^JJ^'ai bring 

sow in your «*"!«",• "ITjscatter again. 
Bright flowers, with seetts w » 



school Stadiea-Thetf^ 

M ,TA»OBOOUU««»- 



Itisaquestionofnoco.^onjn^j 

,, .community, ^'"^ , We Diopose, m 
[tossed,] ,^ gcbools? >^® ^ r\,B« 

'^^^ .V. m though heedlessly ^^' ^^ .vLhod manner, to discuss 

coring wUl awaken them ^^^^^ ^^^ give rambbng. sbp-shoa ^^^ ^^ 

^^Md to beautiful ftowers those seeds w | topic, and it may run tb^^^^ 

bers. Andwewisnro 



scatter ye seeds nor think them lost' 
Though they fall amid leaves ana a 




nirtn. n^ers. ^nu ir.i. 

•>,.X-itJfc?^*^''^» . n! Uinning a qualification 
Scatter ye seSgrTEWi^^r of man! If^^ J^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ,^^t v 



^hicb must 
, and will 



we say 



Tis the work ^f llfi^-^s theittfe'* "^°l*?^^'^?'.'^.!rTa^culars-^ «*^ 



In the head, in the heart, and on the 
soil, 
Sow, gather, and sow, through life's short span.^ 



gome pal 



Scatter ye seeds, in the fields of mind— < 
Seeds of flowers, with the seeds of grain; 

In the Spring and Summer sweet garland's ye'll 
find, [pains*] 

And in Autumn yell reap rich ftnits for your 

Scatter ye seeds in the garden of hearts — 
Seeds of affection, of truth and of love; 

Cultivate carefhlly each hidden part, 
And thy flowers will be seen by angels above. 

Scatter ye seeds — the seeds of hope; 

Plant in your bosoms the tree of life — 
Then the flowers here budding in heaven shall 
ope, 

And in heaven will ripen the fruit of strife. 

Then scatter ye seeds each passing year; 

Sow amid winds and storms of rain; 
Hope gives thee courage — faith cast out fear — 

God will requite thee with infinite gain. 



fv it in s"*"'^ f V 

^w where, and how much. 

,. „:uhv no means proai 
Wame studies wiU oy n" , 

SSCroPt on aU cluldren. And t.i 
Effect on i»" . . /vj loi 

Th7s«j,fitable to one ^2„. V< 



Influence, 

Drop follows drop, and swells 

With rain the sweeping river; 
Word follows word, and tells 

A truth that lives forever. 
Flake follows flake like sprites, 

Whose wings the winds dissever; 
Thought follows thought, and lights 

The realm of mind forever. 

Beam follows beam to cheer, 

The cloud a bolt would shiver; 
Throb follows throb, and fear 

Gives place to joy forever. 
The drop, the flake, the beam, 

Teach us a lesson ever; 
The word, the thought, the dream. 

Impress the soul forever. 



the same ^ be almost injurious, 
will he yery>eak in reference t_ 

to another-m«.d in refe.^«ce « 



so 
must 



in 



all 
iuiii 



anotner — nw*"^ " . t^ g^j 

must, tberefore, sp^ P* - ^ ^^ 

majority of cbildren^^' ^^ , <f\ 

general tendency of ai^ * 

not of exceptional childr ^ «j 

sual and unexpected effect P^^ ^ «•„ 

much prelmunary. 

. nake no si 
There are many studies te 

Common School studies, ano 

School studies ; but we shall 

distinction, Our public school 

Northern States, at least, include^ 

and therefore we shall speak indisd 

of both. For different ages we ha^ 

ent studies, and different modes of f 

them. For very young children, simj 

very interesting studies, and for the 

ones, the more complex, dry and tedioi 

The studies commonly taught in our 
schools, are the English Language — ii 
thography, Etymology, and Syntax* 
Reading, Geography, Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Geometry, Physiology, Nati 
losophy, sometimes Chemistry, Penmani 
and occasionally Drawing. Here are a do 
distinct studies, and to these are prop 
added Vocal Music, Composition, and so 
thing of Elocution. Geography is assun 
under the care of Guyot and others, to di 
itself into two brapches very distinct 
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Ffajdcal and Political ; and Grammar is grad- 
ually changing into Analysis of language. 
Besides these, Latin, Greek and French may 
be taught, and indeed must be in the High 
Schools, and now and then we crowd in a 
smattering of mental Philosophy, in the shape 
of " Watts on the Mind," or a kindred book. 
Here then are studies enough for a College 
course, and indeed they are almost identical 
with it. Not one of them can be finished at 
the school ; this is or ought to be considered 
settled. Each of these studies has the far ofi' 
infinite for its extreme limit, and it may be 
pursued till it mingles with almost every oth- 
er one. But to know any one of them at all 
extensively, will necessarily involve much 
knowledge of all the others. Which then are 
most properly school studieSj and which should 
hare most prominence ? 

£Tidently those which most readily connect 
themselves with, and form the foundation 
both for the knowledge of the others, and for 
the active business of subsequent life. There 
can be no doubt of this, we imagine ; and we 
shall therefore spend no time in proving it. 
Which are these ? 

And here wc think there can be no ques- 
tion that our mother tongue is most of all im- 
portant. It is the medium through which we 
are to learn all other things ; or, at least, al- 
most all other things. It may be said that we 
learn much by observation, and this is very 
true. But our observations are generally re- 
ported to us and treasured up in some kind 
/ of words. So that even in our observation, 
avgre are very much dependent on words or on 
f jne names of things and processes, and espe- 
impSally so, for our remembrances of these 
the Jtoervations. 

diou| The English language then, being the foun- 

tion of all our knowledge, and the instru- 

nt by which we are both to acquire and 

tain it, should, of course, take precedence 

all other studies, and should be studied 

gest and most thoroughly. We love the 

jDglish language, and commend it as the best 

all school studies, the most profitable, and 

most pleasing. But we treat it in our 

Is, as though wc wore all real believers 



in Dogberry's theory, that " to write and read 
comes by nature." And so we calculate that 
it requires no study at all to comprehend good 
English or to speak it The most of our les- 
sons concerning our mother tongue, are con- 
fined to its orthography, and that as a matter 
of mere memory, and to the dry details of its 
etymology, and etymological parsing. The 
first of these is an absolutely essential part of 
education, and must be learned early, if it 
is ever well learned. As soon as a child be- 
gins to know the words by the eye instead of 
by the ear, he must then be made familiar 
with the proper letters of which they are 
composed. If he is allowed to go on care- 
lessly here, and to fall into a habit of passing 
over words without knowing whether they 
have the proper letters or not, he soon be- 
comes confirmed in his neglect, and can never 
spell English correctly, without very great 
effort We do therefore unhesitatnigly put 
down Orthography, or as it is commonly and 
very properly called spelling, as of great im- 
portance in the catalogue of school studies. 

But there is one thing which we have never 
seen any attention bestowed upon, even more 
important in our humble opinion. It should 
be a part of school study and teaching, and 
especially should it be a part — a, great part — 
of home education. We mean *' bow to 
speak the English language cori-ectly." We 
teach reading in schools, expend, literally 
spend, time enough on this branith or accom- 
plishment ; with what result, let the manner 
in which our scholars will read an article in 
a newspaper to us, or an oration, or a poem, 
be witness. The time used for this exercise 
will average not much less than one hour a 
day for the whole school-going period. A 
fidl sixth of all the educational time of a 
child is given up to teaching or practising 
Reading. Almost all of this time has, until 
of late years — thanks to Professor Russell 
and a few others — been a total wast«. And 
even now, how much good does it accomplish 
for the full half of the children who attend 
school ? Do they gather the full sense and 
beauty of the elegant extracts that they mum- 
ble over ? Or, can they read them in such 
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a manner as to convey the sense to a hearer ? 
By no means. They do not understand what 
they read, and certainly they cannot impart 
what they have not understood. 

So much, at this present time for the modes 
of teaching reading. Now to return to 
speaking English. As soon as we put the 
children into their Grammars) we compel 
them to learn — it used to be the very first 
sentence learned — 'Uhat English Grammar 
teaches how to speak and write the English 
language correctly." And yet we allow the 
scholars to recite in our schoob for ten or 
twelve years, and we hear them talking at 
home constantly almost, and yet not one in 
fifty of our school children — and we dare not 
say how small a proportion of their teachers 
and parents — will talk ten minutes without 
committing some most egregious blunder ; one 
that a dunce or a blockhead ought to be hear- 
tily ashamed o£ Next to breathing, in the 
unconsciousness with which it is perfomed, 
seems to be speaking, and, as in spelling, if a 
correct habit of speaking is not formed very 
early, it is next to impossible to form it at all. 
We incline, on maturer thought, to put this 
as the thing of greatest importance in an edu- 
cation. 

And these three things, all connected with 
the study of our own language, we put down 
of ihe first, second, and third importance in 
all learning, or teaching in all our schools and 
homes, — speaking correctly, spelling accu- 
rately, and reading understandingly and in- 
telligibly. If a child has not the first as a 
habit of its very nature — according to Dog- 
berry, if it comes not by his nature, his edu- 
cated and trained, not his untutored and 
neglected nature — ^he is certainly marked as 
a boor. If the* second is not his as an accom- 
plishment he is, wherever he attempts to 
comifiunicate his thoughts by writing, a laugh- 
ing-stock. And if he has not the latter as an 
art, for his own instruction and comfort, he 
is blind, and for bis neighbor's edification, he 
is to ail intents dumb. 

I^ext after these things in order, we put 
what we will here call writing — not meaning 
by that penmanship — but what the Grammar 



calls, '* writing the English language 
ly," or in another and terrible word too, l» 
all scholars, '' Composition." When a cfaOd 
talks it is going through an exercise in coib* 
position, and it should be eariy taught thai 
there is nothing more terrible in writing a 
composition than in telling a story, for in fad 
the two things are identical. Through all its 
earliest exercises in letter-learning, in word- 
spelling, and in sentence-reading, the fact of 
putting its thoughts into appropriate words^ 
and arranging them in correct sentences 
should never be omitted. We do consider 
this one of the greatest accomplishments 
of humanity, to be able elegantly to set forth 
its emotions, its conceptions, and its noticms 
and ideas, in suitable words and in harmoni- 
ous sentences. 

And yet it is singularly neglected, in all 
ranks in life. Some attention is paid to it at 
home among the higher classes in society, bat 
not enough even there, in our opinion. While 
in all the middle and lower classes it is hardly 
ever thought of, and scarcely is it even named, 
much less systematically taught, in the schools. 
This is all wrong ; for nothing, as we have bo- 
fore said, is so important, and nothing prom- 
ises so readily and so heartily to interest all 
pupils. 

Say what we will of the implied reproof on 
the idle Athenians and strangers, mentioned 
by St Luke as Paul's auditors on Mars Hill, 
who ** spent their time to tell or to hear some 
new thing," yet children do not relish any 
thing, not even play, better than they do, 
alternately listening to, and telling, stories. 
How they will rat down in companies, and tell 
over the old story of Jack and his Bean Stalk, 
or that of the House that Jack Built — stories 
they have heard twenty times, and told as 
often, every word of which they know before 
the teller comes to it How they will delight 
to sit on pa's knee, or ma's lap, and tell over 
the day's adventures at grandpa's, or narrate 
the doings at school or at the walk, even if 
they do suspect that you are not listeniog 
with all the attention you would give to Ever- 
ett's oration. This faculty should be encour- 
rged; and when we arc well throogb with 
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» Brdcle, we inteod to recar to it, and give 

e directione for Jta cultiTation. 
After them things we put Reading, as it b 
' technically called, or as it is sometimes named, 
Liuid more properly, though rather ostenta- 
.tiously, Rhetorical Beading. This a very 
Ingh accomplishment It is the orator's pow- 
er, and is a more useful and attractive grace 
thaa the art of song. Edward Eierett 
ported to have said, that he would far rather 
tuTe a daughter of his an accomplished reader, 
able to communicate not onlj thought, but 
emolion, and the sonl of what she reads, than 
to have ber an accomplished perfbm 
pi&no forte, or a (UstinguJsbed singer. And 
we cannot think he spoke in a hyperbole, for 
nothing can equal this talent or accomplieh- 
ment, in the power it has to impart innocent 
recreation at the fireside, or in the drawing- 
room- A child taught to know what a sen- 
tence means, and habituated to speak accord- 
ing to ita emotions, ea^/ learns to read 
correctly', agreeably, and etSciently in thi) 
rhetorical sense. The three things relating 
to English language that were first named, 
are espedaUj for use and profit to the child 
himself, dirccily; this last is more 
complishment for the pleasure anil gratilica- 
tioD of others, though it is not without a high 
use and great profit to the child itself. 



make answering questions bj ] 
and last duty — their Alpha 
They do not fulfil their highest 
cator^i, even of the intellect, 
the soul to thinking, and unles 
thinking always. On the ( 

should not, it S' 
ready to help their pupils to I 

iselj like putting c 

child after it is able to walk 

avay — cut away the bladders 

is learning to swim and leave '. 

Life is a scene for action and 

tions crowd on us daily, and ii 

would, whither the child is goi 

he is to wrestle manfully, he wi 

books to supply a mechanical at 

tbcn, to your pupil from the p 

full mind, and you nill speak 

tempted to ask wh 

for, and what elTout it 

they were all burned up s 

would be the predicament of 

if they had to answer all t 

themselves, instead of finding 

ready-made at the bottom 

Away, then, with such clumsy 

the teacher so prepare hims 

speak with his eye as well as ^ 

with his band, bis beaming i 

muscle of bis frame — not simp 

eye and vacant lace road over 

pounded to him in a tent-booli 

ter. 

Many teachers, now-a-days, ask question 

in the very worfs of their books, ipsmimu Half a Man.- 

. teriu. The children, too, are rcqnired to'Charlcs the Twelfth of Swede 

answer in the proeise words of the book, and was ignorant of the arilhmeli 

the questions generally are what the lawyers half a man. With bow mucl 

call leadingqueslLons, BO that thepupilhasasmayasimilar e.'ipression be 

little thinking to do as possible. But how, who carries to his grave the 

sbcKiki questions be put to children? In'unprofitable seeds of facultie 

such a way, if possible, as to compel them to.pendcd on himself to liaveroa 

think. Therefore a good teacher will notjand of which the fruits brir 

give them in the language of the text-book, jhunian happiness more precio 

, butwill translate them out of it, so as to get gratifications which power or' 

the kernel from the chaff", and to fasten tba maad.—Dugald Sieican. 

attention of his pupils on things, not on words] ^-__— — . 

. and Bsmes. ilow many modern teacher^ Always count Ihc cost bcl 



How to Fat Questions. 



^ 
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"My Mother Knows Best. 



A party of little girls stood talking beneath 
mj window. Some nice plan was on foot ; 
they were going into the woods, and they 
meant to make oak leaf trimming, and pick 
berries, and carry luncheons. Oh, it was so 
fine a time they meant to have. '*Now,' 
said they to one of the number, " Ellen, you 
run home and ask your mother if you may 
go. Tell her we are all going, and you must*' 
Ellen, with her green crape bonnet, skipped 
across the way and went into the house oppo- 
site. She was gone sometime. 

The little girls kept looking up to th^ win- 
dows very impatiently. At length the door 
opened, and Ellen came down the steps. She 
did not seem to be in a hurry to join her 
companions, and they crid out, **You got 
leave ? You arc going, arc you ? " Ellen 
shook her head, and said her mother could 
not let her go. " Oh," cried the children, it 
is too bad ! Not go ! It is really unkind in 
your mother." " Why, I would make her let 
you go." " Oh, oh." " 1 would go whether 
or no." 

" My mother knows best," was Ellen's an- 
swer, and it was a beautiful one. Her lips 
quivered a little, for I suppose she wanted to 
go, and was much disappointed not to get 
leave ; but she did not look angry or pooting, 
and her voice was very gentle, but firm, when 
she said, " My mother knows best." There 
are a great many occasions when mothers do 
not see fit to give their children leave 1o go 
and do where and what they wish to ; and 
how often are they rebclliious and pouting in 
consequence of it. But this is not the true way. 
The true way is cheerful acquiescence in your 
mother's decision. Trust her, and smooth 
down your ruflied feelings by the sweet and 
beautiful thought, " My mother knows best" 
It will save you many tears and much sorrow. 
It is the gratitude you owe her who has done 
so much for you. 



Thb Times for Sleep and Studt^ 
By all means, sleep enough, and ^ve all 
your care sleep enough, by requiring tbemj 
go to bed at some regular hour, and to get 
at the moment of spontaneous waking in 
morning. Never waken up any one, 
cially children, from a sound sleep, 
there is urgent necessity ; it is cruel to do i 
To prove this, we have only to notice 
fretful and unhappy a child is, when wak< 
up before the nap is out. If the brain 
nourished during sleep, it must have m( 
vigor in the morning; hence the morning i 
the best time for study — ^for then the bi 
has most strength, most activity, and mi 
work more clearly. It is "the midni« 
lamp " which floods the world with sickly sei 
timentalitie8> with false morals, with rickej 
theology, and with all those harum-E 
dreams of human elevation, which abn< 
Bible teachings. — Journal of Health. 



Lip Thoughts. — Thoughts that are €t< 
nally on one's lips arv^ like straws on tl 
water ; they rest upon the surface, and 
prominent to all but the utterly blind, bol 
they are too light to remain anywhere, xoi 
float down the stream of society, till they 
away, without leaving the slightest rememi 
brance behind. But the inward refiectiooi 
of the soul are like the rocks in the 
of the ocean, they are permanent, and ncTer 
exhibit tliemselves but to those who divel 
deeply; but, when once discovered the] 
stamp themselves m our memory, until we 
willing to persuade ourselves that they arel 
absolutely necessary, as so many beacons to| 
warn us from the shoals of error. 



By education men become very easy to 
lead, but difficult to drive — oasy to govern, 
but impossible to enslave. 



A Gentleman. — It takes four things to 
make a thorough gentleman. You must bes| 
gentleman in your principles, a gentleman iji 
your tastes, a gentleman in your manners, a | 
gentleman in your person. 



Some people will never learn anything 
for this reason, that they understand evciy* 
rlhing too soon. 
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)K'S DEPARTMENT. 



Ohlldren. 

L Not many days since, we bad some business 
[that took 113 a dozen miles into Ihecounlry. Wo 
I -were tn a chaise, and went out in tho adenioon, 

iiund returned in tho morning. We passed seven 
•chool-honscs— wa always notice such things— 
LIb; oil of wblcb, (h>m ail appearances, wore sam- 
finer schools. About font o'clock we come to one 
;oif these, not externally prepossCBsing. from 
t'which a troop of children were Issaing. They 
.came out Torj quietly, as far as the road, but 
S then tho pent up spirits burst open the safcly- 
f valve, and up went voices, and away went a 

liundred|campcringfect, in a perfetl frenzy of 

play. It liid our heart good to see Ihei 
I was iKitlcr, by a long distance, fo hear 
I bcl-likc, reckless Jargon, than to hear a speech 
I on Kansas and Free Territory, or Snmncr and 

Free Speech, excltinR as aro these great topics. 
We drove along, checking our horse a trifl 

till we were fairly in tho midst of them; and 

then wo slopped. 

"Children," said we, " can any of yon tell m« 
, tho way to K ?"— the place of our destlna- 

" Keep slriilDght o 
voices of those who 

■ -why we had slopped. 

"But it ia a new and sirange roa<^ to ns; 
wonldu't some of you. who are going home thai 
way, lite to get up here and rido along, and sliow 
ns the way? " 

" Why it is so plain a way, yon can't miss it, 
Cried some, laughing at what they thouglit ol 

" We don't any of us live as far as K ," at 

•wered others, quite as much perplexed at the 
extent of onr re()aeat. 

" Well, well, then wouldn't some of you like 
ride7 vre liave room enough, and can carry three 
or four of you just as well as not." 

" Oh take me," " take me " let me ride " e\ 
claimed twenty voices and some c\en started to 
: dlmb Id at once. 

, "I wouldn't try to get in Samuel We can 
, walk, and little Tommv and Iluttio ha e got a 

■ whole mile to walk and Tommy was sick iliii, 
Ibrenooit. Let them get in was said by a 

, tweet voice behind the group W e looked and 
.recognized in a second tho owner of i tie vote 
[ She wa« a slim, pale though prelti fbniund 
E giri, perhaps about seien i ears ol I and nddreascd 
I a brother, evldentlj vounger than herself The their chance of a ride tc 



words suggested to ns a " Teaching E.icn-isc," 
as they say at the Normal schools. So we said : 

"W^t a moment, little iViends. Let u« sea 

who ought to ride. We can't carry a]] of you, 

certain." A laugh showed how absurd 

Ihey thought the idea of our suggesting such an 

a yoD think should 

rido. Who shall it be, children ? " 

" Mayn't Tommy and Hattle Mason get in?" 
laid our favorite of tho pale face, for wo liaio 
lur favorites. 

"Why do you want (Am to ride?" said we a 

little stonily. 

" It's only because they've got the farthest to 

) on this road, and Tommy's sick. 

By this timoevcrjbody'a foot or hand was clear 

from tho chaise, or its steps, and hulf the school 

crowding Ilaltio and Tommy fonvard. 

Hattio came, in the nn(umi— we believe it is— 

atliludo of childhood; with finger in her inoulh, 

and her ej-es on the ground— sparkling full of 

Joy they wore, bolh of them— and her cheeks all 

glow with the thought. Tommy came on more 

ko a man, but he was evidcnily rcailv sick, and 

needed the ride. So Tommy and Hatlto were 

snugly Bcaicd by onr side. 

"But, look here, children, there la room for 
just another. Who shall that bo ? " 
" Susan Freeman," shouted twenty. Wo conid 
DI be miatukon In judging Oom the hcartr good 
will that rung in the tono of the boys' voices, as 
they shouted out "Susan FrecmanI " that the 
could belong to no other than to our favor- 
lie— the little lover of others. 
And who is Susan Freeman ? " 
There sho is;" and sure enough wo were 
right. 

Susan don't want to ride. She il was 
who proposed somebody else," 
"Well, she's got next fiuthcst lo go;" "Ifa 
as far;"' " She lives right opposite to Tom- 
" and other cxphinations came out in a sec- 
ond, showing that Susan was unanimously elected 
ride. Just then a tow-halrcd boy, wiih a hat 
half brimlcKB, and bare feet spoke: 
" We'd all rather Susan 'd ride than ride our- 
dvcB." TIUs, (oo, was witlioul dissent. 
"Thengctnp, Siiaan." And Snsnn bounded 
ke a bird into (he clinL'c, and nestled bv our 
sido In a second. 

Now children," said wo, '■ will von let me 
ask yon a itw questions? " There was no oppo- 
inquirc. Wo asked 
twenty questions, which have no lmsliics.s here 
s to whether tbey would probably bo bcucr sal- 
ified with themsolvoK to 
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The wise man, Solomon, has some remarks that 

X)eciiliarly applicable to this subject as well as 

the rod and reproof for the correction and in- 

ruction of children, but they will apply with 
tenfold more force to these dear susceptible little 
hearts, than any other neighbors man can have. 
Hear him and apply the lesson, and practice and 
profit thereby. ''As a mad man, who casteth 
fire brands, arrows and death, so is the man that 
^ dcceiveth his neighbor, and saith, " Am not I in 
sport?" 

Then children are always self-denying. The 
case of Susan with whom we rode — not she with 
us, reader — is only one of ten thousand. Only 
allow a child to think, and it will obey the golden 
rule about as naturally as a young bird will fly, 
or a young duck will swim. Ask a child, espe- 
cially a little girl, to give up something to please 
another, and will it refuse? It may cry a trifle 
to be sure; but the children that we have seen 
will very generally give it up, and that without 
whining. And then nothing can be more help- 
ful than a child tries to be. It will not like to 
continue long at any work. Neither do the birds 
at their labor of house-building. Birds do not 
work on the ten hour system by any means. Nor 
do children. An hour In the early morning, 
while you arc dozing, is about all a bird can 
€lffbrd to devote to hard labor, oven for the good 
of posterity. And so with a child ; he will do or 
attempt almost everj'thing for another, in short 
spells. And here we strike upon the trail of that 
topic, " Recesses," started in our June number. 
This philosophy of brevity in all the labors and 
duties of children, lies very deep in the nature 
of things. Give them short work-hours, short 
study-times, short play-spells, and all the long 
love you can find, and they will grow up in beau- 
ty, and health, in honesty and virtue. 

But we have a vast deal more to say, which 
must lie over. 



Batio. 

A writer in the Indiana SchoolJoumal has been 
discussing at some length the question whether 
ratio should be regarded as the quotient of the 
consequent divided by the antecedent, or of the 
antecedent divided by the consequent. 

He forms the latter view as being the most 

\- rational, and also the one most generally adopted, 
and comments at some length on the remark in 
Colbum's Arithmetic and Its Applications , that 
the former view is the one usually adopted. Now 

I if the term ratio is to be confined to proportion, 
we think it may be true that more authors give 

j the second definition than the first, but in prac- 

\ 20 



tico all, or nearly all, apply and use ratio as thong! 
the first were the true definition. A proportio: 
is so stated as to make the fourth term the 
sought; by which the problem really becomlii^' 
" to find a term which is the same part of 
third term that the second is of the first." N^i 
if ratio should be regarded as the quotient of 
antecedent divided by the consequent, the pfO<>^| 
portion should, as it seems to us, be so stated 
to make either the first term or the third tetiBo^^ 
the one sought If it should be the first term, ih4 
problem would be, " to find a term which is th€i 
same part of the second term that the third is of' 
the fourtli." 

But the term ratio belongs to Geometrical j 
Progression as well as to Proportion, and there i!t^ 
is, we believe, invariably regarded as the quo- 
tient of the consequent, by antecedent. If, then,; ,; 
all writers give this interpretation in Progression^-,^ 
and to say the least a large minority give it Is A-' 
Proportion, and, moreover, all by their manner 
of statement practically adopt it in Proportion- 
is it not true that " the first interpretation is the 
one usually adopted. 

Again, if 2:6: :6: 18:: 18:54: :54: 162, means of 
necessity that 2 is to be divided by 6; that 6 is to 
be divided by 18; that 18 is to be divided by S4| 
&c., &c. What ought to be the meaning of 
2:6:18:54:162. Or in other words, if the ratio 
is i in tlie former, what ought it to be in the lat« ~ 
ter? 

For ourselves, we think that the following ; 
statement from Mr. Colburn's Arithmetic is per? 
fectly correct: 

" Some writers consider that the ratio of 5 to ' 
6, or of 3 to 12, is the part which 5 is of 6, or 3 is 
of 12, instead of the part which 6 is of 5, or 12 
is of 3, as given above. 

The difi'crence is not practically of so much 
consequence as would at first appear to be the 
case, for the term ratio is almost invariably used 
in some such connection as the following : * The 
ratio of 4 to 6 equals the ratio of 10 to 15,' where, 
by the first interpretation, we have 6-4 equal to 
15-10, or 3-2, equal to 3-2; and by the second, 4-« 
equal to 10-15, or 2-3=2-3, both of which are mani- 
festly true. It should then, be borne in mind, 
that while the first interpretation is the one usu- 
ally adopted, the second may be substituted for 
it, in any case where the change may seem de- 
sirable." 



Wb are glad to learn that after a thorough trial 
in the St. Louis High School, Colburn';? " Arith-^ 
inetic and Its Applications " has been adopted by 
the School Committee of that city, as the text- 
book for all their public schools. 
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dresG long and thoronghlf worn and faded, than 
be always eccn and ftH In her school- 
jadeU, and tired, and ill-adapMd spirilf. Better 
lei tho drCBs-making alone in vacation, Ihongrow 
iTcaiy and lose yoor freah temper and child lov- 
ing Rlee over it. 

Bni, ncvcrtbelMS, don't bo Idle. Better read 
and study, and vork hard, and get dreadfully 
tii^, than grow iuij' on uccoaDt of Idlenesa, 
indulged during a whole long summer vaeotion. 
ThU is worst of all, and sbould be shunned as 
vice itself. 

Be busy, but pleasantly busy, so that your 
whole body will grow healtbier, your spirits tnore 
buoyant, and your knowledge of yourself, of 
nature, of children, of books, of processes, 
<iod and his Iaws, become deeper and fiir m 
avallnhle for your work. Pleasant times to i 
dear tenchcrs, and when you get back Into y< 
schools onco more, miiy you love the work of 
tuaching Btril better, and may we hear that you 
arc doinj( even boctt^r thun j^ou liavc ever yet 

BiOKTaphloal Dictionarr'. 

Tliare should also be in tho school-room, and 
eoi^y of acress to nil, a good Biographical Dic- 
tionary, and this would he found CKpecinlly use- 
ful as B teacher of a noble pniclical morality, by 
ezcamples — that mclhad of nature so pleasing to 
nil — so profitable especially to the young. — Coin- 
taiasiontr'i Beport. 

To the alwvo sentiment we most cordially sub- 
Bcribe. The desire to know something of the 
great and good who have preceded us In the llfe- 
joiimey Is common to all, and Is especially nota- 
ble in the young. Lvety teucher should be 
supplied with n good work of this kind, and It 
sbould Snd a place in every school. Appielnn's 
Cifclopnilia of Biography Is the best work of the 
kind which it has been our privilege to examitie. 
The work was originally published in London, 
during the post year, edited by Mr. Rich. Tlic 
present odiliou was prepared In this country, by 
Dr. Hawks and others. It isa large 8fo, of over 
one thousand pages, illnstralcd with 
wooil-cutc, representing men ond thek plo 
alKjde. %Vc coinmeud it to oil. G 
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The State ^''0ItlIAL Scnooi. op Ehodb 
IfiLASD lias just closed its most successful term. 
At tho commencement of this term there was u 
E^pecinl session, which we noticed nt the time, and 
wbli-li bin proveil of evi^ri greater beimflt to the 
State than we anticipated. 
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The Ahbsican Association pob thb Ad- 
rANCBMENT OP SCIENCE mccts Sometime dar- 
ting the month of August, in Albany, N. Y. This 
Bociety comprises most of the American men 
whose names are known to the whole worid as 
distinguished for scientific attainment and dis- 
coTciy. It has invited from Europe many of the 
renowned Savans of the Old Worid, and some of 
them have expressed a determination to be pre- 
sent. It will be an occasion of very great inter- 
est, and cannot fail of being very profitable to all 
who will attend. 



The Ahebican Association foe the Ad- 
TANCEMENT OP EDUCATION is to meet in De- 
troit, Michigan, on I'ucsday, August 12th, and 
continue four days. This comprises many of 
the same men as the above society, but is more 
properly for teachers and superintendents of in- 
struction. It is a very valuable society. - 

American Institute of Instruction.— 
The 27th Annual Meeting will be held in Spring- 
field, commencing on Tuesday, August ilOth, at 
2 o'clock, P. M. Among the lecturers on that 
occasion are. Rev. Dr. Walker, President of Har- 
^vard University, Cambridge; Professor Havens, 
' Amherst College; John Kneeland, Esq., Rox- 
, Mass. ; Hon. George S. Boutwell, Secretary 
loan! of Education, Mass.; Hon. S. S. Ran- 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City, 
irs will be read by Professor William Russell, 
incaster, Mass.; Thomas Sherwin, Esq., of 
n; and Professor J. L. Lincoln, of Brown 
lity. We hope our Rhode Island teachers 
tronize this excellent institution. 
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inent Answers.—" What are the prin- 

inerals of South America?" asked a 

of a big, red-headed boy. 
vian bark and hides," was the answer. 

at is the Amazon river noted for? " was 
ixt question. 

r its many tribulations," shouted the boy, 
ted at the idea of answering the questions 
tly. 

end at our elbow seeing the above heading, 
, "If these answers are pertinent, what 
rs would be impertinent ? 
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FOR THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHERS. 

1. Why do both the sun and the moon look lar* 
ger when rising or setting than at any other time ? 

2. When some men were firing a cannon the 
other day, I observed that I saw the flash each 
time jiist two seconds before I heard the sound* 
What did it indicate? 

3. I put an inverted tumbler into a vessel of 
water; when I took it out, the inside was not wet 
at alL How can you account for it ? 

BIOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

Many years ago, in what was then a town, but 
is now a large city, lived a boy, son of a tallow 
chandler, who was bound apprentice to his 
brother, to learn the printer's trade. He had a 
quarrel with his brother, and ran away; He took 
passage in a vessel, to a place situated a consid- 
erable distance to the south-west, and which has 
since become a very populous and commercial 
city. From this place he went to another, still 
farther to the south-west, where he arrived on 
Sunday morning, with only a dollar in his pockets 
Ho soon found employment at his trade, and by 
his industr>', frugality and good sense, gained 
many friends, and much influence. I once saw 
a picture representing this man flying a kite, an 
experiment by which he made himself famous. 

Who was this man? What three places were 
referred to? Tell me all you can about him, 
and esixscially about his flying the kite? He 
once wrote a famous almanac. What was it 
called? Let me recommend you all to read his 
auto-biography. Do you know what that is ? 

E. W. B. 
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^burn's First Book of Arithmetic is 

ready for the press. We have examined 

>of-shcets, and pronounce it a capital work ; 

rhich will desen-e and command the favora- 

)tice of educators. 



|ciiARD Edwards, Esg., will deliver an 
[on on the life and character of Nicholas 

iffhast, before the Bridgewater Normal Asso- 

)n, on the 30th of Jalv. 



OEOOHAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

T\vo men, A and B, start from an important 
commercial city, situated in the western part of 
one of the United States, at the eastern extremi- 
ty of a large lake, and not many miles distant 
from one of the greatest curiosties in the worid; 
A travels east and B west, at such rates that A 
goes one-third of a degree while B is going one 
half a degree. They travel till they are twenty 
degrees apart, when A is near the mouth of a 
river which empties directly into the ocean, and 
though small, is important from the manv manu- 
facturing towns on its banks. 

1. From what city did they start? 

2. How many degrees is each pei-son frbm that 
city, and in what longitude is each ? 
- 3. In what latitude have they been travelling? 
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' 1. A died, lenvingawidowandslKcbililrcn, B, 
9. I>, E, F, and G. The dower o( the widow 
laTlng been assigned, and she since having died, 
ho dower is now 10 be divided among the hcira 
* law. 

The eircnmstanees intervening the dcatb of A, 
md. the deatlt of the widow, are as follows : 
L The right of D was sold to E. C died, and her 
ISht feil to the widow and surviving chiidre^f 
L, bat D gave bis interest in it to £ and G. 

Tlie estate is now for distrilintion. To whom 
Btd In what portions ia the original dower of the 
nridow in tho estate of A to be assigned ? 

a, A wheel, 4 (Ijet in diameter, acta by means 
»f & band on a wheel 15 inches in iliauiBler. On 
(bo same shaft with the last wlicel is aoothcr 
irlieel, 8 feet in diameter, which acts by a band 
[>a a wbeei IS inches in diameter. This wheel 
turns a shaft to which is attached 
) foec in diameter. Now if the first wheel makes 
90 revolutions per mlnute,liow many revolutions 
per minute will the saw make? What will 
tbo veioeily per second of a pohll In tho cireum- 
ftercnce of the saw? If the rcslslancu at tbe e 
cumfereneo of the saw is equimltnl loa force 
30 pOQDda, how much force niiiit bu applied 
■he circumference of the first wlicel 
B, allowing nothing tor frlctiuii? 



BoluUon to Problem in June Number. 




In figure 1, let A and B represent the poailion 
of the trees, D that of the tower, and C the 
fhtm which the first measurement was mad 

By the conditions of tho qHcslion we 
C EA=a ri ght angle, and AC=BC; Iienco. 
^ (CF,J!+( AEJl =AC=BC = v(40U)<+[UOi)4= 
4101 )-.l3. 

DrawAF parallel to EC, then will FC=AE= 
llf^ yds, and BF will equal liCj— 1 1(^=300 ydi 

AB = ^luiy+iAfy = ^(imy+iioujt = 500 



AUGUST. 



And the children stopped as the Poet would eaj, 
To linger awhile nberc Ilie ehndowa play, 
Under the Ireea of a sunshiny day. 

In the pleagaut Court House yard, 
^n old man was (here in the snmmeralr, 
a And his amilea were bright tliat day; 

For there gathered around him children fair, 
"■^ho lovinglj- leaned on his old arm chair, 
And listened all, as in silent prayer. 

To the old man's earnest lay. 
He told of the dream, and the sunny gloam 

That shone on his rbildhood hours; 
Of the d.iys he roved by the langhinjt elream. 
When life was as fair as a slarlight beam. 
And the world like a garden nu-e, did seem 

Filled with ihc fairest flowerB. 
And their eyes beamed bright with a new delight 

When he spoke of schoolboy years ; 
Bol he said the years, when his heart was light, 
Had passed away in a lingering flight; — 
And ic seemed lo my heart a saddened eight. 

For their eyes were flQed with tears. 

And he told them there, it woald be his prayer, 

Thai love in their hearts may rule; 

That in early years they may ail prepare 

For the buttle of life Ihcy soon must share; 

And he hissed each one of Iho^e children fair. 

For a bell rang out on the summer air, 

And they hurried off to school. 



And another day, in It 



it of May, 



la the Court House yard the shadows will play 
As they did long ago on that summer's day ; 
But the cliildrert all leiB have passed aimji, 
And llu old man wiU be dtad. 



" Ineorrigible boy ! " exc 
kins, addressing a lad who 
with a flushed face, and eye 
floor. " Did [ not poulivel 

To bU father's angry inte 
answered not. 

" Did you bear me, sir ? " 

Still Tio answer. 

"William!" Mr. Wilki 
wiiba sharp grip, on the hoj 
latter raised bis eyes ibnt 
gathering tears, and lizcd t: 
perling glance, on bis fatbe: 

" Why don't you answer 
I positively forbid jou going 

" Tes, sir," was faintly ai 

" And yet, after my proh 
thus acting from a dcliberal 
dience." 

Mr. Wilklns was much « 
rather a stem man ; quick i 
strong of will, yet Dot inti 
mate* of character. Wi 
boy, from his proneness t 
given him a great deal of 
his own words, " Ho was al 
with him." Hia second s 
altogether a difi'erent lad. 
years he had been mild and 
parents forbade him going a 
bibition was never regardi 
Possessing an innald powei 
sure from ordinary surroi 
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l?Vhy, mother ! Do you think I could be 
ipted to do such a thing ? " 
You are easily tempted, William — too 
ily ; and this is why your father is so strict 
injunctions. If he permits yon to keep 
ipany with boys who rob orchards and 
roosts, he has no security that you will 
it 'be led astray into the commission of the 
le evils ; or, if not actually guilty of such 
Leeds, that you will be adjudged guilty, be- 
vuae seen in the company of those who do 
tmit them." 
"William looked seriously, and stood for 
flome time with his eyes cast upon the floor. 

«« Why didn't he tell me all this ? ** he at 
length asked. ** I'm sure, if I'd known they 
^ff^ere thieves, I'd never been caught in their 
company. But that's just the way with father. 
He is always saying don't do that, or don't do 
this. But he never gives a reason." 

** Hush, my son. It is not right to speak 
so of your father." 

*' But it is true, mother. If he had told 
me when he forbade my going with Jones' 
boy, that he had stolen apples and robbed 
hen's nests, do you think I'd been seen in 
their company ? No, indeed, he would have 
saved me from disobedience and punishment." 
Farther remarks of this tenor, the mother 
did not permit her boy to make. Their force 
came upon her mind with almost stunning 
effect. 

At school, William was no favorite of his 
teachers. Too rarely, indeed, do we find the 
intellectual endowments requisite for a teach- 
er united with those moral qualities that 
should ever be possessed by those to whom 
are committed the all important work of edu- 
cating the minds of young immortals. Un- 
fortunately for William Wilkins, his teachers 
were men of no intuitive perceptions of char- 
acter, and no unselfish regard for the well 
being of others. The natural impulses of this 
wayward boy were reached upon with anger, 
and prejudged as if they were deliberate 
purposes. Moreover as he soon acquired the 
reputation of being a troublesome boy, he 
was observed more narrowly, censured and 
ptnished more frequently than the other lads 



guilty of like offences. He grew reckless 
in consequence. His efforts.to do right were 
never merely approved; while his wrong 
deeds always brought a swifl reaction. 

Punishments, complaints, and temporary 
suspensions, marked the progress of his edu- 
cation, bringing with them additional punish- 
ments at home. Under such a system the 
boy's life was rendered miserable ; while, in- 
stead of growing better, he was daily growing 
worse — that is less hopeful of his own ability 
to do what was right. Never stimulated, 
through encouragement, except by liis mother, 
and the little she could do had small power to 
overcome the adverse influence exerted at 
almost every point — and soured toward his 
father and his teachers, he wasgrowinir more 
and more reckless, and really beginning to 
think himself what his father most unwisely 
pronounced him — " A boy doomed to disjgrace 
both himself and family." 

Such was the state of affairs, when one 
day, while a gentleman was in con\er.sation 
with Mr. Wilkins, William came to him and 
delivered some mes.«age. 

" is this your son ? " asked the gentleman. 

" Yes, sir, this is my oldest boy," was an- 
swered. 

" A fine, bright looking lad," said the man. 

" I only wish he was as good as he looks," 
replied Mr. Wilkins in a voice that conveyed 
quite as disparaging a meaning as his words. 

Instantly the countenance of William, 
which had brightened at the stranger's re- 
marks, fell. A few moments afterwards, he 
was sharply reproved by his fether, lor turn- 
ing over some papers on his desk ; when with 
a flushed and angry brow, he went hastily 
from the room. The eyes of the stranger 
followed the retiring form of the boy with an 
expression of interest. For a few moments 
he remained thoughtful and silent. In this 
pause, a lad came in, and delivering a note to 
Mr. Wilkins, immediately retired. An ejac- 
ulation of pain followed tjie hurried reading 
of this note. 

"More troubles," he said. "That boy 
worries me beyond all endurance." 



BE SCHOOL] 



What is the matter ? " inquired the gen- 

k note rrom the principal of the school 
-e roy eon goes. Read it for yourself; " 
with a signal want of parental delicacy 

wisdom, he handed the gentleman the 

just received. It read ; 

am again forced to cooiplaln ofyounon's 
iODduci in the school. Unlesa there Is an 
Ediale anil decided improvemfinC In his be- 
3r, I ahall be obliged, painful tts will bo the 
native, to request his withdrawal," 

fhe lad 1 saw juat now is not meant, 
ly ? " remarked the gentleman. 
rbe Dame," answered Mr. Wilkins. 
He goes to Mr. MellviUe, I see." 
Ifos sir." 

It may be that the boy is not so much to 
le as the teachers," said the gentleman. 
Mellville's school has tho best reputation 

rhat don't make it the most desirable, 
iver." Your son, 1 should suppose from 
ince at his fate, is a bright, active boy. 
if impulse, and not very quick to think 
>nsequenccB." 

Vou hit bis character pretty well. Add 
erse, and always more inclined to go 
]g thau right, and you have a fuller de- 

\ bad school for such a boy," said the 
leman. " If he were my bod I would re- 



There are over two hundred in the 

ol." 

Yes," 

And five teachers." 

I don't know the exact number." 

I do. And each of those teachers gii 

iictiou in certain branches daily, to each 

lose two hundred scholars. Now it stands 

lason that particular adaptations are out^ 

ie quesdon. A certain routine of lessons 

I that can possibly be expected. I 

s to have special regard to ibe peeuliari-, 

of temperament aud mental activity in 

lara, is out of the question. Each has to 



hisdaily temptations to wrong; I 
and, when he does wrtmg, while we ceiifur* , 
vil as evil, we should seek to inspire tbe 

youthful wrestler, with cheerf 
.■onquest." 

You have started my mind w 
;his sulyect," said Mr. Wilk 
breaking in upon me. But 
teachers to he found who i 
rholars with a wise and ci 
rituioation? Who wiU tal 
troublesome boys, and in pa 
idering help them to overcc 
tutional perverseuess V " 

" tjucb men are to be foui 
.gentleman. " They are not v 
however. One I do know, 
duccd my sister to send a 
jtrouble at Wr. MuUville's. aw 
jexpellcd from the school. 
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** And with what result V *• eagerly asked 
Mr. Wilkins. 

*' The happiest that can be conceived. In 
less than a week afler he entered this new 
school, which is limited to twelve in number, 
he and his teacher understood each other per- 
fectly ; and the utmost confidence and good 
feeling exists between them. Deliberately, 1 
am sure my nephew would not in anything 
<^end his preceptor. At Mr. Mellville's he 
was all the time under the censure, for disre- 
spect to his principal or teachers." 

" How was so great a change effected V * 
inquired Mr. Wilkins. 

*^ 3y a mild firmness on the part of the 
teacher in the beginning — an appeal to the 
boy's self-respect — and such a generous out- 
going of good will towards him, that he could 
not but feel that his teacher was a true friend, 
and not a tyrant Affecdon for the ofiice led 
this man to become an instructor of youth. 
Love of children makes him accurate in his 
perception of character, and wise in all that 
appertains to their real good. He never re- 
pels them by harsh or angry words ; but al- 
ways so shows them their faults, that good 
resolutions for their future are awakened." 

" If I could only get my boy with him/* 
said Mr. Wilkins, " how thankful I would be.'* 

" There is a single vacancy, I believe." 

" Is it in this city ? " 

" No." 

" I am sorry for that," replied Mr. Wilkins. 
•* I have already been opposed to sending 
children away from home." 

" Not onlj a new school, but new domestic 
influence are often the best for a boy like 
your son," was answered. Such a boy does 
not always find that consideration at home to 
which he is entitled. His faults ai*e heredita- 
ry, and those from whom he inherits them, 
(pardon my freedom of speechj are not al- 



into his mind, by which he saw himself in a 
new position. 

" I ought to be my child's best friend," said " 
he to himself," " I fear I have been the irortA? 
enemy." 

How salutary was the change which imme* ^ 
diately took place. From Mr. Mellville's 
school William was at once removed, and 
placed under the care of the teacher so 
strongly recommended. 

The boy when he learned a new complaint 
had been made against him by Mr. Mellville, 
sullenly prepared himself for a sharp rebuke 
or a severe punishment. 

" William," said his father to him, " I have 
a note from your teacher with renewed com- 
plaints." 

The tone was not angry, and this created 
surprise. The boy looked up half fearfully. 

" I think you had better try a new school,'' 
added Mr. Wilkins, now speaking with some- 
what of cheerfulness in his voice. 

" How would you like to go to Mr. Bar- 
clay ? " 

" At Westville ? " 

" Yes." 

" Oh, very much," was answered in a quick 
voice, and with brightening face. 

" You have heard of him ? " 

" Yes, sir. Edward Jones goes there." 

" Very well ; we will go there to-morrow, 
and if Mr. Barclay has a vacancy, I will en- 
ter you in his school." 

No more was said. Not a reference was 
made to the past, nor a hope expressed at the 
time, as to the future. The new life was en- 
tered upon in a cheerful spirit, and soon it 
was plain to all, that the wayward boy had 
come under the right influences. He had 
help and encouragement, not angry repulse, 
and worse than useless punishment. He was 



ways the most patient and forbearing. In no longer compelled to adapt himself to all 
fact the reaction upon us, of our own evils, surrounding circumstances ; but there was a 
in our children, is particularly annoying, [judicious bending of circumstances to his case ; 



Few parents can endure it." 

How deeply rebuked was Mr. Wilkins by 
these few words ! A now light t^rad broakinj; 



and a wise guardianship over him, looking to 
the repression of evil, and the eucouragemttUt 
of what was good. And a**, instead of being 
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olely my own opiDions- 
complicate and cmbarass 
letennined to discontmae 
tcept at your particular 

<1 that tbe trustees of a 
Y law, coDsdtuled (1) the 
I corporate property, in 
assess taxes, hire and pay 
approbailoD of the school 
bin certain limits, make 
;. ; and, (2) they become 
hools in their respective 
i such, required to visit 
tclfare by every means 
'■ la this latter capacity, 
r is wholly advisory. 
)e teacher proves in any 
they can only invoke 

ComtnilCec of tbe town, 
T entirely to their deci- 

no authority either to 
eacher, however UDwor- 
Neither can tbey employ 
:her beyond tie cxpira- 



contributes to the suc^"" 
Invest a trustee witb em 
and a truncheon — let hi 
thority to utter exhaus 
ture of tbe case, he ci 
the mere auxiliary of 
D as stable as tbe laws 
legislation can changt 
pose of the Slate, from 
district derives its corpi 
at present, an average 
ibird of its annual supp 
n/ the people. It is tor \ 
school officers are ncec 
school in the State be s 
petent teacher, and thi 
perfectly achieved withi 
except for incidentals — i 
while on the other band- 
ers, the most effective of 
impotent as lenses to 
teacher is the sine qaa n 
terprise, and all thing* 
ont'j as they conduce lo 
be replied that the con 
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ft like sense, equally essential to his employer, 
it will not, in the least, impair the argument, 
lot only bring more fully into view the true 
dignity of labor — a thing long since lost sight 
0L But there is no parallelism in the two 
«ase8. The laborer is paid from the funds of 
Us employer, which, of necessity, gives the 
latter some power over the former ; while the 
leacber is wholly paid, not from the funds of 
the district — for scarcely a district in the 
|£tate pays a farthing for teaching — but from 
^ public treasury — trustees being mere local 
iagents to see these funds applied to the pur- 
ees intended, and made amenable for every 
Ifoch act to higher authority. 
i I have already hinted that trustees, under 
Hhe prevailing misapprehension of authority 
irhich they do not possess, have greatly ob- 
itructed the progress of public education both 
in this and other States. To attain the ends 
lef education, teaching must be made a per- 
•Vianent vocation, with no more itinerancy 
Ihan is unavoidable. But the best of teachers 
ihave been, and are still, liable to meet with 
erashing opposition. Mr. A and Mr. B — 
iboth fidr men, and whom no one wishes to 
iDppose — may mutually nominate each other, 
inr get themselves nominated for tiustees, in 
order, on personal grounds alone, to harass 
ind annoy the teacher, and force him to re- 
Ihgn his position ; and all this entirely inde- 
pendent of his merit, and against the unani- 
jnous wish of the district Numerous instances 
0f thb kind have occurred within the last ten 
years, and, were the power to do so unre- 
itrained, would continue to occur, until hu- 
man nature becomes more thoroughly reno- 
fvated than it is at present. 
» It is the special province of the School 
jLaw to interpose effectual barriers to all such 
Nibnses, and place the meritorious teacher be- 
fOhd the reach of all capricious malignity ; 
^d this, let me say, it has most effectually 
tdone, as every teacher should know for him- 

kKlf. 

Since, then, all the appliances of education 
l^nter inevitably in the teacher, all the ends 
N>f education will be fully answered when 
lAvery school in the State is in the hands of 



faithful and efficient instructors, from whose 
legitimate action every embarassment shall 
be removed. And not until these things are 
accomplished can the schools of the State en- 
joy the height of their prosperity. w. 



[7or the B. I. Sohoolxnaster.] 
Good I7ieht to the Birds and Flowers. 

BT Amm KLUABRH. 

Day hath gone with all its glory, 

Gone its light and gladness all, 
Meadows green and moantains hoary, 

In one mingled shadow fall ; 
But the darkness comes unheeding. 

Borne upon the evening hours. 
Comes to me unconscious, bidding 

Good night to the birds and floweiis. 

Now I hear the bright bee humming 

Bound the closing flower cups fair. 
Well he knows that night is coming. 

As he softly nestles there; 
Zephyrs o'er him lightly winging, « 

Fling around their soothing powers. 
Through the darkening t^vilight singing 

Good night to the bhrds and flowers. 

Gently nature now rcposes 

With the tumult of the day, 
And her bright eye mildly closes 

With.the purple cloud's last ray; 
Fancy now is lightly wreathing 

Sunbeams o'er tlie parted hours. 
And in sweetest accents breathing 

Good night to the birds and flowers. 

But beyond the mortal river, 

Night's dark shades will never come. 
There the birds will sing forever. 

And the flowers unfading bloom ; 
Tnere the eye in light ne'er slumbers. 

Ne'er Arom out the amaranth bowers. 
Voices sigh in dreamy numbers, 

Good night to the birds and flowers. 



The Tear of Gratitude. 

There is a tear whose muteness speaks 

More than all language can convey — 
A tear, by whicli the full heart seeks 

Its warm emotions to portray; 
'Tis the most precious gem, in sooth, 

That can by virtue's eyes be viewed. 
In the heart's mine of age or youth — 

It is the tear of gratitude. 
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\VoT the R. I. SchoohnMter.] 
Thouehts Upon Progress. 

The rapid and luxuriant growth of vegeta- 
tion often produces various excrescences and 
worthless branches, and sometimes it is the 
occasion of fatal disease ; so when the forces 
of the human mind are in a state of the highest 
activity, disagreeable and fatal errors, in 
principle and practice, are often generated. 
In both cases, the useless and morbid produc- 
tions must be discovered and removed before 
the most beneficial results of this growth and 
activity can be secured. 

During the last twenly-five years, the pub- 
lic mind has been greatly stirred upon the 
subject of education. It has appeared in 
something of its intrinsic importance. Many 
of our most powerful and active minds have 
been engaged in exposing the errors of old 
eysteras, and in devising and establishing more 
perfect forms. 

Amidst so much agitation and real advance- 
ment, it would be strange had not some false 
principles been evoked, and dangerous prac- 
tices adopted. It must not surprise us to find 
that ideas of the greatest value have been so 
perverted in their application, as to be pro- 
ductive of much mischief. 

In the articles written, and in the speeches 
made upon the subject of education, perhaps 
no word has been so frequently used as that 
of progress. Many writers and speakers de- 
scanting upon this theme, with no ver}' defi- 
nite ideas of its true meaning, have convinced 
themselves, and perhaps others, that they 
were taking long strides towards perfection, 
leaving far behind them the whole race of 
conservatives, who cling so tenaciously to 
" the good old way." We must confess that 
we have heard this term so often used and 
abused, that it has become somewhat nausea- 
ting to our taste. We think that with many 
it has become synonyme with change. They 
attach to it much the same meaning, when 
applied to methods of education, as to the 
construction of a house. Unless the teacher 
can show something of the same improvement 



as the carpenter, they are ready to denounct 
him as altogether behind the times. It* they 
see a house with a mere frame, and in a fev 
months or years afterwards find it in the samB 
condition, they justly charge the builder wiik 
great remissness. So they enter a schorf- 
room and listen to the teacher giving instruc- 
tion in some branch, as Grammar. They are 
pleased with his methods, and think his papah 
show a commendable proficiency in the study. 
In a few years they visit the same school, un- 
der the same teacher. They are surprised 
to find him pursuing the same course, per* 
haps employing the identical illustrations. It 
is true that the pupils exhibit a very thorough 
acquaintance with the subject ; but then the 
teacher has made no progress. He follows the 
old track. He is in the treadmill. He ought to 
relinquish his profession, and give place to 
one who will practice the modern improve- 
ments. They regard him much as they 
would an artizan, who, from year to year, 
should make no additions to his work. 

We think that this erroneous view of pro- 
gress, as applied to schools, is very prevalent 
in the community. Many of our best teach- 
ers have suffered in public estimation from 
its effects. Because they have not adopted 
the practices of all who suppose they hare 
discovered a more expeditious and reliable 
method, they are condemned ; much like a 
worn-out garment — ^very good in its day, bnt 
now altogether worthless. The scholars in- 
deed appear to be well trained ; but then they 
get their knowledge and mental discipline ia 
the old fashioned way. This, of course, can- 
not be tolerated in these days of reform and 
progress. 

These errors grow out of a misapprehen- 
sion of the nature and objects of education. 
There is a confounding of the thing itself 
with the methods by which it is obtained ; or 
rather, a substitution of the latter for the 
former. With very many, who are rather 
superficial critics of schools and teachers, the 
question is not what, but how. If the new 
methods are adopted, they are satisfied. The 
results are not worth looking after. 

The principles and objects of educati4»i 
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neTer chaDge. They are as permanent as 
the physical and mental constitation. Any 
mode of instruction which secures a thorough 
and practical knowledge of the branches 
taught, and a rigid discipline, is as good as 
the latest and most approved fashion. What 
though it has the stamp of old age upon it ? 
It is none the worse for it. A teacher is not 
to be condemned because he follows the same 
couvse for a quarter of a century. By his 
toorks he must be judged. These are his 
pupils. Has he, in them, shown himself to 
be a true educator ? If so, we need make 
no further enquiries. 

But because the idea of progress has been 
abused, are we to conclude that there has 
been and can be no improvement in the busi- 
ness of education ? By no means. Unques- 
tionably there has been a great change for the 
better. There is a clearer idea of what con- 
stitutes a good education than was prevalent 
in former times. Better systems for applying 
instruction to the masses have been adopted. 
There has been, too, great improvement in 
the methods of teaching, but, we think, not 
as much as has been claimed by the enthusi- 
astic worshipper of the present. 

While, therefore, we should strive for a 
more excellent way, we should acknowledge 
that many of the instructors of the olden 
time, and many of the present pursuing the 
old methods, have been remarkably successful 
in "what constitutes the true business of teach- 
ing. We should be thankful for all real im- 
provements ; but not presume that every new 
thing is valuable, and every old one worth- 
less. Caution. 



Popular Education. — Educate the peo- 
ple ! Elevate the masses ! Give the nation 
a chance in the government ! Let all have a 
chance ! This is the language now. This 
shall become what the Germans call a fixed 
idea, one you cannot away with ; it will real- 
ize itself. — School and Schoolmaster. 



There is nothing of so much worth as a 
mind well instructed. 

2? 



Correspondenoe. 

Great West, 6th Month, 1856. 
Dear Schoolmaster: 

As you seem much inclined to take my 
former scribblings to heart, having found a 
place for them in your very bosom, I send 
you a few more disconnected ideas. They 
will necessarily be disconnected, for the 
thread of my discourse is so often sundered 
by the pressure of school duties, that must be 
attended to, or tangled by the flight of pigeens 
which I must try to shoot, that I quite despair 
of spinning a continuous yarn. That double- 
barrelled gun has seen some service, and I 
am growing quite proud of my skill as a 
sportsman. Just call out and try your luck, 
and see if the abundance of game here is not 
enough to make that old dog you didn't find 
when you visited the Green Mountains last 
&11, wag his tail for joy. It ts a joy to roam 
through these primitive forests. Nature's 
grandest cathedrals, whose pillared oaks seem, 
as you gaze upward through the fretwork of 
branches, to support the very heavens, and 
relieve old Atlas of his load. There is joy 
also in the pursuit of game, when the report 
of your gun proves the " crack of doom " to 
some unwary denizen of the woods, and it 
lays itself at your feet in obedience to your 
slightest thought. I know there are those 
who " will say 'tis a barbarous deed," and I 
am also aware that I can never be on intimate 
terms with the immortal Cowper ; but this I 
am sure of, such sofa poets never lived in the 
Great West 

The condition of the country when the 
first settlers came here, produced a state of 
feeling throughout the whole community very 
prejudicial to the just rights of individuals. 
Then there was no claimant for an^'thing, and 
man forever appropriated to his own use and 
behoof whatever his wants or his fancy dic- 
tated, and he infringed the rights of no one. 
If he wished a stick of timber or a load of 
wood, he trespassed on no man's land to cut 
it where he pleased, or what is the same thing, 
he obtained it upon Uncle Sam's domain, for 
he is considered just nobody here. As an 
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refrain from saying so, notwithstanding the 
old adage, " praise to the face," &e. 

Situated as I am here, among strangers, it 
was as welcome as the visit of an old and tried 
friend, and it cheered me through several 
hours, which, I fear, would otherwise have 
been lonely ones. In looking over its pages, 
I see several communications from teachers 
and fnends of education, but cannot help 
asking myself why more of the same sort do 
not contribute to its columns. One of its 
chief excellencies so far, has been the great 
variety of short, entertaining and instructive 
articles, with which it has abounded. 

How many of the teachers and friends of 
education, Mr. Editor, who were present at 
the meeting in Providence, when it was de- 
cided to establish some kind of an educational 
paper in the State, and who, by words^ en- 
tered heartily mto the measure, have con- 
tributed to its columns. We fear many have 
been sadly deficient in this respect, and though 
you have never, in the first instance, com- 
plained, yet you have a right to do so, and J 
trust you will not fail to give them a hint in 
your next number. Now, don't be afraid of 
them, for, though some of them may be ex- 
perts in the use of certain kinds of instru- 
ments of torture, yet I don't think they will 
attempt to wield them about you ; so don't 
fail to remind them of their sins of om'ssion, 
in not assisting you in your arduous labors. 

I presume you and the rest of our friends 
in Rhode Island will be glad to learn how we 
succeed iu our new field of labor. Well, by 
the aid of good friends, wc can report pro- 
gress. Though the schools here are not well 
:graded, yet the people appropriate money 
with a liberal hand, and a good degree of in- 
terest is manifested in the cause of education. 
A plan is on foot to consolidate several of 
the districts iu the centre of the town, and 
grade the schools. Several meetings have 
been held, and a plan is rapidly maturing for 
the consummation of this most desirable ob- 
ject. This is a beautiful town, containing a 
large amount of wealth and talent, and the 
|>eople only have to know what is right to 
^ it. 



The High School here is in a very flourish- 
ing condition. We paid a short visit to it the 
other day, and were much pleased with its 
whole appearance. Mr. Fuller, its accom- 
plished principal, is doing a good work. It 
has seldom been our privilege to visit a school 
where the exercises were conducted with so 
much propriety on the part of both teacher 
and pupils. It is an ornament to the town. 

I have been so long identified with the 
educational interests of Rhode Island, that I. 
felt great reluctance at leaving, and nothing 
but a sense of duty to myselt and family 
would have induced me to do so ; but since 
my sojourn here, that regret has been in a 
measure removed ; and the kind attention I 
have received from both parents and pupils, 
induced me to think I may remain for some 
time, and by the blessing of Heaven, I hope 
to be of essential service to those under my 
charge. My school has suffered much by 
trequent changes in teachers, there having 
been no le?s than eight different changes in 
each of the different departments, during the 
last seven years, the assistant in the Grammar 
School being the only one who has remained 
at her post for that time. It is sufficient to 
state the fact, without commenting upon the 
result 

Hoping that you, Mr, Schoolmaster^ and 
the rest of my Rhode Island friends will call 
upon me when you come this way, I will close 
this, already too long, epistle. 

Yours, truly, w. 



Without a Parallel. — The amount 
invested in school-houses in Boston, is $1,500- 
000. The yearly appropriations for educa- 
tion are $1,200,000, while the amount raised 
for all other city expenses, is only $870,000. 
The amount expended for instruction in the 
common schools of Massachusetts last year, 
was $10 11 for each child between five and 
fifteen years of age in the State. This is 
unquedtionably the best commentary ever 
iffordud upon Boston influence, and is emi- 
nently worthy of imitation elsewhere. She 
is justly lltitled, "Athens of America." 
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About a week ago, an athletic, well dressed 
young man, with a ferocioas — a regular 
brigandish pair of whiskers, and a brace of 
meny twinkling optics that betokened a good 
heart, and the best of health, stopped us in 
the street, and, extending his hand, called us 
by name. 

Not recognizing him, we had recourse to 
the phrase of " Really, sir, you have the ad- 
vantage of me." 

*' Not know , the little newsboy 1 " 

he cried, astonished. 

Truly, it was our little newsboy. He had 

taken our advice and apprenticed himself to 

a machinist. 

" Where are you working V " we inquired. 

♦ " Oh, I don't work now," wm his proud 

i answer. I own a saw-mill on Long Island, 

land am doing business for myself. I have 

been my own boss a year now. I bought the 

concern with the savings of eight years. 1 

ve a wife and two children, and my own 

ttage-house for them to live and dwell in, 

d am as happy as the day is long. I can 

d and write, too," he continued, smilingly, 

t with an air of triumph. 

That man will be somebody besides a boss 

' JkBt, If wc dared to tell his name, hundreds 

. . ^ jould at once hail with rapture the news of 

Jie good fortune of their persevenng little 

,&end who once supplied them with the Sun 

-jld Herald every morning. 

' .Perseverance^ — it is the grand lever by 

^Ijiich the most astounding results may be 

complished. George Borrow, the author 

^•^ Lovcngro, says perseverance and a deter- 

° \ation to conquer all difficulties, will inva- 

^ . oly make a man of the veriest dolt 

' ' ^ Do you hear that boys V No matter how 

jr or how ignorant you may be, persever- 

'^l'^^ enjoined with virtue, will gain you both 

. ih and education. 

. , Ihoolmasters. — Goldsmith says, " Of 
V >fessions, I do not know a more useful 

' iiorable one than that of a schoolmaster : 
same time, I do not see any more gen- 
despised, or one whose talents are less 
led." 
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[From Household WordB.] 
Dew-Drops. 

" O, dearest mother, tell me, pray 

Why arc the dew-drops gone so soon ; 
Could they not stay till close of day, 
To twinkle on the flowery spray? " 

" My child, 'tis said such beauteous things, 
Too often loved with vam excess. 

Are swept away by angel-wings, 

Beibre contamination clings 
To their pure loveliness. 

" Behold yon rainbow brightening yet, 
To which all mingled hues are given ? 

There are thy dew-drops, grandly set 

In a resplendent coronet 
Upon the brow of Heaven. 

No eartl^ly stain can reach them there; 

Woven with sunbeams there they shine, 
A transient vision of the air, 
But yet a symbol pure and fair. 

Of love and peace divine." 

The child looked upward into space. 
With eager and inquiring eyes, 

And o'er its sweet and thoughtful face 

Came a faint glor}-, and a grace 
Transmitted from the skies. 

With the last odorous sigh of May, 
That child beneath the flower was laid; 

Like dew, its spirit passed away. 

To mingle in eternal day, 
With angels perfect made. 
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[For the B. I. SchooImMter.J 
Ijying. 

One of the greatest difficulties I have had 
to encounter in my efforts to improve the 
morals of scholars, has been to prevent lying, 
and one of my greatest perplexities to devis6 
an effectual remedy for the evil habit So 
prevalent have I found this vice, particularly 
in some schools, that I should be a firm be- 
liever in the doctrine of total depravity were 
proof to be obtained from no other source. 
The education of children, both at home and 
abroad, has been in many instances altogether 
wrong. The deception practiced upon them 
in sport, and in earnest, by those who are 
older, sadly blunts their moral perceptions 
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About a week ago, an athletic, well dressed 

'young man, with a ferocious — a regular 

•brigandish pair of whiskers, and a brace of 

merry twinkling optics that betokened a good 

heart, and the best of health, stopped us in 

the street, and, extending his hand, called us 

by name. 

Not recognizing him, we had recourse to 
the phrase of " Really, sir, you have the ad- 
vantage of me." 

'* Not know , the little newsboy I 

he cried, astonished. 

Truly, it was our little newsboy. He had 
taken our advice and apprenticed himself to 
a machinist 

" Where are you working V " we inquired. 
I " Oh, I don't work now," wajs his proud 
L answer. I own a saw-mill on Long Island, 
and am doing business for myself. I have 
been my own 6os5 a year now. I bought the 
concern with the savings of eight years. 1 

,ve a wife and two children, and my own 

ttage-house for them to live and dwell in, 
iand am as happy as the day is long. I can 

Ead and write, too," he continued, smilingly, 
it with an air of triumph. 

That man will be somebody besides a boss 
*^t. If wc dared to tell his name, hundreds 
r^^uld at once hail with rapture the news of 
"^e good fortune of their persevering little 
* .liend who once supplied them with the Sun 
^ \d Herald every morning. 
^ .Perseverance, — it is the grand lever by 
'^^Jiich the most astounding results may be 
J^ complished. George Borrow, the author 
'A ^Lovengro, says perseverance and a deter- 
|cffiiss\^^j^^ to conquer all difficulties, will inva- 
■* ^ . bly make a man of the veriest dolt 
re; P pQ jQu hear that boys V No matter how 

j4r or how ignorant you may be, persever- 

r^P*^W enjoined with virtue, will gain you both 

. ^Ih and education, 
id^ tbeOf 
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' h JpooLMASTERS. — Goldsmith says, " Of 
f ^ y T :)fessions, I do not know a more useful 
^ ' Jhorable one than that of a schoolmaster ; 

\^e same time, 1 do not see any more gen- 
**^^^y despised, or one whose talents are less 
led." 



[From Household Wordii.] 
Dew-Drops. 

" 0, dearest mother, tell me, pray 

Why are the dew-drops gone so soon; 
Could they not stay till close of day, 
To twinkle on the flowery spray ? " 

" My child, 'tis said such beauteous things. 
Too often loved with vain excels, 

Are swept away by angel-wings, 

Bq^re contamination clings 
To their pure loveliness. 

" Behold yon rainbow brightening yet. 
To which all mingled hues are given ? 

There are thy dew-drops, grandly sot 

In a resplendent coronet 
Upon the brow of Heaven. 

No eartlily stain can reach them there; 

Woven with sunbeams there they shine, 
A transient vision of the air. 
But yet a symbol pure and fair, 

Of love and peace divine.' 
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The child looked upward into space. 

With eager and inquiring eyes. 
And o'er its sweet and thoughtful face 
Came a faint glor>', and a grace 
Transmitted from the skies. 

With the last odorous sigh of May, 
That child beneath the flower was laid ; 

Like dew, its spirit passed away, , 

To mingle in eternal day. 
With angels perfect made. 
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[For the R. I. Schoolmuter.J 
Lyinfi:. 

One of the greatest difficulties I have had 
to encounter in my efforts to improve the 
morals of scholars, has been to prevent lying, 
and one of my greatest perplexities to devisfe 
an effectual remedy for the evil habit So " 
prevalent have I found this vice, particularly 
in some schools, tliat I should be a firm be- 
liever in the doctrine of total depravity were 
proof to be obtained from no other source. 
The education of children, both at home and 
abroad, has been in many instances altogether 
wrong. The deception practiced upon them 
in sport, and in earnest, by those who are 
older, siidly blunts their moral perceptions 
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Oh, the sammer night 

Has a smile of light, 
And she sits on a sapphire throne; 

Whilst the sweet winds load her 

With garlands of odor, 
From the bud to the rose o'erblown ! 

But the autumn night 

Has a piercing sight, 
And a step both strong and firee; 

And a voice for wonder. 

Like the wrath of the thunder, 
>Vhen he shouts to the stormy sea. 

And the winter night 

Is all cold and white. 
And she singeth a song of pain. 

Till the wild bee hummoth, 

And the warm spring cometh, 
When she dies in a dream of rain! 

O the night, the night! 

Tis a lovely sight, 
Whatever the clime or time, 

For sorrow then soareth. 

And the lover outpoureth 
His soul in a star-bright rhyme. 

It bringcth sleep 

To the forests deep, 
The forest-bird to its nest; 

To care bright hours. 

And dreams of flowers, 
And that balm to the weary— rest! 
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fFbr the B. I. Sehoolnutfter.] 
Sohool Studies— Ck>noladed. 
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The teacher is not always surrounded by 
sunshine in the school-room. It is a phan- 
tom hope to expect to be. Sunshine, dark- 
ness and Fhade alternate at almost stated in- 
tervals. Therefore, the teacher that embarks 
in the responsible calling of the guidance and 
guardance of the youthful miud, must cer- 
tainly be qualified for the position, or he will 
fail, in the same proportion as he lacks quali- 
ficatioQ to discharge the duties of his trust 



Education, Habit, and Imitation. — 
Men are every day saying and doing, from 
the power of education, habit, and imitation, 
Tvhat has no root whatever in their serious 
convictions. — Charming. 



Tart words make no friends : a spoonful 
of honey will catch more flies than a gallon 
of vinegar. 



We have not named thus far in our recom- 
mendation of the mastery of the English 
language, the teaching or learning of the 
definitions and composition of its wordjlk^ 
This branch of a thorough education is almost^ 
as we understand it, entirely overlooked, and 
very improperly and unprofitably too. The 
poet's and the orator's power is dependant 
very much upon the accuracy with which they 
use the words in which to clothe their concep- 
tions ; and this accuracy will depend entirely 
upon their knowledge of the true meaning 
and limitations of the words they employ. 
Definitions may be taught early, and ought 
to be taught, more or less, from the first be* 
ginning of learning. Every other exercise 
is easier after the just and proper force and 
power of words is understood. And in order 
to understand words completely, it is almost 
an absolute necessity to know something of 
their composition and derivation. It may be 
said that a child cannot understand all about 
the prefixes, and suffixes, and roots, and deri* 
vations of English words ; and we grant thftt 
he cannot fully. But he may know much 
about the current practice in reference to 
these things long before he knows the name 
of prefix, or affix, or suflix, or even their tech- 
nical meaning ; and this practical knowledge 
will prepare him for the study of the Latin, 
Greek and French, which he will by and by 
pursue with real zest. In fact, if he will 
learn English thoroughly in the way now 
hinted at, he will have learned a vast deal of 
Latin and Gieek from the English words 
alone — will have learned this much of these 
dead languages, without having suspected it. 
Teaching him thus will be laying down for 
him, in the recesses of his own mind, a vast 
store of treasures, of which he is now uncon- 
scious, but which he will in afler days disinter 
and rejoice in. 

Thus to master the English language in 
practice, will lead to mastering it in theory 
very naturally and easily ; and this we repeat 
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Wbtle this cdiic&tioD a going on, there is a 
kind of moral t«a<;hing to be followed up — 
important io some senses than uiy of 
them. The child is to be taught, both by 
precept and by example, sincerity and hon- 
eaty, truth and frankness, love and duty, in- 
tegri^ and uprightness, honor and chiralr}', . 

lodes and with anch illustratioDs as 
shall neave these and all other good principles 
the very texture of his soul ; and shall 
e virtue and benevolence to be parts and 
parcels of his character, inseparable from his 
daily aetioni. The teacher who do<« not 
keep this aim prominent before him in all his 
teachings, and iu all his thoughts, ought not 
the school-room. Anywhere but 
there for a man who cannot or will not re- 
member that virtue is above knowledge, and 
sinceriiy beyond the value of wit or learning. 
children in our schools, from 
the primariett to the high schools, should learn 
more than what we have named already, 
should not be dissatisfied. On the con- 
trary, we should be much better satialied than 
with Ihem, for it is a lamentable fact 
that they do not teach these things. Neither 
iir colleges. They do not teach Knglish, 
Arithmetic, much less virtue and good 
morals. It is our shame to s-iy it, but a com- 
ball-room does oltcn teach how to sneak 
the English language more correctly 1 
rhool-room ; and it is notorious that 
the counting-room has Arithmetic 
been taught as it ought to ho ; while 
and morality are too often left by t 
parents, and aven by Sabbath ache 
■hurthea with their ministers, to "c 
nature" if at all, or rather to come h 
miraculous iufusion of grace frc 
is own good time. Far be it I 
thought of disreapoct fort 
that looks to a spiritual convei 
vine power of the Uoly Ghost 
only basts of hope for a coiiwstent i 
here on earth, and for a sure hope of 
hereafter. But what we mean is, thi 
is a kind of morality, so Io speak, wh 
ho maintained by every man, and v 
must gun by labor and establish b 
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Conversion, if we judge by the outward de- 
lueanor, does not at once, and infallibly, make 
the man of little principle and of low notions 
of dignity, or of no iine sense of honor and 
refinement, an ornament to society on account 
of the breadth and elevation of his princi- 
ples, or rules of action and behavior ; nor yet 
does it enable him to become delicate in pe]> 
ception and cliaritable in feeling, and in 
judgment. It lends a grace to what he is, and 
if he follow Paul's advice, and labor diligent- 
ly to make his calling and election sure, by 
improving every opportunity to grow in 
gracre, and in knowledge, it may at last make 
the boor less rude here on earth ; the covet- 
ous^ less mean ; the low-thoughted, less base ; 
the ignorant, less degraded; and, in short. 
every man more manly, noble, dignified and 
generous. 

But there is a basis of morality, of honora- 
ble feeling, a self-respecting sentiment which 
ought to be implanted in every boy's and 
frirl's breast, not only as an element of reli- 
wous character, but even as a part of scholarly 
fotputation and accomplishment. The teacher 
bnay not strive directly for the conversion of 
the souls of his pupils (o Christ, by direct 
exhortation and instruction, as he would in a 
prayer or an intjuiry meeting. This is not 
fair to all denominations of christians. But 
he may seek to make them appreciate and 
practice not only the virtues but the graces of 
all Christianity and of all natural religion. 
" Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good re- 
port, if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise," ho can and is bound to make 
theln think often on these things, and thus 
to prepare them naturally and insensibly for 
the practice of them all. 

Thus much for the preliminaries of our 
subject. And, indeed, we find that by these 
preliminaries, we have almost entirely finished 
all that can be really interesting, save the dis- 
cussion of methods of teaching, or inculcating 
these branches and topics. 
We have insisted on the thorouirh study of 



the English Language, Arithmetic, and the 
ground and practice of good morals. We 
ought to add graceful and pleasing manners — 
a thing for which our schools are not by any 
means noted. And the fact last reluctantly 
confessed, is the great argument why many 
gDodf though we must be allowed to say, 
rather ostentatious people, dislike them and 
patronize select and private schools. They 
say manners are not taught in our public 
schools, and to a child, especially to a girl of 
good person, and not large fortune, luaiiuers 
are of more available consequence than learn- 
ing. After her marriage, if she is only grace- 
ful in manners, she can learn a tiiousand 
things of science ; but if she is awkward and 
rude, she can never enter such society as is 
desirable. There is a little truth in tliis 
statement; but much less than at liibt we 
might suppose. We let the truth ot it stand 
without contradiction, and proceed to ^-ay that 
notwithstanding all the objections that can be 
made to public schools as places for teaching 
manners, they are nevertheless the very best 
places for teaching really good and polite 
manners and elegance. It will require a good 
teacher, to be sure, to make them properly 
available for this great end. In fact, uo school 
study, art or accomplishment can be properly 
taught in school anywhere, unless the teacher 
is an adept in his profession. But this is still 
more necessary when you come to something 
so etherial as are manners, something; so en- 
tirely dependent as they are on the example 
of the one who is to teach them. Hence 
nothing can be predicated against our public 
schools if they do not teach good manners, in 
a month, especially if the influence of home 
is against them, as it is not unrre(iuently. 
But this subject will be resumed hercatler. 

These things are the fundament<ils of all 
good education for English youth. When 
they are well begun — for they will not be 
finished in less than a lifetime — then the work 
of acquiring and treasuring up scientific edu- 
cation can be commenced, or rather, carried 
forward in earnest Then Geography and 
History, Physiology and Natural Thilosophy, 
Analysis and Syntax, Chemistry and Lan- 
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[Fiom the Newjtort Meronry.] 
The Truth. 

A pound foolish and a penny wise policy — to 

a boy from school before he can write two 

oonsecutive lines correctly, or add up a col- 

lunn of three fi^i^res, and put him in a store 

to retail peanuts, or in an alley to set up pins 

for a cent an hour ; yet many parents resort to 

tJiis under the plea that they cannot support 

a large family, and it is quite time that the 

lx>ys were doing something for themselves ; 

never reflecting that they are depriving them 

of the very thing that is to serve them as 

capital and make them useful and valued 

members of society. 

The reasoning on this point, is altogether 
-wrong. What the child can earn in the best 
situation within his reach, will be but a trifle 
— at most not more than enough to clothe 
him tolerably well. This is comparatively a 
small relief, for he has still to be lodged and 
fed, and to secure so small a gain he is losing, 
worse than losing, the best years of his life, 
for he is gaining no knowledge that will ever 
be available, and is growing up without a 
chance of being anything when he comes to 
vears. Whereas, at school he would be at no 
expense except for his bare support, which, 
as we have already remarked, must in either 
case fall on the parent, and the training that 
he would be under would qualify him in a 
year or two for some position of real respon- 
sibility, and open the way to a future that the 
parent in his youthful days never dared look 
to. 

But if the boy cannot be kept at school, 
then the best thing is to put him to a good 
trade. If he cannot get his living with his 
head, do not deprive him of the power of 
earning his bread with his hands. At best, 
he will not be the workman that we could ex- 
pect a well-schooled boy to make ; but he will 
still have a legitimate calling and the occupa- 
tion will keep him out of mischief. 

To us it is ever a painful sight to see a boy 
placed where he ran only be valued for his 
ability to run on errands, and when not so en- 
gaged, to bo lounging over a packing-box, 



killing flies and making pop-guns ; or, wone 
than all, eating nuts and cimdies during faii j 
employer's absence from the store. The re^: 
sponsibility of a parent is a fearful one, ancl. 
happy and blessed is the child where it it«(] 
rightly understood, and conscientiously actedt 
up to. "* 



Infancy of James Watts. 

A friend of the father of the improver of 
the steam-engine, came upon young Jamesi 
as he lay stretched upon the ground, tracing ; 
with the chalk all sorts of cross lines. 

" Why do you suffer this child thus to trifle 
away his time ?" exclaimed the visitor ; " send, 
him to school." 

" You will do wc^ll to delay your judgment,* 
said the father ; before condemning him, be 
good enough to find his occupation." 

The harsh judgment was speedily reversed f 
the child of six was solving a problem in ge- 
ometry. 

" James," said Mrs. Muirhcad to her neph- 
ew, *' I never saw any boy given more to 
trifling than you are ; can't you take a book 
and employ yourself usefully ? There you 
have been sitting a whole hour, without speak- 
ing a single word. Do you know what you 
have been about all this time ? You have 
done nothing but shut and open, and open 
and shut the lid of the tea-kettle ; and first 
you have put the saucer in the steam from the 
spout, and then you have held the silver tea- 
spoon in it ; and, then you have done nothing 
but pore over them, and bring together the 
dross formed by condensation on the surface 
of the China, or the tea-spoon. Aint you 
ashamed of spending your time in that way ? % 



** The Ijearned Professions." 

We recently listened to an address by an . 
intelligent mechanic before a bo<ly of his as- 
sociates, in which the speaker complained that 
the term " learned professions " was applied 
exclusively to law, medicine and divinity. 
As if, said he, the lawyers and doctors and 
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DITOR'S DEPARTMENT. 



School Improvement. 

What a crv of exultation is raised all over the 
about our modem school improvements. 
SSchool Committees, Town and State Superintcnd- 
■^uts of pablic instruction, teachers, parents, and j 
<2ven the boys and girls themselves who go to 
'Khe schools, are almost wild with exultation over' 
^he rapid and systematic advancement, made 
faring the last twenty years in our schools, our 
school-houses, and our systems and modes of 
public education. We are told twenty times a 
day, by good fathers and mothers of school going 
children, how much better are school books, and 
teachers, and school-houses, than when they were 
children; and how much more children now 
know than formerly. All this is heard so often, 
and so confidently is it asserted, and so glad arc 
we to hear it, that there seems to be great danger 
just now that we shall expend, in simply praising 
what improvement has been made, the time, the 
breath, and the energy needed to peiform our 
present duties to the educational wants of the 
tige. It is always well and proper to feel that we 
are moving in the right direction. But, if wc are 
not careful, may wc not talk too much and boast 
too liberally about what has been done, and what 
we are doing — so much that we shall totally for- 
get to labor with vigor in the present work. 

But while so many and such deeply interested 
persons are loud in praise of what has been ac- 
complished for the development and enlargement 
of education, there are others who arc by no 
means satisfied with what ha^s been, or with what 
the future seems to promise. They are past mid- 
dle age, and remember with delight the old days 
of their youth and early manhood. They think 
of the excellent and almost unerring siK-lling and 
writing of the district school as it wa.s; they sigh 
once more to witness the return of those good 
times when the boys — as they remember it — wen^ 
civil to older people, and school children pulled 
off their hats, and made " their manners " to all 
passers by; they lament the physical degeneracy 
of the generation now growing up witli stooping 
shoulders, curved spines, and attenuated legs; 
and really imagine that the modern improve- 
ments in education, so much applauded, are in 
fact destined to destroy the whole race of ra(?n 
and women, and at no distant day either. 

Now between these two classes there is so wide 
a difference that it is impossible to Imagine both 
right. Must we, as in almost all cases of dilVer- 
jng and contrary opinions, declare that botli are 



wrong, and that the real truth lies in the exad 
mean between the two. It may be very safe to 
say that while neither is exactly true, yet the first 
statement is nearer the truth than the second. 

That there have been great advances made in 
the methods of teaching all the various studies 
of the common and high school — even up to the! 
University — cannot even be doubted, by the most 
confirmed* croaker. That even spelling is better 
taught— so long as it is taught, and as to the too 
small amount of attention bestowed on it — can- 
not successfully bo denied. The modest tyro who 
begins school-keeping now, and since Colbum'» 
day, does know something about#ic explanationg 
of the general rules in Arithmetic, which his 
grandfather or even his father did not know: 
and what is better, he is compelled by public 
opinion to teach that something or to quit his 
business. So of reading; especially so of geog- 
raphy with its maps so abundant, since fifty yeart 
ago, and so much insisted on as helps in tha 
work of teaching; and quite as particularly i^ 
this true of grammar since the days of Greene 
and his Analysis. Scholars ai-e taught the rea- 
sons of things — not only taught to know these 
reasons, but to give them for themselves. True, 
there is here, as in the old-fashioned way of 
" committing rules to memory," a danger that 
the words, in which these reiLsons and cxplanar 
tions are told, may be committed to memor>', and 
thus become good tor nothing in the child's 
mind. But the dan,:^cr of thus parmtting reasons 
is not the tithe as great as is the danger of much 
memorizing methods. 

Then the amount of knowledge gone over, how 
much has It been incn-ascd ? Where two books 
— a speller and an aritlimetic — or a primer and a 
reader for each scholar, and an arithmetic for the 
master and the whole school, together perhaps 
with the testament — would have canicd our fath- 
ers through the whole circle of school studies, a 
dozen really valuable works of science will hardly 
sutflce for our primary, much less for our inter- 
mediate schoo.s, to say nothing of our high 
schools. Thus the amount of knowledge has 
been constantly increasing, and the manner in 
which this larger amount is learned, has also 
been steadily improving. And now it is no 
stretch of truth to say that our common schools 
do actually better consult the pliiloj:ophy of the 
human mind and the intellectual structure of 
children, than even did the colleges and univer- 
sities till within a very few years. 

Then the attention paid \o neatness and clean- 
liness in school-rooms, and school-yards, and the 
care for heating and ventilating school-liou.ses, 
what shall wc say hci-e? From almost total in- 
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ds«, Tail 10 be good, or Co sot a proper example — 
on the contrary, ir we ore Etiocklngly bad, and 
set the worst cxamplo of anybody in tbe whole 
Iftnd, it docB not in the least excnsc yon, if yoi 
neglect to be good, and to Tollow In the paths of 
rectitude. Rcmenilwr this. And if j-ou find 
ne doing wroQg, and go off and seolct ubont onr 
fanit beliind our backs, this will never mend 
oar faults, itor prepare you to do what is right, 

Pardon us here. We did not intend to run into 
a homily on anytliing. Wo were abonl to tell 
the reason why we were late out in July, and 
nrhy we may be so In Aiifinst- The simple fact 
ia we had a vacation. That is all. But such a 
■varationl We will not atlcmpt to tell much 
about It. It was a very simploaffair; and there- 
Tore to good. We went to the White Mountains 
of New Hampshire. A few words about bow to 
enjoy a vaeatlon, and wg will let go your ballon, 
and mind our owu business. 

We answered the last letter In our office, paid 
lip the tailors and the batchers, the carpenters, 
the bskere— all, wo bElieve, but the printers, 
(whom, by the way, wo only left unpaid bccaase 
oar advertising patrons were owing us,) in short, 
made ouraelf as nearly Bquaro with tbo world as 
orcniDatances would admit — then calculating 
about how much would carr? oar tictler half and 
us " througb," wo exactly doubled the Eum, and 
set off, fully determining to talk as much and as 
loud — j-et civilly and politely — us we wanted to; 
to langh as often and as heartily — if no fools 
were by — as we felt moved to; to run and jump 
over fences, whenever wo found opportuuily, and 
felt tbe muscles in our tegs twitch as they used 
to long ago; to dive into the cool water whenever 
id proper; and if a good 



Northern Railroad to 
Wfnnlpiaseogee. Then 
passed over the lake its 
sheet of water, appcarii 



that oi 



which -K 



Creator hod poured ii 
quantity of melted silv 
all the vallcyg and antr 
twisted and braided It! 
and cmggs and wood-li 
then had fallen 



da 



to tumble as many 
r boulders down hi 
is spirit we started, and 



wo pleased, and it seen 

bilt'Side and precipice 

loose rocks were plenty 

OS large stones, rocks, 

we wanted to. With t1 

we think we just about accomptlsbed our pai 

pose in the course of a couple of weeks. For we 

came back with two rcdectitaanug inourpockel, 

and "just as tired as we could live," as wo used 

to say when a small shaver. 

Wo do not know as It nialters much where we 
wont, nor how. Though wo want to sny for oar 
own relief, and the Instruction of vacation- 
spenders, or of pleasure-seekers, that ve com- 
menced oar journey from Concord, N. 1[. Leav- 
ing the best of good friends, who there entertained 
us, and who have done the same thing before. In 
such a cardial spirit of brotherly affection, as 
they only know how lo bestow on anybody who 
folia ilicm, as we trust we do. wu iMHned along the 



froliclng In every hreea 
of light, like burnished 
the whole land. Such i 
surface of tbe lake of 
by mountains all purpi 
canopied with a crimM 
clonda; or, as we next ■ 
Red bill, with the dim 
noon upon its peacefu 
the guuiliaiiship of gn 

could hire us to brush < 
soul drank In that day, 
our heart, which wo arc 
From this lake we ira' 
social stage-coach— and 
as Pal said. The apprc 
tains from Centur Uar 
very fine. But wo cam 
the quiet and hallowci 
and found our hearts 
the beautiful man'festal 
skill and wisdom. We 

be templed to slight, or 
little duty, because it v 
body would see ns negl 
ever know that it was i 
(iod is everywhere, the 
ways known and under 
Monday morning we 
ponies of IVlemt (iibbs 
Mount Washington, o 
above the level of tin 
bridle-path, as It Is calli 
panioua sajd was very i 
sUii^ of Bunker Hill i 
that if any man acqni 
hcrealler solemnly tell 
a tight rope, we shal 
After that pony ride to 
ingtou, we have vast c 
Tell as anything about I 
dispute it. Only don't 
tyr on account of it, an 
any extent short of tha 
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To gft to tlip summit wc roilo ihrougli Ihe a 
Elondd ami ]o(c Ihcm below U9. Cload», howtvcr 
Ihoy amy seem to us in the volleys, are quil« un- 
substantial tbings when you get among tbcm ; — 
tbef unlike a great many other tbings that in 
the dijtnncu aplrcnr formidable, and yet turn out 
to b« sheer humbug!), Lo^k up to a cloud — 
CPpeeiully a tliunder head in a summer dny — am) 
it secmj solid, dry and cool. But you ride Into 
It, and It la r|iiito another uOkir. What seemed 
nifout IIS larg(> as a big rock, and quite as substan- 
tial, now oeonpics acres, and is tlie veriest, wettest, 
most miserable sort of iropoetie fog,-— <iamp, 
scBttcrod, muddy looking, and swcntj,— greasy 
almost,^n short, if, an Is quite likely, you wont 
to m-e tlio distant laudscapo beneath you— it's a 
real Duisnnce. It was n golden canopy when you 
»awit from iiouraccnstomed level, but when you 
cume to look at It from I'te oirn level, It is wotse 
thnn moonshine by long way. The less we say 
ahout clouds at present then the better. 

The summit of Monnl Washington, in fact the 
whole of the range (o whieli it belongs, is com- 
jmsed of coarse and lli-compoundcd granite. 
The miea, the quartz, the hornblende, and the 
ftldspar, arc by no means well mingled, but arc 
rudely conglomerated. The miea and horn- 
blende in particular, are very much In irregular 
masses, partly ei?Etali»:d ami portly nggivgated. 
This whole raosa of Stone or roeks is spliutcrcd, 
fissured and broken Into boulders, blodu oud 
bits, till the wliolo sarfiiei; Is eomplclely covered 
with loose nicks and Rtones, varying In size from 
a lialf jionad to innny tons weight. These ore 
of all manner of formal and shapes, sharp and 
jagged comers commonly predominating, and 
they are covered with a light brown moss. 

This moss of loose stones seems as if it bad 
lieen, for at least a thoasand ngcs, ground and 
cruahed hy the tvvoiutions of some enormous 
BloDG eomet, first heaving and grinding it in one 
direeciou, and iben turning and crushing It In 
anotlicr, tilt it had been broken to coarse gravel, 
and then hod, by some strange chance, been 
suddenly cemented together again, and whilo in 
this process had been constantly elevated and 
depressed, like the billows of iho ocean. 

Not long after we reached the top, the clouds, 
around and l)e1ow us, cleatiKl away, and the 
whole of Sew Lngland almost, hiy at our feet, 
smiling in a worm and bewitching enn-ilght. 
There were mountain peaks In the distance, 
looking so lonely and soiitaiy; fertile meadows 
spreading away on all sides, seeming full of con- 
tentmentond Joy; deep valleys looking so peace- 
ful and calm; and over ail clouds, i 
below us, looking so angelic, so eeir-sustoineU 



rcbuli 
ind 

which narore seems lo delight to practice hcie in 
eso cold, roiky Boliludes— not an inch of 
ck, or dead wood, or soil, hut Is made to teem 
ilh some appropriate vegetation— either siunttd 
tree, half-staned shrub, sweet wood Bowit, A1- 
plant, dclicato moas, or clinging lichen, cov- 
and adorns every thing. Ail thisseems to be 
ure's voice saying that site cannot aflord (o 
allow any wa.'<te land. She must FDltiratc it all 
— the barren and unpromising ilp, well as the feitile 
noBt propitious ; and in ail circumstances — 
lUSt discouraging as well as the most prom- 
ising. 

our way np, we were just parsing one of 
these peaceful valleys on the right, anif~^klDg 
down to see how still it seemed, — as if neitr a 

i, or a breath of air, or commotio/ 
reached it, since Adam and Eve were e 
from some such place of delight — when a 
1^1 little bird, on unknown one to us, alntft 

if a Canary, bnt marked with red, j-cll'' 
and black feathers, in irregnlur stripes, tp 
up trom the depth beneath, and hopping u 

;t of a great rock ou our left— the wind « 
blowing a hurricane on tho ridge where we ivtS 
—be began a sweet song. Wo InvoluDtnrlly' 
drew up unr rein and listened. He sang a duzea 
notes or more, and then tossed bimself over th 
clilT, and before we started our pony again w 
heard his voice far away and fUnl, answering t 
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LOther as sweet as his. Those sounds of bird 
jlo^o-songs, coining up from the quiet vale, and 
raching us on the dangerous cliff, just under 
wet curtain of a cloud, with a hurricane of 
"^wind raging by us— Oh I they were like the eve- 
ning tones of infant prayers and praises, that go 
xi.p through this stormy world to the serene 
^lirone of God. We sat and listened till the 
S^uide cried out to " move on." We did not shed 
tk tear then^ for we were thinking of the great 
peace and joy in the vale below; of the greater, 
more peaceful, blue heaven that was then just 
breaking out among the rifted clouds in the 
south-west, and of what else it would bo almost 
profane to tell. 

After reaching our inn and resting, we set out 
for a visit to the Frauconia Notch, and to the 
* * Old Man of the Mountain." A drenching rain 
on our way dampened us pretty thoroughly, if 
not our enthusiasm. But when we reached the 
Profile House," it had ceased to rain, and the 
Old Man" was just coming out of the clouds, 
staid and solemn, with his Roman features, so 
^rand and immovable. We cannot tell what we 
think of this, only that the earth contains noth- 
ing else like it. That, high up on a mountain 
precipice, twelve hundred feet from its hast — at 
the very top of it— three stones, distant from 
each other sixty odd feet, should be seen so as to 
form a perfect profile of the human head, is 
more than a wonder. Nobody can imagine a 
thing more awing and grand, to say nothing of 
its beauty or strangeness. But we have written 
enough. We have lots of notes in our portfolio, 
gathered by the way-side, which we mean to use 
hereafter; but in what shape we cannot say. 
Tardon us for our present writing, and excuse us 
for our tardiness. 
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New Jersey. 



In no State in the Union, perhaps, has the 
cause of education had a more rapid develop- 
ment than in New Jersey. Seven years ago little 
or no interest was felt in the subject throughout 
the State. School-houses were miserable, and 
schools more miserable. Teachers were as fre- 
quently employed because they would work 
cheap as Ijecause they were worthy. But a 
change lias taken place,— and to a great extent 
through the efforts of one man. Dr. C. C. Hoag- 
land, then a resident of Somerset County. 
He travelled through the county, lecturing, call- 
ing teachers' meetings, visiting schools, &c., &c., 
and never flagged, though he received only re- 
proaches as his reward. He established a Teach- 
tn' Institute in that County, which has held a 



session annually ever since. The influence 
these extended to other Counties. The maXbtf^ 
was brought before the Legislature of the State*' 
John B. Thompson, the present State Agent iji^ 
the N. J. Teachers' Association, then, as now, Jir!, 
warm fViend of popular education, and a zealonlff 
teacher, presented the importance of Teacheiff 
Institutes to the members of the Legislature, fii 
an address delivered in the Capitol at Trenton, 
forcibly, that they passed an act appropriating 
one hundred dollars annually to each County, W 
defray the expenses of an Institute. Few of ibl$' 
Counties accepted this offer, for they knew ViUiUt 
and cared less about the matter. 

About this time some teachers of New Jersoy,.- 
among whom were Messrs. Peckham, of Newavlc, j 
and Cole, of Trenton, at the instigation of DBw3 
Hoagland, issued notices for, and in due tinn^* 
met and organized the New Jersey State Teachen^i 
Association. This seemed to unite, and conse*: 
quently to strengthen their powers. It is no# 
in the fourth year of its existence. 

Two years since, the members became cot^ 
vinced that the people were ver}' properly look* 
ing to the teachers as the ministers of education^^ 
to take the lead in advancing this cause. Aor 
cordingly they appointed an Agent, whose busier 
ness it should be to visit different parts of tbo 
State, to band teachers together, to stir up t]|« 
the people by addresses, &c. No more able matt 
could have been found for such a purpose, than 
Dr. Hoagland. He accepted the post tendered- 
him, and how ably he discharged its duties thtt 
rapid march of the cause has shown. He also^ 
succeeded, with the help of the many wans 
friends he enlisted in the work, in securing thit 
establishment of a State Nonnal School, withaH 
appropriation of 810,000 per annum. 

This school is now in active operation, and 
Jerseyraen claim, with some show of justice, too, 
that it is second to none ia the country. Its 
Principal, W. F. Phelps, is a well known educi^ 
tor, who was for many years connected with the 
New York State Normal School. Earnest, en- 
thusiastic and devoted, he has already secured the 
confidence and support of all the leading educa* 
tors of the State. 

Very much to the regret of his fellow citizens. 
Dr. Hoagland, about the time of the establish- 
ment of the Normal School, removed to Henry, 
Illinois, where he is working as ever in the good 
cause. But we are glad to say he left behind 
him those eminently fitted to carry out the work 
begun. To succeed him the Association ap- 
pointed his friend and associate, Jo! in B. Thomp- 
son, whose services in behalf of Teachers' InstI* 
tutes have already been mentioned. 
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y section 33 a new mode of collecting taxes 
6uit in Court is provided. Tliis was intended 
aid collectors, and furnish a convenient mode 
testing the legality of* a tax when disputed. 
Some alterations are also made in the mode of 
^ling real and personal estate, but I do not un- 
lertake to specify these, as the collector ought in 
111 such cases to examine the law carefully for 
himself. 

Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant 

E. R. Potter. 



School Exhibition. 




very interesting school exhibition came off 

e school-house of District No. 5, in Ports- 

, on the evening of August 1st. During 

\ast quarter the school has been very success- 

inder the care of Mr. T. P. Crandon, Princi- 

«and Miss S. C. Thomas, Assistant. Dr. M. 

lid presided over the exercises of the evening; 

whole affair passed off in a very pleasant 

/ler, and was exceedingly interesting, and 

ened from time to time with music from the 

1 choir. It would be inviduous to par- 

rize when all the parts were so well per- 

ed, doing great credit, as they did, to all 

ed, both teachers and pupils. 

t only was every available foot of space oc- 

within the house by the parents and 

Ids of the pupils, but many from distant 

p of the town were present, and large num- 

£ Stood about the windows Vithout the house. 

\ddress was expected from Thomas G. Potter, 

!, but he failed to appear, and a characteristic 

less was delivered by Rev. M. G. Allen, 

Ifi told some homo truths, and was well re- 

4. Mr. Allen is an Episcopal clergyman, 

the high estimation in which he is held, is 

confined to his pansh. Rev. Mr. Mayo, 

r of the Methodist church in this place, was 

present, and the exerdscs were closed by a 

diction ft-om him. 

us passed off an affair which we hope to see 
ted at some time by this school, in some 
where a larger audience can be accommo- 
Ifl, and we hope that other schools in the 
1 may be induced to give similar exhibitions. 

tt being of the " Gradgrind " school our- 
5, we are delighted with matters of this kind, 
especially when we know that the time which 
Id be given to whatmre considered the most 
rtant branches of school study has not been 
ached upon. New interest is given to the 
ol, and parents as well as pupils are awak' 
and all desire to sec the examination well 






passed, as well as to know that the exhibition is 
successftil. 

The other schools in this town have been well '* 
conducted, and the attainments of the pupils do ' 
credit to themselves and to their teachers. 



O. ][. 



Questions for Discussion.— Here are a 
few topics and questions for teachers to converse 
upon while visiting schools, and also for their 
conventions and meetings. 

How far is a teacher morally bound to consult 
the peculiarities of his pupils, and how shall ho 
go to work to adapt his instructions and espe- 
cially his appliances for government to those pe- 
culiarities and idiosvucracies ? 

How can a teacher best induce his scholars to 
consider an offence against the niles of school, 
an offence against the peace and good order of 
their own community, and hence a matter to be 
frowned upon by all scholars, and reported, if 
need be, to the teacher? 

And how far has a teacher a moral right to 
insist that his pupils shall be bound to report 
offences to him? 

What are the means to be used by a teacher in 
order to cultivate a high notion of honor, an 
elevated sense of personal dignity, and a just 
and manly truthfulness among his pupils? 



Miss Mary West all, who has for the eight 
years last piist taught the Grammar School at 
Elmwood, in Cranston, is, we uudci-stand, to 
remove to Indianapolis, to teach in that growing 
city. We can most cordially commend Miss 
Wcstall to our western friends. She has done 
wonders in her last location, both for her schol- 
ai*8 and patrons and for herself. And the good 
people of Indianapolis, if they know what is 
good for them and their schools, will not let any 
inducements of higher wages tempt Miss W. to 
leave them. 



The First Catalogue of the McNoelcy 
Normal School of Ohio sliows a good degree of 
prosperity. One hundi'cd and fourteen teachers 
have been in attendance, taught by five Profes- 
sors. John Ogden is Principal, and Edward Re- 
gal, Assistant. May success increase to it. 



We call attention to the new advertisement of 
J. L. Ross, of School Furniture. Mr. Ross has 
done much — perhaps more than any one else — 
to improve school furnitui-c, and he cfrtr.inly de- 
serves liberal patronage. 
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Iwo vtry ulilo trools from the pen 
Kust, A. M., formerly Supcrintend- 

; Instruction in K«w Hampfhlir. 

re printed by the Tract SociMy of Ibe 

jnli, Biiil nrc an able and thoruBgll 
llio wliulo tutiject of religious in- 

pultlic EClidOlK. Mr. Rust alwari 
and In a stroigbtrorward mancer, 
in lild uifvgj vein, Thcj- are wortii 

sideruiioB, and be niuy atake es- 
by- 
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CHOOL EXERCISES. 

FBOBLEMB. 

following are from HadcUy's Algdyra^ 
200— 30x 

x*i-ll 
S, xH-xy=8 and y2-hx=6. 



r. 



[The following problem was published in onr 
vember number, 1835. This solution is by 
proposer of the problem, and differs, as will 
seen, from that given by our esteemed corres- 
pondent, T. S., in our January number, 1856.— 



Differentiating and calling x and y the inde- 
pendent variables. 

dz 
21x plus 2nr--=0; 
dx 



dz 
2my plus 2nz— =^; 
dy 



dz 
2m plus 2n^=0; 
dy 



X*BOBLEM. — ^A has a triangular field, whose 
8l«les are a, 6 and c, and offers B any part of it at 
d cents for every foot of the perimeter of that 
2>art. B purchases a part of it.at the lowest pos- 
sible rate per square foot. How much does he 
pay for it? 

Solution. — Let us first make this inquiry. 
Of all figures having the same perimeter, what 
is the largest that can be drawn within the trian- 
gle? Having found this figure, let us inquire 
^'hat must bo the perimeter so that the quotient 
of the area divided by the perimeter shall be the 
greatest possible? 

KG- 



dz 
21plus2n— =0; 
dx 

whence x=y==z. 

Having thus obtained the form of the figure, 

let us make x=y=z in the expressions for the 

area and perimeter. Wo shall have, making 

area T— hx2 

1 plus m plus n=h, = 

P S-2hx 

The differential coefficient of this expression 
equated to zero gives 2h3x2— 2hsx= — 2Th. 

Multiplying by 2 and adding s^ we have, 
4h2x2— 4hsx plus B*=s2— 4Th, 
whence by letting p be the ratio of diam. to circ. 
3— 2hx=.y^=frh=2vPf. 



Therefore p=2vPT and pd=2dv'PT. 
Note.— If x=r the radius of the inscribed cir- 
cle, its area=T— hr2=Pr«, substituting for T its 

rs 2s 

value — and multiplying by — we shall have 
2 r 




s»-2rsh=2Prs; or Vs^— 4Th=V2Pr.s=V2TP, 
proving that the perimeter of the figure is a mean 
proportional between the perimeter of the trian- 
gle and the circumference of the inscribed circle. 
It is is also evident that the price per rod of the 
inscribed circle is the same as that of the whole 
triangle. o- b* '^'■ 



1. 



Let ADG be the triangle, any BCKEFLHIJ the 
figure which includes the greatest possible area 
within its perimeter p. If now we change the 
line BJI without altering the length UIJBC, the 
area AIJB will be increased, and is therefore a 
minimum. This condition can only be satisfied 
by an arc of a circle tangent to AD and AC at 
the points B and I. 

The same may be said of HLF and CKE. 

Let X, y and z be the radii of the arcs BJI, 
HLF and CK£. Since the tangents and arcs are 
proportional to their radii, we may put ABJI 
=1x2, CHLF=my2, DCKE=nz3, and P=s— 2lx 
— 2my — ^2mz. 

We have therefore the two equations, 

J T— I X*— m y2— n z2=ra a x 
j S— 21x— 2my-^nz=P 

in which T=area of the triangle and S=a+b-|-c. 



Solution of Problems. 

49x2 48 C 

1 49=9+ - 

4 xa X 

Clearing of fractions gives, 

49x^+192— 196=36x2-f24x. 
Changing order of terms and adding4 gives, 

49x4—196x2+ 19G=36x2+24x+4. 
Extracting square root, 7x2— 14=(6x+2) 
Therefore x— 2 or x=8-7. 

X* 17x8 
2. - + 17x=8. 

2 4 

X* 17x8 
Transposing 1 =8+17x 

Completing the square, 

X* 17x8 289x2 17x 289x2 

- + ^ + =4+ — + 

4 8 25() 2 28(). 

x2 17x / 17XV 

Extmcting root, — + = I 2x- — I 

2 10 V 

Whence x=2 or —2. 
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The Old and the New. 



BT MBS. V. H. COOXB. 



The new is a spring-time brown. 

When the blue-bird shudders with cold, [down, 
"When the storm-king tramples the young buds 
Till they seek to hide fVom his withering frown, 

In his ermine mantle's fold. 

The old is the autumn hour, 

When the season's gift is won. 
When the ripe ftnit bom of the perished flower, 
Rounder and redder for shade and shower. 

Is mellowing in the sun. 

The new is a wayward boy. 

That mutters his morning prayer, 
Then bounds away in his reckless joy, 
Eager to startle, perplex, annoy — 

Perverse, and yet so fair I 

Tlie old is a man, whose tears 

Have nourished his being's flower, 
Who has climbed to his rest upon doubts and fears 
And now stands crowned by his conquered years. 
In the calm repose of power. 

The new is a love that sighs 

For blushes and smiles and curls; 
A figure of wax that melts and lies 
Prone 'ncath the blaze of the pitiless eyes 

Of a scries of laughing girls. 

The old is a love of nature, 

A power in the heart and hand. 
That clings to the treasures that endure. 
And holds the jewels of life secure. 

In the clasp of its golden band. 

The new is the mould of clay. 
When the sculptor's tliought is dim, 

But the thought takes form as it must and may. 

Till the early model is cast away. 

And a grand old truth stands forth to-day. 
Perfect in every limb ! 



Our Diatrict Sohoolmaster. 

BT AKNA MACSOVALB. 

Many years have passed since I went to 
school in that dear, old, comical-looking, brown 
school-house, under the shadow of the hilL 
But the memories of those winters and sanir- 
mers when I trudged to and fro over the 
shortest quarter of a mile ever known m my- 
experience, seem yet very fresh, pleasant and 
beautiful. I always carried my dinner, and 
O, the splendid times we children looked for- 
ward to at noon-time, which was generally an 
hour long. Our dinners despatched with 
speed, and the sweeping of the school-room 
achieved, we were then all ready for " Puss 
in the Corner," **Blindman's Buflf," etc., 
which all who have played them know are 
very exciting games, and highly productive 
of bumped heads, torn pantalettes, loss of 
breath, and physical exhaustion generally; 
besides being very convenient arrangements 
for those who are particularly pleased with 
having their toes trodden upon. 

I remember on day when we were in the 
full glory of a game of " Puss in the Comer," 
that John Sykes, one of the big boys, in a 
headlong dash for a corner, made a slight 
miscalculation in the definition of a strai«;ht 
line, and brought up with a crash against the 
master's desk, and, as a natural consequence, 
over it went, and its miscellaneous contents 
lay scattered on the floor. 

Hostilities were immediately suspended, 
and we stood aghast. There lay books, slate, 
a pile of corrected compositions, three rosy 
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for the deposition of inch-square letters, 

p>ostage twenty-five cents, paid. Mary EQis, 

queen of the spelling contests, was elected 

secretary of state. Cora Linn, a fair-haired 

angel, whom we all loved, acted as secretary 

of the home department, while I was named 

secretary of war, an appointment which I 

stoutly declineil, till I found I was reduced to 

** Hobson's choice, that or none," for secretary 

of the navy did not mean anything, and ditto 

of the treasury would have been splendid, 

but unfortunately there was no money to be 

taken care of. 

My office was a responsible one, I can tell 
you, for on me devolved the task of arranging 
amicably all little squabbles, and of being a 
mediator between contending parties, except- 
ing all cases in which I was a party myself, 
then, of course, I could not act Was not 
onrs an august cabinet, gentle reader ? But 
I have not told you about the president yet> 
She was dear, lovely Agnes Foster, the pet 
and delight of the whole school. Not a girl 
that did not trust and look up to her, nor a 
boy but would give up the best sliding-place, 
and resign the swiftest sled to her. She was 
sixteen, fresh and lovely as the roses of June. 
She and her little sister Amy were the only 
children of their widowed mother. They 
were very poor now, and Agnes was striving 
to gain an education sufficient to qualify her 
for the situation of teacher in some academy 
or select school. To her we went for sympa- 
thy in childish troubles, to her we cai ried a 
knotty question in grammar, or a puzzling 
sum in fractions ; the same kind smile always 
comforted us, and her calm mind and patient 
skill helped us speedily to overcome the diffi- 
culty. 

Agnes was beautiful, though she seemed 
perfectly uifconscious of it, and that was the 
greatest charm of all. The girls were always 
praising her, calling her eyes " blue violets," 
and her hair " braided sunbeams," her cheeks 
"damask roses," and her teeth ** pearls set 
in coral." But she always laughed, and told 
us we need not imagine she believed our non- 
sense, that we must see her through green 
spectacles, etc. Mary iCllis said, **8ure 



enough, the glasses are love, and the bridge 
and bows are made of your goodness." We 
called this very smart of Mary Ellis, and ad- 
mired it enthusiastically. We used to imag- 
ine that Mr. Gray stayed at her desk longer 
when he wrote her copies, or explained her 
geometry propositions, from some unaccounta- 
ble reason, than he did to any of ours, and 
Mary Ellis actually declared that Mr. Gray's 
eyes had a peculiar expression when Aggie 
Foster was reciting, but of course it was all 
imagination, we thought Mr. Gray " boarded 
round," and great were the preparations at 
home, and great the joy of the delegation of 
the family, when it came their turn to escort 
the master home with them from school. 

The tea-table was set with mince and pump- 
kin pie, doughnuts, cheese, dried beef, pickles, 
and from two to five kinds of preserves. 
The more viands the table could be made to 
contain, the better, for no precious culinary 
stores were spared when Mr. Gray earac. 
The parents admired him as much as the 
scholars, for he had a kind word and a cordial 
smile for all, from the old grandmamma, hold- 
ing her knitting- work in the corner, with thin 
and withered fingers, to the innocent baby 
creeping about the floor. Ho could t<ilk of 
politics and agricultural improvements with 
the fathers, with as much ease, and to as per- 
fect satisfaction, as he could invent new 
games, and tell little stories for the children. 
In short, all regarded him as a paragon of 
teachers, and the most charming of men. Jo- 
seph Gray was indeed a pattern younrr man. 
He had come inUy the town the week before 
school was to commence, and stopped at the 
village inn. None knew from whence he 
came or whither he was going, he did not take 
pains to gratify any one's curiosity on t!iesc 
points. When school-meeting night came, 
and the committee men of Millwood district 
assembled in the old school-house, Joseph 
Gray presented himself there as a candidate 
for the office of teacher. He declined pre- 
jsenting testimonials, acknowledged himself a 
stranger to all in the town, but he asked ior 
a month's trial, and if at the end of that prric^l 
the district were not siitisficd, lie would re- 
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consider it necessary to say more. There he 
oomes now." 

We were in our seats and studying our 
lessons as demurely as possible — with a most 
unconscious air — when he entered the room. 

December, January and February fled by, 
Rxid it was the first of March, just a week be* 
fore the close of school. How we dreaded 
to give up Mr* Gray. School had been a de» 
li^htful place, and the winter had seemed so 
sbort. Where had the days and weeks gone ? 

One morning, two or three days before 
examination, Agnes Foster came to school 
"With a very sad expKssion on her beautiful 
iace, and her eyes Ifoked as if she had been 
■weeping. With eager questionings around 
our favorite, and in a faltering voice, she told 
us that her mother had the evening before 
received news that the bank in which her 
little all was invested had failed, and she had 
k>8t every farthing she possessed, and they 
had not even enough money left to pay their 
rent. They must leave Millwood and go to 
the far west, where they had relatives in 
moderate circumstances, who would lend 
them the money to pay for travelling ex- 
penses. What they were to do there she 
knew not Poor Agnes, our hearts bled for 
her. Generous Cora Linn cried : " 0, if 1 
only had money of my own, I would make up 
all you have lost" In the midst of the sor- 
rowful scene, Mr. Gray came in. Agnes 
flew to her seat, and bent her head over her 
book, to hidi^ her tears from him ; we all re- 
mained standing by the desk, undecided what 
to do. The master looked inquiringly from 
one to another. " What is the matter ? " 
eaid he, at length ; " and why do I see such 
sad faces ? what has happened ? " 

Carrie Mansfield, without seeing Agnes's 
agonized telegraphings to her to stop, told 
Mr. Gray the story in a low tone. He 
changed color, and looked more agitated than 
we had ever seen him. He went and sat 
down by her side at once. 

" Dear Agnes," said he, possessing himself 
of her hand, in ?plfc of her gentle opposition, 
** what is this that Carrie has >>ecn tellinc: mo V 
Is it indeed trueV " Agnes bowed tearfully. 



" I feel for you deeply," said he, " tell your 
mother I will call on her this evening, per- 
haps I can be of service to you in your dis- 
tress." 

Agnes gave him one grateful, admiring 
look, and took refuge in her open geometry, 
lying upon her desk, to hide her blushes and 
tears. Mr. Gray said no more. We fancied 
he looked unusually happy all that day, but 
never did he seem so absent-minded. We 
did not know what had possessed the man. 
He sent out little Sammy Jones after an arm* 
ful of wood, and when he appeared with it, 
told him to bring it to the desk and he would 
show him how to spell it* In our history class 
he said "very well," when stupid Sarah 
Wright put the Norman Conquest m Queen 
Anne's reign, and smiled at Mary Jones when 
she told him tliat William Carlton was the 
author of the Gunpowder Plot 

Mr. Gray's eyes looked at Agnes when she 
passed out of the school-room that afternoon 
to go home, with an intense expression that 
brought the crimson blush to her forehead. 
You may imagine we felt interested in Mr. 
Gray's movements that evening. Carrie 
Mansfield, at whose house he was boarding 
for a day or two, promised to watch his opera- 
tions and report to the cabinet the next day, 

Joseph Gray came home to Squire Ellis's 
from school, and went straight to his room, 
staying there till tea-time. Carrie told us his 
behavior at table was as mysterious as it had 
been at school. Nobody could get him to 
talk. His cup of tea was untouched, and all 
he did was to keep up appearances with a 
piece of biscuit and butter in one hand, and 
pretend to eat preserved plums with the oth- 
er. Tea over, that gentleman, telling Carrie 
with a bland smile he was going out, asked ^, 
her for his hat. As soon as she had brought . 
it, he seized it with nervous haste, and escaped . 
from the house. Carrie began to guess at the 
state of matters, and she rightly guessed, Mr. 
Grav was in love with our Agnes. No won- 
der he wa.*« absent-minded, poor man. Yonnor 
gentlemen in his state of mind arc npl to be, 
and Carrie went about washing the tea-dishes, 
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Jn Jane, Mr. Gray came back to Millwood, 
%rbat for, we could guess without the slightest 
difficulty. The roses that twined her hair 
"were not so fresh and beautiful as "our 
Agnes," when she stood by Mr. Gray's side, 
on her wedding morning, who took her away 
from us to his splendid home, and so the 
cabinet lost its president 



'NoniSQ so quickly ruins government, 
"vrliether in a family or a school, as frequent 
and excessive threats of absurd punishments. 



Now. 

[The following lines, fh)m Household Words, 
toll of wholesome advice, as well as beautiful 
imagery. They convey to the youthfiil dreamer 
a lesson which it would be well for him to ponder.] 

Arise, for the day is passing 

While you lie dreaming on; 
Tour brothers are cased in armor; 

And forth to the fight are gone; 
Your place in the ranks awaits you; 

Each man has a part to play; 
The past and the future are nothing 

In the face of the stem to-day. 

Arise from your dreams of the ftature — 

Of gaining a hard-fought field. 
Of storming the airy fortress. 

Of bidding the giant yield; 
Your future deeds of glory, 

Of honor, (God grant it may!) 
But your arm will never be stronger, 

Or needed as now—to-day. 

Arise I If the past detain yon, 

Iler sunshine and storms forget; 
No chains so unworthy to hold you 

As those of a vain regret; 
Sad or bright sl^e is lifeless ever; 

Cast her phantom arms away. 
Nor look back, save to learn the lesson 

Of a nobler strife to-daj*. 

Arise! for the hour is passing; 

The sound that you dimly hear. 
Is your enemy marching to battle ! 

Rise! rise! for the foe is near! 
Stay not to sharpen your weapons. 

Or the hour will strike at last. 
And fkt>m dreams of a coming battle, 

You will waken and find it past. 



[For the B. I. Schoolmaster.] 
A Oood Beoommendation. 

*' Please, sir, don't you want a cabin boy ? " 

*^ I do want a cabin boy, my lad, but what's 
that to you. A little chap like you aint fit 
for the berth." 

'* Oh, sir, I'm real strong. I can do a great 
deal of work if I aint so very old." 

'* But what are you here for. You don't 
look like a city boy. Run away from home, 
hey ? " • 

** Oh, no indeed, sir; my father died, and 
my mother is very poor, and I want to do 
something to keep her. She let me come." 

" Well, sonny, where are your letters of 
recommendation? Can't take you without 
those," 

Here was a stumper. Willie had never 
thought of its being necessary to have letters 
from his minister or his teachers, or from some 
proper person, to prove to strangers that he 
was an honest and good boy. Now what 
should he do ? He stood in deep thought, 
the captain meanwhile curiously watching the 
workings of his expressive face. At length I 
he put his hand into his bosom and drew out I 
his little Bible, and without one word, put it | 
into the captain's hand. | 

The captain opened to the blank page and I 
read : ** Willie Graham ; presented as a re- ^ 
ward for regular and punctual attendance at/ 
Sabbath school, and for his blameless conductt 
there and elsewhere. From his Sunday^ 
school teacher." 

Captain McLeod was not a pious man, but 
he could not consider the case before him 
with a heart unmoved. The little fatherlesvs 
child, standing humbly before him, referring 
him to the testimony of his Sunday school 
teacher, as it was given in his little Bible, 
touched a tender spot in the heart of the no« 
ble seaman, and clapping Willie on the shoul- 
ders, he said, ** You are the boy for me, and 
if you are as good a lad as I think you are, 
your pockets shan't be empty when you go 
back to your good mother." 

What a lesson for boys ! How apt are they 
to think, if they do not say, " Oh I I can al- 
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[For the R. I. Sohoolmuter.] 
"It is a Borrowed Pin;" 

— OB— 
TEACHIKG ▲ CHILD DIBHOXESTT. 

•*Ma,'' said little Edward, "I wish you 
would let me put this pin in your pincushion, 
where it will be safe till to-morrow morning." 

" To be sure you may, my son," said Mrs. 
Sanford to a fine boy of five years, who stood 
before her. ** But why do you want to put 
that crooked pin in my pincushion ? " 

*^ I borrowed it of aunt Rebecca when 1 
was over at her house, and I want to carry it 
back in the morning," said Edward, with a 
slight tone of manly dignity and responsibility 
in his voice. He was thinking of the honor 
he was to get by keeping all promises, and all 
engagements. 

" Why, Edward ! it's only a crooked pin ! " 
said his mother, in a tone of some astonish- 
ment, and of no little surprise and sarcasm. 

** But it's a borrowed pin, mother. I asked 
annt Rebecca to lend me a pin, and to pin on 
my collar, and if I borrowed the pin ought I 
not to carry it back to her V " 

" Why, what a silly boy I It is only a pin, 
and aunt Rebecca would only laugh at you 
for bringing it back. Such a little thing, too, 
and if you don't say anything about it, I'll 
warrant she will never think of it" 

" But I told her I would bring it back, and 
she didn't laugh at me for saying it And I 
know by the way she looked at me that she 
expects it And she won't laugh at me, 
mother, I know." 

" Why, Edward, you are almost a fool to 
think of such a thing, I declare. But if you 
will be such a dunce, go and put up your old 
pin, and cariy it back, and get laughed at" 

Edward felt hurt at what his mother had 
said, but he put up the pin on the pincushion 
and went away to think the matter over. 
He wondered why, if the pin was of such 
little consequence to aunt Rebecca, she had 
not told him so when ho promised to bring it 
back ; and since he had promised, though it was 
a little thing, why his mother did not advise him 
to keep his promise sacredly. It puzzled liim 
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sorely too, to remember that only the very 
day before his mother had threatened him 
punishment for not keeping his promise to 
her when he promised to bring back to her a 
little string which he borrowed and actually 
lost, and so told her at the first ; and how 
much she had before this said to him about 
always keeping his promises. Besides, he 
remembered much that his grandmother, then 
living for a year with his parents, had told him 
about never promising unless he meant to 
perform, and then how exact he ought to be 
to fulfil in every thing where it was possible. 
The tone and manner, too, of his mother's 
remarks to him, troubled and perplexed him 
more than all. To be called a fool and a 
dunce, and that by his dear mother, for propos- 
ing to do just such a thing as she had only 
yesterday insisted on his doing, grieved him, 
and he did not know what to do. So he went 
away to think of the matter, and had to be 
called to his supper twice before he came. 

Ailer supper his grandmother, who had 
heard the conversation between Edward and 
his mother, took his hand and drew him to her 
lap, and asked him if he had a fine time with 
his cousins ? and how he came to borrow the 
pin ? and why he did not think to ask aunt 
Rebecca to give it to him ? He never thought 
of it. And then she said he ought to do as 
he promised, and see what aunt would say. 

*' But mother says she will laugh at me," 

** Perhaps she will. Almost anybody would 
laugh at the idea of carrying home a bor- 
rowed pin. But that does not make a differ- 
ence with the right and wrong of the act 
You promised, did you not ? And you are 
sure she expects the pin V " 

" Yes, ma'am," said Edward promptly, " 1 
know she does I " 

*f Then it is right that you should carry it 
to her, no matter who laughs." 

^' But mother will laugh, and I feel ashamed 
of myself when she laughs at me." 

" Well, never mind it to-night I don't 
believe when she thinks of it, that she will 
laugh at you when you ask her in the morn- 
ing for leave to carrythc pin back." 
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pecially the foreigners, to avail themselves 
of the liberal means afforded for the educa- 
tion of children. Every interest of the com- 
munity is involved in this, and we commend 
this act as an experiment in the right direc- 
tion : 

Ax Act concerning Truant Children and Ab- 
sentees from School. 

It is enacted by the Oenerai AssemUy asfoXlotos : 

Sec. 1. Each of the several towns of this 
State is authorized and empowered to make all 
needftil provisions and arrangements concerning 
habitual truants, and children not attending 
school, without any regular and lawful employ- 
ment, growing up in ignorance, between the ages 
of six and fifteen ; and also all such ordinances 
and by-laws respecting such children as shall be 
deemed most conducive to their welfare, and the 
good order of such town; and there shall be an- 
nexed to such ordinance suitable penalties not 
exceeding for any one breach thereof, a fine of 
ten dollars, or, instead of this fine, the offender 
may be committed to any such Institution of In- 
struction, House of Reformation, or suitable 
Bitnation, as may be provided for this purpose' 
under the authority given in this act, for a time 
not exceeding one year; provided^ that all such 
ordinances and by-laws shall first be approved by 
the Commissioner of Pubiic Schools. 

Sec. 2. The several towns availing themselves 
of the provisions of this act, shall appoint, at 
their annual town meetings, or annually by their 
Town Councils, three or more persons, who alone 
shall be authorized to make the complaints in 
case of violation of said ordinances or by-laws, 
to the Justice of the Peace, or Court exercising 
the jurisdiction of a Justice of the Peace, who 
by said ordinances, shall have jurisdiction in the 
matter; and said persons thus appointed shall 
alone have authority to carry into execution the 
judgment of said justice or Court. 

Sec. 3. This act shall go into effect from and 
after its paj^sage. 

True copy — attest : 

John R. Bartlbtt, Secretmry. 



Pay Your Sohool Tax "Without Qrumblins. 

George Sumner, of Boston, who has lately 
returned from Europe, where he had spent 
several years, delivered a lecture in New 
York recently, on the educational character- 
istics of that continent, from which wc ex- 
tract the following pregnant {Kkragraph : 



" If there be any moral to the tale I hare 
told, it may be summed up in a few words,—* 
Pay your school tax without grumbling ; it if 
the cheapest premium of insurance on your 
property. You are educating those who are 
to make laws for yourselves and your chil^ 
dren. In this State you are educating those 
who are to elect your judges. Build more 
school-houses, they will spare you the build* 
ing of more jails. Remember that the ez-^ 
periment of other countries shows that tho 
development of free and extended education 
has been followed by public and private pros- 
perity; that financial success and political 
tranquility have blessed the lands which have 
recognized its importance. Remember that 
education without freedom is barren in its 
results, — that freedom without the education 
of the moral sentiments soon runs into anar- 
chy and despotism, — and that liberty, ever 
vigilant herself, demands ceaseless vigilance 
in her votaries — liberty will not linger long 
in those lands where her twin-sister knowK 
edge is neglected." 



[For the R« I. Hchoolmuter.] 
"It's Only Hia "Way." 

" What a hateful creature George Peten 
is ! " said Laura Sanford to Mary Chapman^ 
as the two sat over their sewing at " The 
Circle " in Mrs. Watson's parlor. 

" Yes, I know he is wide," replied Mary, 
"and he never thinks, or never seems to 
think of anybody but himself. AVhy, he will 
come in, speak to two or three persons in the 
room, and then seem to assume that he has 
the best right to everything here ; he will put 
himself in everybody's way, and make more 
trouble in five minutes than any half-dozen 
of us can endure. But you know mother 
says it*8 his way, and we ought not to think 
much about it" 

" Well, it may be his way ; but I do think 
it is awful hateful; don't you? Now last 
night he came into our house just as uncle 
Mason was in the midst of telling us what 
liappened to him in a stage-coach in Mich^ 
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lead, and pursed up her moalh afler Baying 
liis, that argUDieot was of no further avaiL 
3o she only sat down and thought about the 
natter. We cannot tell what her thoughb 
reere, for she did not speak and we have no 
neanB of knowing. We only know that she 
blushed a little, and then looked at Laura, as 
if she wanted to ask if Laura's free toas (^ 
commenting on other people's actions, and 
the positive judgments she was oonstantlj 
announcing opou their hateful wayH and char- 
itctera, wore not somewhat objecttonabte ; 
and then went on with her sowing aa if an 
extra fit of industry had suddenly seized her 

We thought too ; and we here set down a 
few of the thoughts that ran through our 
mind. He is a rare man, or she is a rare 
woman, who docs not occasionally need the 
utsistance of Mary's charitable excuse, "it'i 
only his way." Even Miss Laura herself 
needs this excuse for her, and that rery often 
too. And yet how easy it would be, and 
bow comfortable too, for all concerned, if it 
could be understood that all of these " ways " 
should be alnndoned. 

For instance, there ia our friend J , 

who teaches school in M — , and who might 
be thf very beat fellow in the world if he 
could drop a few of his way?. He has what 
to us seems to be a bad habit of neglecting U> 
keep his achool-room neat and orderly. His 
own books and papers upon his table are al- 
ways in " the Bdgets," he spits upoD the 
floor — albeit he ia too conscientious to 
bacco in any shape. He throws sc 
paper and little bits of litter anywhere 
turn, and in fine not only makes a grc 
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of dirt on his own account, but he allows his 
pupils to make a great deal more in their in- 
dividaal rights. Notwithstanding all this 
J is a good teacher — he is called first- 
rate. And when we were in his schooli not 
a year ago, we asked the superintendent who 
went with us why he did not insist on a neat 
school-house ? " Well," said he, " we know 
the school-room is not what it should be, but 

it 18 only J 's way ailer all, and we must 

bear something from him, you know." 

Then there is T , in a school at H , 



who speaks to his boys more especially, in 
such cross and peevish tones. He cannot 
speak, it would seem, in a tone pleasant and 
encouraging ; and he makes everybody that 
enters his school feel sour and unamiable. 
His scholars do not like him, though they 
very generally respect him, and reckon him 
an admirable teacher. He is remarkable for 
his thoroughness and promptitude, and for 
the clearness and precision with which he 
makes explanations and communicates in- 
structions. But these cross tones and sting- 
ing words that he so often uses, do really em- 
bitter the minds and injure the feelings of 
his pupils to such an extent, that it is with us 
a question whether he ought not to be dis- 
missed at once. We one day asked him about 
this very thing, and he coolly told us '* he 
supposed he was wrong, but then it was his 
way, and he thought his scholars were pretty 
well used to it" 

Tliere is Miss N , at P , who speaks 

in such a high key, and talks so incessantly 
as to tire all who know her. She overwhelms 
you with questions in such a falsette key, and 
tells you so many things, as soon to weary 
and disgust you altogether. Now it would 
be vastly bettor for her to speak in a low, 
moderate tone, and to use fewer words. But 
then her friends say it is only her way, and 
so she goes on, growing worse and worse 
every day. 

In short, we confess we hardly know a per- 
son for whom this excuse is not often made 
in extenuation of some of his fiaults, or foibles, 
or actions. " It is only his way*" seems to 
be enough to remove all reproach, and to ex- 



empt him from all blame for eccentricity, or 
for thoughtlessness, or for selfishness. But 
the real question after all is, does the careless 
doing of a wrong thing till it becomes a habit 
at all atone for its injurious efi*ect ? Or, in 
other words, are not these " ways " of which 
we have been speaking, really more hurtful 
and less excusable than they would be if they 
were only manifested occasionally. Suppose 
now that George Peters, or Laura Sanford, 

or J , or T , or Miss N , or you 

and we, dear readers, should occasionally, say 
once a month only, be selfish, or judge cen- 
soriously, or be slovenly, or speak cross, or 
gabble incontinently and tiresomely, would it 
not actually infiict far less honor upon the 
community in which we move, than it does 
for us to act according to those ** ways " that 
our friends apologize for under these forms 
of excuse above noted, " it's only his way ? " 
And are we not bound as we love ourselves 
and others to watch for and correct these 
ways? 

We confess that we always think something 
must be very wrong when we hear one per- 
son make this apology for another, " it's only 
his way." We reckon that person has a glar- 
ing fault which ought to be corrected at once. 
It does imply, to be sure, that the person so 
excused is in fact a very good person at 
heart ; that he is generally an amiable and a 
very useful character ; but still it also admits 
that he has glaring defects in manners, in 
habits, or is in some sort a disagreeable com- 
panion. Now a man of this kind could very 
easily, it would seem, break himself of all 
that is peculiar, and become in all respects a 
model, if he would only give his attention to 
it. 

But the great difficulty is, such an one is 
apt to be led by these excuses of his friends 
to think that these " ways " of his are not 
I only excusable, but in truth praiseworthy. A 
blunt and harsh way is by him apt to be con- 
founded with frankness ; a slovenly manner 
with attention to business ; and a censorious 
tone of remark, with originality and inde- 
pendence ; and thus they become marks of 
merit in the eyes of those whom they really 
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•* Go Peel What I Have Felt." 

[A yonng lady who was told that she was a 
jnonomaniac in her hatred to alcoholic drinks, 
wrote the following touching and sensible verses, 
which were first published in the Christian Advo- 
cate and Journal.] 

Go, fbel what I have felt, 

Go, hear what I have borne; 
Sink 'neath a blow a father dealt, 
And the cold, proud world's scorn. 
Thus struggle on from year to year, 
Thy solo relief— the scalding tear. 

Go, weep as I have wept. 

O'er a loved father's fall ; 
See every cherished promise swept — 
Youth's sweetness turned to gall; 
Hope's faded flowers strewed all the way 
That led me up to woman's day. 

Go, kneel as I have knelt; 

Implore, beseech and pray : 
Strive the bosotted heart to melt. 
The downward course to stay; — 
Be cast with bitter curse aside — 
Thy prayers burlesqued, thy tears defied. 

Go, stand where I have stood. 

And see the strong man bow; 
With gnashing teeth, lips bathed in blood. 
And cold and livid brow; 
Go catch his wandering glance and see 
There mirrored, his soul's misery. 

Go, hear what I have heard — 

The sobs of sad despair — 
As memory's feeling fount hath stirred, 
And its revealings there 
Have told him what he might have been, 
Had he the drunkard's fate foreseen. 

Go to my mother's side. 
And her crushed spirit cheer — 

Thine own deep anguish hide 
Wipe from her check the tear, 
Mark her dimmed eye — her fUrrowed brow; 
The gray that streaks her dark hair now — 
Her toil worn frame — her trembling limbs — 
And trace the ruin back to him 
Whose plighted faith, in early youth. 
Promised eternal love and truth; 
But who, forsworn, hath yielded up 
This promise to the deadly cup; 
And led her down from love and light, 
From all that made her pathway bright. 
And chained her there 'mid want and strife, 
That lowly thing— a drunkard's wife I 



And stamped on childhood's brow, so mild. 
That withering blight— a drunkard's child I 

Go, hear, and see, and feel and know, 

All that my soul hath felt and known. 
Then look within the wine-cup's glow — 
See if its brightness can atone; 
Think if its flavor you would try, 
If all proclaimed, 'Tis drink and die. 

Tell me I hate the bowl — 

Hate its feeble word — 
I loathe, abhor — ^my very soul. 
By strong disgust is stirred 
Whene'er I see, or hear, or tell 
Of the DARK BEVERAGE OF HELL! I 



Beligion in Common Life. 

In order to live a religious life in the world, 
every action must be governed by religious 
motives. But in making this assertion, it is 
not, by any means, implied that in all the fa- 
miliar actions of our daily life religion must 
must form a direct and conscious object of 
thought. To be always thinking of God, 
and Christ, and Eternity amidst our worldly 
work, and, however busy, eager, interested 
we may be in the special business before us, 
to have religious ideas, doctrines, beliefs, pre- 
sent to the mind, — this is simply impossible. 
The mind can no more consciously think of 
heaven and earth at the same moment than 
the body can be in heaven and e^irth at the 
same moment Moreover there are few kinds 
of work in the world that, to be done well, 
must not be done heartily, many that require, 
in order to excellence, the whole condensed 
force and energy of the highest mind. 

But though it be true that we cannot, in 
our worldly work, be always consciously 
thinking of religion, yet it is also true that 
unconsciously, insensibly, we may be acting 
under its ever-present control. As there are 
laws and powers in the natural world of which, 
without thinking of them, we are ever avail- 
ing ourselves, — as I do not think of gravita- 
tion when, by its aid, I lift my arm, or of 
atmospheric laws when, by means of them, I 
breathe, so in the routine of daily work, 
though comparatively seldom do I think of 
them, I may yet be constantly swayed by the 
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interrupting, our common work? When a 
father goes forth to his '* labor till the eve- 
ning," perhaps often, very often, in the thick 
of his toils, the thought of home may start up 
to cheer him. The smile that is to welcome 
him, as he crosses his lowly threshold when 
the work of the day is over, the glad faces, 
and merry voices, and sweet caresses of little 
ones, as they shall gather round him in the 
quiet evening hours — the thought of all this 
may dwell, a latent joy, a hidden motive, deep 
down in his heart of hearts, may come rush- 
ing in a sweet solace at every pause of exer- 
tion, and act like a secret oil to smooth the 
wheels of labor. And so, in the other cases 
I have named, even when our outward activi- 
ties are the most strenuous, even when every 
energy of mind and body is full strung for 
work, the anticipation of coming happiness 
may never be absent from our minds. The 
heart has a secret treasury, where our hopes 
and joys are oflen garnered — too precious to 
be parted with even for a moment. 

And why may not the highest of all hopes 
and joys possess the same all-pervading influ- 
ence ? Have we, if our religion be real, no 
anticipation of happiness in the glorious fu- 
ture? Is there no '^ rest that remaineth for 
the people of God," no hopie and loving 
heart awaiting us when the toils of our hur- 
ried day of life are ended ? What is earthly 
rest or relaxation, what that release from toil 
after which we so often sjgh, but the faint 
shadow of the saint's everlasting rest — the re- 
pose of eternal purity — the calm of a spirit 
in which, not the tension of labor only, but 
the strain of the moral strife with sin, has 
ceased — the rest of the soul in God I What 
visions of earthly bliss can ever — if our 
Christian faith be not a form — compare with 
" the glory soon to be revealed " — what joy 
of earthly reunion with the rapture of the 
hour when the heavens shall yield our absent 
Lord to our embrace, to be parted from us 
no more forever I And if all this be not a 
dream and a fancy, but most sober truth, 
what is there to except this joyful hope from 
that law to which, in all other deep joys, our 
minds are subject ? Why may we not, in 
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this case too, think oflen, amidst our worldly 
work, of the Home to which we are going, of 
the true and loving heart that beats for ns, 
and of the sweet and joyous welcome that 
awaits us there ? And, even when we make 
them not, of set purpose, the subject of our 
thoughts, is there not enough of grandeur in 
the objects of a believer's hope to pervade 
his spirit at all times with a calm and rever- 
ential joy ? Do not think all this strange, 
fanatical, impossible. If it do seem so, it can 
only be because your heart is in the earthly 
hopes, but not in the higher and holier hopes 
— because love to Christ is still to you but a 
name — because you can give more ardor of 
thought to the anticipation of a coming holi- 
day than to the hope of heaven and glory 
everlasting. No, my friends I the strange 
thing is, not that amidst the world's work we 
should be able to think of our Home, but that 
we should ever be able to forget it ; and the 
stranger, sadder still, that while the little day 
of life is passing, — morning — noontide — eve- 
ning, — each stage more rapid than the last, 
while to many the shadows are already fast 
lengthening, and the declining sun warns 
them that " the night is at hand, wherein no 
man can work," there should be those amongst 
us whose whole thoughts are absorbed in the 
business of the world, and to whom the re- 
flection never occurs that soon they must go out 
into eternity, without a friend — without home ! 



Of white persons in Virginia, between the 
ages of five and twenty, there are 379,845. 
Of this number there are at school or college 
only about 111,327, leaving as attending no 
scJiool of any kind, 268,518 ; that is, for every 
young person in the State, between five and 
twenty years of age, receiving any instruc- 
tion, there are two others who received none I 
In other words, two thirds of that portion of 
the population of Virginia, who are to become 
citizens within the next fifteen years, are, in 
these most precious years of their history, 
going wholly untaught. We stop not to com- 
ment on the almost total worthlcssness of much 
of the instruction imparted to the one-third 
who receive any. — iV. F. Evangelist, 
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[Tor the B. I. SchoolmMtor.] 
Mortality aznonfi; Children. 

We cut the following finom a newspaper* 
and use it as a text on which to found both 
the doctrine and the exhortation of the present 
discourse. We bespeak a little attention to 
this article J and a very large amount of thought 
to the subject] We are not particular how 
little attention is given to the article, if suffi- 
cient is bestowed upon the subject to enable 
every person to make a practical application, 
both to himself and to the community in 
which he dwells : 

" Daring the seven days ending July 28., 1856, 
the whole number of children under ^&e years of 
age that died in three cities in the different sec- 
tions of our country were as follows :— In Pliila- 
delphia, 273; in New York, 436; in Boston, 34." 

We wish we could compare Baltimore and 
Charleston on the seaboard, and New Orleans, 
St Louis, Cincinnati and Chicago, on the 
Mississippi and in the west We presume the 
state of mortality in these places would be 
still more alarming. There are some curious 
facts revealed by the late Report of the Regis- 
tration of Births and Deaths in Rhode Island, 
which we should be glad to use in this con- 
nection, but time and space forbid. The 
scientific and full discussion of such topics 
must be reserved for medical periodicals, and 
publications of larger size and more preten- 
sions than our humble sheet. All we can do 
]^ to touch this subject in a light and superfi- 
cial manner, and call the attention of abler 
hands and heads to its elucidation. 

It may be said that teachers directly have 
but little to do with that particular kind of 
care of children that affects their health, and 
increases or diminishes mortality among them, 
under the age of five, and therefore a teach- 
er's journal would do well to let the matter 
alone. While we admit the premise of this 
last sentence, we by no means admit the con- 
clusion. On the contrary, we insist that it is 
within the legitimate sphere of the teacher's 
influence to do much in regard to this matter. 
Nat directly— especially by advice given by 
bachelor and maiden teachers, nor by long 



lectures — but by ten thousand small and out* 
of-sight and unspoken influences. 

It is a teacher's business to know much ef 
the laws of health, and to be able to apply 
these laws so as to remedy in some good d^ 
gree the errors and mistakes of parents, and 
nurses, as to the children who attend their 
schools. But with the little ones the miachief 
is done quickly, and in most cases, before an j 
direct influence of teacher or of society, al* 
most before any influence of science 
reach the infant helplessness, and rescue 
from ignorance, from stupidity, from careli 
ness, or from avarice and vice. 

Let not then teachers, and particularly 
rents who read this — and almost all teacher* 
can reasonably hope to attain to that high 
dignity and grateful post of I'esponsibiiity, a 
parent — ^pass by this topic as one of the topics 
in which he can have no possible interest. 
For it is a matter of such vast moment to the 
welfare of the race, that no one who loves his 
race, and who considers all its interests faBy 
and closely identified with his own, can ne^ 
lect this, and claim to be a philanthropic 
much less a benefactor to his fellows. 

To begin here then, why is it that so many 
of our children die under five years of age ? 
Actual count by statistics of censuses shows 
that on the average nearly half of the human 
race die before the commencement or close 
of the fiflh year. Now if the limit of human 
life is seventy, or even iifty, why is it that 
nearly a whole half die before reaching the 
fourteenth of the longer period, or a tenth^of 
the shorter ? This supposition takes into ac- 
count the whole world, city and coun^, 
tropical, polar and temperate latitudes, ele- 
vated and healthful table lands, as well as 
marshy and miasmatic bottoms, civilized and 
savage life. Now is all of this death and de- 
cay of infant life necessary ? Must the moth- 
ers of our race undergo more than the dread- 
ful curse pronounced in Genesis, and endure 
untold agonies in watching sickening inno- 
cence, and in weeping over buried loveliness 
and promise; and can there be no remedy 
whatever? Must we always comfort our- 
selves by remembering that many a bud on 
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each parent stock never comes to flower, and 
more of tbe flowers never produce fruit V 
And will this analogy at all aid us in obtsdn- 
ing consolation for those who, like Rachel, 
mourn for their children and refuse to be 
comforted because they are not? By no 
means. 

There is not another class or species of 
animal that, even in the worst of circumstan- 
ces, loses the tenth part of so large a propor- 
tion of its young by all accidents, enemies and 
diseases. Even the tender lambs, all naked 
as they are, or the callow chickens, unpro- 
tected and helpless, are by no means so ex- 
posed to danger, and they £Btr oflener escape 
all those dangers than do the tenderer and 
more precious olive plants around our tables. 
And these are brought up by man in the most 
artificial manner of all the creatures that 
minister to our luxury. 

Does not this afford one hint as the true 
remedy for this alarming mortality among 
children. We do not treat them enough like 
animals. Take our treatment of a young 
lamb for the first month, and compare that 
treatment with the treatment we give an in- 
fant ; we mean calculate what sort of treat- 
ment an animal like the lamb will best profit 
by, and what an animal like an infant will 
best profit by ; and then ask which is best 
cared for. Or look at a colt, or a calf, or 
even a flock of chickens, in comparison with 
our children. See how we give the animals 
plenty of pure air and no drugs, or sweet- 
meats, or condiments, but simple, plain food, 
exactly adapted to its nature at regular in- 
tervals, and how we never insist on overfeed- 
ing it, particularly if it is uneasy or irritable. 
Then see how we feed the more than animal 
children with sweetened everything, exclud- 
ing air, and often discarding cold water, wor- 
rying them with an incerminable trotting and 
jolting, and filling their mouths with lukewarm 
catnip tea, or diabolic preparations of other 
drugs, and paragorics, whenever they show a 
disposition to be restless. 

Now we take it that a child is an animal, 
and should be treated as an animal entirely. 
For its first year at least you have nothing to 
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do with its mind and particularly so wiUi zi» 
moral nature — save to watch and see that tt 
is made so happy in its new location that 
cannot acquire a soured and complaining 
position — a thing not improbable in the 
the dear things are jerked about and shakeiii 
to be stilled and quieted. Let it be quiet 
itself. The first thing that a child needs k 
rest, then plenty of air, water and food— jnil: 
the best that can be had for it — such if poasfcv^ 
ble as nature will provide for it; and aoi^ 
much else does the little stranger want H^^ 
will gradually find everything else. Tmi 
him exactly then as you would just such atf 
animal, and in no other way. Don't feed 
him too often, don't insist that he is sick and] 
needs medicine, don't let him get dirty, doa%:C' 
neglect him at any time, but especially d<m'l ' 
keep him upon the keen jump or trot Do 1 
let him be still if he wants to. He will sooQ 
find that hands and feet are movable, and uSt 
get his exercise out of sundry very divertiiig 
attempts to bring them in contact or to inveft 
their places, or even to use them instead oCi 
his accustomed food. So we say of childrQR/ 
generally — not confining our remarks simplj 
to infants — let them get their own exereiaQ^'i 
or rather let them exercise themselvei^S 
There are a hundred ways of sport that the^ 
love, and that they will engage in witfamlA' 
much instruction or urging. Let them have [ 
play enough, in short spells, and they will be r 
growing daily stronger in body, and more 
beautiful in person. 

But above all things after giving good air 
in quantities sufficient — you can hardly give 
too much unless you driv6 it upon them in a 
blast like a tempest — do not foi^et to let them 
have water, cold water — not warm nor tepid 
in abundance ; let them have it for washing 
face and hands, and particularly feef. The 
Bible is good authority on the subject of 
health as well as on morality, piety and the* 
ology, and it speaks of feet-washings as one 
of the most significant acts of purification^ 
indicating thereby its beneficial efi*ect upon 
the health, and as tending to personal cleanli- 
ness, its power upon the whole nature of maa. 
An every-day bath of the whole body is mort 
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excellent for everybody, provided the water 
is not applied too long. A very short swim, 
or plange, or wash, and a moderate rubbing 
afterwards, will do more towards keeping up 
the health, and spirits, and towards increa^ng 
the bodily strength and mental activity than, 
at first or second thought, can be imagined. 

Next to these things — and we are inclined 
to think possibly the worst of all — we deprive 
our children of the very wholesome and ab- 
solutely necessary sunlight. How carefully 
mothers and good nurses wrap them up in 
blankets and veils, if they are to go out doors ; 
how they keep them in dark rooms with cur- 
tains down, lest they shall be burnt, or 
freckled! How we forbid them to go out 
hatless or bonnetless, lest they get tanned, as 
though sunlight were the deadly foe of infant 
innocence or beauty. Now the fact is — and 
the operation of every law of nature shows 
it in connection with every plant and animal, 
man, child or infant not excepted — ^that there 
are chemical properties in sunlight that can 
in no case be (Uspensed with, except to incur 
serious injury to the health and life of the 
thing so deprived. 

Look at the sprouts of that potato that acci- 
dent left in your ceUar last spring, and which 
has lain there till the time of this present 
writing, August 4th. Take it out into your 
garden and compare it with the one which 
Biddy's careless accident left upon the hard 
ground near the wood-shed or pig-sty. The 
one from the cellar has grown five, six, or 
even ten feet, creeping always towards the 
window ; the one on the hard path only two 
feet, struggling in broad daylight The one 
from the cellar is white, and clear, and brittle 
as a pipe-stem ; the one from the pavement is 
green, and thick, and tough as a string. The 
first measures less than a barley corn around 
it; the other almost an inch. The indoor 
keeper has not a leaf for the first two feet of 
its flimsy length, then a scale or two for 
another two feet, and toward the top, when it 
had begun to laugh to think it had crawled 
half-way to the delightful sun-beams, it has 
only a dozen leaves about as large as your 



great, broad, green leaves, large as the palm 
of your hand,^nd so thick that they eeem to 
have grown to live through the winter. Bring 
the puny cellars-grower into the sun-light, 
plant it with care, water it with diligence, and 
it will dwindle a few days, and then, dying at 
the top, will branch off near the ground, and 
begin for a neW life. What has caused die 
difference ? The cellar plant has had ahnost 
as much earth as the other, and consideriiig 
the dampness of the air in which it has grown, 
and the dryness of the present summer, 
nearly as much moisture. It has had an 
evenejT tcmperfeiture and no weeds to hinder 
and choke it, while the other has had twenty 
varieties of weeds to strnggle with. 

What has caused the difierence, we repeat ? 
Nothing but sun-light Other things have 
not been quite equal, we know, but m^ 
enough inequalitjr has there been to cause tbs 
great disparity. The snn-light has been the 
great cause of difference ; and this is, in our 
opinion, the great cause of baby-mortality ; 
and we may add, since we are right upon it, 
the greatest cause of that feminine decay and 
debility so much deplored now-a-days. 

We do not care bow much is attributed to 
bad seats in school-houses as the cause of spi- 
nal complaints in girls and women, nor to 
tight lacing — though we say ^e on this latter 
cause — the great reason why our women and 
children, and sedentary men, do not get half 
sun-light enough. The blood has not suffi- 
cient opportunity €o become — ^we don't know 
but we shall have to coin a word — solarized, 
or, in good old Anglo Saxon, does not get 
sufficiently sunned. 

Air oxydizes or oxygenates the blood, 
and we are apt to think that oxygen is about 
all the blood wants to make it healthful and 
invigorating. This is a mistake, and a veiy 
sad one too. It wants solarizing also, and 
thus will take up some chemical element tbit 
has always been found necessary to complete 
and perfect health. Many of children's com- 
plaints and very many more of women's ills 
and diseases would undoubtedly vanish away 
before sunlight and never return. 



thumb nail. The out-door liver is full of] But we build our houses and our carriages, 
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and make parasols and umbrellas, as if sun- 
light will be a deadly foe to our peace and 
quiet. We turn night into day for our large 
parties, balls, and social assemblies, and day 
into night for purposes of sleep and repose. 
This is all wrong, and it acts dreadfully, dele- 
toriously, upon the health and powers of en- 
durance of the dear little children. 

To conclude all this long and incoherent 

article — call it a bitter pill if you please — we 

sum up by saying, that we do consider the 

deaths of half the children before the age of 

fiye years, as deliberate murder — not with 

malice aforethought, but rather with kindness 

without thought — in just about nine cases out 

of ten of infant mortality. Sometimes the 

death is all prepared before the birth, and 

sometime^ afterwards, but in most cases it is 

done just as certainly as if done with a cord, 

or with arsenic. And we consider the great 

preventives of infant mortality to be in these 

things, properly applied — fresh air, pure 

water, free exercise, and abundant sun-light, 

together with plain and unadulterated food. 

In other words, if you would make children 

live and be healthful, treat them exactly as 

you would plants, or as you would young 

animals. 

This is our theory, and our advice. And 
our advice as to the practice of teachers is to 
say as little as possible about the education 
and government, and treatment of children 
at home, but in some way, by a kind of per- 
sonal magnetism, to induce in the minds of 
all with whom they come in contact, ideas 
like the above for theory, but more particu- 
larly to indxice men, women and children to 
practice them. R. 



[For the R. I. SchoolmMter.] 
«Ib this an Answer P" 



The July number of the Schoolmaster cott*^^ 
tains an article which ought to be considered^^; 
of sufficient importance to have an immedi»;:> 
ate answer. As others may not view the*: 
question in the light which I do, and, there* 
fore not be willing to take the trouble to aiH '' 
swer it, the following remarks are offered. 

By yielding his right to the seat so readiljr, 
and without any explanation, the original ae^ 
cupier of it gave the claimant an impressiooi 
that he was right in demanding possessioDy 
and, so thinking, did not hesitate to use tW 
rude language imputed to him. The omissioii - 
of an explanation was not called for by ** true 
politeness," but it could have been made iB 
a civil manner, void of any intention to offend, 
or brow-beat, and a lesson given to the stran- 
ger for his study in future travelling, and one 
which ought to have been given for the sake 
of other mild and civil persons who are se 
frequently made to suffer from the rudenesi 
of fellow travellers. A talk between theae 
two men would probably have elicited froa 
the offender the fact, as it was probably ontfy 
that seeing him apparently located in another 
seat, the circumstances of an article being 
lefl in his former seat did not seem to war* 
rant this occupancy of two places in the carg| 
and hence his rade conduct. Human nature 
is much the same, and that a soft answer will 
turn away anger, is as true as when first 
written. But the trotiblc is, that this sofl an- 
swer is so seldom given, that in most cases the 
offender is left to believe that he is really in 
the right, but his opponent was too angry to 
allow the truth. 

In this case, therefore, "true politeness ** 
required the original occupant to explain the 
fact of his seemingly using two seats at one 
time, and the other would, undoubtedly, have 
reciprocated the civility, and apologized for 
his unintentional rudeness. An occurrence 
which interested me forty years ago, taught a 
If youth be trifled away without improve- 1 lesson concerning mutual explanations which, 
mcnt, manhood will be contemptible, and old [the above question has brought to my re- 






Mental Di8CipliK]<!, the exercise of the 
faculties of the mind, the quickening of ap- 
prehension, the strengthening of memory, the 
forming of a sound, rapid and discriminating 
judgment, are of more impottance than any 



store of learning. 



age miserable. 
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EDITOR'S DEPARTMENT. 

Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Inititute of Instruction. 

Soon after mailing the August number of the 
SduxAnuister, we rode o£f to Springfield, that most 
delightftil of all valley and river towns, to e^joy 
the annual gathering of patient, toiling, consci- 
entious, inquiring teachers. Wo cannot tell, 
much less write, how much good it does us to go 
among practical worldng teachers, to talk with 
them^ to mingle with them, to sit among them 
and listen to the same glorious truths, and to 
drink in the grand and holy influence that such 
a gathering of good and devoted men and women 
always bring with them. If we did not obtain a 
single new thought, or hear a word of good ad- 
vice, we should be well paid by the simple influ- 
ence that we should imbibe in the society of such 
persons. Virtue would go out of them and heal 
many of our mental cares and ailments, as soon 
as we should come near them, without our saying 
a word, asking a question, or even without our 
touching the hem of a garment. For such rea- 
sons as these we delight to attend these meetings. 
We generally contrive to keep the peace with our 
tongue, and listen, fully approving the old Greek 
doctrine in its maxim : " Speech is silvern ; Si- 
lence is golden." Other men know better how 
to talk, and they appear to eigoy it. So we sit 
and keep up a sort of mental sifting of what they 
are saying, trying by a sort of adroit caution and 
apt discrimination, to pick out the grains of 
wheat fit to plant in our memory, and likely to 
germinate there and produce good fruit. All this 
happened at Springfield, and we have a word 
that has already grown to ripeness, which we 
shall say bye and bye. 

The meeting was an excellent one — well 
planned, well conducted, well attended, and well 
improved. The ofllcers had given attention to 
the exercises beforehand, and not a thing failed. 
The weather was unpropitious to be surc, but at 
least three hundred teachers were present, and 
they enjoyed the meeting heartily. It is proper 
to give some account of these exercises. 

Mr. Kingsbury, who has presided over his 
school in Providence for thirty years with so 
much usefulness, was in the chair; and the suc- 
cess of the meeting was owing in not a small 
degree to the quiet energy, dignity, promptness 
and kindness, which always characterize him and 
attend his actions. The public exereises con- 
sisted of lectures or addresses, and discussions, 
together with remarks upon their topics and 
methods. 



At the opening of the meeting, after prayer by 
the Rev. Dr. Osgood, Mayor Phelps, of Spring- 
field, made a pleasant address, welcoming the 
teachers to the goodly city, and to the kind hospl> 
tallties of the people of Springfield. He was 
followed by the President, Mr. Kingsbury, in 
some pertinent and profitable remarks. A timft 
was then devoted to social intercourse, conversa* 
tion, and pleasing reunions of old friends. After 
this there were more remarks by Hon. William 
B. Calhoun, the first President of the Institute, 
and by others. This portion of the exercises 
was profitable and contributed to fiise the hearts 
of all into good feeling and fellowship, and pre- 
pared the way for the very agreeable and im- 
proving exercise of the meeting. No meeting 
has been attended by a heartier sympathy and 
good will, and, considering the inclement weath- 
er, none has been better ^attended. We shall 
long remember it with satisfaction. 

On Tuesday evening. Dr. Walker, President of 
Harvard University, gave an excellent address, 
in which he contended for " The Right of every 
Child to, and the Duty of the State to give him 
a Thorough and Extended Course of Education." 
The address contained many more thoughts than 
words, and abounded in sound and just views of 
education, and its uses and effects. Ho ascribed 
to teachers themselves a great share in the work 
of reviving the interest of the community in the 
subject of public instruction; paid a beautify 
tribute to our forefathers for their wise zeal and 
forecast In establishing schools and seminaries; 
insisted on making free provisions for the higher 
education of the aspiring in all ranks of society; 
demanded a more extensive range of study in, 
and a larger preparation for, our colleges; and 
closed by dwelling upon the great lesson of the 
discourse, and urging the necessity for greater 
thoroughness in drilling and training in the ele- 
ments of knowledge, and in the practice of 
morality and virtue. He spoke of some of the 
signs and tendencies of the age that seem to 
make this demand imperative, and to force it 
upon the attention of every philanthropist. 

After the address, Messrs. Pcrrj', Bulkley, 
Hodges, Cooke and Richards made comments and 
remarks. 

On Wednesday morning, Messrs. Lincoln, of 
Brown University, and Shcrwin, of Boston, read 
papers on the '* Relative Importance of the Clas- 
sics and Scientific studies in our Educational 
course." Both papers were excellent, and seemed 
to us not to be much in antagonism. They 
seemed to agree that for some, the Classics, and 
for others, the Sciences, were the most profitable 
studies, that each branch was necc^isarj- to a 
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; DamdlM,] 
New LonkA,< 



ewyWr «d»eatirjs, aad tbj< boik 

fnawa anef aL VviA»^U0x lioooSn iadHni mcrtHl Axki 

fittt tbe ftsdr of tbe OMtact 

dftnAf^^tt the whfAt man 

MMtlMrtk^J; vti>: Mr. f^iMTvhi cocunded that deace, K. L; 

tiM; itudf of Um: ScMiKaet tends BMMt direcdr to XaAaa Hc4ffnv Xcmvk, X. J.; WiDital 

muke men iaveotire and fthnnrd, leif-relijuit and aas, BoiSoo; WorthiBgioii Hoolur,Kef 1 

pnM:ti«aJ. Conn.; Zaimoa Skhaids, Washiogton. 

A/Urr the icadinj^ of the papen Mr. Hammond John D. Philbrick, XewBiitain, Coim.; 
fpok« t/rkilr, and asked whal was the design of Bnlkkj. BtdoUth, X. T.; Samuel F.pfk 
•tttdf ? If it U to prepare for the simple dntr of Me. ; Thomas Shenrzn, Boston; D. B. 
on« day with an^itber, then one oonne of stodr Jamaica Plain; Jacob Batchelder, 
may Mcm (je»t; but if ft is to i^ire the broadest bridge Smith, Xonrich, Conn.; Gcoigel 
culture aftfl severest discipline to the whole sonl, well, Groton. 
then another course may be bcbt. - Becording SecrHarieB — George AQen, Jr, 

At n oVkKjk, A. M., Mr. Knceland, of Roxbu- ton; A. M- Gaj. Chazlestown. 
ry, «l4tllvcn-d an BtVlnHH on " The Objects to be 2>«»«rer— William D. Hcknor, Boston. 
nUtH'A at in T«ar;hing." The aim of the teacher Ciimtorf— Nathan Metcalf, Benjamin ^ 
U not ho mmh to uhow how to do things, as to ,°*™. Samnel Swan, Boston. 
di;v«l<;p iMiWur to do thcra; not so much to aid! Ccnsorf— Chas. J. Capen, Joseph H«le, Jfl 
tli« Ur\trUU'r wtholani who can get along without Bate«, Boston. 



Ill in, as U» emv>urflgo ttio dull, and to make 
" dull tM'M progressive." The power to use lan- 
guage U Ui Im! cultivated, the lovo of beauty to 
txt tMiight, tti« Imuginatioa cultivated, and the 
tnontl fiu'itUUm (lini'Ipiincd. In short, tho tcach- 
fr'n nun nIioiiIiI Ihj to nmko and fashion men to 
iUti hlf/lu'kl Ntylu of bcuuty, gro&c, Htrcngth, and 

tUH'illlK'MN. 

Ill titti «ft«M'iionn that veteran teacher, William 
UiUHi«ll, I'iMid n pHpcr containing "HuggcKtions 
In h'Kitnt lo lhi« c ipiM'ntloiiii of the (nHtitutc." IIo 
\vuuli| luivo cuiuintttccM nppoiiitcd who should 
iimltH II poii« lit thi^ amuiiil mcctliigH, more or 
1(«H« I'lutMimle, on a lurgu variety of practical 
lopli'H, and lit) woiiht have lionrdM of teachers ap- 
piihile t who NliimM examine all caiicUdateH for 
IliU liMpnriHUt orttee, and admit them to the 
•• pmliMBlon " or ••e«n|M»mtlon" of teachern. 

tlnu. Ml'. Ihunuid wJMhed tho Uihrary of the 
liiiitiuie, iHiw In Motion, miKht he nmdo more 
aviiltiihle, and thai the liiKiltnto nii^'ht In some 
\\i\^ pioiuoie the exehuuKO and distribution of 
diM'Uiiieutrt. 

The lull^^\l^^f oitteei'M were then unanimously 
eln I«mI Inr the en^nlnif >ei\r: 

/♦n »,./. lit ,1idiu Klu^^hnry, Vwvldcnro, R. I. 

1».>' /*m,^iJimN Samnel IVtle.-*, Uoxburi'; 
Ihiniii-i {^tiu**, rhtxideuee, U. I.; (lidoon F. 
Thiuei^ Uo'.ton; U»M\|amln (Jivenleaf, llnidl'optJ; 

\\m\\\ Mmh»dl» Noo.lham: WlUlttm Uw^Jsell, I^n- ing of our country was as much obtained J*^ 
e«Mei» \W\\\\ Uiun«ud, Uart(\n>l» Conn.; Wil- school as in school, and comprcbcDded ai* 
Hum U. Weli-*, t'hUu>;t», Ulimds; Over U. S*in- educated or trained practical sense and shSf 
\\\\\\\, UopKlut\»n» N. U,; Alt\xHl lirw«lo»if, uess^of our people. The agencies fof jj^V^' 
Ut^^okhUi N, >; J^olonum Ad«ms. Nathan vanccment of learning were schools, the n 
UUhopt \N dli.uu IV MX an. lUxMon; Chjirlos the press, and vol ontarr associations, as 13-oe 
NoithenJ, N«^\x !^>l,\«n.Oo.\i» : S.m\r 1 S. (»nvnc and libraries. All coloration tends ditw^tj 



Counadlors — Daniel Mansfield, Csml 
Samuel W. King, Lynn; D. P. Galloap, 
A. A. Gamwell, providence, E. I. ; Solomoi 
ner, NewToit; J. W. Allen, Norwich, 
Charles Hotchins, Providence, B. L; H 
Woolson, Portland, He. ; Alphcus Crosbr, 
ton; Calvin P. Penncll, Yellow Spring. 
Samuel John Pike, Lawrence; Zuinglios Gi 
Providence, R. I. 

At 3 o'clock, P. M., Professor Haven, of 
hcrst College, gave an admirable addzess 
" The Claims of Mental Science to a pUoe la 
School-room." This science was affirmed 
most of all important for a teacher to know 
Oftmuch as it gives the knowledge of the 
on which tho teacher is to work. How could 
one expect to bring forth divine harmonies 
tho piano or organ, when he had only gi 
attention to the slip pie tunes he was to play, 
had neglected to study the keys and stops of 
Instrument to be used? No more could 
teacher be prepared to accomplish the great 
poses of education, or imparting know 
when he had only learned th^jgjowledgc, wA 
knew nothing of the mind on whi^' is his spe 
cial business to operate. ^^ 

In tho evening, Hon. George S. Boiu^ttC^^ 
a most interesting address on '* Learnin^^ ^ 
\pplications to Labor." He said that thc^ 
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5^^ kte labor, for when we buy or hire labor, we 

t so much buy and hire the physical strength 

wers of thews and muscles, as the intelli- 

and mental rigor and cultivation. An ig- 

t community is a poor community, and so 

immoral one. Education is favorable to 

, and learning has done more for labor and 

Is than these have done for it. 

Thursday, at 9 o'clock, A. M., there was a 

discussion by Messrs. Crosby, of Westfleld, 

of Newark, Thayer, of Boston, Bulkley, 

rooklyn. Miner, of Providence, Barnard, of 

brd, and Morse, of Nantucket, on "The 

means of awakening an interest in the 

da of parents in relation to the education of 

r children." The discussion was able, and 

gested among other things, that the teacher 

uld love his work and pupils, and become ac- 

ntcd with their parents, and by frequent 

ts to children and parents, he should aim to 

ng the community to appi-eciate the benefits 

education; that schools ought to be well 

ded and supplied with good school-books, not 

bo too fVcquently changed. 

Al 11 o'clock, A. M., Hon. H. Barnard, LL. D., 

a lecture in continuation of the subject 

ve noted. Schools ought to be regulated by 

iw, and absentees fined or compelled to attend. 
He expressed the opinion that our schools are 
^mpportcd on a wrong basis; that the only true 
^)asis is to allow the State to support the schools 
in part, and to compel the parent to support them 
ptn part also. He would have supplementary or 
flndustrial schools, or Reformatory Institutions a 
part of the general plan, and public libraries 
should be established. And something should 
be done to reward good teachers for extraordi- 
nary success in teaching. 

At 2 o'clock, P. M., Mr. Boutwell controverted 
some of the ideas above advanced, and showed 
very conclusively, that the only proper system of 
schools is that of Free Schools— in which the 
State, or town, or community pays all, and the 
rich and poor meet on equal terms. He would 
even go so far as to provide books at the public 
expense, and he could acccept no platform but 
that which makes it the duty of the State to edu- 
I cate every child, 

Mr. Barnard, in reply, stated that while he de 
' %ed public schools, he deprecated the idea of 
^ government schools," prescribed and forced 
^ fon the people by an officer in whom they could 
^^e no interest. 

'^\i 3 o'clock, P. M., Bishop Clark, of Provi- 
^ ^ gave a first-rate address, which we cannot 
l'^^'(%rt even in part. It ^is nobly conceived and 
sentiment. He insisted especially on 
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adapting instruction in some degree to the 
idiosyncracies of individuals, and on paying 
great attention to practical and theoretical 
thoroughness in all the methods, modes and sub- 
jects of education. 

This was the close of the exercises of the In- 
stitute, and after resolutions of thanks and some 
noble remarks by the President, the gentlemen 
and ladies of the Institute separated, having been 
much profited and pleased by their sojourn in 
the goodly and hospitable city of Springfield. 

In the evening there was an address on the 
" Education of the Sexes in the same Schools," 
by Miss Susan B. Anthony, of Rochester. The 
address was the most pointed and pungent of all 
the exercises, and had certainly great merit. 
Most of Miss Anthony's positions were true and 
well argued; and we hardly see how it is possible 
to escape her conclusions that it would be profita- 
ble fbr society to educate women as thoroughly 
as it educates men; and they ought to be, in the 
main, educated together, and taught the same 
branches. But amidst her arguing on this point 
there was much said that tended towards the 
doctrines technically called "woman's rights," 
which if we admit at all, it would be with very 
great modifications. In asserting and defending 
these last doctrines there is a premise generally 
concealed, but nevertheless certainly implied, 
that marriage, to woman, is a calamity to bo 
dreaded always, and avoided as long as possible. 
We by no means admit this. 

After all that can be said about this woman's 
right's question, we are willing to trust our wo- 
men-kind with all the rights and privileges they 
want, and we presume we have precisely the same 
confidence in the good sense of all other women 
in this matter. They have instincts, and a very 
sound and judicious common sense, and we are 
not afraid, if they are educated as liberally as 
men can be at the best Yale or Harvard in the 
land, that they will do anything to overturn the 
long established order of things. We are not 
afraid to say in the words of Miss Margaret Ful- 
ler, " let them be sea-captains if they want to be." 
And we will wager anything that they will do 
just as Miss Fuller did. Instead of being sea- 
captains, they will fall in love, and marry, and 
make just the best wives and mothers in the 
whole land. The dear creatures, we say, educate 
them with a strong and noble method, in all good 
and useful science, literature and art, and give 
them their own sweet wills, and they'll not bring 
any discredit on this world, we'll warrant. This 
is our theory of woman's rights. 

Meanness is always worse than Misery — sin 
than suffering. 
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went away believing her an angel. She used to 
stop or settle more quarrclH than all the lawyers 
and preachers put together; and as to caring 
those kinds of diseases which make young peo- 
ple so ill and so foolish, about the age of eighteen 
or so, not all the doctors in the country could 
show half as long a list of cases completely 
cured. She was a blessing to the town. 

Not many days since we fell in with another— 



aunt Carrie of B- 



who is wiser than the an- 



cients, or than all her teachers, and who delights 
to give good advice. You cannot be in her com- 
pany an hour, even if you are a total stranger, 
without being told that " if she were in your 
place she would do so and so," or that " Miss 
Such-an-one, or Mr. Somebody, who is in exact- 
ly your circumstances, asked her opinion, and 
she advised such a course ; '* and then she follows 
up her advice persistently by asking you, *'If 
now you really do not think it would be for your 
best interest to avail yourself of the suggestion ?" 
Thus she acts on that old and favorite maxim of 
war, that when you have gained an advantage; 
over your enemy, you should by all means press 
it to the utmost. She presses every advantage, 
for if you seem to admit by a nod, or an " ah," 
that you are assenting to the advice, she tells you 
how glad she is to hear that you have good sense, 
and asks you if you will not begin to act on the 
advice at once. Why, the other day she tortured 
a stranger who accidentally met her at a water- 
ing place the day before, with a two hours' lec- 
ture of advice about the proper mode of educating 
children. The stranger had, according to what 
we could overhear, far better notions than she, 
and actually had the better of the argument, but 
then she was so provoked and disgusted, that 
she was made really unhappy by the circum- 
stance. Now aunt Carrie, however rich and 
fashionable, or however well educated, is by no 
means lady-like, thus to obtrude her opinions 
upon every friend and chance acquaintance that 
she meets. She does no good by the means, but 
actually does a vast deal of harm. She lacks 
both common sense and christian charity, and 
makes herrelf often really hated, and always verj' 
disagreeable. 

The long and short of all this essay is, that one 
must be very wise and very loving if he would 
be a good adviser. And that it is altogether 
better to abstain entirely from attempting to give 
advice at all. Talk with your friends, but do not 
advise them as you love them. 



plined minds — about a thousand young men, to 
begin the great battle of life, and a number annu- 
ally increasing, will enter the ranks of the teach- 
ers of our land. Success to them all, but espe- 
cially to those who are to recruit and increase the 
ranks of our own beloved profession. These 
colleges have conferred somewhere about one 
hundred honorary degrees as D. D. and LL. D., 
honors generally quite an empty compliment. 
One we note as having been conferred upon a 
modest, unassuming, laborious teacher. The 
Wesleyan University at Middletown, Conn., con- 
ferred LL. D. on Daniel Chace, Esq., who has 
patiently and thoroughly taught a Classical and 
Higher English School for twenty-five years. 
We are glad to see that a teacher's unobtrusive 
sphere still comes within the region of the hon- 
ors scattered so profuse.y by our colleges. 



American Association for the Advance- 
ment OP Science, at Albany. — This meeting, 
which commenced on Wednesday, August 20th, 
and a(J(joumed on Thursday, August 28th, ap- 
pears to have been the most successful of any 
meeting of the Association yet held, and perhaps 
the most interesting of any of the Educational 
or Scientific meetings held this season. It wtis 
very largely attended by the most distinguished 
men of our own country, as many as four hun- 
dred being present. About one hundredand fifty 
papers on various topics connected with science 
and its progress were presented, and most of 
them were read. Next year the Association is 
to meet in Montreal, on the r2th of August. 

The great event of the occasion was the dedi- 
cation of the Dudley Observatory, with an ad- 
dress by Hon. Edward Everett, and an additional 
donation of $50,000 by Mrs. Dudley to the Ob- 
servatory. We shall quote passages of this very 
beautiful a^ldress. We hope it may be widely 
circulated among the teachers of the country. 



College Commencements arc now all over. 
There have gone out from the firty or more of 
these institutions— most of them with well disci- 



State Reform School for Girls at Lan- 
caster, Mass.— The inauguration of this great 
charity and reformatory institution took place on 
the 27th of August. The exercises were in the 
open air, and consisted of addresses by H. B. 
Rogers, of Boston, Hon. George S. Bontwell, of 
Groten, His Excellency, H. J. Gardner, and oth- 
ers. The buildings are throe in number, each of 
which will contain about thirty pupils— giving 
each one an entire room. 

The school is designed to be a place for the 
reformation of girls who may be sent from all 
parts of the State between the ages of seven and 
sixteen. 
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Only write the words as you told them oflf to 
yourself when you were alone. Let them come 
out so naturally that they shall seem to write 
themselves. And then see if we were not right 
when we said this was a very pleasing exercise. 

You may bum them up, if you choose. You 
may hide them, or you may preserve them in a 
journal, an album, or a portfolio. Better not 
send them to the printer, unless a few of the 
choicest thoughts to ihe Schoolmaster — we make 
our bow to you — nor read them to any friend. 
Keep them to yourself a while, look them over 
after a few weeks and correct them carefully, and 
write again on the same topic. Try this very 
simple and very practical recipe for self-improve- 
ment. Take it as you do medicine, three times 
a day ; and after a year's trial, come and tell us 
if it does not work like a charm. Will you not ? 



at once make it the text-book of his schooL 
our recommendation shall cause one teacher 
get the book and study it, we shall reckon 
we have done him a special favor. 



drflk^i 



Have you considered how great a thing it is to 
be a teacher, and to stand at the fountain whence 
springs the source of man's usefulness? And 
have you thought how ea.sy for you to drop into 
that fountain ingredients that shall embitter or 
sweeten the whole current of life, even where it 
is broadest and strongest? When the people of 
Israel complained to the old prophet of the bit^ 
temess of the waters of their land, he only went 
to the springs and put in a little handful of salt; 
and all the waters as they flowed forth were 
thereafter sweet and pure. So the the teacher 
stands at the place where bubbles up the stream 
of all influence, and he can throw in there silent- 
ly and surely the salt of good principles, which 
shall make the waters go with healing wherever 
they wander. Oh, beware then what you say, 
and what you do. Make honesty your rule and 
fidelity your practice. 



R.I. State Normal School.— The Fall i 
of this Institution commenced on Monday, 
tember 8th. The excellent teachers are all 
continue in the school, and they will be even b 
ter than ever prepared for their duties, 
course of instruction in the school is [eminent 
practical, combining academic studies and di8(^^ 
pline, with professional training and special 
ling for the work of the teacher. 

We have several times said how necessary 
deem an attendance at such a school for a b9^ 
ginner in the work of teaching. It will 
much opportunity to review school studies, t$^ 
become familiar with methods of communi( 
knowledge, with the proper order and arranglM^ 
ment of a school, and with the means and apptl^^ 
ances to be used in the government of children*^' 
Every teacher ought to attend it. We realty: 
wish we could find encouragement enough togel';^ 
up another special course this autumn. Whai^j 
say the people ? 



First Book in Arithmetic, by Dana P- 
Colburn, Principal of the Rhode Island State 
Kormal School, is published by H. Cowperthwait 
& Co., Philadelphia. It is in appearance one of 
the most attractive books of the kind we ever 
saw. As to its matter, its opening lessons are 
simple, and every part is accurate and perspicu- 
ous. Its arrangement and development are sys- 
tematic and progressive. It includes all the 
essential operations on numbers, and is the most 
complete treatise on mental arithmetic yet pub- 
lished. Though it may not wholly supercede the 
admirable treatise on mental arithmetic by the 
other and older Colburn, yet a friend says to us 
it is a decided improvement — an opinion which 
we do not hesitate to endorse. Kvery teacher 
should have it for his own use, even if he cannot 



Read This.— Let us make a suggestion ti>i 
teachers — that when they enter upon their wini 
schools they get up a club in the school or 
trict, to take the R. I. Schoolmaster. We 
furnish the last half of the volume, commend 
with this number, for forty cents, or tlie wholBfi 
volume to such teachers as will get ten subacrt-' 
bers, for sixty-five cents. Who will try it? 



Mass. State Reform School for Bots.— * 
The school at present numbers 570 boys. Of' 
these 140 are employed on the farm ; 120 in manu- .-: 
facturing shoes, of which more than 500 paixs' 
are made daily; 116 in sewing and knitting; QOfxkr 
makmg cane scats, while others are made useAil <^^ 
in the laundry, cooking and other departments. 



Brown University has honored itself by- 
conferring LL. D. upon John Kingsbury, Esq.^^,. 
of Providence, who has been an unassuming jet^^ 
energetic and enlightened teacher and educatioBc 
ist for thirty yeai's. Dr. Kingsbury deserves 
honor, and old Brown will never repent this good 
deed. 



The Salaries of the teachers of the High 
Schools of Boston is fixed at $2,400, with an an- 
nual increase of $100 till it amounts to $2,800, 
and the snb-masters at $1,(500 ^\ itli the same in- 
crease till it amounts to $2,000. 
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SCHOOL EXERCISES. 

SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS. 

1. Who was called the Morning Star of English 
Poetry? 

2. What was the reign of Queen Elizabeth dis- 
tinguished for, in regard to literature? 

3. What distinguished author was called the 
Wizard of the North? 

4. The " nomme de plume " of Professor John 
Wnson ? 

5. Who was the first Poet Laureate of England ? 

6. Name the country and century of the fol- 
lowing persons : — Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, 
Boccacio, Petrach, Dante, Goethe, Schiller, Heine, 
Lamartlnc. 

7. Who was the " Com Law Rhymer? " 

8. What proportion of the English language is 
Saxon in its origin? 

9. What national languages are based on the 
Latin? 

10. What language is partly based on the Latin 
and partly on the Saxon ? 

11. What is meant by the Paris Conference? 

12. What very important movement has recent- 
ly taken place in Spain ? 

13. What new discoveries have been made in 
Africa? 

14. Describe the Overland route from India to 
England. 

15. Who is our Minister to England? 

1(5. Name the candidates for the Presidency. 

17. Who is called the Rocky Mountain Pioneer, 
and why ? 

18. In what degree of south latitude are the 
newly-discovcrcd gold mines of Brazil? 

19. Which is farther north, England or the New 
England States ? 

20. What apprehensions have been expressed in 
the English papers as to the policy of France to- 
wards Spain? 

21. How is it supposed this may effect the feel- 
ings of the English Goveinment regarding the 
annexation of Cuba to the United States? 

£. W. 
TKADE AND COUMERCE. 

1. If a farmer raises more corn than he needs 
for his own use, what does ho do with the re- 
mainder ? 

2. Does ho then purchase more corn, or some 
articles which he does not himself produce? 

3. Name some of them. 

4. Suppose the inhabitants of one region raise 
a great abundance of wheat, but have no coal ; 
and a neighboring district is rich in coal, but 



raises no wheat, what sort of trade is likely to 
arise between them ? 

5. One region has an abundance of cotton, 
but no facilities for manufacturing it; another 
possesses excellent advantages for manufa<'tur- 
ing, but produces none of the cotton-plunt. 
What trade takes place ? 

6. Can you tell me an instance of this ex- 
change in our own country ? 

7. The West Indies produce sugar, molasses, 
coffee, and oranges. Maine produces lumber, 
fish, and ice. How is the exchange made — by 
land or by water? 

8. The vessels in which this commerce is car- 
ried on must come to a safe harbor. There the 
cargo is landed for distribution through the coun- 
try, and thither the lumber, ice and fisli are 
broug|it for shipment to Cuba. A town therefore 
soon springs up. If there is a good harbor at 
the mouth of a navigable river a town is likely 
to arise at that point. s. 

The Newfoundland Telegraihic Ca- 
ble. — It has already been announced b}- tele- 
graph tlyit the English steamer Propomis lias 
succeeded in safely laying down the Fultina- 
rine cable across the Gulf of St. LawrcTue. It 
appears that one end of the cable was secured to 
the telegraphic station at Cape Ray, and that it 
was paid out at the rate of five or six miles an 
hour, reaching Aspy Bay, Cape North, the other 
terminus, in from fifteen to sixteen hours. The 
deepest portions of the Gnlf are from one hun- 
dred and fift3*-six to two hundred fathoms. 
Communication was kept up constantly between 
the ship and the shore, while the cable was l»ein;^ 
laid. After arriving at Cape North, and wliile 
the ciibles were being secured on shore, a teHii)o- 
rary telegraph was fitted up under a tent, and 
electric communication fully established between 
the two shores of the Gulf— a distance of ei^^hty- 
five miles. 

We cut the above from a daily newspai>er, and 
beg to ask a few questions about it. We wish 
our readers who are scholars would answer as 
many of these questions as they can without -ro- 
ing to their geogniphics and atlases, and if they 
cannot so answer them, why then look them out. 

1. Where is this Cape Kay? 

2. Where is Cape North and Aspy Bay? 

3. Why is a telegraphic cable laid in tliis ])ar- 
ticular place ? 

4. What distant points is it to unite? 

5. Has any telegraphic cable been laid in the 
same place before, or been attempted? 

0. How many feet is the water where the caMc 
is laid? 
7. Of what is such a cable made ? 
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[For the B. I. Sehoolmuter.] 
A Hundred Yean. 

BT Amm iLaABxrB. 

A hnndred years, a hundred years, 

Oh, who can tell the might, 
The joy and sorrow, hopes and fears, 

Borne on their silent flight? 

Three score and ten, a long way seem. 
When viewed ftom life's fair mom, 

Bnt, oh, how like a fleeting dream. 
When three score years have gone. 

A hnndred years, a hundred years, 
Where are the m3nriad8 now, 

That journeyed through this vale of tears 
A century ago? 

Low echo sadly whispers " where," 

How solemn the reply; 
The white stones rise triumphant there, 

Where the dark yew trees sigh. 

A hundred years, a hundred years, 

On, through the vista vast 
Each portal opening wide appears. 

Who hath their entrance past? 

Like towering sentinel on high, 
They rise in fVowning gloom. 

But hasting on, the dim hours fly. 
And, oh I how soon they'll come. 

By moments 'tis long ages flow. 

Borne on the passing hour, 
E'en as to drops the oceans owe 

Their fearftd might and power. 

0*er life's dark restless, hidden sea, 

Time bears us hurrying on. 
But where will then our frail bark be. 

When a hundred years have gone? 



[For the B, I. Hchoolmaeter.] 
Home the Best School Again; 

— OR— 
MANNERS IN PUBLIC VS. MANNERS IN PRIVATE 

SCHOOLS. 

BT A SOHOOLMASRE. 

^Said Mrs. St. John to Aunt Humphrey 
one day, as she came in the door with her 
sewing in her hand : 

" Mrs. Humphrey, you are always glad to 
talk about schools and education, and I want 
to ask a great many questions to-day about 
our public schools." 

^* I am glad of it, Mrs. St. John, for nothing 
can be of so much consequence to our chil- 
dren as the means of education. And by 
means of education, I do not mean simply 
their school privileges. I mean their advan- 
tages for learning at home, and at church, in 
society and in business." 

^* But you do not think that children learn 
anything at home, or when at work, do you ? 
Why yes, I know they must learn something 
at home, and at church, and visiting, but then 
it can't be much." 

*< Yes it is the great part of learning afler 
all. The time that a child spends at school 
cannot be much of his whole school age. Six 
hours a day, or seven, if he is there at the 
noon recess, for five days in a week, are only 
thirty-five hours a week. And at forty weeks 
in the year, which is more than the average, 
.we have only one thousand four hundred 
hours a year, and counting fourteen hours as 
a waking day to a child, here are only one 
hundred days ia a year, or less than one-third* 
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Sa that comparatively a small portion of the 
chfld's time is spent at school unless he is in 
a private boarding school" 

** That is just what I came to talk about 
My John and Emily are getting to feel too 
old to go to school in the public school, and I 
don't see that they improve at all, especially 
in behavior. Now I have been talking with 
Mrs. Noman, who lives in the city, about this 
very thing, and what do you think she advises 
metodo?*' 

^ I really can't guess what Mrs. Noman 
would advise you to do. I know very well 
what is her practice with her girls. But then 
she is very rich and fashionable, and wants to 
make a sensation wherever she goes, and of 
course her daughters must be educated fash- 
ionably, and become showy. But you are 
not very rich and care less about show, and 
what she would have you do I am sure 1 can- 
not guess." 

" Well, she advises me to take Emily out 
of public school at once, and send her to Miss 

A— *8 school in P . And what do you 

think she says about it ? " 

" I am sure I don't know." 

** Why she says that Emily is pretty now, 
and will be, if she learns to show off, very 
handsome, and that if she can only acquire 
good manners and learn to talk well, she may 
make a fine lady ; and that I ought not to 
grudge a little part, or even all of her por* 
tion, to give her the accomplbhmentsj of a 
lady." 

** I am sorry she has been talking so fool- 
ishly to you." 

** Besides, she says that she has sent her 

daughter Jane to Miss A 's to school, in 

F ■ , and she is delighted with her progress. 
Why Jane liad always been at public school, 
and Miss Noman says it had made her really 
vulgar. She gave herself so much to her 
books that she would sit and read when friends 
came to call, and she sat so awkwardly in her 
chair, and walked so ridiculously, and ate so 
much like a brute, in fact, had lost all sort of 
good manners by going to public school, that 
she had to send her away to a private board- 
ing school where the company of students 



was select ; where there were no rude boys, 
and where the teachers were all gentlemen 
and ladies I " 

"Did Mrs. Ngman think that while her 
daughter was under her own eye two-thirds 
of the time she might be learning nuumen, 
if she would only take pains with her ? " 

<* But then you know the rudeness of a 
noisy school will counteract the good influence 
of home." 

** I do not know that our schools are noisy 
and rude, and I am sure they need not be so. 
And cannot boarding schoob be noisy and 
rude ? " 

Mrs. Noman says that her girls most not 
associate with all classes of children, espe- 
cially with those who are quite poor. In our 
public schools you know the rich and refined, 
and persons of her class, children who are 
accustomed to luxuries, and who see carpets 
and sofas, and pianos, and mirrors, and who 
wear silks, must sit on the same seats, and 
read in the same classes, and stand up for the 
same recitations along with those who do not 
know what a carpet is for a bare foot, who 
never see elegance, and who dress in coarse 
calicos or flimsy de Isunes, who dwell in filthy 
houses, and who care little for the cleanliness 
of their persons. And then she says this 
would not be half so bad if all these filthy 
children were girls. But they are boys, and 
many of them sell newspapers mornings and 
evenings, and learn to be disgusting by their 
loud and uncouth tones, and bold, bad ways, 
and others pick up old rags and ofial, and no- 
body knows what contagious diseases they 
may contract, and how dangerous they may 
thus become." 

" Well, Mrs. St John, you do make out a 
hard case against public schools, particularly 
as places for girls. Mrs. Noman must have 
been eloquent for you to catch so much of her 
spirit I never heard you talk half so well 
before. And I am really glad to hear what 
you have said. For if people think these 
things, the whole subject needs d'scussing." 

** It don't seem to me that this needs any 
discussing. It appears to be as plain and as 
true as anything can be." 
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^ Bat there are many tilings to be consid- 
ered in reference to this very [point That 
there are many bad children going to oar 
schools connot be denied. That the poor and 
the rich go to these schools alike and with 
common privUeges, and with common adyan- 
tages is also true, and I donbt if anything 
could be more for the permanent and increas- 
ing injury of the rich themselves, than to be 
wholly removed from the daily contact with 
the poor. I do not mean the vicioas, but the 
poor, and those who of coarse lack the means 
and opportunities to become refined. Christ 
says that the poor shall always be with men. 
And this is not simply on account of religions 
improvement, bnt also on account of ten 
thousand other advantages that they derive 
from contact with the lowly minded, the suf- 
fering, and those who really need assistance." 

^ Well, it may be so, but I don't see why 
my Emily may not be hurt by associating with 
the low and unrefined. They have no good 
manners, and it will tend to make her vulgar 
if she meets them often." 

^ The greatest dangers to all our children 
come not from the low vicious, but from the 
high vicious, and these are very often the rich 
and aristocratic. Many more children in this 
community are led astray by the selfishness 
and lordly airs and vanities of Esquire F — 's 
children, although they are so punctual at 
their prayers and Sunday school, than were 
ever hurt by old Jim Lamb's ragged, Sabbath 
breaking, swearing brats, as we call them. 
Our children are instinctively ashamed to 
imitate Jim's folks, but where is the child 
within five miles that does not almost burn to 

imitate the P 's, to get money to spend in 

dress or on fast horses, or in smoking, or in 
some other extravagance. No, no, Mrs. St* 
John, if I had my way, and were to attempt 
to keep bad manners and bad infiuences out 
of our schools, I should not drive away the 
poor, many of whom are very virtuous and 
deserving, and patterns of industry and honor, 
but if one class must go, it should be the rich, 
too many of whom are proud and selfish, 
though some of whom, thank Heaven, are 
the best of all people." 



*' But after all I had rather have my chil- 
dren associate with those who are rich, and I 
guess you had too, Mrs. Humphrey, notwith- 
standing all that you say. And Mrs. Koman 
says she will not have her children go to pub- 
lic school any more, especially her girls. 
And she says it cost her ahnost nine hundred 
dollars to send her Jane to the Female Semi- 
nary in^P , for only one year. Aad if 

she is able to do this, I think she did just 
right. I know all about your talk of Christiani- 
ty and equality, and all that, but after all we 
do all like to associate with those who are 
rich and aristocratic." 

« This does not make it always rigtit, nor 
by any means always profitable for us. You 
say it costs Mrs. Neman nine hundred dollars 

a year to educate her daughter in P , and 

that she does this chiefly on account of the 
neglect to cultivate good and polished man- 
ners in our public schools. Now let us look 
at the matter from several points of view. 
What are good manners, or what is politeness ? 
Evidently nothing more nor anything less 
than so behaving and conducting ounelves 
towards those with whom we associate, as to 
make them, as well as ourselves, feel perfectly 
at ease, and completely happy in each other's 
society. Or, in other words, to increase the 
mutual esteem of each for the other, and to 
enable each in some way to profit by inter- 
course with the other. The person who can 
at all times so conduct himself is truly polite, 
and has good manners. 

Now where is this art most likely to be best 
learned, in a company of aristocratic young 
misses, where each is selfish, and where the 
very etiquette tends to make all eager to out- 
display the others, or in a company of very 
different rank where some must condescend 
to inferiors as well as look up to superiors ? 

But much of what is technically called good 
manners relates to deportment at the table, 
the carriage on leaving or entering a room, 
the art of conversing pleasantly on trifles, 
and behavior in calls, visits, and at ceremo- 
nies. Now these things must be learned at 
home or at a boarding-school. Suppose Mrs. 
Noman, instead of sending her daughter away 
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from her table, to ieam how to hold her knife 
and fork, how to nse her mouth and teeth, 
how to treat servants who wait, and especially 
how to avoid criticising and faulting every 
diah of cookery while it is before her, had 
only given herself the trouble for the three 
meals a day during a single month to pay 
attention to Jane, and to make her sit erect 
and not dip her nose almost in her plate, 
to cultivate a mode of chewing without 
showing her teeth, and to teach her to be 
satisfied with what is on the table, and to wait 
until she herself has completed her meal be- 
fore she leaves the table, might she not have 
spared herself the vexation of seeing her girl 
so awkward, and of hearing so many com- 
ments on the duty of sending daughters to 
boarding-schools to acquire good manners? 
And might she not have saved some of the 
money foolishly spent at the rate of nine 
hundred dollars a year? Or let us make 
another supposition. Most fashionable board- 
ing schools for girls do not cost to exceed five 
hundred dollars a year, dress and all, and this 
sum is about the average. Now suppose Mrs. 
Koman has so many domestic and fashionable 
cares, that she cannot spend the time and en- 
dure the trouble of teaching her girls at the 
table, and of instructing them in their de- 
portment and carriage in the drawing-room 
among company, could she not for some four 
hundred dollars in the whole outlay, obtain 
an accomplished lady to be a governess and 
inmate in her family, who should devote her 
whole time and attention to her daughter 
when out of the public school ? She would 
ihus have her always under her own eye, and 
she would enjoy all the refining pleasures of 
home, all the advantages of a public school 
drill — the best drill that can be invented for 
either girl or boy — and be kept from that 
sickly, aristocratic sentimentality, and from 
all that penchant for novel-reading and love- 
sickness, that will in spite of everything grow 
up and thrive in a fashionable ladies' board- 
in «y-9chool. Or if she choose, she could with 
the five hundred dollars, hire a good teacher 
ot manners tor the public schools, and give 
her daughter and her sons, and half the town 
the benefit of his instructions gratis." 



*< Oh, yes, there are a great noany ways 
spending money. But how late it is getting.' 
and Mrs. St John began thinking what a 
culine woman Mrs. Humphrey was, and 
a horrid bore it was to listen to her, and m] 
aunt went on : 

** After all, Mrs. St John, as we 
weeks ago when we were talking about oarl 
boys, ^ home is the best school ' for mannen,[ 
for politeness, for discipUne in every good "■ 
practice and habit And so long as we make 
our homes — the best of us need not fear to 
take a little rebuke here — undo a great deal 
that the short school hours effect^ we <m^^ 
not to complain of bad manners in the pnUic . 
schools. Where we seek and are willing to ' 
pay for gentlemen and ladies to teach our 
common schools, and become gentlemen and 
ladies at home, and teach our children both 
by precept and example to be gentlemen and 
ladies at home, we shall have no reason to 
complain, but rather reason to rejoice, that 
all classes, rich and poor, rude and polidied, 
vulgar and well bred, meet and mingle in the 
common school, which will then be good 
enough for the most aristocratic, wealthy and , 
refined, and none too good for the poor, the 
ignoble, and the vicious and low bom." b. 




[TisiuUt«d from Hans Christfaii Andcnoii.] 
The Five Peas. 

There were five peas in a pea-shell ; they 
were green, and the shell was green, and 
therefore they fancied the whole world was 
green — and they had a right to be so. 

The shell increased in size, and so did the 
peas. They made very good domestic ar- 
rangements, placing themselves in a neat row. 
The sun sent its warm rays upon the pod, and 
the rain kept it fresh; they were sheltered 
and comfortable — had light by day and dark- 
ness by night, as it should be ; and the peas 
became larger and always more thoughtfiil, 
as they sat idle there, for as yet they had no 
companion. 

'* Shall we always be kept sitting here ? ** 

said they. *' We sliall become quite hardened 

[staying here so long. We cannot help fimcy- 
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ing that there must be something going on 
Qutside." 

Bat weeks passed on ; the pear became 
yellow, and the pod became yellow. '* The 
'whole world is turning yellow/' said they — 
ajid they had a right to think so. 

At length, they felt palling at the pod ; it 
"was broken off, and feU into a human hand, 
and from thence into the pocket of a jacket 
along with several other full pea-shells. 

"They will soon be opened," said they 
and they waited expecting it. ** Would that 
I cotdd foresee which of us will ramble the 
furthest," said the smallest pea — '* the shell 
"Will soon give way." 

" All must happen as it is ordained I " said 
the largest Crack went the pod, and all five 
of the peas rolled out in the clear sunshine. 
They lay in a child's hand ; a little boy looked 
at them, and remarked that they were nice 
peas for his pop-gan ; and one of them was 
forthwith consigned to the gun and shot away. 

" Now I fly away, out into the world ; catch 
me if you can," and it was off. 

" I," said another, ** shall fly straight to the 
sun ; it is a superb pea shell, and will be very 
comfortable for me." Off he went. 

" I shall sleep wherever I alight," said two 
of the others, " but we shall roll far enough," 
and they first rolled on the floor, and were 
then fired from the gun. 

^ All must happen as it is ordained ! " ex- 
claimed the last, as it, too, was shot away. It 
flew upon an old board under a garret win- 
dow, and alighted in a hole in the «wood, 
where there was some moss and soft earth . 
the moss covered it up, and then it lay hidden^ 
but not forgotten by its great Maker. 

" All must happen as it is ordained ! " it 
exclaimed. 

In the little garret dwelt a poor woman 
who went out daring the day to clean stoves, 
to chop firewood, or do any other manual 
work ! for though she was clever and capable 
of doing many better things, she was extreme- 
ly poor ; and at home in her little chamber 
Jay her dc-iiighter, a half-grown girl, so slender 
and delicate ; for a whole year she had been 



confined to bed, hovering between life and 
death. 

" She is going to her little sister," said the 
woman. " I had these two children ; it was 
hard work for me to support them both, but 
it pleased our Lord to take one of them from 
me ; would that I might be permitted to keep 
the other who is still with me ; but God does 
not see fit to separate them, and she is going 
fast to her little sister." 

The sick girl, however, lived on ; she lay 
patiently and still the whole day, while her 
mother went out trying to earn something. 

It was spring, and early one morning just 
as the mother was going out to her day's la- 
bor, the sun shone brightly through the little 
window down upon the floor, and sparkled 
upon the panes of glass. 

^' What little green thing is that peeping up 
behind the window, and waving in the wind V" 
said the young invalid ; and her mother went 
to the window and opened it a little. 

" Why, it is a tiny plant," said she, " that 
has shot up with small green leaves. How 
could it have got into the crevice, I wonder ? 
It will be a little garden for you to look at" 

So the sick girl's bed was moved nearer the 
window, where she could see the little sprout- 
ing plant, and the mother went away to her 
work. 

« Mother, I think I am getting better," 
said the litde girl one afternoon. •* The sun- 
shine has been so warm to-day! the little 
plant thrives nicely, and I think I shall thrive 
too, and be able to get out into the bright 
sunshine. 

" Would to God you could I " exclsumed 
the mother ; but she feared that never would 
be. She put a littie stick close by the green 
sprout which had inspired her daughter with 
the pleasant thought of returning health, that ',;' 
twining round it, it might not be snapped by . 
the wind ; she fastened a bit of pack thread^ ' 
to the board, and tied the other end to a little 
projection above the upper frame-work of the 
window, that the tendrils of the young plant 
might have something to cling to, and creep 
up, as they grew longer \ and every day they 
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were obsezred to have run up higher and 
higher. 

'^ItidactuaUj beginning to floWer/' said 
iSb» woman one morning ;' and now also she 
began to entertain the hope and belief that 
her poor nek girl would recover. She had 
remarked that lately the child had been lively, 
and for the last few momings she had raised 
herself without assistance in her bed, and sat 
up, looking at her little garden of one plant 
'fho following week the girl was able to leave 
her bed for an hour or two. She sat cheer- 
fully in the warm sunshine near the open 
window, on the outside of which bloomed a 
lovely pes^flower. The little girl stooped her 
head and sofUy kissed the delicate blossom. 
That day was like a festival in the humble 
garret-room. 

^ A kind Providence has planted this sweet 
flower up here, and permitted it to thrive, in 
order to convey hope and gladness to you, my 
beloved child — and to me 1 " said the happy 
mother, smiling gratefully on the flower, as if 
it had been an angel-messenger from heaven. 

But what has become of the other peas — 
those others which were scattered abroad in 
the wide world ? *' Ckitch me if you can,** 
fell into the spout on a roof, and next into 
into a pigeons's craw, where it lay like Jonah 
in the belly of the whale. The two lazy 
ones landed in the same sort of place, and 
were eaten by pigeons, and certainly that 
watf becoming solidly useful ; but the fourth 
who aspired to reaching the sun, fell into the 
nasty gutter, and lay days and weeks in the 
stagnant water, until it became quite swelled. 

t«I am becoming enormously stout," said 
the pea ; " I shall burst at this rate. I am 
sure no pea was ever so la^e, and that none 
can equal me in size. I am the most remarka- 
ble, doubtless, of the five from the old pod." 

And the gutter agreed with it 

But the young girl stood at the window 
with sparkling eyes, with the glow of health 
upon her cheeks, and she folded her delicate 
white hands over the pea-blossom, and thanked 
the Giver of all good for it 

•< I prefer my pea ! " said the gutter. 



Is it Gome V 

The following is the poem that attracted tbe 
attention of the Marquis of LanSdowne, and in- 
duced him to make a present of £100 to the an- 
thoress. Miss Fbanceb Bbowx. 

Is it come 7 they said, on the banks of the Kfla, 

Who looked for the world's long-promised dajf , 
And saw but the strife of Egypt's toil. 

With the deserts sand and the granite gray. 
From the pyramid, temple, and treasured dead. 

We vainly ssk for her wisdom's plan; 
They tell us of the tyrant's dread— 

Yet there was hope when that day began. 

The Chaldee came, with his starry lore, 

And built up Babylon's crown and creed; 
And bricks were stamped on the Tigris shore 

With signs which oar sages can read. 
From Ninus' Temple, and Kimrod's Tower, 

The rule of the old East's empire spread 
Unreasoning faith and unquestioned power — 

But still. Is it come? the watcher said. 

The light of the Persian's worshipped flame. 

The ancient bondage its splendor threw; 
And once, on the West, a sunrise came, 

When Greece to her Freedom's trust was true; 
With dreams to the utmost ages dear. 

With human gods, and with godlike men. 
No marvel the far off day seemed near. 

To eyes that looked through her laiuels then. 

The Romans conquered, and revelled, too. 

Till honor, and faith, and power were gone; 
And deeper old Europe's darkness grew, 

As, wave after wave, the Goth came on. 
The gown was learning, the sword was law. 

The people served in the oxen stead; 
But even some gleam the watcher saw, 

And ever more, Is it come? they said. 

Poet and Seer that question caught. 

Above the din of life's fears and ftets; 
It marched with letters, it toiled with thought. 

Through schools and creeds which the earth 
forgets. 
And statesmen trifle, and priests deceire. 

And traders barter our world away — 
Tet hearts to that golden promise cleave. 

And still, at times, Is it come? they say. 

The days of the nations bear no trace 

Of all the sunshine so ftu* foretold; 
The cannon speaks in the teacher's place— 

The age is weary with work and gold. 
And high hopes wither, and memories wane; 

On hearths and altars the fires are dead. 
But that brave faith hath not lived in vain— 

And this is all that our watcher said. 
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[¥nm Ihd Hevbuypoci (Uait.) Buald.] 
J Edaoation. 



'<! insist,'' said Daniel Webster, «<tfaat 
^ere is no charity, and can be no charity in 
^hat system of instruction from which Chris- 
tianity is ezdnded." Perhaps our school 
committee do not agree with Daniel Webster, 
and hundreds of other most mature minds ; 
certainly they do not, if the report they made 
in relation to schools in Ward Six, published 
yesterday, in which they speak of the power 
of education to stay vice, expresses their true 
opinion. It is not a fallacy of theirs alone, 
however, but commonly entertained and often 
declared, and for that reason we notice it In 
New England education is a hobby that is 
well nigh ridden to death. The natural in- 
terest that all feel for their children, and what- 
ever tends to elevate and improve their chil- 
dren, has made the public often listen to the 
wildest dreams and the greatest fallacies from 
those who would seek popular favor by claim- 
ing to be the special friends of public instruc- 
tioQ — ^by which they have meant intellectual 
elevation — ^for the old systems which are de- 
nounced looked much more after moral cul- 
ture than is now deemed advisable ; indeed 
it has been thought best even in this Puritan 
State of Massachusetts, to dissever education 
fiKNBi religion. 

All imaginable good and escape from all 
possible evils have been ascribed to education. 
It was not enough that ^ learning was power,** 
but it was riches and virtue and happiness, or 
it was said to be the means by whichall these 
were attained. We were toki that every 
•cbool'^ionse rendered one less prison necessa- 
ry, and what we spent to instruct we saved 
in punishing. If by education they intend 
the simple imparting of knowledge — and this 
is all the meaning common use gives the word 
— ^nothing is fiirther fixm the truth. Intellec- 
tual culture may be a great curse to an indi- 
vidual or community^ It always is, unless 
accompanied by a corresponding amount of 
moral power. That is the worst condition of 
a nation when its head shakes its heart, for 
there is no vice or crime that that head may! 



not invent, and that may not grow in the 
shade where the heart should be. As indi- 
vidual examples, ta)[:e a Byron or a Bona- 
parte ; as a national example, look at France 
before her revolution in the last century! 
Why, seven-eighths of all the villany of this 
world — of all the systems of oppression, rob- 
bery and fraud — have originated with the 
intellectual and refined, and all statistics show 
that as education, apart from religious instruc- 
tion, has increased, in the same ratio imd even 
more has crime increased. This has been the 
case here in Massachusetts, and we might 
quote Grovemor Biiggs^ Attorney General 
Clifford, and others, in support of the asser- 
tion. The Mayor of Boston, Bigelow, a few 
years ago, said, *<at the rate with which vio- 
lence and crime have recently increased, our 
jails, like our ahns-houses, however capacious, 
will be scarcely adequate to the imperious re- 
quirements of society." And without quoting 
anybody, look at the great number of the 
more enormous crimes that are committed. 
The jails of Boston and New York are full 
of murderers, all the time. Nor is it true, as 
we are often told, that these persons are all 
of the low and ignorant Look over a list of 
the swindlers, forgers, and even murderers, 
and you find a good proportion from the pro- 
fessions, the clergy, physicians, and lawyers — 
and what are not found there, the railroad 
offices, banks, and stores can supply. 

We have no tables by us showing the pro- 
portion of the educated and uneducated 
among our criminals ; and it would not show 
truly if we had, for the ignorant are most 
likely to get caught ; but the chaplain of the 
Auburn State Prison, New York, recently 
gave a list as follows : 



Educated. Unedacated. 

Murder 3 4 

Manslaughter 10 4 

Incest 4 1 

Sodomy 2 

Grand Larceny 181 66 

Passing Counterfeit Money, 44 8 

Foiigeiy 71 3 

What is true there is true otherwheres. A 
London paper lately uttered this truth: <*It 
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tended and otben warped, as we would o*v 
children that were bom here with monstroo* 
heads and small bodiea, or with aims twke hm 
long, and legs twice too short. 

Give to your boys and giris that tiainii^ 
that a republican and christian people need — 
the use of hands, that every one may 
be induBtrioiu and do sometbing useful for 
their support — it is as necessary to know bow 

do as bow to think ; next in the develop- 
ment of mind, not by the hot-bed system, 
but by mature growth to strong reason ; and 
last and highest, let Ihem be reduced to the 
subjection of moral Uw, by instructioa in the 
school-house, and from the pulpt, and by the 
Greside, when they come in and when they 
go ont, when they rise up and when they at 
down, and npon all the occauons of life. 



It is stud that "Punctuality is the life of 
trade." It is no less true that it is ao impor- 
tant requisite in all our mutual tiannctiaat 
with othen. l*Dnctnality in meeting appoint- 
ments and pecuniary engi^ementa greatly in- 
creases tbe pleasure and the benefita sriwig 
&om our intercourse and oar dealings with 
one another. There is also a moral obiigatioii 
resting upon ns all in regard to this "■wtt^r 
which is but slightiy felt by those who Ihe 
out of the great marts of commercial boH- 

It b wrong for a man to squander his own 
time ; and it Is a greater wrong for him to 
lay others nnder the necessity of ajuandering 
theirs. A dozen men have business to trans- 
act tf^ther, and a meeting is appmnted at a 
specified hoar. Ten of them are on the spot 
at the appointed time ; but the othen linger 
behind. The ten can do nothing till the oih- 
ers arrive. Thej wMt and wait &r their ar- 
rival till half an hour has passed away, and 
thus the tatdy ones occasion in the agggn- 
gsle a loss of five boon to the others. I^va 
they a moral ri^t to subject thmr assodatea 
to that loss V Have they a right to rob tlM«i 
of what is more precious than gold 't Hay 
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they render such a portion of their existence 
useless ? 

Furthermore, the loss of that half hour to 
each, may occasion some derangement to their 
regular business, which may consume twice 
that amount of lime to put right, or it may 
cause a serious misfortune, or the failure of 
an opportunity to see a friend or a customer, 
and thus an important contract is lost May 
we thus needlessly subject our fellow men to 
damage, or exercise such a control over their 
interests ? 

A public meeting is to be held on the Sab- 
bath, or any other day, and three hundred 
people assemble at the time appointed. But 
the person or persons who are to conduct the 
exercises are not present, and the assembly 
wait for them fifteen minutes. Here then is 
a loss of seventy-five hours, equal to a little 
more than three days. Think now of the nu- 
merous schools in the State and in the coun- 
try, and of the multitudes of youth connected 
with them, and of the waste of time, which a 
want of punctuality on the part of teachers 
may necessitate. What a motive to prompt- 
ness in duty may be found in this fact 

Punctuality is intimately connected with 
Btrict integrity. Habits of negligence and 
tardiness afiect unfavorably the moral state 
of the mind. Those who have these habits 
come by degrees to disregard their promises. 
They think lightly of disappointing the just 
expectations of others, and of subjecting them 
to inconvenience and injury, A loose method 
of transacting business is a natural conse- 
quence, and a sense of moral obligation is 
blunted. It can be readily perceived that all 
this is inconsistent with strict integrity. 

But the man who is punctual in his busi- 
ness and his engagements, maintains a health- 
ful state of mind ; ho enjoys an approving 
conscience, and is usually distinguished for 
decision and energy of character. He who 
is faithful in the least is faithful also in much. 

Punctuality manifests conscientiousness, re- 
solution, and faithfulness in duty. It never 
&il9 therefore to secure the confidence of 
mankind. Persons who possess these quali- 
ties are relied upon. Their word is readily 

So 



taken ; and important interests are freely en- 
trusted to their care. It is not difficult tor 
these to obtain patronage in business, and 
usually prosperity attends them in whatever 
pursuits they engage. "He becometh poor 
who dealeth with a slack hand ; but the hand 
of the diligent maketh rich." *< Seest thou a 
man diligent in his business? He shall stand 
before kings : he shall not stand before mean 



men. 
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Education of Females. 



[Wo find in the j^. Y. Home Journal^ extracts 
from a published Lecture by Dr. Cushman, prin- 
cipal of the Mount Ycmon Ladies School, in 
Boston. Wo have room only for a few extracts.] 

" And do yon ask me what we consider 
education has to do with making a good wife 
and mother f You will perhaps say that this 
matter belongs rather to the domestic sphere 
than to the school. There is certainly much 
force in the remark. And what is so oflen 
said — that a good wife must be sought where 
the domestic influences are what they ought 
to be, and is seldom to be found where they 
are defective, is mainly true. A daughter 
who has been reared in habits of indolence, 
or selfishness, or self-indulgence, disorder, for 
example, is very apt to carry these evils, from 
the family in which she was reared, into the 
family of which she is to be the head. 

We maintain, therefore, that instructions 
on topics of this sort, are really among the 
most important to a young lady's prospects 
that can be given. And I am disposed to in- 
sist on this, because the importance of correct 
habits and right notions to the young lady, in 
advance of her entrance into married life, is 
not properly appreciated, even by those who 
have the inestimable treasure of those habits 
to carry forward with them ; and least of all, 
by those who most need it With a very 
large class of young ladies the great question 
is. How to catch a husband — not. How to keep 
him. They do not consider, that though the 
first question is an important oqe, the loiter t$ 
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more so. There are many things that are 
excellent as baitf that are good for nothing as 
Ues. A fine form, a beautiful face, a graceful 
^ewrriage, a sweet smile, are good things ; a 
good understanding and a well-stored mind 
are still better. But if the former be ren- 
dered unsightly f it will be both a bitterness 
and a mortification to the husband, to call to 
mind the beauty that captivated the lover. 
Grant that love is blind to blemishes that are 
plain to other eyes, it cannot endure a cheat 
And the young lady who is always what she 
ought to h€y when visible to her husbandy before 
marriage, and never afterwards, will iind no 
amount of beauty, and no amount of intelli- 
gence sufficient to retain the heart which was 
won by hypocrisy. 

However crazy a man may be when in love, 
he comes to his senses ailer he is married ; 
and he will then esteem the qualities of his 
wife very much as other people do. 

** Those clouds that shade your blooming face 
A little water might displace. 
Those tresses, as the raven black, 
That waved in ringlets down your back. 
Uncombed, uninjured by neglect, 
Destroy the face which once they decked. 
Whence this forgetfulness of dress? 
But ah ! you're married, madam : Yes .' ' 

We lay down the position, then, in con- 
cluding this part of our subject, that it should 
be a prominent part of the female education 
to give right ideas of what a wife and mother 
ought to be ; and to form those habits of in- 
dustry, economy, punctuality, order and neat- 
ness, and cultivate those afiections and tem- 
pers, on which the happiness of the domestic 
sphere depends.'' 

[The writer is emphatic in his condemnation of 
French schools, as not calculated to improve 
either the morals or religion of those instructed.] 

** What are the requisites of an American 
female education V Granting the utmost that 
may be demanded for refinement — for taste 
and skill in the arts ; for ease and grace in 
the manners ; and there still remains to be 
supplied the whole pith and substance of the 
moral and the national character. A knowl- 
edge and love of her duties to her God ; a 



knowledge and love of her country, and its 
institutions ; the knowledge of domestic du- 
ties ; and the culture of the domestic affec- 
tions, with habits of sober thought and practi- 
cal common sense ; these, whatever else may 
be necessary or desirable, are indbpensable 
requisites for the education of those who would 
properly fill the place of American wives and 
mothers. 

And are these necessary features of Ameri- 
can character to be best attsuned by easting 
the precious material of our country's bope 
in the mould of Paris ? Are we as a p»eople 
unable to supply our own wants ? Is it be- 
yond our power to find, or rear instructors, 
of American birth and feeling, for our daugh- 
ters ; and are we reduced to the necessity df 
patronizing, and, by submitting to the most 
extravagant charge, of encouraging the estab- 
lishment of schools by foreigners to do the 
work of American education ? 

Is it because our daughters will better ae- 
quire a knowledge of their Creator from a 
people who have denied his existence ; and 
better learn to revere his name in schools 
where they hear that name perpetually re- 
peated as an unmeaning expletive of the 
fashionable chit-chat ? 

We wish to have them virtuous ; must we, 
therefore, have them taught morality by a 
people with whom the marriage tie is a chord 
of gossamer ; virtue, a jest ; and libertinism, 
gallantry ? 

We wish to inspire them with the love of 
rational liberty, republican simplicity and re- 
ligious tolerance : we therefore commit them 
to the tuteU^e of the disciples of Voltaire 
and Diderot ; the worshippers of Napoleon ; 
and the missionaries of the Propaganda ! 

We wish them rightly to estimate the dig- 
nity and importance of the domestic sphere 
of woman ; and to understand and love the 
sober duties and quiet pleasures of home: 
and we therefore place them under the care 
of a people who are proverbially strangers to 
the joys of the family fireside ; and who, in 
their love of tumultuous excitement, feel most 
at home when abroad, in the cafe, the opera 
and the theatre. 
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It 18 through the operation of each no- ai thin^, to develop, form, and strengthen 



tions and practices as I have animadverted 
upon, that the moral sensitiveness, which once 
characterized our people, has been wearing 
away from the higher classes of this country. 

In religion the simplicity which once dis- 
tinguished them is giving place to the cere- 
monies and parade which form the most con- 
venient substitute for vital piety. In morals, 
licentiousness, instead of being looked upon 
with abhorrence as a sin against God, and a 
crime to be punished by the laws, has become 
the besetting sin of wealth and fashion. 

In the family, the knowledge of domestic 
affairs is coming to be regarded as vulgar. 
Habits of indolence and eztrctvagance, in the 
one sex, are at once deterring (he other from 
entering into the married state, and aggrava- 
ting the evils of licentiousness and prodigality 
among them. The love of excitement is 
filling the land with a polluted literature. 
The love of indulgence is filling our cities 
with every species of temptation : with houses 
for intemperance and gluttony ; with oyster 
saloons for ladies; eonfectionaries for chil- 
dren ; with gambling-houses for the ruin of 
the heirs of wealth and fashion ; and with 
houses of assignation for the ruin of the 
daughters of poverty." 



their character as the exigencies of their po- 
sition in life require, at an age so young as 
that which fashion caUs young ladies away 
from their studies,*^ 



'E.oir to Promote Feaoe in a Family. 



[The lecturer is in favor of a higher class of 
teachers being employed, and of a longer school- 
ing. In this we agree with his views. How 
many young females are withdrawn from school 
and hurried into matrimony ero they are hardly 
emerged from childhood. Parents, and mothers 
especially, should lender over these things.] 

" If the views we have presented be cor- 
rect, the office of teacher and director of fe- 
male education calls for an order of talent, 
and a degree of acquirements, second to none 
in* the service of the public. But, until that 
office is better rewarded, and more honored, it 
will be rather shunned than sought by the 
grade of talent which it needs. 

The other error is, the early removal of 
young ladies from school. And it is an error 
so great and so fatAl that, if our schools and 
teachers were everything we eonld wi^li them 
to be, it would still be impossible, as a gcncr- 



1. Remember that our will is likely to be 
crossed every day, so prepare for it 

2. Everybody in the house has an evil na- 
ture as well as ourselves, and therefore wo 
are not to expect much. 

S. To learn the different temper and dis- 
position of each individual. 

4. To look upon each member of the fami- 
ly as one for whom we should have a care. 

5. When any good happens to any one, to 
rejoice at it. 

C. When inclined to give an angry answer, 
to " overcome evil with good." 

7. If from sickness, pain or infirmity we 
feel irritable, to keep a strict watch over our- 
selves. 

8. To observe when others are so suffering 
and drop a word of kindness and sympathy 
suited to them. 

9. To watch the little opportunities of pleas- 
ing, and to put little annoyances out of the 
way. 

1 0. To take a cheerful view of everything, 
even of the weather, and encourage hope. 

11. To speak kindly to the servants — to 
praise them for little things when you can. 

12. In all little pleasures which may occur 
CO put yourself last 

13. To try for "the sofl answer which 
tumeth away wrath." 

14. When we hisive been pained by an 
unkind word or deed, to ask ourselves: 
" Have I not oflen done the same and been 
forgiven ? " 

15. In conversation not to exalt yourself, 
but to bring others forward. 

16. To be very gentle with the young ones, 
and to treat tliem with respect. 

17. Never to judge one another harshly, 
but to attribute a good motive when wc can. 
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Conquering by Kindneiw. 

I once had a neighbor — ^a clever man — who 
came to me one day,. and said, *' Esquire 
White, I want you to come and get your 
geese away/' 

"Why," says I, "what are my geese do- 
ing V" 

" They pick my pigs^ ears when they are 
eating, and drive them away ; and I will not 
♦'^ve it" 

"What can I do?" saidL, 

" You must yoke them." 

" That I have not time to do now," said I, 
" I do not see bat they must run." 

" If you do not take care x)f them, I shall," 
said the shoemaker, in anger. " What do 
you say. Esquire White ? " 

" I cannot take care of them now, but I 
* irill pay for all damages." 

" Well," said he, " you will find that a hard 
thing, I guess." 

So off* he went, and I heard a terrible 
equalling among the geese. The next news 
was, that three of them were missing. My 
children went and found them terribly man- 
gled and dead, and thrown into the bushes. 
" Now,*' said I, " all keep still, and let me 
punish him." In a few days the shoemaker's 
hogs broke into my corn. I saw them, but 
let them remain a long time. At last I drove 
them all out, and picked up the corn which 
they had torn down, and fed them with it in 
the road ; by this time the shoemaker came 
up in great haste after them. 

" Have you seen anything of my hogs ? " 
inquired he. 

** Yes, sir, you will find them yonder, eat- 
ing some com which they tore down in my 
field." 

" In your field ? " 

" Yes, sir," said I, " hogs love com, you 
know ; they were made to eat it" 

" How much mischief have they done ? " 

« O, not much," said I. Well, off he went 
to look, and estimated the damage to bp pqual 
to a bushel and a half of corn. 

" O, no," said I, « it can't be." 



"Yes," said the shoemaker, "and I will 
pay you every cent of the damage." 

The shoemaker blushed and went home. 
The next winter, when we came to settle, the 
shoemaker determined to pay me for my com. 

" No," said I, " I shall take nothing." 

After some talk we parted ; but in a few 
days I met him on the road, and we fell into 
conversation in the most friendly manner. 
But when I started on he seemed loth to 
to move, and paused. For a moment both of 
us were silent At last he ssud : 

" I have something laboring on my mind." 

"Well, what is it?" 

" Those geese. I killed three of yoor 
geese, and I shall never rest till you know 
how 1 feel ; I am very soiry." And the tean 
came into his eyes. 

" O, well," said I, " never mind ; I suppose 
my geese were provoking." 

I never took anything of him for it ; but 
when my cattle broke into his fields after this, 
he seemed glad, because he could show how 
patient he could be. 

"Now," said I to my children, "conquer 
yourselves and you conquer with kindness, 
where you can conquer in no other way." 



Sir TnoMAS Bodlkt wrote to l^rd Ba- 
con : " Strain your wits and industry soundly 
to instruct yourself in all things between 
heaven and earth, which may tend to virtae, 
and wisdom, and honor; and let all these 
riches be treasured up, not only in your 
memory, where time may ripen your stock, 
but rather in good writings and books of ac- 
count, which will keep them safe for your use 
hereafter." 



When the husbandman goes out to sow, 
we hear the shrill cry of the village boys 
scaring the birds from the furrows. The 
good seed of the mind is to he guarded from 
vain 



thoughts descending with fiercer hun- 



ger. 



A ro^uc is a roundabout f<>o1 ; a fool in 
circumhendibus.^^Coleridge. 
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Mb. Editor: 

Believing the readers of your journal to be 
interested in the progress of education in all 
parts of our country, I take the liberty to 
write you a few lines on its progress and 
prospectM in Missouri. And in the outset it 
is well to consider some of the obstacles in the 
way of its advancement here. The cities, 
towns and villages are not here, as in Kew 
£ngland> near together, but in most cases 
they are finr removed from each other. Bail- 
roads do not here, as there, connect all the 
important towns, and make communication 
easy and rapid. The State is one of vast ex- 
tent, equal to the whole of New England, 
and possessing, at present but few railroads, 
and these hardly more than commenced. It 
has never had a well trained body of teach- 
ers, always depending on other States for a 
supply. With all these things to contend 
with, and many others, Missouri has made 
slow progress in education. The Superin- 
tendent in his first report, thus states the 
case : *^ On assuming the duties of my office, 
January 1, 1855, my attention was turned to 
the archives of the State for such statistical 
information, pertaining to my department, as 
would afford me a basis to build upon, in 
this search I was di8ap()ointed. Although at 
an early day the Legislature made liberal 
provisions for public instruction in our State, 
and, in a period of thirteen years, dating from 
January 1 ^t, 1842, a million of dollars have 
been appropriated to our common schools, 
independent of land grants, and fines and 
forfeitures, yet it is to be regretted we can 
boast of no educational statistics — scarcely a 
vestige upon which to base legislation, or aid 
this department in the discharge of its duties. 
A journal of annual apportionments, con- 
taining the figures, without note or comment ; 
a register of letters, and the ex-officio reports 
of the Secretary of State, scattered through 
the journals of tlic Senate and House of 
Roprescntativp", mnko up the rnomd of our 
meajrrc and un«.iti<f5i<.'torv clnrafinnal his- 
tory.!' 



Such were the records in 1855, although 
more might perhaps have been recorded. 
From the same report we learn that there 
were 260,846 children in the counties, of 
which 74,084 were taught The number of 
male teachers in the State, was 1,867, and of 
female teachers, 440. Total amount paid 
teachers, SI78,082.79. Number of school- 
houses, 1,572. The moH striking thing in 
these figures, is the proportion between the 
number of male and female teachers. It is a 
condition of things that should not long exist, 
and we are confident that it will not continue. 
That it is so now is probably owing to the 
fact that the State does not educate its 
own teachers. The people are becoming 
conscious of their difficulties arising from this 
source, and will apply the proper remedy, by 
furnishing the means for training up a corps 
of competent native teachers. 

The teachers of the State are doing much 
to bring the subject properly before the i>eo- 
ple. Last spring they resolved to hold a con- 
vention, and issued a circular, calling on the 
teachers of the State, and others interested 
in the cause of education, to meet at St. 
Louis on the 22d of May. In obedience to 
the call, some one hundred and seventy-five 
teachers assembled from all parts of the State, 
and from the great distance some of them 
came, and from the interest manifested by all, 
it was evident they came together with the 
hope and expectation of accomplishing some 
good. 

The Hon. Horace Mann was present, and 
never was the right man more truly in the 
right place at the right time. His counsels 
with regard to Normal schools and Teachers' 
Institutes came from a ripe experience, and 
were listened to with the most marked inters 
est His lecture on ** The Motives of the 
Teacher," was such as he alone can give. 
His preeence added much to the interest of 
the convention, and he lelV. with the best 
wishes of all for his future success. 

The convention was harmonious through- 
out, and at its close a State Teacliers' Asso- 
ciation was formrd, and oniccrs elected for 
Ihe ensuing year. Its beginning was au'-pi- 
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<aou8, and it is hoped it will accomplish much 
good, in the elevation of the profession of 
teaiching in this State. 

In most parts of the State there can 
bardly be said to be any organized system of 
edacation. In the larger cities and towns 
there are some very flourishing public schools, 
which would compare favorably with those in 
the East ; but as a general thing they cannot 
be considered of a high order, and private 
schools are more patronized. At Palmyra, 
8t Louis, and some places along the Missouri 
river, there are some very flourishing private 
institutions. St. Louis has had greater ad- 
vantages and has perhaps done more for pub- 
lic instruction than any other place in the 
State. It has a large school fund, a well or- 
ganized Board of Public Schools, and most 
of the advantages enjoyed by eastern cities. 
The schools are graded, and most of the 
bouses are built for three departments, a pri- 
mary, and a male and female grammar de- 
partment, each department accommodating 
from 150 to 200 pupils. A Normal School 
for the training of teachers is about to be 
established, and it is hoped it will be a 
centre from which will go forth much good to 
the city and State. In looking at the pro- 
gress of the work, the teacher of Missouri 
can draw little inspiration from the past ; but 
the present is auspicious, and the future full 
of hope to him who will enter the field in the 
spirit of the faithful laborer. e. m. 

[For the li. I. Schoolmuter.] 
Vaoations. 



Mb. Editor: 

Through you, I desire to express publicly 
my sincere thanks to Divine Providence, that 
I have lived through this long summer vaca- 
tion. My children are preparing to resume 
their jjlaoes at school, but arc in a sad condi- 
tion to do 80 with cflect. In the first place 
their clothes are nearly worn out. I have 
done my best to keep them whole, but it's of 
no use. Vacation, and such a long vacation, 
is a jjrreat tax on a poor widow. I mean that 
my four children shall always liavo. decrut 
clotlie.', thoir^li patched and pat4.'hed they may 



be; and they are as careful as any other 
children in vacation ; but I wish those who 
make these long vacations had to mend their 
clothes, or find them new ones. 

In the second place, look at the poor things 
themselves. They have rnn almost ail their 
flesh ofi* their bones, and are so burned aind 
tanned that I hardly know them. These are 
two great evils, but nothing to anotlier thmt I 
am going to name. Last term they were not 
absent from school at all, no, not even half a 
day. Nor were they even late at school 
They were as punctual as the old town clock, 
and as regular. They seemed to love school 
more and more, until about a week before the 
term closed. Then began their talk aboat 
vacation. They were laying out their plans, 
how they should spend so much time, and that 
took their thoughts from their books. And 
when they will get back again to their books, 
I am sure I cannot tell. It must take some 
weeks. Their habits are changed. It does 
not take long to change a child's good habits 
for bad ones. It will be hard work ibr me 
for a month to get them to school in season, 
and I do not believe even you, Mr, School' 
masier, can induce them to study as they did 
the middle of last term, for a whole month to 
come. And if this is not enough to make 
you pity me, their worn out clothes, their 
meagre bodies, and their idle habits, I do ask 
you to pity them. Here they have spent say 
six weeks in play, one week in preparing to 
play, and say four more at least must be 
spent in getting back where they were. Al- 
together eleven weeks lost time. And what 
have they got for it? There's the rub I 
They have got the impression that school is 
irksome to master and scholar, and all con- 
cerned ; that time is of little value, even the 
spring-time of youth; and that their nn- 
provement is of little consequence in the eye 
of the school committee, and everybody else. 
It the instructors need six weeks vacatioo, 
do pray have a double set of instructors, and 
keep the schools going. I was told, when 1 
asked why they had this long vacation, that 
many fumilie*; 'uy nut of the ^Mty in the sum- 
mer, and carry their children away from the 
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schools. But the children of the poor are 
left ; we poor widows have to stay here, sum- 
mer and winter. Those that arc able to leave 
the city, are able, or ought to be, to send their 
children to private schools, or have private 
instructors for them in their summer residen- 
ces, while those that remain, and are obliged 
to remain in the city, have their children 
around them, in the streets, wearing out their 
clothes, wearing off their flebh, wearing out 
the patience of their mothers, contracting 
idle habits, and forming such ideas of the value 
of time and its improvement, as may efface 
ail the good instruction they receive. Do 
pray, good Mr* Schoolmaster, have this evil — 
these long vacations — done away with, and 
80 deserve more than ever you do now, the 
thanks of all Poor Widows. 



From Richard Hooker. — "If nature 
should intermit her course, and leave alto- 
gether, though it were but for a while, the ob- 
servation of her own laws ; if those principles 
and mother elements of the world, whereof 
ail things in this lower world are made, should 
lose the qualities which now they have ; if 
the frame of the heavenly arch erected over 
onr heads should loosen and dissolve itself; 
if celestial spheres should foi^et their wonted 
motions, and by irregular volubility turn 
themselves any way as it might happen ; if 
the prince of the lights of heaven, which now 
as a giant doth run his unwearied course, 
should, as it were, through a languishing 
iaiutness, begin to stand and rest himself; if 
the moon should wander from her beaten 
way, the times and the seasons of the year 
blend themselves by disordered and confused 
mixtures, the winds breathe out their last 
gasp, the clouds yield no rain, the earth be 
defeated of heavenly influences, the fruits of 
the earth pine away as children withered at 
tne breasts of their mother, no longer able to 
yield them relief; what would become of 
man himself whom all these things now do 
serve? See we not that the obedience of 
creatures unto the law of nature, is the 
strength of the whole world V 



Of law there can be no less acknowledsed. 
than that her seat is the bosom of God, her 
voice the harmony of the world ; all things 
in heaven and earth do her homage, the very 
least as feeling her care, and the greatest as 
not exempt from her power ; both angels and 
men, and creatures of what condition soever, 
each in different sort and manner, yet all 
with consent, admiring her as the mother of 
their peace and joy." 

Prom Carltlb. — "All speech and ru- 
mpr is short-lived, foolish, untrue. Genuine 
work alpne is eternal, as the Almighty Found- 
er and World Builder himself. 

There is a perennial nobleness, and even 
sacredness in work. Were he never so be- 
nighted, forgetful of his high calling, there is 
always hope in a man that actually and ear- 
nestly works ; in idleness alone is there per- 
petual despair. The real desire to get work 
done, will itself lead one more and more to 
truth; to nature's appointments, which are 
truth. Blessed is he who has found his work ; 
let him ask no other blessedness. 

Ail true work is sacred : in all true work, 
were it but true hand-labor, there is something 
of divineness. Labor, wide as the earth, has 
its summit in Heaven. Laborare est Orare ; 
in a thousand senses, from one end to the 
other, true work is worship. He that works, 
whatsoever be his work, he bodies forth the 
forms of things unseen ; every worker is a 
small poet 

From CoLERiDGK.-r-" Must women have 
no character at all," &aid Pope, and meant it 
for satire. Shakspeare, who knew man and 
woman much better, saw that it, in fact, was 
the perfection of woman to bo characterless. 
Every one wishes a Desdemona or Ophelia 
for a wife, — creatures who, though they may 
not always understand you, do always feci 
you, and feel with you." 

" The three great ends which a Statesman 
ought to propose to himself in the govern- 
ment of a nation are — 1, security to posK'Ss- 
ors ; 2, facility to acquirers ; and 3, hope to 
all." 
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< '^ That is the most excellent state of society 
in which the patriotism of the citizens enno- 
faleSi but does not meagre, the individual en- 
ergy of the man. 



tf 



[Tor the R. I. Schoolmaster.] 
liife. 



[For the B. I. Schoohnaster. 
A Child's View. 



" Life is but a span," yet how much good 
may be done in its brief space ; ** a fleeting 
hoar," yet how immeasurable the evil which 
is done in its course. 'Tis well for us to re- 
gard life as but a span, a fleeting hour, not as 
our excuse for not commencing to do good. 
but rather that the thought may move us to 
action. We should look upon it as a span 
when compared with the eternity to come, 
but should not forget that it is long enough to 
affect our whole destiny during the endless 
future. 

*Tis a sad thought that beings capable not 
only of real enjoyment in this world, but of 
shaping their future destiny, should waste the 
precious moments allotted to them, for the 
performance of the work given them to do, 
in frivolous inaction or worse action. He 
who said, *^ I will make man in mine own 
image," and who breathed into him the breath 
of life, has ordained that upon man shall 
man's present and future happiness depend. 
"When I see the young wasting their youth, 
the time when the soil of the brain is rich, in 
sowing there the seeds of wickedness and 
vice, I say to myself that to such persons life 
is but a span, and they will be made painfully 
aware of the fact, in the latter days, when 
with slow and faltering step they approach 
that bourne whence no traveller returns. 
But when I see the young, sowing in the fer- 
tile soil of the mind the seeds of truth and 
righteousness, I feel that to such, life is for 
aye, lor to such to die is but to enter upon a 
hiffher life which knows no end. 

G. E. C. 



TiiK purest metal is made through the 
hottest furnace ; the brightest thunderbolt 
from the darkest storm. 



" Pa," said little Allie, one afternoon, when 
her &ther came home at the close of hb 
day's work, " Pa, ma would make me weir 
my bonnet this aAernoon when I went out 
doors." 

** Well, your ma is really thoughtful about 
you, and really ^ood to you Allie, is she not ? " 

" Good to me ? It was for herself that she 
made me wear the bonnet I " 

The same idea had been uttered in our 
presence only a fortnight before by our 
Jamie. He was studying geography, and one 
day he complained tliat his teacher gave him 
hard lessons. His mother said : 

" Why Jamie, the teachei gives you those 
lessons for your own good, and you ought to 
learn them for yourself." 

"For my good, mother?" said Jamie, 
" He gives them out for me (o learn for him. 
And if he wants them learned and wants to 
know how good it is, he might try once to 
learn them himself. 1 don't want to be doiD<r 
things to please him all the time. I'd like to 
please myself sometimes, and go out and 
play." 

These notions are apt to get into children's 
minds quite early, and when there it is hard 
to eradicate them. They imagine that every- 
thing that they are asked, and especially 
everything that they are required to do, is 
solely for the benefit or advantage of the one 
who requires it Hence Allie and Jamie 
both thought they had no interest in the com- 
mands of mother or teacher. It was for ma, 
or which to a child's mind seems the same 
thing, it was by ma's command, and if by her 
command and will, why not exclusively for 
her that Alice's bonnet must be put on when 
she goes out in the sun. Jt was by the 
teacher's command and will, and of course 
for his interest, for why should he ask it i£ke 
did not want it done, and that for his own 
pleasure and benefit, that he insisted on the 
geography lesson ? 

While we arc compelled to admit that chil- 
dren do thus early imagine that evcrythin" 
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they are commanded to do, or ratber tliat 
everything required or forbidden by their 
parents or teachers, is primarily intended for 
the benefit of those who command or require 
it. There is necessity to investigate this very 
interesting manifestation of human nature. 
For we may be assured that the child's mind 
does not work altogether by chance. If we 
find twenty or a hundred children thinking 
in a particular method, and acting in a given 
direction, then we may be sure that there is 
some logical necessity or some good reason 
for that thinking or acting. 

Thus when they almost invariably interpret 

onr commands and requisitions, as indicating 

our own pleasure, and as seeking our own 

good or profit, we may be assured that there 

is some cause or reason why this is found to 

be the case rather than the opposite. When 

a child, so credulous of what he is told, and 

so trusting in all that those he loves tell him, 

comes, contrary to onr positive and frequent 

assurance, to imagine that we seek our own 

interests in our commands to him, we may 

rest assured that he has a reason deep and full 

of sound philosophy, although he can by no 

means tell it We tell him that we are sorry 

to punish him, or to deny him some luxury, 

and that we do this for his good, and not ibr 

our own, and it is less than half of the time 

that he will believe us. Sometimes he will 

believe, to be sure, but often he only thinks 

us very selfish and very fidse. He may be 

too polite or too bashful to tell iis so. But 

such is his positive belief notwithstanding, 

and we cannot know it too soon, nor think of 

it too frequently. 

Let us inquire what some of these reasons 
can be. We shall undoubtedly find that the 
chief among them is our manner towards 
him. We love him unaffectedly and devoted- 
ly, and nothing could in any way induce us 
to do him an intentional injury. But while 
there is this real genuine love for him, we in 
some way fail to let that love manifest itself 
in every tone of voice and gesture. The 
child feels repelled by our coldness, or dis- 
tance, or by our caution or distrust of him, 
and fails to recognize either the warmth or 

31 



light of true affection. There is no lack of 
real love and kindness in us, but only the 
lack of its readily seen and felt appearance. 
And this drives the little one away from us 
to look at US with anspicious ejea and fearful 
heart 

Another reason may be that we resort so 
readily to force in the settlement c^ every 
controversy with him. We may not resort to 
corporeal force, or to any exertion of com- 
manding authority; but to a kind of implied 
moral force or superiority, to our supposed 
and real superior wisdom and authority of 
position. We settle all our arguments with 
children in this way, without a thought of 
doing any wrong. We are in the proper 
place to do so, and the baser principles of our 
nature prompt us to do so. Do we not un- 
dertake to compel the child to submit not to 
truth but to uSf never thinking that the most 
limited reflection of artless innocence may 
detect a wide difference between the truth 
and ourselves or our positions ? It may re- 
quire much argumentation to show a child 
the truth, yet a little further reflection on his 
part will convince him that he ought to sub* 
mit to it And if, therefore, we could induce 
hun to see and reverence the truth we should 
at once secure his obedience to it, and of 
course to us so far as we embody it in our 
commands and requirements. 

Once more we do not manifest that inter* 
est in their plans which we do in our own, or 
which onr demands on their time and service 
to aid us in our plans would indicate. We 
arrange all onr business, especially the exter- 
nals of it, in such a manner as seems to say 
that our plans are supreme, and theirs of no 
account at all ; and we break up theirs with 
almost as little compunction as we do the spi- 
der's web that lies in our morning pathway. 
It is no wonder then that children reckon 
grown people's commands and requirements 
of them as intended for the benefit of those 
who give them, and not at all for the good of 
those who are required to obey. 

Now do not understand us as saying that 
we ought always to convince a child of our 
good designs before we require him to obey, 
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or that we ougbt never to exact anything of 
him but what will immediately conrolt his 
particular interests. By no means. All we 
mean to say is ikaX we should love diildren 
better than we now do, and that we should 
by no means be afraid to manifest that love. 
It may be foolish to affect love and interest 
where we do not feel it This may also be 
hypocrisy. But it is not less foolish nor less 
hypocritical to conceal love and to shun the 
exhibition of it when sincere and the time is 
proper for its manifestation. 

Loving then and fearing not to display 
that love, we should seek by many and very 
often conversations to make them see what 
is right and proper, and that we do 
really have their interest at heart, and can 
with more wisdom secure their wel&re and 
happiness by our management than they could 
by theirs. 

And lasdy, we should be really and appa- 
rendy interested in all their plans, and should 
so arrange that we shall not often be com- 
piled to cross and destroy tbem. Then 
might we cease to hear them say, ** It's all 
for ma's pleasure that she makes us mind 
her." R. 

[From the Portsmoath Journal.] 
Schools of the Olden Time. 

The schools— the schools of other days I 

Those were the schools for me : 
When, in a Arock and trousers dressed, 

I learned my ▲. b. o. 

When, with my dinner in my bat, 

I trudged away to school; 
Nor dared to stop, as boys do now,— 

For school-ma'am's had a rule. 

With locks well combed, and face so dean, 

(Boys washed their faces then,) 
And a " stick horse ** to ride upon— 

What happy little men. 

And if a traveller we met. 

Wo threw no sticks and stones 
To fHght tho horses as they passed, 

To break good peoples bones; 

But with our hats beneath our arms. 

We bent our heads full low, 
For ne'er the school-ma'am failed to ask, 

** Boys, did you make a bow ? " 



And all the little girls with us. 

Would courtesy full low, 
And hide their ancles 'neath their 

(Girls don't have ankles now.) 

We stole no Aruit, nor tangled grass; 

We played no noisy games. 
And when wo spoke to older folks^ 

Put handles on (heir naines. 



And when the hour for school had 

Of bell we had no need — 
The school-ma'am's raps upon tho glass 

Each one would quickly heed. 

The school-ma'am — Heaven bless her name — 

When shall we meet the like ? 
She always wore a green calash, 

A calico and vandyke. 

She never sported pantalets, 

No silks on her did rustle; 
Her dress hung gracefully all round — 

She never wore a bustle. 

With modest mien and loving heart 

Her daily task was done, 
As true as needle to the polo. 

The next one was begun. 

The days were all alike to her. 

And evenings just the same. 
And neither brought a change to us 

'Till Saturday forenoon came. 

And then we had a "spelling-match,^ 

And learned the sounds of A — 
The months and weeks that made the year. 

The hours that made the day. 

And on that day we saw her smile— 

No other time smiled she— 
'Twas then she told us learnedly 

When next " leap year " would be. 

Alas, kind soul, though leap year came 

And went ftdl maay a time, 
In " single blessedness " she toUed 

Till far beyond her prime. 

But now indeed her toils are o'er 

Her lessons are all said. 
Her rules well learned, her words well spelled; 

She's gone up to the head. 



A YovisG Hbabt is a better place tohy 
broad and deep the foundations of happiness 
and usefulness, than an older, filled with the 
cares of the world, and hardened by rinfui 
habits. 
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[Vnbi OoBTuntton and Iti <HiMt«] 
Vulgar YS. G«nte«l Bad Grammar. 

It is amanng to observe the broad line of 
demarcation between ^fmlffar bad grammar 
and genteel bad grammar, which charaeteriaes 
the Tiolation of almost every rule of syntaai. 
The Tulgar speaker uees adjectives instead 
of adverbs, and says, ** This letter is written 
skoekinff; " the genteel speaker uses adverbs 
instead of adjectives, and si^s, ** This writing 
looks shockingly" The perpetrators of the 
latter ofience may fancy they can shield them- 
aelves behind the grammatical law which 
compels the employment of an adverb^ not 
an adjective, to qualify a verb, and behind 
the first rule of syntax, which says that, ** a 
verb must agree with its nonunatiye.'' But 
"which 19 the nominative in the expression al- 
luded to ? Which performs the act of look- 
ing — ^the writing or the speaker ? To say 
that a thing looks when we look at it. is an 
idiom peculiar to oar language, and some 
idioms are not reducable to rules ; they are 
conventional terms, which pass current, like 
bank notes, for the coin they represent, but 
^ must not be submitted to the test of gram- 
matical alchemy. It is improper, therefore, 
to say, ^<The queen looks beautifully;" 
" The flowers smell sweetly ; " <« This writing 
looks shockingly ; " because it is the speaker 
that performs the act of looking, smelling, &c., 
not the noon looked at ; and though, by an 
idiomatical construction necessary to avoid 
circumlocution, the sentence imputes the act 
to the thing beheld^ the qualifying word must 
express the quality of the thing spoken of, 
adjectively^ instead of qualifying the act of 
the nominative understood, adverbially, — 
What an adjective is to a noun, an adverb is 
to a verb ; an adjective expresses the quality 
of a thing, and an adverb the manner of an 
action. Connder what it is you wish to ex- 
press, — the quality of a tlUng, or the manner 
of an action, — and use an adjective or ad- 
verb accordingly. But beware that you dis- 
criminate justly ; for though you cannot say, 
** The queen looked majestically in her robes," 
because here the act ol' looking is performed 



by the spectator, who looks at her, you can 
and must say, " The queen looked graciously 
on the petitioner,** '* The queen looked fii«r- 
ci/uUy on his prayer," because here the act 
of looking is performed by the queen. You 
cannot say, *^ These flowers smell sweetly," 
because it is you that smell, and not the flow- 
ers ; but you can say, " These flowers pep- 
fume the air deliciously," because it is they 
which impart the fragrance, not you. You 
cannot say, "This dress looks badly," be- 
cause it is you that look, not the dress ; but 
you can say, *' This dress fits badly," because 
it is the dress that performs the act of fitting 
either well or ill. 

There is another class of errors arising 
from the use of the adverbial form oi certain 
words, instead of the ad{jectioe form ; as, he 
spoke loudly, more loudly ^ or most loudly^ for 
land, louder, or loudest. The boy reads daw- 
ly, more slowly, or most slowly, for slow^ 
slower, or slowest. Not a few teachers fall 
into this error, perhaps because they are 
more familiar with the general rule that most 
adverbs end in ly, than with the practice of 
good speakers and writers. There are some 
peculiar idioms which it would be better to 
avoid altogether, if possible ; but if you feel 
compelled to use them, take them as they are, 
— ^you cannot prune and refine them by the 
rules of syntax, and to attempt to do so shows 
ignorance as well as afiectation. 



Epffcts of Eably Education. — Lady 
Raffles in her memoirs of her husband, Sir 
Stamford Raffles, mentions the remarkable 
fact, ** that two young tigers and a bear were 
for some time in the children's apartments, 
under the charge of their attendant, without 
being confined in cages ; and it was rather 
curious to see the children, the bears, the 
tigers, a blue mountain bird, and a favorite 
cat, all playing together — the parrot's bill be- 
ing the only object of awe to all the party." 



St. AuansTiNE, as quoted by Luther, 
says : *' A marriage without children is the 
world without the sun." 
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(ImD Iha AmnkaD MmiiiiiM ] 

Tbt Soliool CHrlB. 

"I can't endore Mr. J ," ttid Mjm to 

her schoolmate. 

LosA. Why, Myra, I am snrpriaed to 
hear you speak so unkindly of your teacher. 
I think he is a good man, and an exoclleol 
t«acher too. I like lum; and 1 ti7 every 
d&y to do tometluQg to sbovr him tliM I byre 
to please him. lou don't counder that ha 
reproves the ^rls for their good. He ha« a 
laborioDS time of it; not only does he tr; to 
improve our minds, bat our morals and man- 

Utka. But be need not have so many 
rules to make us good. I can do well enough 
without any ndea. They don't make me any 
better. I break them every day ; but I take 
care that he don't see me. When I want to 
whisper, I raise my desk Ud. Sometimes I 
write on my ilate, or a note, and pass it ; bat 
I was mortified the other day, when he came 
and took tJie note I gave to Julia. 1 would 
not have let him seen it for the world. 

You ore mistaken, Myra. Hie 
rules are very simple, and easily obaerved ; 
and.if Uiey do not make you any better, it is 
yourown fault Kow tell me, Myra, candid- 
ly,, do you feel happy at night after you have 
done wrong all day at school ? And do yon 
think anybody will think the better of you 
for it? 

Mtba. It used to trouble me, but not 

iw. And as for others, " I don't care what 
they think of me." 

LoKA. But can yon say yonr prayers at 
nigbt, and ask God to bless you in the coune 

iQ are pursuing ? 

Myra. I don't say any prayers now. 

LoRA. That may be the reason why you 
bve to do wrong. We learned in Watts that 
prayer would make ni love onr studies, and 
pursue them more patiently and persevering- 
ly, and that we should bu more likely to en- 
joy the bles^g of God on our labors. 

Myra. Well, I am tirrA of study. I 
hate the sight of the academy. I didn't look 
at my lessoits last nigbt. I shall be glsi) 
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when I have fionhed my. education. I can 
then go to balls and parties, and enjoy my- 
self. I don't wonder you lore Mr. J—; he 
is always praising you, and speaks kindly to 
you. • 

LoBA. And he would do the same to you, 
if your conduct was such as to deserve iU 
Bnt we will talk no more about this matter 
now. As for me, I never expect to finish my 
education. I see something new to admire 



every day. The more I study, the more I friends to the good and obedient, but a terror 



feel my ignorance. And when I can no lon- 
ger attend school, I shall admire to study the 
great book of nature-^to cull the flowers — 
to examine the various classes of insect crea- 
tion — to view the mountain, the river, the 
watei^fall, as well as the bright shining orbs 
of night, and reflect that '* my Father made 
them all" 



whole school. They were adopted for your 
good as much as the good of any scholar. 
They leave each one to enjoy just as much 
liberty and freedom as will not interfere with 
the interests of the whole. Good laws were 
never designed to interfere with the rights or 
happiness of any one, only so far as the high- 
est good of the whole requires. They are 
intended to protect the rights and happiness 
of all. These laws and penalties are always 



Zisws and Bules. 



[The following remarks ftom " A Public School 
Teacher's Letter to a Pupil/' on the subject of 
laws aiid roles, we commend to the attention of 
our young readers.— Ed.] 



Now, young friend, in order that the school 
may be thus pleasant and useful, there are 
various duties for you to perform. I will 
mention two or three of the more importaiit 
ones. And, 

1. You must carefuLly obey and cheerfully 
observe all the rules of the school. 

You know there are, in every family, school, 
society, town, state and nation, certain rules 
and laws to regulate the conduct of the mem- 
bers. There can be no happy family, school 
or community, without such rules and regu- 
lations. And these must be strictly obeyed 
to be of any service. To secure this obedi- 
ence, there are always certain penalties or 
punishments connected with disobedience. 

We have certain regulations and rules in 
our school, which must be cheerfully complied 
with, or the school must be neither pleasant 
nor useful. They are regarded as essential 
to the prosperity of the school. They arc all 
designed for the good of each scholar and the | live. 



to the lawless and wicked. 

Punishment is no part of keeping school, 
only so fiir as it is necessary to maintain the 
rules of the schooL If these rules — which, 
we have seen, are essential to the peace and 
prosperity of the school — are all complied 
with, there will never be any such thing 
among us as punishment. 

^* Well, my son," said a gentleman to a boy 
six or seven years old, *' do you go to school?" 

** Yes, sir, I have been three days, and I 
haven't been punished once." 

And he looked as though he had accom- 
plished a feat that was worthy of his boasting. 
And why should he be punished ? That is 
no object of his going to school, any more 
than being fined or sent to prison is is an ob- 
ject of being a farmer or a storekeeper. 
What would you think to hear a boy say, he 
had been on a &rm or in a store three days 
and had not been arrested by an officer once ? 
If he has not been breaking any of the laws 
of the community, why should he be arrested ? 
And if he should break any of those laws and 
be punished, the punishment would not be 
for working on the farm or in the store, but 
for crime. And so punishment in school is 
for crime — for the violation of rules — not for 
going to schooL 

You should remember, young friend, that 
we must okoays be under laws — hiws that will 
protect us from injury and injustice, and that 
will also prevent us from doing injury or in- 
justice to others. If you learn to comply 
cheerfully with the rules of school, you will 
find it easy hereafter to comply with the laws 
of the society, under which you must ever 
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The laws of the land and the rules of the 
school are much like the fences that enclose 
the public ways. If there is a good road you 
never find any inconyenience from the fences 
that enclose it. You never complain of them 
as abridging your liberty, and interfering with 
your rights, and wish them out of the way. 
When you drive the cows to pasture, you 
find these same fences of great service, saving 
you many a run after your straying drove, 
and also preventing other creatures from com- 
ing in from the fields to annoy you. 



Send Ytioi Children to SohooL 

Suppose all the people who are now mourn- 
ing over their ignorance, should come to you 
and tell you of their losses and crosses aad 
difficulties, in consequence of a neglect on 
the part of their parents to give them that 
education of which they now stand so much 
in need. Do you think it would make you 
more careful about your own children ? 

Here is a poor woman, who wants words 
to express her pain at not being able to read 
the Bible. Oh 1 she would give all the world 
if she could only read that blessed book. 

Here is a poor laboring man, whose mind 
is dark and unenlightened, and who, as he 
sees others enjoying themselves over a vol- 
ume or a newspaper, almost curses those who, 
in his boyhood, neglected his schooling. 

And so we might enumerate. Do you wish 
your children to be like them and like thou- 
sands and thousands of others, ignorant and 
debased, debarred of pleasures enjoyed by 
others, and daily suffering, and neglected, and 
despised^ Then, omit in childhood, their 
education. 

Oh 1 that parents who are neglecting the 
schooling of their children would but consider 
their responsibilities. It seems to me that it 
only needs for one to go through our streets, 
to look mto the hovels of wretchedness, and 
to think for one moment that his oflsprinv, 
through his neglect, may become such objects 
as arc therein presented, to stir up every 
rijrht resolve to ilo his duty to his children. 
Parents, do your children go to school ? If | 



they do not, you are to blame. The law pro- 
vides for their education. Schools, free schooh 
are open in every part of the country. To 
them you can send your children. To them 
you should, (if you cannot afford to pay) 
send them immediately. Will you think of 
this and act V Act aright, and you will oever 
regret it. 



JcsTiCB. — An early and deep rooted sense 
of justice, strict justice, is the proper «A 
wherein to nourish every moral virtue ; and 
there it should be the constant care of pa- 
rents, assiduously to instil its importance into 
the tender minds of their children. Hie 
feelings of benevolence will never be nnifonn 
nor extensive in their operations, unless they 
are supported by a strong sense of justice. 
The most scrupulous integrity, liberality, £ur 
dealing, and honor, consistent with doing unto 
others on all occa^ons, as they would be done 
unto, ought to be early and forcibly inculca- 
ted, by example as well as precept So far 
from indulging a smile at any instance of sel- 
fish dexterity, they should see that we view 
it with disapprobation. 



Education. — I have observed that most 
ladies who have had what is considered as an 
education, have no idea of an education pro- 
gressive through life. Having obt£uned finally 
a certain measure of accomplishments, knowl- 
edge, manners, &c., they consider themselves 
as made up, and so take their station — they 
are pictures, which, being quite finished, are 
now put in a frame — a gilded one, if possible 
and hung up in permanence of beauty I — 
permanence, that is to say, till old Time, with 
his rude and dingy finders, soils the channing 
colors. — Foster. 



TiiKRB is no faculty of the mind which 
can bring its energy into effect, unless the 
memory be stored with ideas for it to work on. 



I^f ANY talk unthinkingly and heedlessly, as 
if the swift exercise of the organs of speech 
were the great end of life. 
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EDITOR'S DEPARTMENT. 

"The Brown October.*' 

This is the first night in October, and the first 
time which we have really, as rheumatic old peo- 
ple say, felt the coming of ftx)st and winter " in 
our bones." Bat to-night I how comfortable is 
afire! We don't mean a fUmace, dear reader- 
not by any manner of means — wo don't. But a 
real sparkling, flashing, crackling fire I Not a 
roaring, smoking, scorching fire. No. A gen- 
tle, sweetly glowing, cheerftd fire on a clean 
hearth, that looks — ^as it is — the emblem of hearty, 
healthful, purifying comfort, and benignant good- 
ness. The fire we see and think of is made of 
two, or, at most, three rather small sticks of dry 
wood, and it blazes, without smoke, only a little 
way up, and fiickers just a little— not dancing 
and fh)licking. but only laughing and shaking its 
Jolly sides, with the best naturcd humor, and 
right companionable good fellowship. It dimly 
lights the room with quite a diff'ercnt light from 
that of the Helion light, which illuminates the 
page on which our pen is capering — a light that 
reveals, or makes, (which?) a whole bevy of 
gnomes, and fays, and fairies, in each of the 
darkish comers of the room, and that especially 
makes visible a romping troop of urchin imps 
and goblins, exactly behind our chair. Ah I 
firelight! dear precious old firelight I how we 
love thee! And what lots of beings have thy 
magic and our childish brains — early lovers — 
nourished and brought up I Cities we builded I 
did we not? and palaces— all in the coals of fire — 
and birds and beasts and creeping things innu- 
merable; and horrid giants and Blue Beards, and 
canning little Tom Thumbs and Jacks more than 
can be named; boats and ships, rivers and moun- 
tains, oh, how many I with meadows, and flow- 
ers, and gentle flocks, and sweet children, and 
snch armies of noble and beautiful angles! In 
those early ages, so long, long ago, thou, sweet, 
good, working firelight, wort more of a magician 
than the lamp of Aladdin to us, and could make 
anything! 

And this first cold night we sit down to such a 
fire, with the whole family— laughing little Sil- 
ver-hair, with her bird-like voice pitched some- 
where among the falsetto notes ; romping young 
Flax-head, jumping up and hurrahing for Fre- 
mont and Jessie; more staid and dignified 
Brown Tresses, and Curly-pated Toung Ameri- 
ca, trying to study Latin amid the din; while 
patient, sweet-faced Mother, and red-cheeked 
Cousin sit on either hand, plying industrious nee 
dies— and write the first tJionghts and the sim- 



plest words that come uppermost in our perplexed 
head, as we conduct them to the nib of our pen; 
we cannot, and do not pretend to write the magic 
images that ore reveling in our brains, much lesa 
do we undertake to express the feelings that glow 
in our hearts. 

We do love fire-light, no matter whether it 
comes fh)m wood or coal in the grate. We love 
its light, and we love its heat. And the heat of 
a stove, we love that also; -but a ftunace we do 
detest— unfashionale, old fogyish, utilitarian and 
silly, as yon may call us, we do absolutely, and 
of set purpose, hate, detest, abominate, and ut- 
terly eschew a furnace! The smell of one in a 
house mokes us think of that fiery fUmace, in 
which Nebuchadnezzar undertook to roast Jews 
of old, but failed in this, and roasted only certain 
members of his own household. A fbmace and 
hot air! to warm a family and make them cheer- 
ful ? A fUmace where no light is, and where the 
only heat is in a sweltering, scorching, drying 
air, like " the blast of a furnace," or like the 
breath of a sirocco; and this to warm you! Why 
half the oxygen that was in the air when it crept 
into the mazes of the •great iron or brick-and- 
mortar monster that stands away down in your 
cellar, among cobwebs, dust and ashes, has been 
stolen before it comes out; every particle of 
moisture which made that air, when it was "un- 
cribbed and unconfinod," feel so luscious and 
juicy, has been wrung out of its very bones, so 
that it comes up from the depths of the "great 
ftimace," with a phthisical wheeze and a smiting, 
hail-stone like current; and that solid, substan- 
tial, condensed quality that it had when out of 
doors among the fh)st, is banished, and in place 
of it there is a faint, rarified, aU-gone tone about 
it when it gets out of its seven times heated 
prison, which makes you feel very much as you 
can imagine a fish feels when he finds himself 
oat of water, and trying to fed a monthAiU of 
substantial liquid, finds nothing in it but the 
thinnest kind of ahrl 

A ftimace does not send np nor give ofiT, radi- 
ate, or impart heat. It only sends up hot air — 
the only original thing which Sahara, that great 
desert, exports. How the very name of Sirocco 
makes us shudder ! But a fUniacc is nothing but 
a Yankee invention to manufacture just that 
dreaded whirlwind in your own house ! And yon 
expect to get warm and thrive in the midst of the 
domestic manufactured Siroccos and to keep 
your children in health thereby, do you? And 
besides all this, these blood-thirsty Simoons, 
nursed in the dusty desert of the heated fUmace, 
must have moisture whenever they come into 
your rooms, and so they will suck it out of the 
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doors and casements, and leave great, gaping, 
hideous cracks and seams, or they will drink up 
the very blood and juices of the flesh and bones 
of those you love to quench their awful thirst. 
We always fancy the hot air of a fhmace to be 
the great giant that so troubled our boyish soul, 
who went about crying : 

"Feel fyl foel fdml 
I smell the blood of an Englishman, 
And dead or aliv^ I must have some." 

Away with the fhmace then, and give us a 
" fire on the hearth " that we can see, or one in a 
stove that we can at least feei. 

Our firelight has faded while we have been 
giving utterance to our " honest convictions " as 
say the disinterested politicians, who are so 
thickly scattered over the country at this time, 
trying to convince the people of the awAil dan- 
gers that yawn around them, (and seeking fat 
offices for themselves) and we are reminded by 
the sad sound of the wind without of the dying 
glories of autumn I How soon shall we rise and 
look from our orient wiBdow upon a landscape 
that was so fresh and green when the sun bade 
it his ** good night " three hours ago, and find 
it all gaudy and gay, as a dying conqueror wrapt 
in the gold and crimson folds of his country's 
flagl The ash tree's dark purple, the hickory's 
brilliant orange, the maples's gold, and crimson, 
on a ground of apple green, the oak's flaming 
red, the chestnut's modest brown, and the hum- 
ble, honest russet of the beach and elm, will soon 
all be there, to meet and mingle, and to tell how 
beautiful is the first stage of decay and dissolu- 
tion, and if death and dread departure can be 
thus lovely in its approach, may they not lead 
by a very short and straight path to still greater 
and diviner glories 1 

The lime, too, suggests the coming of long 
quiet evenings, to be given to study. No mosqui- 
toes, no sultry air, no languor, when we sit down 
to read and study, and grow wise. It is the season 
of sweet contemplation, and holy opportunity 
for reflection and improvement A time when a 
good book can be ei^oyed, and loved as a com- 
panion that has shared comfort at the family 
fire with us ; and when friends too are apprecia- 
ted and made to be a profit to us. 

We do not mean to preach now, after all our 
wrath has been expended on furnaces; but we 
do mean to give our readers a practical exhona- 
tion. Are you a parent? What can you do to 
make your family more cheerful ? Can you play 
Blind Man's Buff with the children ? Kvcning 
is not the very best, nor yet the worst time to 



play it. But put up the lamp on the mande 
piece, move back the chairs or lay them on the 
sola, put the handkerchief over your eyes, and 
let us see you scamper after the little folks I Step 
lightly with your heavy heels, or the small nim- 
ble feet will laugh at you! " Better put on the 
slippers?" Most certainly, if you do not mean 
to shake the crockery from the shelves by the 
earthquake you are making. Now ran — catch 
the young ones if you can I All out of breath, 
are you? Then find some other game — some- 
thing quieter; a game of letters, or history, or 
even " find places on the map," and be a boy or 
a girl once more with the dear ones. Show them 
how boys and girls ough to behave in this very 
practical and common sense way. Or read a 
book, or "speak pieces," or make riddles, or 
tell stories, or sing with them; and see if you do 
not make progress in the way of self-improre- 
ment. And it is not quite impossible but that 
the children will improve by coming in contact 
with you. 

Are you a teacher? Do not put on too much 
dignity, neither among your scholars, nor their 
parents. But be one of them, and remember the 
sentiment of Ennius, the Roman poet, which 
was so much applauded in the theatre, " I am a 
man, and I think nothing belonging to man in- 
different to me." 

Remember everything that properly interests 
the people of your district is not beneath your 
notice. Promote in all ways every innocent 
amusement and every worthy enterprise. Seek 
to be one of them, and see everything, as far as 
is consistent with truth, fh)m their stand point 
Especially seek the good of your pupils. Do not 
seek your own at all, either directly, or— what is 
really a great temptation to teachers — indirectly 
through them. But be open, generous, fhmk, 
cheerful : and if others around you do not grow 
better, you certainly "will. 

If you arc a child or a scholar, do what you 
know to be right, and nothing else on any ac- 
count. Love your parents and obey them. Re- 
spect your teachers and seek to please them. 
Honor God and keep his commandments, and 
you will most assui-edly ciyoy a happy winter— 
what is far better, you will abundantly deserve 
to eiyoy one. 



Benjamin Franklin. 



During the month of September there was a 
grand celebration in Boston, to inaugurate the 
statue of the Philosopher and Statesman, Bei\ja- 
min Franklin. The whole city and surrounding 
country, in fact the whole State of Massachusetts, 
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sc«med to be almost wild with a desire to do 
lioma^e to tlie great and good man who so much 
lionored his native city, and profited the nation 
1>y his useful life. Such celebrations serve to 
strengthen the faith which we all have in the 
£ri^at fact that real worth and goodness can never 
die, and add to the power of that reward which 
virtue Is sure to bring to its possessor. In this 
view we have deemed it not improper to sj^ a 
few words upon this grand pageant and its influ- 
ence. 

But first a word about the history of Franklin. 
Benjamin Franklin was bom in Boston in 1706, 
so that this year Is the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversaiy of his birth. lie was early an ap- 
prentice to the trade of a printer, and was from 
a child noted for two things — a passionate fond- 
ness for reading and composition, and for energy, 
diligence and faithfulness in all he undertook. 

It is not our purpose to follow the young 
Franklin in any of the steps of his subsequent 
careei>-joumeyman printer, master, editor, wri- 
ter, representative of the people, Agent of the 
State in England, Member of Congress, Secretary 
of the Board of War, Foreign Minister, Postmas- 
ter General, Philosopher and Sage. All we wish 
to say now is, that in eveiy enterprise in which 
he engaged, his energy and diligence won suc- 
cess, and at last when he died, at the age of al- 
most ninety, he was in many respects the most 
eminent man in his country. And now, after he 
has been dead more than fifty years, his fame has 
become no less than it promised while he lived. 
His career and success demonstrated clearly 
one thing: that any boy who will pursue the 
course of this distinguished man, may rise to his 
fame and rival him in useftdness. It is not true 
to say that every one can rise to his official posi- 
tion — ^for high office can only be attained by a 
few of any one generation. But Franklin's dili- 
gence in business, his resolute determination to 
do everything to improve himself— his purpose 
never to omit an opportunity to learn, and his 
care never to forget what he had thus learned; 
his honest integrity in the faithftil and prompt 
discharge of every duty, if practised by every 
boy, will make him as useful to others as was 
Franklin himself. 

Franklin was a man who owed as little of his 
reputation to the position he attained, as perhaps 
any other man who ever lived. And the most of 
his success was gained by his oaii cfiTorts. And 
now, more than ever, arc opportunities for doing 
good opened to the young. There is not a plaec 
or a situation in which a faithful boy may not 
become a benefactor to his race. Good books, 
so useful to the young printor, arc now cheap 
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and accessible; labor both of the hand and brain 
is in the greatest demand, and readily attracts to 
itself both notice and reward; talent is every- 
where sought for, and less than ever are the re- 
commendations of influential friends required, or 
the prestige of great parties expected. Only find 
in a boy's heart an ability to work and the dispo- 
sition to follow out any investigation to its ex- 
treme, and you have found one who can find for 
himself all else that is needed to make him in- 
fluential and renowned. A common school edu- 
cation was the foundation of all Franklin's great- 
ness, and in this day this, if conscientiously 
built upon, is amply broad and strong enough to 
uphold a stable character to form the basis of all 
usefulness in life. Let boys think of these things. 
Let teachers call the attention of their scholars 
to them; and let us all profit by this festival in 
honor of the ** Boston School Boy." 



Teaohera Institutes. 



There is a very great interest manifested in all 
parts of the land m these very profitable itinera- 
ting Normal Schools. Every State that now 
attempts anything in the educational way, patro- 
nizes them, and does all in its power to induce 
all its teachers to attend them. But the teachers 
themselves, and the fViends of education, have 
been the greatest cncouragers and supporters of 
these Institutes. 

Wo are very glad to hear that the authorities 
of all the States which pay anything towards 
these Institutes, are active this fall to arrange for 
them. Old Massachusetts, the leader in the good 
work of reviving an interest in public education 
has been the leader in this enterprise, and she is 
by no means faltering at this thne. Little Con- 
necticut, with her immense school fVmd, follows 
with spirit that promises soon to outstrip all her 
competitors. Giant New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and in fact all the Great West, are 
astir with preparations for these social and inter- 
esting meetings of the teachers of the land. 

We are glad to see these movements, and hope 
they will be improved to their utmost limits. Wo 
print in another place a list of as many of these, 
with the place in which they are to be held as 
we can find room for. Their number shows that 
the good work of improving teachers and schools 
is going on with quite as great interest as over. 
Wo hope those who attend them will give all 
diligence to hear everything that is said, to re- 
member it all, and to put in practice all the good 
things they may hear and see. 
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many girls and how many hoys— how many and 
u recited or read; in what books ami 
upon what toplui; how many writlng-bi>oki vera 
examiDcd, &c., &c. What of the teacher's mnil- 
!r — harsh, boisterous, or subdued and kind; 
s mode or addressing the scholars, of rairect- 
ing their en-ora In reading or reciting; his per' 
noaal habits and his methods of reproving and 
punishing; how the rtgisler Is kept, andwhM 
the general tone of aentimcnl upon points at 
boy-honor and momlily among the pupils, &c 
Now all this may seem long and tedioos but 
rery visitor who really knows bis boslncat, 
thinks of all these Ihings when he enters a scbool 
line it, Iind be c,ught (o be able not only to 
observe in regard to them, but he should Dde 
down forfulurc reference; and they should 
ticforc the committee and be put on recon), 
least on file, for their use hereafter. Be- 
sides It will occupy no great length of time to 
them Into the form of a report and to com- 
them to writing, and when this is done the 
whole eommittee becomes a unit as to iti knowl- 
edge of llio BChuols in the (own- 
Such Is one of the things we recommend to 
^hool committees who are anxious to discharge 
iclr duties in a manner that shall be profitable 
I the town appointing them. We do not deem 
It proper, neither have we the time to enlarge 
this topic, nor to pursue others in this article. 
We only intended to ask school committees to 
re upon their importaut functions, and 
how they can mon> intelllgeally and 
clIlciGnlly itlseharge them. Their office Is ■ very 
important one, and one which will enable them 
to confer a vast amount of good on the commu- 
nity. Let them giveall diligence to make it most 
abundantly useful. 



TsMhera' 



Now is jnst the time to commence such Asso- 
elatloos in all the towns of the State. To form 
Teachers' Association for any town does not 
rcquin a great number. Five teachers who an 
amest, and willing each to do a little woA, 
accomplish the thing. It wants somebody 
rverysimple to go aheod and get a place for the mecttngi, 
It the end some one to look out for aa address, and two 
iach of these or three at each meeting to follow with remariu 
the monthly and dlscnssions. 

I scbool com. Let this bo tried In every town In the State for 
ihly meeting the coming winter. Where there arc (bur (each- 
lelrscrvlees— ers who can meet once a fortnight, or once a 
school ; and week, or even once a monlb, let them agree to 
le facts of the meet thus, and ask the clergymen, the doclon, 
present— how the lawyers, and some of the school ci 
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to prepare addresses snited to the wants of the 
cause of education in the place. Some of them 
will not fail to do their part gratuitonsly. Then 
let the teachers themselves prepare essays, and 
be ready to make remarks, and the thing is all 
done. An audience will come out and the com* 
mon school interest will grow and prosper. 

But, says some teacher, I can't write an essay, 
and I can't stand up and carry on a discussion. 
Well, if you know enough to teach children, you 
certainly do know enough to write an essay to 
teach the parents or your fellow teachers. Any 
man or woman who can converse properly and 
intelligibly on any topic, can write on that topic. 
It requires more work to be sure. But it can be 
done. Patience will make the effort succeed. 
And the profit to yourself derived from the wri- 
ting is twenty times that of the conversation. 

And the discussion, too, that can be done, only 
consent to do what every teacher ought to be 
glad to do — work hard and patiently enough. 
Start these Teachers' Associations at once then 
in every town, get your minister to lecture, ask 
the Commissioner of Public Schools, and im- 
prove the community. 



to keep the physical system in tone by work and 
wholesome exercise. 

In ibis way there would be no more necessity 
fbr vacations in order to improve the health of 
teachers or scholars. The mental improvement 
might be kept up by study systematically entered 
upon and resolutely carried forward. But we do 
not mean to say more. We hope this subject 
will be thought of and thoroughly discussed, 
and we shall be glad to see our schools arranged 
with a view to their permanent settlement. Has 
some practical teacher a word to say to our read- 
ers on this topic? 



What Shall Be BoneP 
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Vacations. 



Many teachers are in the habit of keeping 
their scholars after school, both forenoon and 
afternoon, as a punishment for some offense 
committed, or for some duty not performed. Is 
this a good practice? Or rather, is it not the 
best way to manage for many offences ? I have 
tried it in my school, and think it works well. 
What says the Schoolmaster f" B. B, k. 



Our readers will And in this number a short 
article on Vacations, with the positions of which 
they may not all agree. That article seems to 
take the ground that vacations are undisguised 
nuisances. The inquiry will at once arise, bow 
are teachers to recruit and gain an extensive 
knowledge of practical teaching in other schools 
than their own, if they do not have vacations, or 
opportunities to visit and to rest? There are 
many objections that could be made to the truth- 
ful remarks of our correspondent. And much 
more might have been said in support of the 
views there advanced. 

But here is a suggestion. If it is said that 
teachers need vacations for rest, we ask why do 
not farmei's, or carpenters, or doctors, need vaca- 
tions as well ? So in regard to Improvement of 
a.l kinds. We believe, with Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe, of Boston, that there is no necessity for 
vacations ; but there is need for reform in our 
whole system of school aiTangements. We do 
not believe that it is right for either teachers or 
scholars to keep up our schools for six hours a 
a day. Four certainly is enough, especially with 
the wear and tear of nerves which the teacher 
must experience. And then every teacher and 
every scholar should be provided with som 
manual employment for a few hours of each day, oughly. 



The Schooimaster says, that he does not think 
it a good practice in general. Our opinion is une- 
quivocally against it, unless the teacher, as soon 
as school is dismissed, shall send a note to the 
family of the scholar so detained. Let us in a 
few words explain our reasons : 

1st. It is too great a tax on the teacher's time 
and patience. He has been long enough con- 
fined when school is done, and his nerves and 
temper are nearly enough exhausted, to deal with 
an offender. 

2d. The scholar has also been long enough 
confined, and fresh air might do more towai'ds 
producing penitence and good behavior in Aiture, 
than a long lecture in the bad air of the school- 
room. 

3d. Parents want to know that their children 
come directly home. They expect them at 5 
o'clock, perhaps, and will wonder, and perhaps 
worry till they do come. They may want them 
for errands .or tasks ; and to detain them does 
the parents a wrong. 

For these and other reasons, we say do not de- 
tain your scholars after school hours, unless you 
at once inform the parents of the fact. 

Keeping them in at recess stands on altogether 
different grounds, and although not a very good 
plan at all times, or as a common punishment, is 
sometimes the best thing that a teacher can do. 

We wish we had time to discuss this topic, but 
we have none. Perhaps some of our correspond- 
ents will take up their pens and discuss it thor- 
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In the evening of each day Lectnies and Dia- 
cuasions. 

Prol^sBors Greene and Colbnrn of tbe Normal 
School, will glre an advanced orhighcrconrscof 
Grammatical and Arithme Ileal Analysis. 

Other able lecturers, both from our own ScaH 
and from abroad, will be present and pwtidpME 

the cxerclaea of tbe Iniiti 

Gialaltous board will be farnlshed. All who 
design to attend should apply, by letter, to Bob- 
art AUyn, Commissioner of Public Schools, ProrJ- 
dcDcc, previooa la 

EvBiriRO ScnooLe. — We And In tbe New 
York papers an account of the Erening Schools 
to be opened In that city the c 
There are to be eome twenty-two 
fourteen for girls. Tbe word school-hoows ue 
opened for Ihem, and they are to be carried oi 

We only repeat the common conviction who 
we say that theee aehoois are among the moM 
bencflclal agencies ni 
i:^ Iho masses of the people. The two iLingi 
most needed by our community we take to be 
opportunity to acquire tbe means of gaining in- 
formation, and opportunity to find and enjoy 
heallhfnl and Innocent amuaeroents. We an; not 
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thing, for Che extreme Protestant poor, and Ihat 
Is the means of religion! iailnicCion- Tbete 
three things we think would tend, more than all 
the other things, to Improve onr nation, and to 
make ua a moral, a thriving, end an Intelligent 

It ^vcb ns pleasure to call the attention of onr 
readers to the advertisement of the American 
Educationol Year Book, ftff 1857, published by 
Robinson & Kichanbon, Boston, Mass. Such a 
work can be made a valuable hand-book for 
teachers. When we receive a copy wo shall no- 
tice it further. Look out for the book, and boy 
It as soon as published, la our alnccro advice lo 
all educational men and women. 

BmiNMlna ElOHT.— There is nothing of more 
consequence to a teacher than to begin right. If 
the lirgt three or four days of school are wa*tca, 
liardly anything can be expected (o go right fnr 
tbe whole term. If books get onl of places, if 
scholars get wrong ideas of your disposllion. and 
If disorder creeps in at all, you may Ijc sore that 
it will be ten times harder (o make it dlanpprar 
than if It had never been allowed to enter. You 
must begin right. Don't think of such • thing 
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Bfl allowing scholars to "show out their mis- 
chief" the first day. Let the first day be the 
hestyovLcan do, and then seek to make the second 
still better, and so on to the last. Ail roguery 
and confusion should be banished before they 
enter the school-room. Like strife, leave them 
ofiT before they are meddled with. 



Educatiokal Periodicals.— How many of 
these do you subscribe and pay for? No teacher 
can keep up.with the times who does not read 
one or two monthly. Every profession now has 
its own journals and reviews, and if the teacher's 
profession is to take rank with the others — as it 
ought to and must — the teacher must follow 
their example. At the present time there is a 
large number of these teacher's magazines and 
educational journals, many of which are con- 
ducted with eminent ability. There is first, of 
course, our own Schoolmaster— not very ambi- 
tious, nor very learned, nor yet vcr}' professional, 
but always hard at work — that you can get for 
one dollar. Then Massachusetts, New York, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky. North Carolina and Indiana, 
each has one for the same price — better than ours, 
perhaps, at least more exclusively confined to the 
profession; we, however, don't think it worth 
our while to spend the time in reading them that 
we spend in ours — and then, last and best of all, 
Hon. H. Barnard's Journal of Education, at 
Hartford, which is really as good as any of the 
foreign or domestic quarterlies ; and the College 
Beview of Dr. Peters, New York, which we find 
also very able and very profitable. Now a 
teacher could get the whole of these for fifteen 
dollars, we suppose, and we will tell any one that 
he could not spend that amount of money to 
better purpose. But we cannot say more, as our 
space is used up. 



"Now BB a Man. "—How often have we 
heard the above sentence uttered to a boy. In way 
of encouragement or prompting to the perform- 
ance of duty. We do not fancy it at all. We 
should much rather hear him exhorted to be a 
boy or a child. Wo dread to think of a manly 
or manish boy — so cold, calculating, unimpulsive. 
But we do love a boy, careless as the wind, asd 
almost as rude and noisy; f^nk, fearless, ready 
and able to do any and everything ; generous as 
the April cloud, and as hale, hearty, cheerful, as 
content, hope and love can make him. 

No, wc «?fty be a boy, good and truthful, licalth- 
fiil and courageous. Don't be a cmfty, tobacco- 
chewing, smoking, selfish, ambitions man. This 



is likely to come upon yon soon enough in all 
conscience. Let teachers leave off to make men 
and tvomen; and let them go to work to make 
good boys and girls — a race of beings fast, we 
fear, becoming mythological — and we will ensure 
the world a full supply of first rate men and 
loomen, when the " rising generation " — that dim 
futurity which holds all our hopes — comes on the 
stage. 



School Books. — Do teachers and parents re- 
member that under our School Law the town's 
committee have the sole responsibility in regai-d 
to books ; and that a teacher has no authority 
in the matter. The school committe« should be 
very cautious about the introduction of new 
books ; but their will is law in the case, and no- 
body should gainsay It. There are two objects 
for them to aim at: 1st, Not to make school 
books cost the people too much ; 2d, Not to have 
the scholars get entirely tired and disgusted with 
old and stale books. To secure the fir^t object 
they must not change often. To secure the 
second, they must change books sometimes, and 
when, is a matter to be left entirely to their own 
discretion. 



Normal Scholabs.— We have heard good 
accounts of most of the scholars who have gone 
out from the Rhode Island State Normal School. 
School committees are now almost insisting that 
the teachers they hire shall have been m a Nor- 
mal School. We hope every one will remember 
that one term in such a school is almost invalu- 
able. 



Wb call attention to the advertisement of the 
Providence Conference Seminary at East Green- 
wich. This school has a fine character, and is 
well patronized, as it deserves. Its able and pol- 
ished principal, preceptress and teachers need not 
a word of commendation where they are known, 
and their reputation is not confined to a small 
space. 



It is suggested that such teachers and friends 
of education from the various towns as may at- 
tend the Institute to be held in this city next 
month, should bring statistics and inquiries in 
regard to Evening Schools—their results thus far 
in the seveml neighborhoods where tried, their 
obstacles, advantages, etc. ; and that one evening 
of the week be devoted to siibjcrt of considering 
tlu'ir ciaiin.^. 

He tliat a trailc hath an c^itatQ.— Franklin. 
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SCHOOL EXERCISES. 



AMUSINO QUESTIONS. 

[A friend has shown us a Primary Arithmetic 
which was written some years since, by a genu- 
ine Rhode Island Schoolmaster, and contains 
many good things besides the following, which 
we select from a page headed " Amusing Ques- 
tions. — Ed.] 

1. How can Eliza set down four 3's so as to ex- 
press 34 ? 

2. Eight birds perched upon the limb of a tree; 
James with his rifle killed six of them at a shot. 
How many still remained on the tree ? 

4. Last spring Joseph bought 4 hens at 25 cents 
apiece, and 20 chickens at 5 cents a piece. This 
fall he sold them all at the same rate, tlicreby 
gaining $4. Why? 

4. Three boys divided 8 oranges equally be- 
tween them, 5 of which belonged to the first boy, 
and 3 to the second. The third boy not being 
an owner, laid down 8 cents to pay for what he 
had received. Now this money was divided be- 
tween the first and second boy according to what 
the third had received of cither's sharc. How 
much did they receive apiece? 

5. James on starting from Providence to travel 
to Pawtucket lost $2, but l>eforo he reached the 
latter place he also found S2. How much poorer 
was he for his loss? 

6. How many C*s are cqnal to D? 

7. How many D's are equal to M? 

SCGOESTIYE QCESTIOX8. 

[We select the following fh)m Warren*8 Physi- 
cal Geography y both because they are better than 
any we can now frame, and because we wish to 
direct attention to the work from which they are 
taken, as containing the best and most sugges- 
tive questions we have found in a school geogra- 
phy. We say to every teacher, get a copy of the 
work, and while you notice its beautiful maps 
and the careful arrangement of its subjects, do 
not fail to observe the excellence of its questions. 
They will suggest valuable topics of inquiry for 
almost any class. We understand that they were 
prepared by our old friend and former co-laborer 
in the Normal School, Arthur Sumner, to whom 
the readers of the Srhoolmastrr have often been 
iii«lfl»tcd for "School Exercises."— Ed.] 

1. A company of emigrants set out in iho spring 
from St. Louis for Califonna, by the overland 
route: what kin<l of surface do they find as far 
:i- the base of the Rocky Mountains? ;Mong 
Nvlint river-valley will tlicy be likely to travel? 
ff detained at the mouth of the Nebraska River 



till summer, where will they first probably find 
difiJculty in obtaining pasturage for their cattle? 
What kind of surface will they cross between the 
Rocky Mountains and Sierra Nevada? 

In what part of California will they be likelr 
to settle, if they wish to become gold-miners? 
Would they find the summers as hot here as in 
St. Louis ? Would they find the winters as coki? 
Would it be likely to rain much in the summer 
in this region? Would the bummits of tbe 
mountains at any time be covered with snow? 
What ferocious animal might be encoantcred 
among the mountains ? 

2. One of the emigrants embarks for Soath 
America with a quantity of umbrellas for sale: 
will he bA likely to find a good market at Lima? 
Being of an adventurous turn, he resolves to 
cross the Andes, and descend the Amazon : what 
change in the temperature will lie experience 
ascending the mountains? Which way will the 
wind blow on the plains east of the mountains? 
Will he find a wooded or an open country ? Will 
there be pine forests along the bank of the river? 
What fierce animal may he encounter in these 
forests ? What dangerous creature would make 
it hazardous for him to bathe in the river? 

Arriving at the mouth of the Rio Negro, he 
determines to cross over to the Orinoco : can he 
go by water? If so, through what river? He 
leaves the Orinoco, and proceeds by land to La 
Guayra, the port of Caraccas : wliat remarkable 
plains will he cross? He finds these plains cov- 
ered with verdure : at what season of the year 
does he undertake the journey? Do any moan- 
tains intercept the path to the sea? 

3. Setting sail from La Guayra for New Orleans, 
the ship is disabled in a hurricane : which way 
does it drift? Saved from the wreck he goes to 
New York, whence, in 1853, he embarks In Dr. 
Kane's Exploring Expedition : what new perils 
does he encounter? What tribe of men docs he 
meet in Greenland? To what race do they be- 
long? He has met another variety of the same 
race while travelling in Europe : in what country 
was it ? What animals does he see In Greenland ? 
What birds? Does he find any vegetation? 
What does he ascertain about the oi>en Polar Sea? 

Returning to America, he settles as a farmer 
near Chicago, in Illinois, and raises the products 
of the countrj' : what are they ? Is the country 
in which he is settled genenilly a level or a hilly 
country? 

4. While it is summer with us, what season do 
they have in Rio Janeiro ? If you could make a 
steam passage fmm (Jreonland to Buenos Ayres 
in one motithy what changes of sea^son would you 
experience in the nirtnth of November? 
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PBOBIiEMS. 

[Wo commend the following problem ftrom 
EEackley's Algebra, to the consideration of oar 
znatheraatical friends. Who will solve it?— Ed.] 

1. The hold of a vessel partly full of water 
C which is nnifoi-mly increased by a leak) is fur- 
nished with two pumps worked by A and B, of 
ifrhich A takes three strokes to two of B's, but 
four of B's throw out as much water as live of 
A's. Now B works for the time in which A 
alone could have emptied the hold ; A then pumps 
out the remainder, and the hold is cleared in 
thirteen hoars and twenty minutes. Had they 
-worked together the hold would have been 
emptied in three hoars and forty-five minutes, 
and A would have pumped out one hundred gal- 
lons more than he did. Required, the quantity 
of water in the hold at first, and the hourly in- 
flux of the leak? 

2. Given, x— x^y-f x«y»— xyH-y=ll, 
And x*— x2y+xy— xy«+y2= —11. 

To find s and y. l. b. 

3. Two men were engaged to perform a piece 
of work which together they could do in 16 days. 
At the expiration of four days A was called 
away leaving B to finish it, which he did in 36 
days. In what time would each perform the 
whole work? 

4. Two persons start fVom the same point : A 
travels due east, at the rate of 3 miles per hour; 
B travels due south-west, at the rate of 5 miles 
per hour, one hour, then he turns and travels 
towards the nearest point where he may fall in 
with A. It is required, to determiue the distance 
of this point ftom the starting places, v. w. 

Solution. 

[The following is a solution of the first prob- 
lem from Uacklcy, in our August number. Who 
will send a solution to the second?— £d. J 

200-i30x 

Given, x2= to find x. 

xs—ll 

Clearing of fractions gives, 

x<— 11x3=200— 30x. 
Adding x*— 25 to both numbers gives, 

X*— 10x2+25=225— 30x+x2 
Hence, by extracting the root, 

x«— 5= +(15— X) 
From this we have, 

x2+x=20; also X*— x= — 10. 

1 9 

The former gives x= - + - =4 or=5. 

2 ' 



OUR BOOK TABLE. 



Through G. H. Whitney we have received 
English Tbaits, by R. W. Emerson. Pub- 
lished by Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. The 
book is one eminently in Emerson's best vein, 
full of short, clear and pithy English sentences, 
each of which is as beautiful, brilliant, sparkling, 
distinct from every other, as are the separate dew 
drops of a spring morning. There is a great deal 
of wisdom, much quiet satire, and a hearty love 
of man and goodness in the book, that will make 
it useful to every one who will read and appreci- 
ate it. It will need more than one reading, how- 
ever, to get at all its merits and instructions. 
Everybody who loves genuine books will, of 
course, buy and read it. 

Through the same booksellers and publishers 
we have The Conquest of Kanzas, by Wm. 
Phillips, Reporter of the N, Y. Tribune. A book 
on a very affecting topic, and one which ought 
to be thoroughly studied and understood. We 
cannot be indifferent to the great question now 
pending, whether free schools shall cover the 
broad acres of the great plains at the base of the 
Rocky Mountains, or whether that shall be the 
land where, as in Kentucky, teachers shall be 
shot. The book seems to have been cai'elcssly 
written, but contains a great many authentic facts 
and documents worth perusing. Its tone is can- 
did and much less denunciatory and uncharitable 
than could reasonably have been expected f^om 
a man who has been subjected to such treatment 
as the author has received. And yet there is 
scarcely a reference to himself or to his trials in it. 



The latter gives x= - + 
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The Colonial Records of Rhode Island, 
collected and arranged by John Russell Bartlctt, 
Secretary of State. Providence: A. Crawford 
Greene & Brother, State Printers, It is a valua- 
ble service, by an accomplished and amiable 
scholar, to the history of the State. We have 
only room to say that Mr. Bartlctt has done this 
work as he has everything else connected with 
his office, in a manner which deserves the thanks 
of all who delight in faithfulness, integrity and 
diligence. These Colonial Records are valuable 
records of olden times, and here they are put be- 
yond the accidents of a day. We hope the trans- 
cript and publication will be continued. 



8. 



Dred— A Tale of the Dismal Swamp, by 
Harriet Beccher Stowe. Boston : Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co. For sale by Gladding & Brother, 21 
Westminster Street, Providence. This is decid- 
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Book contains the Declaration of ladcpcndcDcc, 
(he Constitution of the United States, the Pla^ 
forms of the three political parties now seekiog 
to elect a President, Washington's InaDgitra] and 
Farewell Addreesea, and other State papers. It 
is a capital thing, and will pay for the baying. 

The Stiident 4 Scuoolmatb— « ptetty doo- 
decirao of 32 pages— pub! islied by Robinson & 
Klcbardson, of Boston, and M. C. CAlkJn£, of 
New York, lias Just closed Its first year. It baa 
been very interesting, and we have no doubt, 
tbeteforc, very useful to all the young follu who 
have read It. It enicra upon a new voluine next 
month, and will be sold at SI 00 a year. Onr 
young ^lendf will Qnd their money's worth in it. 
The two selections, " Dare and Do," and " Giv- 
ing," were picked up by it. 

The NonTB Amebican Revirw for October 
is just published, by Crosby, Nichols & Co., Ill 
Washington Street, Boston. This old Quaiteriy 
Is as good as over, and is even more then ever 
necessary for the man who will keep posted Dp 
in (he current literature and movements of the 
day. This namber cciualns fourteen artiilee, in- 
cluding the short " Critical Notices," which per- 
haps contain more Dctual work than any other 
article in the anmber. 

An IsrEOBUCTioK to the Siudt of Eso- 
I.1SB Gramuab, by S. S. Greene. Philadelphia: 
H. Cowpeilbwuit i. Co. This is one of Che best 
books for schools ever printed. Il is very sim- 
ple and very thorough, Iniroducing the subject 
well, and leaving it when the work conlemplalcd 
ia finished. It tells the teacher how to do his 
work, so well that he hardly needs any olhcr in- 
Blruclion in order to enable him to carry his 
scholars through the whole course of EngUeh 
Grammar. We hope tbo froris-sor will not 
chaiiye the form niid luaticr Of this book in fu- 
ture editions. Teachers do grumble, and we 
think justly, about unjustifiable altcmtions. 
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Dare and Do. 

Dare to think, though others fVown, 
Dare in words your thoughts express. 

Dare to rise though oft cast down; 
Dare the wronged and scorned to bless. 

Dare fh)m custom to depart; 

Dare the priceless pearl possess; 
Dare to wear it next your heart; 

Dare, when others curse, to bless. 

Dare forsake what you deem wrong; 

Dare to walk in wisdom's way : 
Dare to give where gifts belong; 

Dare God's precepts to obey. 

Do what conscience says is right; 

Do what reason says is best; 
Do with all your mind and might; 

Do your duty and be blest. 



Oivinff. 

What ever lost by giving? 

The sky pours down its rain, 
Beft^shing all things living, 

While mists rise up again. 
Go, rob the sparkling fountain. 

And drain the basin dry; 
The barren seeming mountain 

Will flU its chaUce high. 

Who ever lost by loving? 

Though all our hearts we pour. 
Still other spirit's moving 

Will pay our love the more. 
And was there ever blessing 

That did not turn and rest, 
A double power possessing, 

The blesscr being blessed? 



[From tlM Friend of Tooth.] 
"I Cant." 

BT MISS M. J. B. BBOWVB. 

" What 18 the matter bow, Louisa ? '' said 
aunt Maria to her niece, who stood pouting 
by the window, with a book wrong side up 
in her hand, her slate pencil in her mouth, 
and her eyes gathering large tears. 

"I can't get my lesson," sullenly fretted 
Louisa, pouting worse than before, for the 
notice that bad been taken of her. 

^ I cant" again, Louisa — have you tried^ 
my child ? " replied aunt Maria, seriously. 

** Yes, I have tried. It is in fractions. O 
dear ! Miss Bayard knew I couldn't get it, 
and I can't." 

Louisa was ver^ angry by this time, and 
she wrinkled"* her forehead into a greasy 
frown, the tears flowed down her round, red 
cheeks, and she threw her book violently 
upon the window seat Only think of it, my 
dear young readers! Louisa Walters was 
twelve years old, and not ashamed to behave 
like that 1 She was a very bright, quick- 
minded girl, too, and could grasp a difficult 
lesson as readily as any of her schoolmates, if 
she only tried. But she had fallen into a mis- 
erable habit of saying, " I can't," because she 
was really in doubt, and did not like the trou- 
ble of commanding her attention or applying 
her mind. So, when the lesson was assigned 
to her class in history, she invariably scowled, 
and muttered to herself— a very disagreeable 
fault, by the way, either in children to their 
parents, or pupils to their teachers — ^* Ican*t 
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get it" — the lesaon in botanj was greeted 
with, "I can't," from her lips, and especially 
the lesson in arithmetic, when the " 1 can't" 
meant, emphaticallj, " I won't try." To her 
subject for compoBitioD she always objected, 
with "/can't write od that"— to her Bible 
exercige she iaid, "I can'l fiod so many 
ferencea " — to her needle-work she eaid, "I 
can't do it nice," and so on. 

Now do you not begin to wonder what 
Louisa could do f She had never been known 
to say, " I can't play, and run, and frolic, out 
of doors, I can't drive my hoop, o 
romp I " Sbe was never known to say, "i 
can't eat cake, or fruit, or confections," but 
once, and then abe had " the mumps ; " and 
it hurt her so badly to eat that she cried with 
the pain and passion. 

The truth in the present case was, she had 
run away from ber study hour to play, while 
her sisters, Jennie and Sophia, learned their 
lessons, and now sbe was obliged to stay in the 
house and study alone. Aunt Maria took the 
very best of eare of her three orphan nieces 
and sbe knew that Miss Bayard was a judi- 
cious, considerate, and most faithful teacher ; 
BO sbe insisted the girls of her family should 
do just what Miss Bayard required of them. 
Jane and Sopbia were very docile, gentle, 
and obedient, and yielded very readily lo the 
wishes and desires of their aunt and teacher ; 
but Louisa was wayward, wilful, and irritable, 
and she preferred her own way in almost 
everything ; sometimes, I am sorry to say, she 
made a great deal of unnecessary trouble, 
both at home, and at school. 

Aunt Uaria did not say anjlhing to Louisa 
for some minutes, though shii was sadly dis- 
pleased with such childish and miserable con- 
duct. Louisa thought her aunt was going to 
keep on with her sewing, and take no more 
notice of her, and that offended her still more. 

" I won't go lo school another day, aud so," 
said Louisa at length, in a very angry tone, 
while her neck and face flushed with excite- 
ment. " I don't like Miss Bayard — I bate 
her — she don't help me half so much as she 
does Sarab Weilingtoni" 

Louisa," interrupted anntMar^, in ase- 



Louiia, don' 
your teacher. 

Sarah Wellin; 
Miss Bayard. 

faithfully as S 
any help. Bi 
and slate. I 
Bayard calls,! 
I niU explain 
could not get 1 
school, unce -) 
edge so lightlj 

upon you, or to try any longer to make 
you do what you ' can'L' I presume there 
poor child who would be very grate- 
iceive the opportunity which yon de- 
spise, and I shall be much happier in spend- 
ing your tuition money on a girl who will 
regard education as a treasure worth the ac- 
cepting. You may go, Louisa." 

Louisa bung down her head, and in ber 
heart she was bitterly morlihed at such a re- 
proof; but her evil and unsubdued passion 
held her in their own power. The tempts 
tion to go and play was strong — in the gloi 
of her wrong feelings, the lesson in fraction 
looked more impossible than ever; sfae slowl; 
handed the book and slate to her aunt, with 

it looking up, and then ran outof the room 

A gleeful circle of her playmates wen 
gathered in the yard, who greeted her vritl 
the heartiest welcome, for Lauisa was ring 
leader in all the frolics. 

Why, Louisa I " spoke the delighted girls 
all in a breath, "have you learned that hart 
lesson in Arithmetic so soon ?" 

Louisa was tempted to add a falsehood ti 
her other sin, and say "yes;" but with al 
her glaring faults sbe did fear to utter a lie- 
that meanest and most odious vice of child 
I hood ; though I am sorry to say that her foil] 
, this time led her to make a sad misrepresenla 
tion of the truth. She blushed and replied, 

" Ko, I told aunt Maria that it was too long 
and I could not get it, so she said 1 might b< 
excused. And don't you think, giria, I an 
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going to stay out of school just as long as I 
want to — aunty says I may ! " 

"Why, Louisa Walters!" said Margeret 
Symonds, " I wouldn't be out of school a day 
for anything I Only think how you will get 
behind the classes, and have to lose standing 1" 

" O, I don't care for that," said Louisa, 
tossing her head and looking uncomfortable. 
" I can play all the time, and then how easy 
it will be to make it all up at home, you 
know ! " 

The girls were too well acquainted with 
Louisa's habits to " know " that, quite so con- 
fidently, and most of them were sensible 
enough of the value of instruction to decide 
that it was no privilege, but a misfortune to 
stay away from school. Louisa was a girl 
who was very easily influenced; she was 
fond of being on the popular side, and she 
more than half regretted her liberty, more 
particularly since it was so unanimously ob- 
tained, but she resolved to try it The play 
Eoon became as lively as usual, and all the 
girls forgot that there was anything in the 
world of more importance than graces and 
shuttlecocks. 

The next day Louisa staid at home, and 
she tried to make it appear that she enjoyed 
herself perfectly; but the truth was, time 
hung very heavily on her hands, and a dozen 
times she longed for her arithmetic, and 
thought it would be pleasant to study fractions 
some, in comparison with having nothing to 
do, and no companions all day, while the girls 
were in school. Aunt Maria said very little 
to her, and declined her assistance in the 
pastry cooking, about which she was very 
busy«.mildly replying, " Ko, my dear, I thank 
you — I am afraid you " can't" 

The girls came home from school ** brim- 
full " of enjoyment, and they all chattered 
like so many parrots to tell the same story ; 
so Louisa could hardly make out, for some 
time, what it was that was so uncommonly 
delightful 

** O, Louisa Walters I " exclaimed Sarah 
Wellington, her cheeks as beautiful as a fresh 
rose bud, and her eyes sparkling like dia- 
monds, " Don*t you wish you had been there ? 



Miss Bayard and your aunt Maria are going 
to take us all to ride in the cars to-morrow, 
and we are to have a pic-nic in a grove, and 
stay all day! Miss Bayard will take her 
guitar, and we are to carry cakes and flowers, 
and Margaret's father has sent us such beau- 
tiful lemons, and sugar and almonds, and rai- 
sins ! Our mammas know all about it, and 
have been cooking such stores of nice things ! 
O, Louisa! I wish you had been there!" 
The little speaker clapped her hands, and al- 
most bounded into the air with her delight 

** I wish you had been at school — and I, 
and I," chimed in the girls. " O, how good 
and kind is dear Miss Bayard, to think of 
suce a nice plan ! " 

" I can go just as well as if I had been 
there," said the now chagrined and repent- 
ant Louisa. 

" O, no indeed you can't," replied Marga- 
ret Symond's ; 'its only those of us who have 
not missed one lesson, or whispered, or been 
absent without sufficient excuse, for a week, 
who can go. You know you have whispered 
twice, and been absent without " 

" Aunt Maria said 1 might stay," inter- 
rupted Louisa, the tears starting to her eyes, 
and her lip quivering with disappointment 
and vexation, ** and I forgot," and *^ couldn't 
help " whispering ! I guess I know of some- 
body that has whispered as much as I have, 
and I say I will go 1 " 

Louisa had become very angry by this 
time, and she looked hard at sweet little Sarah 
Wellington, as she made the implication 
about whispering. Sarah understood it at 
once. 

" O, Louisa," she sobbed, the great bright 
tears springing to her eyes, " you know I 
have not whispered for two weeks — I haven't, 
indeed I baven't " 

All the girls vehemently attested the truth 
of Sarah's assertion, and clustered about her 
as if they would defend her from all aspei'sion 
or injur}' ; and soon becoming disgusted with 
rx)ui8a's unamiable manner, they led her to 
the enjoy nent of her own thoughts, if such sel- 
fish ones are calculated to afford happiness. 

She went into the parlor, and related to her 
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Bant Maria what wu goiog to happen 
morrow; and as bar aunt said nothing, and 
she began to be nerf ously anxioas about the 
probability of herself sharing the pleasure of 
the party, she very nneasity crumpled her 
haodkerthtcf, and said, without tooting a| 

" Annty, what shatt I wear to-morrow? 

■' Just what jou like, Louisa, and you may 
amuse yourself the best way you can, aa you 
will be entirely clone nearly all day ; I shall 
take Bridget with me to wait upon ub,' 
plied aunt Maria. 

Louisa's face turned very red, and at first 
her eyes began to sparkle with passion, but 
she wisely recollected that her aunt qi 
promised with her ill-temper; so, with real 
grief and shame in her heart, her lips began 
to quiver, and the tears to pour over her cheeks. 

'' You have often svd ' I can't,' Louisa, 
when you meant ' I won't try ; ' but here ii 
fomethint; that you really cannot do, though 
you try and cry too, ever so much — you 
not go to the pic-nio with the aeliooi. And 
now tell me, my child, wliose fault is it, and 
what is the proper lesson it teaches 't 
aunt Maria. 

Louisa cried violently, and plead, with 
many promises of futuro good conduct, for 
the indulgence on the morrow, but " 
in vain. She had whispered, she had failed 
in her recitations, she had been voluntarily 
absent from school, and there was no help for 
'it — she must bear the punishment the l>ast 
way she could, with (be oddiUonal very galling 
reflection, that it was the fruit of her 
folly, disobedience, and indolence. 

Ilcr sisters and school-mates were very 
sorry for her when they started the next morn' 
ing; and, indeed, through the whole delight' 
fill day, nothing marred their happiness but 
the recollection of Louisa's trial and disap- 
pointment, in staying at home alone, while 
they were enjoying so much. Sarah Wel- 
lington collected a basket of the nicest cake 
and fruit, and a bouquet of the prettiest 
flowers, on purpose to present to Louisa, and 
accompanied them with a tittle note, signed 
by the teacher and all the party of girls 
pre^sive of their regret and sympathy. 
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pTor the lU I. BchoobnMter.] 
Beoipe for Self-Improvement. 

[The following comes to us from one who says 
Bhe has often tried onr " recipe for self-improve- 
ment/' and finds that it is one of those medicines 
that nerer Aiil to accomplish its object.— £d.] 

We notice in a number of the Schoolmaster 
a piece entitled ** Do you use your Pen ? ** 
and we imagine the writer of the piece felt 
just like writing those lines, or they could not 
have been clothed so attractively, and also 
that he has experienced the delight we know 
to exist in a lone hour, with the mystic finger 
of silent thought, when the harsh jarring of 
the world in commotion has been dismissed 
for the deeper joys flowing from the fountain 
of silent thought — a fountain ever full, ever 
flowing over, and which, carefully nurtured, 
will prove the worth it is capable of possessing. 
Tes : even though we burn them afler, there 
is a pleasure iu letting the pen speed its way 
over the sheet, that in aught else we never 
experienced ; so quick its motion sometimes, 
to keep pace with the rolling brain, that 
abbreviations are necessary, for thoughts 
quickest winged are the ones that the greatest 
satisfaction give, in an after perusal. 

When through the day no hour is found in 
which undisturbed to commune with self, with 
some worthy Author hold converse awhile, as 
the evening shades bring on the night, and 
we would ask with our friend, if there is not 
enjoyment then, in penning the words and 
sentences which crowd for delivery, in the 
busy marts of flying pleasure abroad, never 
found. " The words you told off to yourself 
when alone " — they are the ones ever most 
interesting, ever the truest ; the words which 
come from the heart and never flow in utter- 
ance, speaking through the silent messenger 
alone, never intended for the public eye. 
How many a gem might we find, if permitted 
to read the secrets told only to the pen: 
drops to mingle with the world's ocean and 
purify the soul of man — often rising to moun- 
tain billows, and blessing the cold bosom of 
humanity with a glow of never to be forgotten 
warmth. 



May our humble noise echo the invitation 
to happiness we find from the growing inter- 
est of the pages of the Schoolmaster, and add 
a testimony of experience to the truth — " you 
don't know what is true pleasure " if you do 
not use your pen: we dare not quote the 
latter part of the above sentence^" true profit 
for yourself" — ^fbr although we may think, 
on consideration, lasting profit has been tiie 
result, the pleasure is in itself so enticing, we 
may be guilty of thinking sometimes more of 
pleasure than profit And afler some years 
of trial (never expecting to tell it) take irom 
us any other pleasure rather than our pen. 

Lillian. 



Genitts. — Whatever may be the walk of 
life in which a man may be cast, genius can 
find an opening to push its way. We could 
recount legends of noble fortunes by the score, 
won by such persons as an errand-boy, a 
weaver at the loom, a mason in the quarry, a 
ladder-maker, a soldier in the ranks, a foot- 
man in the hail, a pale seamstress, a rosy 
milkmaid — fortunes, we mean, won by genius 
in fair and honorable, and simple business of 
their own. There is no department of life 
where genius cannot find originality ; there 
is no foothold too small or too humble for 
genius to be fostered in. Pins and needles, 
jet blacking, pens, ink, doll's eyes — none of 
ihem too humble for the display of genius in 
business. The butcher, the baker, the tailor, 
the shoemaker, are every one alike capable 
of possessing and displaying in some way or 
another, and at length magnificently enjoying 
in fruition, the power of genius. But if your 
mind should not tend to the origination of 
anything in the way of a new course in busi- 
ness, keep to the well worn track, and let 
perseverance be your motto. 



If people only kept their heads as well fiuv 
nished with books as they do their centre 
tables, what an intelligent world this would be. 



Knowledge, the offspring of the light, 
is often an adopted child. 



n 
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[For the R. I. Schootanaster. 
"Qive Me Baok My Youth." 

The idea of offering these extracts fh>m Cicero's 
Essay on Old Age/' was suggested, by reading 
in the March number of the Schoolmaster, an 
article with the above heading, as coming fh)m 
the lips of one who lived in modem days, since 
the dark dreams and the bewUdering fears that 
hovered aronnd those of old, have been iiradia- 
ted by the noontide beams of Revelation. Let 
ns contrast them with the sentiments of the an- 
cient heathen philosopher, who threaded the 
mystic way of life by the dim light of nature 
alone. But who does not think that he never 
attained the true end of being, than the man who 
with his dying sigh, uttered the vain cry, " Give 
me back my youth. 



ff 



Extracts from Cioero'i Essay on Old A«e. 

TranskUed from (he Latin, 

To years long past we may no longer cling, 

They no consoling the mnrmurer bring; 

Let us then fbllow Nature as our guide. 

And her decrees e'en as a God abide; 

Not when all other parts are acted well, 

In the last scene, like idle poets fail. 

The mellowed fruits of Autumn strew the plain, 

Beneath the sickle falls the ripened grain; 

Why then the laws of being dare oppose, 

And like the giants deem the gods our foes? 

I ask not now the strength of youth, oh, no. 

Life's fading fires are becoming dim and low. 

What so contemptible as wishes vain 

For strength to animate this worn out fVame? 

Old age steals slowly gradually on, 

Life fades at last e'en as the stars at mom. 

'Tis not the white locks and fUrrowed brow 

That makes the old man more respected now, 

But the proud consciousness of actions done. 

And all of virtue's conflicts fought aiid won. 

The aged Nestor's words, by Homer sung, 

More sweet than honey flowed fVom off his tongue 

'Twas deemed that Troy had fallen by his word. 

More quickly than by Ajax's conquering sword. 

Another grave consideration rises here^ 

To age, death's portals opening wide are near; 

More bitter far, and fiercer is the strife 

To one who sees the opening flowers of life; 

But foes arrive to far advancing age. 

They early act the drama on life's stage. 

Youth hopes to live, to live for along time, 

The old man may not when life's hours decline; 

Better his part than that of youthful life. 

With wishes gained he leaves this mortal strife. 



We should not mourn life's twilight gathedi^t 

more 
Than when the days of Autumn bounteous poor. 
A youthf\d death seems like a strife of poirer, 
A rending fierce in life's last fitfdl hour. 
As when the flames, with wild and macMftnigg 

shout. 
And mighty power is, as it were, cmshed out; 
But, as the mouldering fire the ashes shades. 
The old man, like the ember, falls and fhdes. 
And now so pleasant does death to me eeeni. 
As I draw near to life's closing dream, 
I seem so long tossed by life's every gale. 
The opening port and wished for hand to hafl. 

I cannot, no, I will not dare to think 
Our souls of Lethean waters ever drink. 
Annihilation cannot be our doom, 
E'en as a falling star in midnight gloom. 
I hope to meet them in yon shining bowers. 
With whom on earth I've passed such blissful 

hours; 
And others, too, renowned in deeds of fame. 
Of whom below I've only known the name. 
I would not, no, I would not live lif)9 o'er. 
To walk again along Time's pebbly shore. 
Nor even now, as in a finished race 
Be called again to take the starting place. 
Life I now leave, as fVom a wayside inn, 
A crown of immortality to win. 
Oh, day renowned, when fh}m this scene I go. 
And leave all troubles, pains and strifes below, 
And haste away beyond this mortal tide, 
Where vale is no longer sorrowing sighed. 

Which gives us the most correct and truthful 
views of the true end and aim of our existence, 
the man of ancient or of modem days? 

Annib Elizabbth, 



If we work on marble, it will perish, if we 
work upon brass, time will affect it ; if we 
rear temples, they will crumble to the dust. 
But if we work upon immortal minds — if we 
imbue them with high principles, with the 
fear of God, and of their fellow men, we en- 
grare on those tablets something which no 
time can efface, but which will brighten to all 
eternity. — Daniel Webster, 



A MAN who educates one child faithfullv, 
may effect a work of greater benevoleu^o 
than one who has won the name of philan- 
thropist. 
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!E>xtraot from a Sermon Freaohed by tlie 
"Rev. Iiegh Biohmond* 



Consider the state of the world — its em- 
X>ires, nations, kindred, and tribes. When a 
xnap of the world is presented to the eye, 
^vrith what a variety of affections is it viewed, 
su;cording to the character and pursuits of 
tihe inspector! The mere Statesman dili- 
gently examines the magnitude, position, and 
boundaries of other countries, with a sole 
reference to the political aggrandizement of 
Lis own. Wars, conquests, treaties, alliances, 
and a multitude of considerations connected 
with ambition, power, and national honor, 
dictate and accompany all his apeculations on 
the map. And then he has done with it, and 
lavs it down. 

The merchant takes up the map, and eager- 
ly traverses the delineation of seas, continents, 
and islands, with ansdous inquiry as to pecu- 
niary profit and loss, trade and merchandize. 
His thoughts are absorbed in considering how 
much may be guned by his speculations to 
some distant island or foreign shore. He 
meditates on the track of his vessel upon the 
ocean, marks its course upon the hazardous 
waves, and is full of agitation with respect to 
its fate. There is his golden treasure, and 
bis heart is there also. As he views the map, 
lie conjectures, hopes, fears ; and, with much 
solicitude, contemplates his future gains, or 
dreads impending losses. The map is again 
laid down, and he has done with it 

The curious traveller takes up the map pf 
the world, and is occupied with the remem- 
brance or anticipation of the various customs, 
manners, dresses, languages, buildings, and 
ceremonies ; with a long list of wonders and 
amusements that have engaged his attention. 
In such a way his imagination travels over 
the whole globe; and then this man's con- 
templations on the map are likewise con- 
cluded. 

The natural philosopher investigates the 
various productions of this diversified globe 
with another object. Theories of the earth's 
formation ; the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms, the origin of volcanoes, the cause 



of earthquakes, the variation of the magnetic 
needle, all afford him endless subjects of ex- 
amination. Eyery continent, sea, climate, 
and zone which the map presents to his eye, 
furnishes him with matter for inquisitive 
speculation : and then, he has done with it 
also. 

But when the christian beholds the world's 
map, he has a subject of investigation far be- 
yond them all. What they have overlooked 
and disregarded, is everything to him. His 
great inquiry is, " Shew me the visible king- 
dom of Christ; name the countries where 
Christ is known and worshipped. Oh I when 
shall the kingdoms of this world become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ ? 
When shall the heathen fear the name of the 
Lord?" 

As his eye traverses the globe, he sighs 
over the awful contrast which its different 
portions exhibit. His own soul loves Jesus, 
the Saviour of men. But how small a part of 
those immense tracts of country which the 
map presents to his view, so much as know 
whether there be any Christ I What nations 
immersed in heathenish idolatry I How ma- 
ny overrun with the tyrannical superstition 
of Mahomet I Yea, where even the name 
of Christ is professed, how many are sunk 
into the deep mire of Popish corruption, or 
virtual infidelity 1 How small a portion seem 
as yet to belong to Christ I 

He mourns over the prospect but does not 
lay down the map and think no more of it. 
Again, and again he takes it up, prays for the 
sheep of Christ in distant lands, recommends 
their case to God, and meditates plans for 
their deliverance. He surveys the vast con- 
tinents of Asia and Africa, and for the most 
part it seems to be darkness visible. Then 
he looks for his native island at home, en- 
deared to him by a thousand considerations, 
but most endeared onjaccount of the Gospel 
light with which she is blessed. And shall 
not the rays of that light soon be diffused, as 
from a centre, to all the surrounding world ? 
Doth not a voice from above, in an especial 
manner, say unto Britons, " Go ye into all 
the worid ? " 
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Dishing tbem with auperior teachers, with U- 
brariea, maps, spparotui, and tezl-botiki ; 
and that it should annnaJly collect and ent' 
body in a genera) repon tbe grand result 01 
the united labors of all persons engaged it 
th's real work, for tbe information of tbe pab 
lie and the guidance of tbe Legislature. 
Tbe expediencj of a comprebensiTe 07* 
m of national education, founded npor 
these principlei, controlled by our LcgiflU- 
ture, and directed bj an int«lligent and r^ 
spongible officer, had bug been felt and ad- 
nutted by every one. And saeb a sfBten 
baa been established in Canada by tbe unaoi- 
and deliberate voice of ber Legialatnn 
and people ; and that system has now become 
of the great inititulions of tbe Province. 
H interwoven into tbe very network ol 
society. It is, as provided by law, controlled 
and sustained by every municipality of the 
Province. It ia essential to our very exist- 
ence as an intelligent people, and to tbe ex- 
istence of our civil and reliable rights and 
privileges. It is, therefore, a subject which 
cannot with safety be rudely or capridously 
dealt with. As a national system Us unity 
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and completeness cannot be broken or im- 
perilled at random. JI any departure from 
the great and settled principles, upon which 
it is widely founded, be expedient, that de- 
parture can only be justified by the direst 
necessity, and should not be made in a parti- 
san and de-national spirit. To mar its pro- 
portions or to wound and pierce its vitals is 
not a proceeding which should excite a feeling 
of satisfaction or be regarded as a party tri- 
umph. The cause is too sacred. 

To maintain the public school system of 
Upper Canada in its integrity, and to render 
it still more efficient, have ever been promi- 
nent ol^ects with the educational department 
Every effort has been made to improve, ex- 
tend and consolidate that system ; the facili- 
ties enjoyed by the department for acquiring 
information in regard to the school legislation, 
and experience and systems in other coun- 
tries, have been unceasingly employed for 
the improvement of our own ; and even now 
the active labors of the Chief Superintend- 
ent, while in Europe, are directed not only 
to the adoption of measures for perfecting the 
details of our scIkk>1 system, and tor provid- 
ing additional facilities for the purposes of 
instruction in the schools, but also to the 
establishment of an Educational Museum 
which, as a higher instrument or means of 
instruction, will be unequalled on this conti- 
nent 

On the other hand, the unanimity with 
which the different municipalities of Upper 
Canada continue to sustain the educational 
system, is in the highest degree satisfactory 
and animating. It proves how sure is the 
hold which that system has acquired upon the 
feelings and affections of the people. The 
desire to obtain good teachers is evidenced 
by the unusual number of applications which 
is constantly being made at the Normal 
School for training teachers. The supply does 
not equal the demand, although, hitherto, it 
was considered ample. The voluntary con- 
tribution, during 1853-6, of about $10,000 per 
annum, for the public school libraries, in add! 
tion to the ordinary expenditure, was a noble 
indication of the determination of the people 

S4 



of Upper Canada to avail themselves of the 
store-houses of knowledge which heretofore 
have been available only to a privileged few. 
The extraordinary demand for maps, appa- 
ratus, and school requisites which is continu- 
ally being made upon the Educational De- 
partment, prove how sincere are the efforts 
of the trustees and ra4:e-payers to elevate the 
character of the schools, and to increase the 
facilities of instruction to the utmost extent 
Add to this the fact that not less than $500,- 
000 are also annually contributed from local 
sources alone, for the payment of the salaries 
of common school teachers, and we may well 
say that, as Canadians, we have reason to 
refer with pride to the exertions of the Mu- 
nicipalities and Trustees to sustain our public 
schools. 

With a spirit no less generous and enlight- 
ened has the Legislature of Canada seconded 
the efforts of the people in this great work. 
Thus far it has not permitted the subject of 
education to be mixed up with the exciting 
political questions of the day. It has been 
discussed apart; and in the true spirit of 
Christian patriotism. It has never yet de- 
generated into the symbol of a partizan war- 
fare. And it is fervently hoped that it never 
will ; that, although now and then peculiarly 
exciting phases of the question may be under 
discussion, the great and paramount impor- 
tance of the subject itself, and its national 
i>acredness, will never be lost sight of, — but 
that Legislature and people will still vie with 
each other in their efforts to render our edu- 
cational s}'8tem, in the memorable words of 
Lord Elgin, still more '* the crown and glory 
of the institutions of the Province." 



[From the Boaton Transcript.] 
Sohool Sessions. 

The plan of having but one daily session 
has been adopted in many of our private 
schools of late years, and merits, we think, 
more consideration than has thus far been 
given to it The old plan of two daily ses- 
sions, under which the present and former 
generations of men were educated, was a 
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persons yon will find to be of that class whose 
jsanners and conversation are far from being 
desirable as models for the imitation of youth. 
Afler such a visit, you will be convinced that 
these resorts are not such as you would 
choose for your son, but are, on the contrary, 
only fitted to lead him into paths of infamy 
and vice. And yet, when you consider his 
lack of employment during his long recess 
from study, can you wonder that he gets tired 
of the dull routine of street walking, and is 
enticed by his companions to enter, and in 
time to frequent some such place of amuse- 
nent. The path of our youth is beset by 
many temptations, and it behooves parents to 
furnish them with occupation during the 
hours which might otherwise hang heavily, or 
be passed in vicious company. 

We believe that one great step towards 
such an object would be efi*ected by the adop- 
tion of the morning and evening sessions in 
our schools, with some modifications for the 
shorter days of winter. liet some of our best 
teachers try the experiment, and we believe 
it would be successful. Certain schools con- 
ducted upon the present system might still 
be sustained by those who reside in the coun- 
try, and it would be desirable for the conve- 
nience of those fiunilies to have them thus 
continued. 

The proposed change might not be relished 
at first by those boys who have been brought 
up under the present system, but they would 
soon become accustomed to the change, and 
in the end would reap the benefit of the plan 
under which so many generations of their 
fathers psospered. 



How TO Runf A Son. — 1st. Let him 
have his own way. 

2d. Allow him the free use of money. 

3d. Permit him to roam where he pleases 
on the Sabbath. 

4th. Give him full access to unprincipled 
company. 

5th. Call him to no account for his eve- 
nings. 

6th. Furnish him with no stated employ- 
ment — Mo^^s AsiUtant* 



4 



Martin Xauther's BoIiooI-Houm. 



Maksfibld, Prussia. 

I wrote not long since a letter on £islebea 
and Mansfield, in wnich aif allusion was made 
to the Luther school ; 1 propose to devote this 
to a fuller description of this school — remark- 
able not for its size, not for its liberal endow- 
ments, not for the learning of its teachers, 
but because it was the school which Luther 
attended. Xu the public school of Mansfield 
he was a pupil from so tender an age that his 
father used to bring him in his arms, up to 
the time when, in his fifteenth year, he went 
to study in the high school of Magdebui^. 
Here it was that he received fifteen blows in 
one day, for Luther was. no saint, either as 
boy or man, and was by no means so fortu- 
nate as to escape the rod. 

A friend in Berlin has told me, however, 
that in this matter the translator of Dr. 
Merle's History of the Reformation has made 
Luther's master little better than a brute, 
representing that he gave the child ^een 
floggings in one day. The reader who has 
the history at hand would do well to turn to 
its pages, and correct the error,' for it is 
hardly creditable to Luther's school-boy days 
that it should stand recorded in a book so 
well known as Merle's Ilistoiy, that he re- 
ceived fifteen floggings within six hours. 

Externally the school-room has the same 
appearance as when Martin Luther entered 
the door. Over that stands now a statue in 
relief of one of the Counts of Mansfield, 
with some Latin lines beneath, which I trans- 
late : ** As the Trojan horse sent out from its 
belly warlike bands, so a well taught school 
sends forth well cultivated men. Give more 
Luthers to us. Knight of Mansfield, and tro- 
phies will yet rise to the victorious Christ." 

Within all is changed : the stone pavement 
whereon his feet trod, alone remains un- 
touched. The walls are whitewashed, the 
upper rooms are turned into a dwelling-house 
for the present teacher; the old seats on 
which Luther used to sit, have been removed 
and destroyed. On one, the name of the 
reformer was cut with a knife ; that| too, is 
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more printed in the Roman character. All 
acientific books are so, and the people are 
gradually being reconciled to the change. 
3ut the German hand writing is still clung to. 
I do not think that it will ever be entirely 
superseded. For stenographic purposes it is 
admirable. I have often seen students of the 
university take down a lecture word for word 
from the Professor's lips; and a system of 
hand writing that has this advantage may 
"well dispense with ornament. 

The exercise in analysis which I witnessed 
"Was excellent The terms used in German 
Grammar are much more intelligible to chil- 
dren than those of Latin origin, which are 
employed with us. The substantive or noun, 
"which conveys to our children no idea, be- 
cause they do not know Latin, is to the Ger- 
man children the "Hauptwort," the head- 
word; the conjunction is the "Bind wort," 
the word that binds together. What life 
such a nomenclature gives to this usually un- 
meaning exercise can readily be imagined. 

Reading, too, was very carefully, and what 
is better, very well taught Mr. Giesemann, 
whose class 1 had the pleasure of hearing, is 
the compiler of the text-book in common use, 
and is himself an excellent reader. The 
Grerman reading-books, as I have noticed, are 
very different from our own. Instead of be- 
ing composed mainly of extracts from classic 
authors, and therefore of a literary character, 
they are mostly made up of bits of history, 
natural science, geography, and ^wbile they 
teach the scholar to read things which are 
within his comprehension, they throw a great 
deal of light upon his school studies. 

METHODS OF DISCIPLINE. 

I talked with the teachers about the meth- 
ods of discipline which they employ in the 
government of the school. They punish with 
the rod an incorrigible offender, but they use 
words as long as they are equally effective. 
The province of the teacher is broader than 
with us ; they have to take care of the chil- 
dren, both within the school -room and beyond 
its walls. Further than this, Mr. Pohlman 
told me that it is his duty, if he sees any boy 



of the place, whether his scholar or not, en- 
gaged in anything which is not correct, to 
exercise the same vigilance over him as over 
the children under his instruction. What a 
field of influence is thus opened to the^&ith- 
ful teacher I In such duties can he realize 
what a hold he may have upon posterity; 
and onerous as his work may bo, he can rely 
on the belief that it will all be recompensed. 



Gtentle Words. 

They Ml upon the weary ear 

Like dew-drops on the flower. 
And chase away the rising fear. 

And cheer the lonely hoar: 
They waken hope in blighted hearts. 

And bid them live again. 
And ward away the cruel darts 

Of deep, designing men. 

They fall upon the wanderer's ear 

Like music from on high, 
And wipe away the bitter tear. 

And stay the choking sigh; 
They strew the darksome ways of life 

With flowers that never fade. 
And smooth the nigged paths of strife. 

And light its dreary- shade. 

Their value greater is by far 

Than ocean's rarest gem. 
And richer than the richest star 

In monarch's diadem ; 
They bring to mind the days of yore. 

When we were young and gay, 
£re we the badge of sonxiw wore. 

Or felt our strength decay. 

They cheer us as wo journey on 

Through this strange world of blight, 
And gild with hope the rising dawn. 

And light the shades of night; 
They point us to a land of love, 

Where we shall droop no more. 
Where we like ancient Noah's dove, 

Shall And a peaceful shore. 



Fireside Education. — The fireside is 
a seminary of infinite importance : it is im- 
portant because it is universal, and because 
the education it bestows, being woven in with 
the woof of childhood, gives form and color 
to the texture of life. 
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' oai ' is abont the extent of my Frenchi 
it's no go for this child. HeaTens ! what a 
fool I waa in not studying it when I was a 
boy." 

" Well," said Tom, " whose chance is 
next ? " 

" Why, yours of course, ha 1 ha I ha 1 they 
-wUl put the question all round, out of polite- 
ness, and as none of us can parley vouSj 
ha! ha! hal why somebedy will be engaged, 
and all of us headed off." 

In the course of the morning Tom was 
called before the firm, and in glowing terms 
were the advantages set forth, if he could 
only have spoken the language of the coun- 
try they wished him to go to. Tom listened 
with delight, and inwardly chuckled at the 
surprise he would give them. 

" Of course," said one of the firm, " you 
should have the situation if you could only 
speak French, but as you cannot, we shall 
have to employ some one else. Very sorry, 
great pity," &c. 

" Well," said Tom, " it can't be helped, 
and there is no time, I suppose, to study now, 
so I must just do the best I can. Mr. Tou- 
tette, shall you and I have a little chat, and 
perhaps I may pass muster." 

Mr. Toutiette and Tom entered into an 
animated conversation, very much to the sur- 
prise of all present, which, afler being kept 
up in double quick time for some fifteen min- 
utes, Mr* Toutette yery candidly told his 
partners that Tom was fully competent for 
the place. 

Tom was a great favorite, and the firm 

were heartily glad that he was capable of 

holding the situation, and he was instructed 

to prepare himself for departure by the next 

' steamer. 

Tom now returned to his friend, who met 
him with a right good ** Ha I ha ! ha I " 

" Well, Tom, no use, I told you so," 

"Ah!" replied Tom, "you are out this 
time. My French has been approved of, and 
I am done here — I sail by the next steamer." 

" You don't say so ; but Tom, when did 
you learn French ? " 

" When you were teach' ng * Grotto.' " 



A new light flashed across the vision of 
"Grotto's" master. 

" What ! " said he, " Whilst I was fooling 
over that dog, were you studying V " 

" Just so ; and you now know with what 
success our time has been rewarded." 

By the judicious disposal of time, one 
young man is on the high road to mercantile 
fame and fortune, whilst, by throwing away 
time, another, equal in abilities, is doomed 
to drudgery and clerkship perhaps all his 
days. 



Little Things. 



BT CHARLES BVAIN. 



She said — " That few were too young, and none 
too humble, to benefit their fellow-creatures in 
some way."— "The Birth-day Council," by Mrs. 
Alaric A. Watts. 

Do something for each other — 

Though small the help may be ; 
There's comfort oft in little things — 

Far more than others see !— 
It takes the sorrow from the eye, 

It leaves the world less bare, 
If but a friendly hand come nigh 

When friendly hands arc rare I 
Then cheer the heart which toils each hour, 

Yet finds it hard to live;— 
And though but little's in our power 

That little let us give. 

We know not what the humblest hand. 

If earnest, may achieve; 
How many a sad anxiety 

A trifle may relieve : — 
Wo reck not how the a^cd poor 

Drag on from day to day; 
When e'en that little that they need 

Costs more than they can pay I 
Then cheer the heart that toils each hour. 

Yet finds it hard to live;— 
And though but little's in our power 

That litile let us give. 



Those who, without knowing us, think 
evil of us, do us no harm ; it is not us they 
attack, it is the phantom of their own imagi- 
nation ; they have first built a man of straw, 
and then waged war on him. 
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imitate the example of their snperion. Thej 

like, especially, to assume their aira aad man- 
ners in everything which iodicates authority, 
and the right to control or dictate, — for io 
their estimation such tilings are the aymbc^ 
of manliness. Is it any wonder then, tliat 
they so early learn to threaten, and iilustor, 
and bully ? And may not the blame, in most 
instances, be justly laid upon those whose ez- 
BQiple ought to be the most spotless and pure ? 
Ab it seems to us, there can be but one an- 
swer to these questions, and that answer alone 
would establish Ihe necessity and wisdom of 
the injunction, " Don't Threaten." 

But threats rarely do any good. Tley 
lose their power by their frequency. Of 
them it can be truly said, " Familiarity breeds 
eontempt" As a matter of tjecessity, the 
man who threatens much must fail to perform 
many if not most of his threats. Made usu- 
ally in haste, if not in anger, they are speedily 
Ibrgotten by the uttercr, or even Dever in- 
tended to be fulfilled. One who hears them 
often, learns how to appreciate them in oth- 
though he acquires the habit of 
uttering them himself. Tbey thus lose their 
power as a means of discipline, and tend only 
e ill feeling and a contempt of au- 
thority on the part of those they are designed 

fluonce. Who ever saw a really well " 
ordered school where the teacher was con- 
tly threatening V Or a pleasant, happy, 
obedient, and respectful family of children 
where almost every request and injunction of 
the parent was aeconipanied with a threat i* 

real gentlctaan who indulged in so nn- 
genllcmanly a habit 'I 

Heed our injunction then, we beg, asd 
though you cannot always agree with yoar 
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neighbor, and must sometimes get imperti- 
nent, you ought on all occasions to protest 
against wrong and injustice. Don't threaten 
—don't threaten your enemy, don't threaten 
your friend, don't threaten anybody. c. 



The Earnest Teaoher. 

BT BIT. T. WAILAOI. 

The earnest teacher is one who is prompted 
by love. This is the secret of his earnestness, 
— this induces and feeds it. It is love to his 
work which makes him assiduous, fervent, 
untiring — love to the young — love to inquii^ 
in£^ growing, immertal minds — love that is 
intelligent, as well as ardent — pure and con- 
stant in its development and operations. He 
is attached, deeply, warmly, increasingly 
attached to his undertaking. There is no 
business, in his deliberate judgment, which is 
greater, nobler, more sublime. There is no 
engagement, in his estimation, identified with 
more elevated thoughts and aims, and which 
is associated with larger or more permanent 
results. He loves the children and youth by 
whom he is encircled. Their character he 
studies. Their varied tempers he marks and 
ascertains. Their peculiar excellencies he 
elicits and encourages. Their intellectual 
powers he seeks to draw out, and to guide, 
control, strengthen, and mould, in the wisest 
and most efficient manner. He is never so 
happy as when he is surrounded by his 
youthful charge, all looking to him for instruc- 
tion ; all confiding in his intelligence and 
wisdom ; all coming to him habitually, that 
their views may be corrected, their minds be 
enlarged, their faculties be disciplined, and 
they themselves be prepared to enter on the 
' stage of life, and to fulfil to purpose, to the 
benefit of themselves and others, its numer- 
ous, arduous and responsible duties. It is 
love to them and his employ, which makes 
the teacher thus happy in his work — which 
induces, from day to day, the pleasure he ex- 
periences, when encircled by the interesting 
group of young immortals surrounding him, 
and placing confidence in his ability and care. 

The earnest teacher is one who is ever 

35 



anxious to benefit those who are committed to 
his charge. In communicating knowledge, 
he always seeks to do them good. In recur- 
ring to any subject, whether literary, moral 
or religious, he has their interests — their fu- 
ture, their permanent interests — at heart 
Whatever plans connected with education he 
forms, whatever discipline he maintains, what- 
ever punishment he inflicts, whatever encour- 
agement he administers, whatever task he 
imposes, he has only one solicitude, namely, 
the improvement, the steady and decisive im- 
provejnent of those who are entrusted to his 
special care. Their character he wishes to 
form ; their judgment he wishes to enlighten 
and direct ; their understandings he wishes 
to discipline and expand; their tastes he 
wishes to create and foster, and to see that 
they are pure and healthful ; their faculties 
generally he wishes to harmonize and strength- 
en. In one word, their true dignity and 
happiness he wishes to secure and increase. 
He has no other aims. He has nothing else 
to pursue or to regard. 



\l 



Eduoation in Turkey. 



A special commission has recently been 
appointed in Turkey to make inquiry as to 
the best means for promoting pubUc instruc- 
tion, and to devise a plan therefor. Accord- 
ing to the decree, the primary and secondary 
instructions are to be left to the respective 
communities, and the State is to provide for 
the higher instruction of all classes, indis- 
criminately. Many wrong ideas are current 
respecting education in the Turkish empire, 
it being supposed that education is entirely 
neglected there, and that everything has yet 
to be done. This, however, is not the case, 
as we learn from ibe London Times. Not a 
Sultan died, from the conquest of Constanti- 
nople till the end of the last century, without 
founding one or more institutions for public 
instruction out of his private income. The 
conqueror Mahonmicd alone established eight, 
and this liberal example, given by the Sul- 
tan, was largely followed by the wealthy 
throughout the empire, who preferred per- 
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petuating their names by some foundation of 
this kind to squanderiuT their richea in orien- 
tal luxury. The result of this is that there is 
Bcarcely a village in the empire whiuh does 
not possess a mekteb, or school for primary 
instruction, and where more than ninety-five 
per cent of the Mohammedan yi 



the mdimenta of education. Constantiuopli 
alone numbered in the last century 1500 of 
these schools, la which were taught reading, 
a little arithmetic, and religion. 

Besides these primary schools, all the larger 
(owns of the empire were provided with 
dreses or higher schools, in which grammar, 
syntax, metaphysics, philology, rhetoi 
ometry and astronomy are taught Stamboul 
has three hundred of them at the present 
day. Above these medreses were the colle- 
ges of the ulemas, in which jurisprudi 
and dogm.itica were taught. 

Such was the system of odocation ui 
the old principle. Its chief short-comiug was 
the lack of an intermediate link between the 
higher andlowerschools, which would furnish 
the youth with a more complete education 
than the mektebsaSbrdcd,wItaout compelling 
him to make a profession of learning. The 
medresses did not supply this deficieacy, be- 
ing rather preparatory schools for higher in- 
struction. In 1845 an educational commission 
changed the principle which left education to 
individual exertion, and substituted that of 
an education ^ven by the ,state. The 
misuon copied European systems, chiefly that 
of France. It centralized (he whole educa- 
tion in the Ottoman university, with a per- 
manent council of public instruction, and 
divided the BChools into three classes — ele- 
meolary, secondary and high schools. The 
mektebs were taken as the basis of the ele- 
mentary schools, and were arranged accord- 
ing to the necessities of the towns. Accord- 
ing to the will of their founders, these schools 
bad always been attached to some mosque, 
which bad the direc^oo of them, and the ad- 
ministratian of their revenues, and oftentimes 
some &Tored mosque had quite a superfluity. 
By the new plan many of them were sup- 
pressed, and the revenues put under the 
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the French model, and the course of study 
lasts four years, in which the students are 

ight Arab grammar and syntax, writing, 
history, geography, arithmetic, and the ele- 
of geometry. With these secondaij 
schools the reform ceased. Of the Univer- 
sity only tbe building exists, and tbe only 
thing done by the Slate for higher instruction. 
has been the establishment of institution! 
the education of public fnnctionBHes anc 
the formation of teachers, a school of ie 
wme military schools. It is ■ 
this higher education that the new com 

will have to deal. If it succeeds, 
the Times, it will have conferred one of 
greatest boons on Turkey, for it is this v 
of a sound superior education which ere 
considerable embarrassment in all apbert 
government, and which restricts the nun 
of capable men is Turkey. 
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years, R 's garden began to show a de- 
cided advantage in looks over T 's. It 

vras almost impossible at any time to find a 
weed in it ; in short, all the noxious weeds, 
such as purlaine, pigweed, wild wormwood, 
and the like, seemed not even to germinate in 
it. Of course, his plants now began to come 
on earlier and stronger, and produced &r 
more abundantly, jind with a wonderfully less 
amount of labor and trouble. One day when 

R was in his garden with his hoe in his 

hand, T came along, and, looking over 

the fence, said : 

** Neighbor R , can you tell me why 

your garden is fast getting ahead of mine ? 
I believe I used to beat you, or at least do as 
well as you. But now I give it up, you 
beat me. There is not a weed to be found in 
yours, while mine is full of them. I should 
like to know how you have done it" 

'*! am not sure, friend T ," replied 

R , " that I can tell you. I think, that 

in the one matter of freedom from weeds, 
mine is decidedly better than yours. And all 
that I can tell about it is this. If I find a 
weed of any sort in my garden, or about it, 
in any corner, growing up through a chink 
in the fence, behind the wood-house, or even 
in the street near at hand, no matter how late 
in the autumn, nor how small it may appear 
to be, I pull it up and destroy it. Thus no 
evil seeds get sown in my garden, and there 
is nothing to hinder whatever I plant from 
coming up in its own time, and growing ex- 
actly according to its nature." 

Mr. T asked no further questions, for 

he remembered how often he had allowed the 
tall weeds to grow up by the fence, and 
among the currant bushes ; and how the po- 
tatoe patch grew up to rank weeds every fall 
afler the early potatoes were dug, and how 
always when winter came, his garden has 
been generally completely covered with all 
manner of wild plants. But from that day 
he rooted them all out, and never allowed 
one to go to seed, and the consequence was, 
that in a short time his garden was quite as 
good as R *s. 



schools, or with your families ? The great 
secret of keeping them in the proper state of 
good discipline, is to keep out all little bad 
habits. Do not suffer an error in pronuncia- 
tion to escape the ear if it comes from the 
smallest pupil, and at the last moment of 
school. Do not suffer a falsehood, even if it 
is in the shape of an equivocation, to go un- 
rebuked, even when it comes about a pin, and 
in going from the school-room at night, or if 
told at rece&s. Do not allow noise, and whis- 
pering, and confusion in the smallest degree 
unnecessarily, no matter whatever the excuse 
is. And you will by and by have a good 
school. 

So in your family. Repress and destroy 
bad habits, at the table, at prayers, in compa- 
ny, and especially when you have no company, 
in the church, and in the street, and you wiU 
find that you have an orderly family. 

The two gardens teach a great lesson in 
reference to the cultivation of your own 
heart and manners, as well as in regard to 
school-keeping and family government. One 
weed suffered to mature its seeds and scatter 
them, will keep you at work for years to de- 
stroy the plants thus produced. Let no bad 
habit come to maturity but destroy it at once. 



[For the B. I. Sehoolmuter.] 

A Chapter from the Teacher's Book of 
Proverbs. 



We do not by any means profess to be in- 
spired. Nor yet do we claim that the people 
of any or of all ages and claims are inspired, 
although the very popular saying vox populi, 
vox Deij seems to indicate some such belief 
among mankind. Yet there is a sense in 
which proverbs may be said to be really the 
truth of God. These are immutable and 
necessary truths, or principles, proved to be 
true by the long experience of men, and at 
some peculiar moment of enthusiasm, and by 
some eminently giiled genius, embodied into 
short and pithy sentences — sentences that 
have the terse and compact solidity of real 



Now, good friends, how is it with your , steel, combined with the hardness and tenaci- 
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ty of iron, and the brillLaiit beanty ftod polish 
of the diamond. Before we go further we 
beseech the reader to listen tfl what French 
BO aptly and forcibly says of ibem in tua ii 
valuable work on Proverbs. 

" It may very eoajly liavo happened that 
they have never attracted the notice which 
they deserve. We think of tliem but as say- 
ings on the lips of the multitude ; not a few 
of them have been familiar to us as far back 
as we can remember, often employed by 
selves, or in our hearing, on slight and Irivial 
occasions ; and thus from these and other 
causes it may very well be, that, however 
BOmetimefl one may perhaps have taken our 
fancy, we have yet remained blind 
main, to the wit, wisdom, and imaginatioa 
of which they are full ; and very little 
scions of the amusement, instruction, insight 
which they arc capable ot yielding. Unless, 
too, we have devoted a certain attention to 
the subject, we may not be at all a 
little those more familiar ones, which are fre- 
qnent on the lips of men, exhaust the 
treaaurea of our native proverbs ; bow many 
excellent ones remain behind, having now for 
the moat part fallen out of sight ; or what 
riches in like kind other nations possess. 

The fact that they please the people, and 
have pleased them forages — that they pcwess 
so vigorous a prindple of life, as to have 
m^ntjuned their ground ever now and ever 
young, through all the centuries of a 
existence — nay, that many of them have 
pleased not one nation only, but many, so 
that they have made themselves a home in 
the most different lands — and further, that 
they have, not a few of them, como down to 
us from remotest antiquity, home safely upon 
the waters of that giant stream of time, which 
has swallowed so much beneath its waves — 
all this may well make us pause, should we 
be templed to turn away from them with 
anything of indifference or disd^n. 

Some of the greatest poets, the prof(>undcst 
philosophers, the most learned scholars, the 
most genial writers, in every kind, have do- 
Ii«;htcd in them, have made large and frequent 
use of them, have bestowed infinite labor on 
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ing is contained in the better of these proverbs, 
which is indeed the more numerous portion 
tion of them ; what a sense of natural equity, 
what a spirit of kindness breathes out in 
many of them, what prudent ruled for the 
management of life, what shrewd wisdwn, 
which though not of this world, is moat tnily 
for it, what frugality, what patience, what 
perseverance, what manly tudependence, are 
continually inculcated by tbem. What a 
fine knowledge of the human heart do manj 
of them display ; what useful and most obvi- 
hints do they offer on many most impor- 
tant points, as the choice of companions, the 
bringing up children, the hearing proepeiitj 
and adver^ty, the restraint of all immoderate 
expectalionB. And they take a yet higher 
range than tnia ; they have their ethics, their 
iheol^^y, their views of man in his highest 
relationa with his Maker. Therefore the stu- 
dent of humanity, who, because he is a man, 
counts notliing human to be alien to him, can 

!vcr neglect or pass them by." 

Wo have therefore selected a few applica- 
ble particularly to the teacher and his calling. 
The Sehoolmoftcr has had many ecattcrvd 
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tlirough its pages before. But here is a chap- 
ter ;of them. Read and ponder them, and 
&boTe all practice their wisdom. 

" There is much power in being Tirtuous ; 
but very little in appearing to be so." 

*^ The fruit can never be of greater value 
than the tree which produces it" 

*^Be thou an example of believers, in 
TTord, in conversation, in charitj, in spirit, in 
£dth, in purity." — 1. Tim» iv. xii. 

** Be what the children ought to be." 

^* Do what children ought to learn to do." 

" Avoid what children should avoid." 

**• Aim always that, not only in the presence 
of the children, but also in their absence, 
your conduct may serve them for an exam- 
ple." 

** Begin by improving yourself, and seek 
afterwards to improve your children." 

** The more obedient you are to God, the 
more obedient will your children be to you." 

"^ An example animated by love shines like 
the sun it warms and invigorates." 

" Learn how to use • words fitly spoken,' 
for these * are apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.' " 

•* To form characters \s more consequence 
than to make mere schol^s." 

The more ill-digested knowledge a man 
lias, the more oppressively will he be bur- 
dened, and the greater and more painful will 
bo his helplessness." 

'* Education has to work on the head, the 
hand, and the heart." 

" If you do not teach religion, teach all 
things religiously, which is better." 

^ Constant and minute 'superintendence is 
indispensably necessary to the formation of 
correct and steady habits." 

The following are Select Maxims of Pesta- 
lozzi : 

Never behave childishly to a child, but treat 
the child with a childlike heart. 

Never let the child see you act differently 
from what you say ; to accomplish this, you 
must attend more to your actions, and less to 
your wortls. 

Let your child constantly inform yon and 



himself what he is, what he does, and what 
he experiences. 

Let your child be alone after having been 
in good company, for when he comes from 
worldly company, he will always be bad 
company to himself 

Teach the child so that he may not only bo, 
able to answer quest'onson the subject, buttd 
know that subject well. 

Never separate belief and reasoning when 
they ought to work together. 

All that is above the child is a subject of 
his belief; as Divine truths of direct revela- 
tion. 

All that is below the child is an object of 
his reasoning ; as all that is terrestrial. 

All that is equal to the child is an object of 
his belief as well as his reasoning ; as all that 
belongs to the human or social sphere. 

Let the child, when witnessing a good effect, 
always inquire how the cause relates to it 

Let the child distinguish clearly between 
end and effects, for they are but too often re- 
garded as the same. 

Never give the child a motive, but rather 
let him find the mover within his own will. 

Never exhort your child to love, for a 
commanded love is but a lifeless image of love. 

Never exhort your child to gratitude, for 
thanks which are exacted will be carricatures. 

Cultivate a loving, thankful and truthful 
heart, and teach the child to love you, to speak 
the truth, to feel gratitude, by your actions, 
your examples, <ind your life, rather than by 
your words. 

Never hold out to your child the rank 
which he may occupy in society as a basis, 
upon which you found his education. 

Never venture to determine what your 
child shall become, but by studying his talents,' 
try to find out the will of God who is deter- 
mining it 

Let every reward which you bestow on a 
child be of such moral nature, that it may 
become a stimulus to his future activity, and 
not a gratification of his thirst for enjoyment. 

Never try to excite a child by appeals to 
his ambition or vanity. 

To dirainii^li the irritability of a child, let 
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ChlldrMi. 

[Where is the heart that has to do with cbil. 
drca every day, wboso words, thongbU, and tat 
or engroBsfnB the atlention of the kinJ 
proterlor, that will not respond to the rollowinf 
? Thanks to the great Autbor of life iW 
AS given us these memoruli t>r hit k 
cheer aa on unid the carea aad toils of life'i 
pathway.] 

Children— lieauti fill are (hey, 

At their stndy or at piny— 
Morning flnda them tiright and glad. 
Evening, weary, seldom sad, — 

Sweetly wenricd, for pure joys 
■ing j-Cfl 



Uany darllug little Hieea, 
On my heart have loft their traces; 
Ever finds its echo there. 
Little bands outstretched lo meet me— 
Child carcBHCg dally gicet me— 
O, dear children's love halt power 
To light for me my darkest Lour. 

Even tlma my heart rejoices. 
In the music of ihclr voices; 

In the Bunshlne of their amiles. 

In their sweet and playing wiles. 
Fair}- children! Human flowersl 
Bringing lo tliis world of onis 

Glimpses of a better life — 

Hushing oft unholy strife. 
Wondrous power our God halh given 
To these little lambs of heaven — 

Power which n radiance flings 

Bound the pillared halls of kings; 
It lights the hnrahlest cot with joy, 
And soothes tbe heart whicli griclk iddoj 

E'en poetry would die from earth, 

If little children had not birth. 



Remember that success in school teadung 
is gained more readily and retained longer bT 
a patient and minute attention — not inaceo- 
sorious and fault-finding uiMner — to a h' 
plain, simple, and practical di^Miji. than bf 
any amount of brilliant displays \eoBc«i( 
recitations, set exam itiat tons, publii4*WK- i 
tions, or splendid performances wllra^ 
The little in^gntlicant duties well &ad lon^l 
done will give you the reward of success whic 
rou sliould so earnestly eorcU 
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Winter SohooLk 



About the time we go to prcM the " Winter 
Schools " of New England are beginning. In 
old Connecticut, and many in Rhode Island, they 
t>egan a fortnight ago : that is on the first Mon- 
day of November, according to old and reyered 
usage. While in many towns of Massachnsctts, 
Maine, New Hampsbh^ and Vermont, they do 
not begin till a fortnight hence, or the first Mon- 
day after Thanksgiying. In some towns they are 
to be kept for five months, in others for four, and 
in others— perhaps the majority— for only three 
months. 

Winter schools 1 how the thought of them calls 
up old associations thick as the autumn leaves 
whirling past the window at which we sit — asso- 
ciations and memories of the old, dead past; and 
yet those associations are as really and truly living 
and Aragrant as the leaves and flowers of Paradise. 
How we remember the days when as a boy we 
talked of the coming day when Winter School 
would begin! The Arosty October mornings had 
made our toes ache smartly; bare-footed farm- 
er-boy as wff were, we had become weary with 
pricking our fingers among the grass stubs of the 
mown orchard, in pursuit of the knurly apples 
which made the cider that we sold in the neigh- 
boring village — our first speculation, save a cer- 
tain trade we once made in eggs, but not our 
worst bargain by any means; our fingers had 
been worn through the skin in that tedious opera- 
tion — out of w> 'ch many poets and novelists 
have made great narrative capital-~(we wish they 
had suffered it as we have) husking com; and 
then our hands had been splintered into what are 
commonly called hang-nails, and every little sore 
upon them had been literally scoured and pol- 
ished with sand and gravel, in picking up the dug 
potatoes. Oh I how clearly can we remember 
that for more than one autumn we looked for- 
ward to the day when " Winter School " should 
begin. Foot-sore, hand-sore, with an aching 
back, and chilled and shuddering nerves and 
muscles, we used to think "Winter School" 
would be a paradise. And yet our lot was not 
a hard one, nor a disgraceful one. Wo would 
rather go through it again, than be the lilly- 
handed store boy, who trots round on the brick 
pavements of a city, to carry bundles and do 
errands for the clerks in general. 
We were only saying that kfter being scorched 
burned in the summer, our very cheeks 
led day and night with a kind of smart so 




nearly betwixt pain and pleasure that a philoso- 
pher could not tell which to call it, but which 
made cold water applied to them seem the rarest 
and sweetest of luxuries. 

Reader, did yon never go out in a clear summer 
day, and get your face well sun-burned, and then 
apply cold water to it? That is just the feeling, 
only more so. The laborious autumn work of a 
large farm added to the increasing cold, and to 
the feeling of melancholy which the decaying 
leaves and falling fhiits of autumn in the coun- 
try always produces, made us long for the begin- 
ning of *' Winter School." And when it came, 
and we gathered up our carefldly housed and 
dearly beloved books in our little satchel, and 
struck off across the lots, towards the "old 
school house," — can words express the feelings 
of a boy's heart there? 

Nine o'clock comes early of a November morn- 
ing, especially to a boy who has the day's wood 
to chop, the eight cows to milk, and the dozen 
hogs to feed— and as we must on the first day be 
at the school-house before nine, or we should lose 
the seat, favorite to all, next to the "large 
girls," (!)— favorite to us still. And when we 
reached the school-house and built the fire, and 
heard the distant melancholy wheesse with which 
the cracked old stove drew in its breath, or to 
speak more philosophically, the lonesome roaring 
of the air in the draft of the stove ; and we thought 
of the new and strange master, and remembered 
how we had loved the old one Oh I what a 
homesick sensation came over nsl We remem- 
ber all this now far more vividly than we could 
have remembered it if it had transpired yester- 
day; and we remember, too, a hundred other 
things, which we cannot write now. The girls 
and the boys, the master— oh, how great and 
mighty we thought him, and what an exalted 
dignity was his! What games of ball, of lands- 
man and seamen, of fox and geese, of real, trann, 
comfortable snowballings, and, if the weather was 
stormy, and the master wise enough to go into a 
neighbor's house, what fun with the girls in the 
school-room came off at noon-times ! And then 
what floggings some of the boys encountered, 
and what spelling-matches and good times gen- 
erally we all had. It is only in the country that 
such good times as those could take place, even 
then, and we suspect they have not wholly ceased 
in the rural parts of the land. With all the im- 
provements in education, these old Joys have 
not all fled fVom the lives of country boys and 
girls. 

One thing we well remember used to puzzle us 
much, and it has not even yet ceased to be a 
wonder to us. It was why the ma.stcr was 
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bat give them substantial help, by encourage- 
ment, hints, advice, questions, and other things. 
In fine, be a real fHend to your scholars and to 
everybody else, a true brother to all you meet, 
and the most truly good-natured, helpful, profita- 
ble person in all the neighborhood. 

But to scholars, we say improve this winter as 
though it were known to be your last at school; 
and as if you were digging for gold to make your 
fortune. Learn every lesson faithfkiUy, perform 
every duty punctually, ftilfll every obligation 
conscientiously, and look hopetHiUy and courage- 
ously into the face of every difficulty. So will 
you and all ei\joy a happy winter, and be fitted 
for the life on which you are to enter. 



The True Method. 



Nothing is so important to a teacher's success 
as his MBTHOD. He may be well educated; he 
may be conscientious; he may be kind and lov- 
ing; he may be diligent and energetic; he may 
be skillful and apt in all suitable expedients; but 
if he fail in the method which he adopts, he can 
never bo the best teacher, nor cany on his work 
with the completest success. 

One of the greatest improvements made in 
modem times in the practical work of education 
has been in the introduction of accurate methods 
of investigating truth, and of treasuring up and 
communicating the results. In veiy ancient 
times much attention was bestowed upon this 
branch of practical science. Socrates has left his 
name attached to a method of disx)eculation or 
discussion, which proceeds by question and an- 
swer, and undertakes to elicit truth from the 
depths of the mind or soul of the learner. This 
seems to half take for granted the doctrine of 
Plato, that all our knowledge really and properly 
consists of remembrances of ideas, either innate 
in the soul, or gained in some previous state of 
existence; and it proceeds, therefore, upon the 
supposition that if the right question can be 
skillfully enough asked by the teacher, it will 
awaken in the mind of the pupil a knowledge or 
a perception of the true answer, and of course 
put him in intelligent possession of the true 
knowledge sought after. 

Another method long favorite, and not by any 
means obsolete now, is to state, in as concise and 
perspicuous words as possible, the definition of 
the thing or idea to be known, and then to ex- 
plain orally to the pupil this definition, if he 
needs the explanation, and to require him to 
commit it to memory. The first method trusts 
to his ingenuity, and relics upon knowledge in 
ome way previously obtained ; the latter takes 
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for granted nothing, and relies upon the force 
of words and explanations to communicate 
something new to him. Now it is not a question 
of any small importance which of these methods 
is adopted; and yet each may be veiy good in its 
proper place. But one may be best in one study 
or for one purpose, and the other in another 
study or for another purpose. For example : if 
we wish to astonish a lad and confuse him, or to 
make him fbel at a dash how little he really 
knows, we might begin with a long string of de- 
finitions, or if wo wish to put our knowledge in 
such shape that he could remember for recitation 
the great part of it, we might adopt the latter 
method. But if we wish to make him inventive 
and ready, self-reliant and inquisitive, we should 
ply him with questions, and trust most to his own 
ingenui^ to solve them. If we care most for 
rapidity in acquisition, without much thought or 
ability to seek ftirther than the book, we shall 
use the one method, and if we want him to go 
slow, and to feel like a conqueror at every step, 
knowing that he has discovered for himself some- 
thing new, if not to others, at least to himself, 
and to acquire these possessions not for a day or 
a year, but for eternity, we shall then undoubt- 
edly use the other method. 

But to return, we cannot say it is indifferent 
whether he shall be like a galley slave commit- 
ting to memory tasks, and reciting them like a 
parrot, or whether he shall be like a man digging 
or earning gold for himself, and each day spend- 
ing or using a part of it for the support and 
gratification of his well-beloved family. It may 
indeed seem easier to a teacher to teach by defi- 
nitions than by questions, but it may not be as 
well for the pupil; and let us remember as teach- 
ers that it is none of our business to consult our 
ease. We labor for the good of others, not for 
our own. We are paid— as far as we are paid at 
all— for this very end, and the child's best inter- 
est must always be held in one veiy important 
sense superior to our own. There is a sense we 
know in which the teacher must consult his own 
interest and improvement, if he would do justice 
to the child. And this we think we have never 
lost sight of in the schoolmaster. But in the 
communication of knowledge and instruction, or 
discipline, the teacher must hold his own ease 
or interest subordinate to the pupils. 

Now as to his method. Which is on the whole 
the better method, that of definition, exact, con- 
cise as possible, and clear, or that of questions, 
beginning fVom what is well and clearly known, 
and proceeding to make the pupil think, invent, 
or find out, and understand the thing to bo com- 
municated. To exemplify the Socratic method 
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take the following case, extracted in substance 
ftnom the Massachusetts Teacher of November. 
We slightly abridge and condense an extract fVom 
Plato, as quoted from a lecture by Mr. Shields, of 
London : 

" Our business will be to note how a boy may 
be taught to discover almost for himself, under 
the guidance of a competent teacher, the length 
of the side of a square whose area shall be dou- 
ble that of a given square. The good Socrates 
' proceeds by questions, and the boy answers. 
*Do you know that this is a square?' *Ycs' 

* Why ? ' * Because the four sides are equal, and 
the lines which are drawn across the middle from 
oomer to comer, arc equal.' * May there be a 
•quare twice as great as this?' 'Yes!' 'How 
long must one side of the new square be that its 
area may be twice as great as that of the old 
square?' 'Twice as long as the side of the first 
square.' [Here we have the boy falling into an 
error — a very common one. Now for the teach- 
er's skill that shall make the boy detect his own 
error, and correct himself.] 

* So you say the square on the double line will 
be the double of the first square? Now let us 
fit to one end of the first square a second square 
which is equal to it. And then we can fit two 
other squares of the same size to the sides of 
those two squares. Then what figure have we ? ' 
'Asquaie.' And how many times as great as 
the first square ? ' * Four times as great.' * Not 
twice as great, as you said?' 'No, it is four 
times as great.' [The error is thus exposed, and 
now to discover the truth.] 

* Now if in this new square just made, which 
is made up of four of the old squares, we draw 
four diagonals, so as to cut off the four outside 
comers, the four diagonals will cut each of these 
four squares, how ? ' * Into halves.' * And you 
already know that these four diagonals will be 
equal, and will form another square?' 'Yes, I 
know.* ' And of what parts of the four squares 
is this inside square made up?' ' Of the four 
inside halves.' And four halves are equal to 
what? ' * To two of the squares.' ' And it is a 
square upon what line ? ' * Upon the square that 
divides the original square into two halves.' 

* That is upon its diagonal ? ' ' Yes.' 

Surely no one can have failed to see that in 
eliciting the error, in correcting it, in discovering 
the truth, the boy's mind was being put through 
a course of discipline most salutary ; and it is 
hardly possible to doubt that the boy thus taught 
would be ready of himself to go over the steps 
of the proof again by himself, and to turn at his 
leisure to any other form of proof of the propo- 
sitions that might fall ^yithi^ his reach. At the 



same time, the practiced teacher will hare sug- 
gested to his mind many other useful hints which 
this lesson could be made to fUraish — that this is 
a special case of the celebrated 47th proposition, 
the right-angled triangle here being isosceles— 
that the square of a half is a fourth — the square 
on the double of a line, or of the double number, 
is four times the square on that line, or of that 
numl)ei^— that (2a)2i8 not 4anor2a> but 4a*— and 
he will see also how connecting together Rimilar 
instances, will give the boy a power of remem- 
bering them too, such as mere rote-work can 
never confer I " 

We reckon a method based on the same general 
philosophical principles as this example to be the 
true method, and the only true one. It must, 
however, be coupled with one thing more, or, 
rather, it must be applied in one more dire<'tJon. 
After the teacher, by these skillful and sugges- 
tive questions, has gone over the work with the 
pupil, he must contrive to make the pupil repeat 
again and again the process and the demonstra- 
tion, till he is able to go over the whole ground 
without these questions. 

The pnnciple is questions to lead the pupil to 
comprehend a tntth^ then repetition to prepare him 
to communicate, without questions^ the knov^edge 
thus acquired. Almost any of our scholars can 
recite the whole of their text-books, when con- 
stantly plied with these pumping questions; but 
how many can state the subject of the treatise, 
its arguments, its processes, and its demonstra- 
tions for themselves? They ought to do this, 
and there are two reasons why they cannot do this. 

The first is, because they are never in a philo- 
sophical and natural manner really made to com- 
prehend the subject; and the second, because 
they were not sufficiently drilled in repeating the 
substance of what they had learned, without the 
stimulus of questions. 

There is a kind of text-lx>oks which has been 
very prevalent of late years, written on what is 
supposed to be this Socratic method, in questions 
and answers. These books are put into tlie bands 
of the pupils, and they are expected to learn the 
answers and skip the questions. These books 
may be well enough for a teacher, in order to 
show him how this method may proceed ; but for 
a text-book in the hands of a child they are un- 
disguised nuisances, to deliver our opinion in 
short and express terms. 

This is the teacher* s^ not the hook*s method, and 
should not be tolerated. The method above in- 
dicated is the method of Pcstalozzi and of his 
coadjutors, and is the only method, we l)cUeve, 
that can be adopted with the promise of complete 
success. Here we must close for the present. 
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While guarding others, do not neglect your- 
8olf/' says some old philosopher or divine, and 
tliat for good reason. We are all so little capable 
of carrying, at the same time, on two separate 
and independent trains of thought, or two 
branches of business, and teaching and self-im- 
provement are practically so distinct that there 
is really more danger in this direction than we 
are at first inclined to believe. We know tbat it 
is commonly thought that the business is necessa- 
rily a work of self-improvement. So common is 
this thought, that we have often heard young 
men say they were seeking it for this end alone. 
Now that this work is one which allows and 
even stimulates to self-improvement, wo are f^e 
to admit, yea, even proud to claim. But still we 
do maintain that no one in any employment, or 
work, or business — not even in preaching the 
gospel — can improve without a direct and separ- 
ate labor for that specific end. His work may 
afford him opportunities for this, but he must 
improve because he labors to improve, and seeks 
to avoid his errors and get rid of his failings, or 
because he so unselfishly performs the thing re- 
quired, that by that very means he grows in 
every good grace and quality. 

But let no one think that of course he will 
grow better by the dull and spiritless performance 
of what is his duty, even when that duty ought 
to seek the good of others. Every teacher ought 
to be impressed with this idea, and to spend some 
portion of every day in inquiring how he may 
improve. Ho should remember that In a ver^' 
important sense the improvement of his pupils 
is connected with, and dependent on his own, and 
their progress will be measured by his. Let him, 
then, examine himself, and his knowledge, and 
daily diminish the catalogue of his own errors, 
and add to the list, or extent, or perfection of his 
own attainments. Laboring for the best good of 
his scholars, let him by no means neglect his own 
g(»od if he would best succeed in promoting 
their8«v 



But did you ever think that something more 
than conscience is demanded to guide you 
in your intercourse with children? And a 
great deal more than justice in your dealings 
with them ? Conscience and a determination to 
do justice cannot either of them be dispensed 
with. Not by any manner of means. But there 
must be lovs also; and not such a love as is 
satisfied with a meagre round of duties. 

One of the great diiflculfics in bringing up 
children is found in the fact, that conscience and 
love, justice and kindness, duty and tenderness 
ai-e completely divorced. One parent or teacher 
is governed by kindness, and tenderness, and 
love, each thoughtless and indiscrirainating. 
Another is governed by conscience, justice, and 
duty, and each is quite as reckless and unforsee- 
ing as in the other case. Let the teacher remem- 
ber this, and strive to love the little ones, and to 
be conscientiously and wisely kind. They are 
tender little blossoms; do not let the fh)st of a 
conscientious justice untempered by the sunlight 
of love fhjcze them. They have verj- sensitive 
little hearts; do not crush and tear them by the 
stern band of duty, unaccompanied by the sooth- 
song of unalloyed kindnes. 

Teacher, about to commence your winter 
school, do hear our advice, and be kind to the 
little ones. Make them obey you, to be sure, but 
do it kindly and lovingly, not harshly and for- 
biddingl}'. 



Do be Kind to the Idttle Ones. 

Teachers and parents, are yon really kind to 
the little folks ? We do not doubt but that you 
love them dearly, and mean to do everything for 
their own best good. Yon are very conecientious 
too, we know you arc, in regard to every particu- 
lar of your duty to them ; and it may bo very 
exact as to all their performance of all the duties 
required of them. Nobody doubts about your 
truth, your fidelity, your enei^, or your con- 
science in these matters. 



William H. Farrar, A. M., for many years 
the successful and popular Principal of the High 
School in Woonsocket, has, we regret, gone to 
Massachusetts. He takes charge of the Oliver 
Street School in Lawrence, at a higher salary. 
He will carry a good reputation and many good 
wishes f^x)m Rhode Island. And the good people 
of Lawi-ence may be sure they have secured a 
treasure. 



We have received the North Carolina School 
Journal, edited by Hon. C. H. Willey, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools. It is the first num- 
ber, and is certainly a capital thing. Success to 
it and to the " old North State." She is doing a 
great work for her schools, and we hope she will 
persevere, and we know she will succeed. 



Frbb Schools in South Carolina.— The 
Commissioners of Free Schools, at the session of 
the Legislature In 1853, reported 1275 schools and 
teachers in the State, in which 13,128 scholars 
were taught; which cost the sum of $06,404. 
These schools are under the superintendence of 
Commissioners for each Parish. 
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it will be impossible to make It even moderatdy 
■till in a day, or In a week. Stillness can only be 
bad by stopping work and doing notbtng. Bnt a 1 
little hind and discriminating attention U> 
point will diminish raatlj tbe noise and conni- : 
sion — and all confDsIon is absolntelr injnrtotu. ' 
The teacher cannotaccotnpllshhisendi by diract 1 
commands and violence. It mnst be done by 1 
good-natnredly oUlng the wheels, distributing | 
the burdens differently, and t>y indadDg eadi 1 
one to be careful and not dutnrb the other. 

Tbe fact Is, n very noisj school can ncrer t 
good one. If the pupils leaiii rapldlj- — wtiich 1 
they cannol — tbey trill aniniie with their learn- 1 
ing such bad haUta as irill make their learning 1 
valueless. 

On the other hand, a school so (till as t 
called a model, will spend so mnch time in keep- ' 
ing stUI as to be able to derote leu to real st 
A child, especially a yonng child, most niov 
Ups when It studies. Such a child cannot Inusg- 
ino sounds when It sees letters— ita organs of 
speech must move before it can seem to boai 
sound of the words in Its lessons, and thus get I 
their meaning. For little children, then, we say 1 
lei the schooi-room be a trifle noisy with the bum 
and buzz of study; but not with |(he huzx and 
confusion of whiapcring, or playing, or moijngr 
feel mnch. But let them Lave an opportunity 
irch, to sing, to recite io concert, to shoot 
he sounds of letters, and to mote a noiso 
syslcmsticBlly. 

But let tbe older scholan be more quiet in the 

school — learning to Etudy without moving lips, 

shuffling TixX, and lot them leom to walk witb- 

t noise. They, loo, can havo limes when tbey 

shall sing, or langh, or read in concert, or 

march; but all decently and in order. 'Let even 

nadness,' or confusion and noise, ' have a 

method in it.' Thus shnll we have still scbool- 

ms for the large scholais, busy and happy ones 

the little (Allows, proll table ones for all." 



One thing teachers should by no means fhil to 
do, and that Is to examine their pupils at lemst 
a month, by what are called " written ex- 
aminations." We know that tbe older portion 
of the pupils can be so examined. Bnt tbe in- 
fluence on the whole school will be good, and the 
profit to those who write the answers will be in- 
valnablo' 
The thinB is very simple. Let tbe teacher get 
p questions in Geograpby like this : " What are 
ic boundaries, chief towns end riven in Kea- 
iDcky?" InOrammar: " Analyse tbe IbUowintf 
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sentence, ' Whoerer desires to excel must striye 
with diligence, in all temperance, and never yield 
to despondency;' and parse, 'Whoever,' 'Ex- 
cel/ and 'Yield;' in arithmetic, reduce £4, 38. 
2| d. sterling to farthings; to Federal money; to 
Canada currency; and tell how much cotton can 
be lK>nght for it at 10^ d. per pound, giving Ij 
per cent, commission for buying it; " with a 
dozen words for spelling dictated. Now let each 
scholar write out all the work required to answer 
these questions on his slate, and then copy it 
neatly on a sheet of paper given out for the pur- 
pose — so that all of the sheets may be of uniform 
siase and color— and then let the sheets be folded 
acxsording to some system agreed upon, and neat- 
ly filled by the schoolar himself, in manner 
like this: "Examination Paper, Nov. 10, 1856, 
WiUJam J. Doduty;" and handed to the teacher 
for examination ,and correction. To give the 
scholars the most improvement possible ftom the 
exercise, let the teacher correct each of the mis- 
takes in orthography, point out better forms of 
arrangement, and all offences against neatness 
and taste, and then see that thQ scholar re-copies 
the paper for his own improvement and to be 
preserved by himself; while the original should 
be returned to the teacher, and filed among the 
archives of the school. How many teachers will 
try this the coming winter? 



Akkual Report of the Normal, Model, 
Grammar and Common Schools in Upper 
Canada, for the year 1855. By Rev. E. Rycrson, 
D. D. Printed by order of the Legislative As- 
sembly. 

This is, as usual with Dr. Ryerson's reports, a 
very able State paper. Its statistics are fUU anc 
intelligible, its suggestions practical and useful, 
and all its arguments clear and convincing. It 
proves the wisdom of keeping one competent 
man at the head of this great department of edu- 
cation for a series of years in succession. No 
man in the country better deserves to be in a re- 
sponsible office, or can better discharge its duties 
than Dr. Ryerson. 

The report shows that the " Legislative grant" 
was $98,896; the "local town assessments" 
$180,492; and the " trustee assessments," $438,- 
855; being a total increase over last year of 
$112,686. Rate bills have decreased about $20,- 
000. Amount expended for school-houses, $138,- 
088. Amount expended for teachers' salaries, 
$680,108, being an increase of $101,236! Total 
amount expended for schools, $890,2Ti, an in- 
crease of $94,800, the largest increase e^^er made 
in one year. Whole nnmber of boys attending 
schools was 125.678; of girls, 10!?,186; total, 



227,864, befaig an increase of 23,696. To this 
number should be added 12,410 attending Gram- 
mar and other schools, making a total of chil- 
dren in school of 240,274. There are 3,525 school 
stations, and 3,325 schools opened. The whole 
number of teachers employed is, 3,565— males, 
2,568; females, 997. The whole number of 
school-houses reported is, 3,362; the whole num- 
ber of visits made to schools was, 40,704; the 
number of lectures given by Local Superintend- 
ents, 2,082; and the average time cf keeping the 
schools open was 9 months and 20 days, an in- 
crease of 4 days. 



Rev. E. M. Stone is Minister at Lai^e for 
ths city of Providence, and during the present 
year he has devotee much time to counteracting 
the tendencies to truancy and vagrancy. " By 
personal endeavor he has secured the attendance 
at school of two hundred children, who other- 
wise would have been exposed to corrupting 
street influence." He has done this in connec- 
tion with his pastoral duties, and though not di- 
rectly, as men use terms, connected with preach- 
ing the gospel of Christ, who shaU say it is not 
ministering certainly and surely to the great 
work of evangelizing the world, and aiding to 
bring in the day when all men shall know the 
truth as it is in Jesus? Think of it I Two 
hundred children kept from the contact with, the 
vice and degradation oft he street, and taught to 
be neat and cleanly, to be intelligent and ambi- 
tious I It is a great work for one man to do in 
one short year. And such opportunities wo all 
may find. 



Evening Sshools.— The city of Providence 
has decided to open five evening schools for 
boys, and will open one for girls if It is needed. 
This is a good idea, and will undoubtedly save 
the city a vast deal of money in the end. We do 
hope the girls' school will be put into operation 
at once, and wo are quite sure it will be well 
filled. These evening schools are the only op- 
portunities for many a poor boy to gain any 
knowledge of learning; and by some they are so 
improved as to shame many another boy who 
has ever)- advantage of wealth, leisure, and 
teachers. Some boys will vet be found to liave 
come up through the schools— and stimulated al- 
most solely by their influence— to the higher 
honors of the land. 

We say to the teachers of these schools, re- 
member that you are doing a great work, in a 
little time. You cannot do it too fnithAilly, or 
too wisely and conscientiously. 
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How to Make a Bedtation Interestins. 
Extract from a Letter to a Young Teacher, 



1. As a prerequisite to a good recitation, It is ab- 
solutely necessary that you should thoroughly 
master each lesson yourself, and be fully prepared 
to meet and explain all its difficulties, to point 
out as far as circumstances will admit, its practi- 
cal applications and uses, and to trace its rela- 
tions and connections with other subjects. 

2. In the class, require the close attention of 
every pupil during the entire recitation. It is 
impossible to interest or instruct the inattentive. 

3. Catch the eye of each individual as often as 
possible. Nothing will more quicken or stimu- 
late a class than the keen, yet kind and encour- 
aging glance of an energetic teacher. 

4. Be prompt, active and accurate yourself, and 
require promptness, activity, and accuracy in 
your class. " As is the teacher so is the school." 

5. Bo simple and apt in your explanations and 
illustrations, giving them only when needed to 
make plain a difficult point, to suggest new appli- 
cations of familiar principles, to open new fields 
of inquiry, to excite to greater activity of thought, 
or to furnish models for the class. Teachers err 
by explaining too much as well as too little. The 
rule should be to give just the kind and amount 
of explanation which will secure the greatest 
amount of study and investigation by the class. 

6. Be thorough in everything. Make it a con- 
dition of progress that each lesson shall be mas- 
tered before leaving it, so that the pupils may 
never have occasion to look back on unconquered 
difficulties. Spend a week, a fortnight, a month, 
a term, on a lesson, if the pupils cannot master it 
in less time. One lesson thoroughly understood 
is worth fifty but half comprehended. 

7. Endeavor to give variety and life to your 
exercises. While guided always by the same 
great principles, avoid stereotype forms, espe- 
cially in details. Take ever this course, even that 
as shall secure the greatest degree of mental ac. 
tlvity. Occasionally let the class unite In con- 
cert, but usually call on individuals. 

8. As a general thing do not have the pupils 
recite " in turn." It is only bjr making each 
feel that he may be called upon to answer any or 
every question, that perfect attention and perfect 
recitations can be secured. 

9. Sometimes repeat, or pass from scholar to 
scholar, questions which have been answered 
correctly. Very few will at first stand this test. 
Correct stateraente will often be withdrawn, and 
wrong answers substituted for right, thus show- 
ing to the pupil his own carelessness and lack of 
scU-ioiifidcniT, or tlic indennitcncss of his Ideas. 



Such things will do much to cultivate habits of 
care and accuracy in the preparation, as irell is 
in the statement of a lesson. 

10. Make use of all the little incidents of the 
recitation to increase the interest of the cLasa, 
and add to the value of the lesson. Some teacb- 
ers seem to turn the untoward and unlooked for 
events to their real advantage. 

11. Come what may, preserve your self-possea- 
sion. A good natured laugh at a mistake (sot 
the laugh of ridicule) is often the best way of 
correcting it. Rare Indeed is it that a smile s 
not better than a frown, and a kind word fitly 
spoken more efficacious than a harsh rebakc. 

12. Last, but not least, be interested yoonelf 
in everything pertaining to your school duties. 
Come before your class each day with yoarmlad 
full of the subjects to be taught, and grlowlng 
with enthusiasm that your instructions may ever 
be like the waters of a living fountain. p. c. 



How JL Teaches dealt with aw Affkojtt. 
A teacher once picked up a piece of cmmplod 
paper from the ^oor of his school-room, and 
found that it contained some language disre- 
spectful of himself. The writer of the ofi^nsive 
words readily acknowledged the authorship, but 
did not seem to be much disturbed by pangs of 
remorse; but this teacher, instead of poaringout 
a large phial of wrath, as some of our readen 
(forgive this, pardon the insinuation) might have 
done, simply returned him the paper, remarking 
that he was sorry William had so poor an opinion 
of him. 

The next day the boy brought a note from his 
mother, expressing her regret for the occurrence; 
and this was accompanied by a gratnitous apolo- 
gy from the young offender. 

O teacher! you did well: better than to hare 
made a display of injured dignity . 8. 



HoLBBOOK School Appabatus Compaitt.— 
We commend to the notice of our readers the 
advertisement of this company. They will find 
that the apparatus there advertised is exacdy 
what is needed in a school-room. Nothing so 
instructs and pleases a child as experiments 
which he can see. With him in a most emphatic 
sense, "seeing is believing," and the school dis- 
trict that neglects to porehase and compel the 
teacher to use some such apparatus, loses an im- 
mense amount of the time and labor of its schol- 
ars. 

We bespeak attention to the Gyroscope— a 
wonderfully curious toy— for as yet it is no more, 
though it may yet prove to be a great deal more. 
This little machine may be scon in our office 
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SCHOOL EXERCISES. 



BUaOESTIVE QUESTIONS. 

1. Is the President of the United States chosen 
"bj the people directly? 

2. How then is he chosefi? 

3. Where do the electors meet to cost their 
-Fotes? 

4. Are they obliged to vote for any particular 
person? 

5. How many electoral votes will be cast at this 
election? 

6. If no person receives a majority of them, on 
what body will the election devolve? 

7. How are the votes cast in the House of 
Beprescntatives ? 

S. How many votes will be necessary to a 
choice ? 

9. Who would be President if neither the elec- 
tors or the House of Representatives should make 
a choice ? 

10. By whom is the Vice President chosen 
-when the Electors fail to make a choice? 

11. Are the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives limited to any particular candidates 
when the election devolves on them? 

12. If so, to how many, and to whom? 

13. Are the Senators limited to any particular 
namber of candidates when the election devolves 
on them? If so, to how many, and whom? 

14. Is the manner of choosing President and 
Vice President determined by law of Congress or 
by the Constitution? 

15. Can the same person serve more than two 
terms as President? 

16. Has any one ever done it? 

17 Why did the makers of the Constitution 
require that the President should be chosen by 
the Electoral College rather than by the people 
directly? 

18. What Presidents were chosen by the House 
of Representatives? 

19. Can yon think of any reason why four 
years were selected as the term of the President's 
office? 

[The folllowing questions present some curious 
causes in compound subtraction. — Ed. J 

1. What is the differenoe between 20 rods, and 
18 rods, 5 yards, 2 feet, 11 inches? 

2. What is the difference between 33 rods, 5 
yards, 2 feet, 9 inches, and 34 rods, yards, 1 
foot, 2 inches? 

3. What is the difference between 17 sq. rods, 
sq. yards, sq. feet, 21 sq. inches, and IG sq. 
rods, 30 sq. yards, 8 sq. feet, 57 sq. inches? 



PBOBIiEMS. 

1. A gun which may be heard n miles on land 
or m miles on water, is stationed at the center of 
a circular island. What must be the diameter of 
the island, in order that its area shall be to the 
area of the circle filled by the sound of the gun 
as a to 6? l. B. 

2. A ship, on sailing fVom the ocean into a 
ft^sh-wafer river, sinks two inches, but rises one 
inch after discharging 12,000 pounds. 

Required, the weight of ship and cargo, salt 
water having to fresh the specific gravity of 
1.026 to 1. 

3 Every prime number is either 1 greater or 1 
less than a multiple of 6. Why is this ? 



SolutionB to Problems in October li'umber. 

PROBLEM FIBST. 

Let x=the number of gallons in the hold at 
first. Since 2 of B's strokes are mnde in the time 
of 3 of A's, 4 of B's would be made in the time 
of 6 of A's. But 4 of B's throw out as much 
water as 5 of A's. Hence in the time that A 
makes 6 strokes, B would throw out as much 
water as A would in 5 strokes. 

Hence let Gy=the number of gallons thrown 
out per hour by A, and 5y=the number of gal- 
lans thrown out per hour by B. 

Then, in 3| both together would throw out 3} 
times lly=41iy gallons, of which 41iy— -x gal- 
lons must have leaked in during that time. This 

4x 
divided by 3} gives lly =leak per hour. 
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4x 



Hence 13J Aly— —\ =l46|y— 6 2^ x = the 

number of gallons leaked in, in 13^ hours, and 

I46iy— G 2-5 X -f X = 140t y— 5 2-5 x = quantity 

pumped out in 13i hours. 

But of this A must have pumped out 3fx 6y 

100=22iy— 100 gallons, whicli must have taken 

IGf 
him (22iy— 100)-+-6y=3i hours. 

y 

Hence B miist have pumped for 13j — 

/ . l^>i\ lOf 

( 3| I =9 7-12 4- — hours, and discharged 

\ y / y 

5y 1^9 7-12-h — \ =17 ll-12y+83i gallons, which 

added to 22iy— 100 gives 70 5-12 y— 16i=whole 
number gallons discharged in 13| hours. 

Equating this with former value gives 70 5-12 
y— 10i=14r>Jy— 5 2-5x, or (1) 5 S-lx— 7G}y=l(}J. 
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fy^-ll. lajj 
changing rono, glrea, 
t+j)"=33. (3) 

d, and changing Torm, 

-xy+(i+j-)=0. (4) 
J-(x+y)l=0- (5) 
, which we dedace the 
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SHiia'B JunsTLB Dkfihsr. Hew Tork: 
A. S. BaiueB & Co. Tbia is a veiy conrmlent 
manual for the tue of the teacher. It will a 
swcr both ai Speller and Deflner., and may alio 
afford many lessoaa for composition. U 
teacher who seeks evciy opponnnit; to ImpiDie 
hla papUs and himself, could banUy fail to n- 
celve benefll ttom Its use. 



OUR BOOK TABLE. 

The Hillb ov Shatbmoc, hy the matfaor of 
" The Wide, Wide Worid." New Toik : D. Ap- 
pletoD&Co. Forsate by D. Eimtudl&Oo., 17 
Market Square, ProiridcDce. This ii ■ tale of 
more than common Interest, although nslating In 
common life and interests. It contaict samd 
moral pbUoaopby, and much practical christian 
instruction, and Is among the best of oar mod 



Morse's Geoqrafqicai. Weitino-Booi 

a wrltlDg-book with maps and gcogrvphicil 
questions, to which the child is to wrire the 
ewers. We cannot recommead it as we boDenlj 
think It will cost mncb to icacb a child either lo 
write or to know geography on lbi» plan, and 
that when he bus paid out bis money wo doubl 
very much If he would know any more than 
when he began. 



Porteb'b Cuemistrt, pnblEshed by A, i 
Barnes & Co., Is an admirable work, by (he Fn»- 
fessor of Yale College, on a most Interesting aod 
useful branch of study. No teacher can tod 
Ibis Tciy well arranged, ayetemalic, clear, an 
practical treatise without being the better for ii 
It Is not BO dry and technical ag to wenry on 
disgust, nor so loose and rambling at to dUtroft 
atlontion. It Is just a model for a plain, pn 
cal, Bcnsibto work, oo a usefiil and almost ne 
saj7 to bo studied science. It may be too large 
for the common school, bat not so for the high 
scbuol and academy. 



The Colleoe Beview, of New York dlr, 
for October, n^oices in the addition of A. AriMer 
— a capital practical editor of an edacabonal 

magazine— 10 its corps of editors. This work is 
vcrj- different from ibe common teacher's month- 
lies. It is raore ambitious in ieamlnft, and de- 
votes much attcittion to Colleges. The numbrr 
\s excellent, and we intend to quote from It an 
anitio on " Eleraoiilar)- School Hooks." 
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[For the B. I. SehoolmMter.] 
In Memoziam. 



Br XAKTRKD. 



It is a cold evening in November, and a 
bright autumnal fire is burning on the hearth, 
-while the old oak and hickory is crackling 
and throwing a genial light, even into the 
farthest recess of the room. We have seated 
ourself with a sad and heavy heart, to pay 
an humble tribute to the memory of one who 
has gone to his long, long home — William 
Roderick Lawrence, the Poet-Painter. 

He was a writer for many of our most 
popular magazines, and the Home Journal^ 
in speaking of his death, says he was one of 
its favorite contributors, <* and a poet of rare 
promise," and though many of the bright 
gems that he gave forth to the world, glistened 
as if they came from a heart that knew not 
sorrow, yet his was a sad life, full of bitter- 
ness and dead hopes ; and though the sun- 
light seldom gleamed in its brightness on his 
pathway, yet many a heart has been rendered 
gayer and happier by those breathings of 
sweet poesy that came to them fresh from his 
wearied heart ; long will his name be cher- 
ished by those who knew him as a bosom 
friend, or as a poet ; and when the long years 
that now lie stretching away into the dim fu- 
ture shall have passed into the silent land, to 
be numbered with others gone before, there 
will come stealing over the world-wearied 
heart of many a life-wanderer, the sweet 
memory of the poet Lawrence, who cheered 



their souls in the golden dreams of the long 
ago with spirit-anthems from the angel world, 
and ever and anon, amid the busy din and 
turmoil of life's field of action, there will 
come to their aching hearts the holy psalms 
of joy and peace, which he sang to them when 
life was young, and their brows had not been 
crowned with wreaths of faded hopes, and 
though his voice is silent now, " the grass of 
forgetfulness shall never grow over his grave." 
Through the kindness of one who watched 
around his dying bed, and smoothed his dying 
pillow, we are enabled to present to our 
readers some of his most beautiful poems, 
and have taken the liberty to extract the fol- 
lowing from the letter accompanying them : 

" I was with him daring his last few weeks 
illness, and at the hour of his death; all was 
peaceful, and calm, and holy— ho died «o gently! 
like the falling of an antumn leaf; and the smile 
he gave mo in dying, lingered on his face when 
we laid him in the grave." 

"The Portrait Gallery," abounds with 
truthful pictures ; " Shadows," will be ad- 
mired by all ; " Give mc a Loving Heart," 
is a beautiful poem ; and the melody of " The 
Spirit of Beauty," will linger in the heart of 
the reader, long after the words shall have 
been forgotten. 

The Portrait Gallery. 



Here are enshrined the shadows of the dead. 

Who lived and loved in this fair world of ours; 
The same paths followed— by the same hand led 
Through earthly bowers. 



iwayedtliOTn Willi bar voice, ft 
ed Ukem wllji its gUtlertng 

e may liave been their choice 
: joys. 

1 tbetr fondeat drcanu, 
wUh, or ezp«ctiUioiu liigh 1 
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leems almost to breattie, 
ahadowf ia tbcir light; 
w the floweiB BtlU wreathe, 
light. 

ilance ia so well portr^ed, 
>wii tbe Bilence of the tombj 

OHO the trnst botrnycd, 
[ildoomi 

hair laxnrlant flowa 

a by sweet lophyfa tinned, 

:rs while as Alpine snowa, 

fiee— a lool oa para 
m^dcn were bealowed: 
\t cold world to endure, 
fu'a loiid. 

iway to their long rest ; 
10 — Eoffcced care or pain : 
-with dear friends were bleat, 
igaln. 

th like n tender flower, 

1 In bennty — and la not! 
ly life's golden hour, 
olot. 
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lows by the pencil traced — 
loTCd IVam f arth have flown, 
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rongh tangled boogbs doth 

wt move upon the graaa; 

iDg foliage or tlie vine, 

a of welcome aunligbt paas. 

lat blooma beside the wall 
id, ia waftcU to and fVo; 
varying ahadowa fall, 
IWy— moving now more slow. 



We danoe attendance on aotne tRnuienl Bower, 
Some babble (Ml whose life is bat a bi«ttli,— 

It fades and withers e'en within m hoar, 
GaChered in alienee by the rei^ier, Deuh. 

Thus, one by one, the fairest bloaaoms ikde, 

The forma we love return again to cUy ; 
A moment here, heart attgweieth to bosjt, 

i on our graves the shadows soon will pb^. 



Qlve Ke a Iioving Heart. 



Give me a loving boortl 

Tig better fbr than fame; 
Which ia at best a fleeting thing, 

The breathing of a name. 
For laorela gathered fVcsh and green. 

Where flowers in beauty bloom— 
When bonnd around a mortal brow. 

Soon wither in the tomb. 

Give me a loving heartl 

More precious f^ than gold ; 
Or ail the wealth tbat India bonst«. 

Tea, India's wealth twice-told. 
For what are gold and poorla. 

Or kingly diadems, 
Compared with one true lovlnR heart, 

The pnreat of earth's gema? 
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Gire me a lovixig heart 1 

To cheer me on my way, 
Through this dark world of sin and pain, 

To one of endless day. 
For nanght can charm the tronhled breast 

Or holier balm impart, 
To the life-weary pilgrim here, 

Than one true loving heart. 



The Spirit of Beauty. 

The Spirit of Music passeth away, 

And is gone, alas I forever; 
But the Spirit of Beauty's golden ray 

From Earth departeth never. 

The Spirit of Music the soul enchants 

But is lost on the listening ear; 
While the Spirit of Beauty for which it pants 

Bematneth in all things fair. 

The waves make sweet music ux>on the shore 
And thunder rides loud on the storm; 

But the marble and canvass forevermore 
Imprison its lovely form. 

Yes I Beauty is near to us eveiywhere. 

In flower, and tree, and sky; 
But Music will die on the summer afar. 

And be breathed away in a sigh. 

For the Spirit of Music passeth away. 

And is gone alas forever; 
But the Spirit of Beauty's golden ray. 

From Earth departeth never. 

Although we never had the pleasure of a 
personal acquaintance with Lawrence, yet 
we loved him with a brother's love; and 
among the many mementos of cherished 
friends, we have none more highly prized, 
none more sacredly treasured, than some 
evergreen received from him, long ere the 
dread conqueror — Consumption — had laid his 
hand upon him, and marked him for his vic- 
tim. 

Mrs. L. H. SiGOUBNBY thus sadly, yet 
sweetly sings a requiem over our departed 
friend: 

Oh Poet-Painter! thou hast cast aside 
Thy pencil at the crowning of the year, 

When richest brilliance of the autumn-tide 
Enrobes the forest king and ivy sere. 



And tender strains of music fill the grove. 
Of birds, departing ttom their summer nest. 

Yet thou, before them, ftill of truth and love 
Didst spread thy wing, and enter into rest. 

I saw thee, with such beauty on thy brow. 
As life in all its flushing never gave. 

And at thy favorite hour, when suns drew low. 
Stood with the weepers, at thine early grave. 

But thou hadst gone, to wake a higher lay, 
And dip thy brush in hues that may not fade 
away. 

The following touchingly beautiful tribute 
to his memory, from the pen of Lottie Lin- 
wood, shows how he was loved by those that 
knew him best : 

We who have roamed life's pleasant vales to- 
gether, 
Must now walk separate paths, and far apart; 
Thy feet will tread o'er fadeless flowers in Heaven 
Mine through earth's darkness with aweary 
heart. 

And shall I come at evening when the shadows 
Are gathering over scenes to both so dear. 

And crushing back the tears of unsubmission. 
Shall breathe wild prayers that none but God 
will hear. 

And I shall gird my armor for life's battle, 
For earth's rude f^icti^n and Death's heaving 
sea. 

For over all thy pale hand now is reaching. 
And beckoning like an angel unto me. 

Sleep, while the red light of the Autumn waneth. 
And drifts her clouds of gold and crimson 
leaves; 

Sleep till the Resurrection morn! while memory 
Her deathless wreath around our spirit weaves. 

Rest, poet friend! thy cool, soft grave is guarded. 
An angel sitteth o'er the fragrant mold; 

Rest, weary one, an eye above thee watcheth. 
That never sleeps, nor yet forsakes His fold. 

And shall we mourn thee, beautiftd departed 1 
Whose bright bark moved so noiselessly fh)m 
shore 

Like a lit sea-wave that a zephyr started, 
To come back earthward sighing, nevermore? 

For thee, whose earthly songs were hushed so 

eariy, . , , • 

Whose poet harp cIiiiiuh heavenly njiisic inm — 
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'What Bbadowi we!— what Eliadows wepomier 
In tmth was nttered bj a haod of yore; 
HnmlUating it may be, but true, 

soon an gone and can return no mora. 

We dance attendance on some transient flower. 
Some babble fMl whose life Is but a breath,— 
fades and withers e'en within an boor. 
Gathered in Bllcnco by the reaper, DeUb. 

Thos, one by one, the fairest bloasoms Ikdc, 

The forms we love retam again to day ; 
A moment bere, heart answereth to heart, 

. on our graves the shadows soon will plt^. 



OlTO Me a IiOTlns Heart. 

Give me a loving heart) 
Tis better fax than fame; 

Which is at beet a fleeting thJDg, 

The breathing of a name. 
For ianrcla gathered fresh and green. 

Where flowers In bennty bloom- 
When honnd around a mortal brow, 

Soon wither in the tomb. 

<Mve mo a loving heartl 

More precloQB tu than gold; 
Or all the wealth that India boasts. 

Yea, India's wealth twice-told. 
For what are gold and pcarli. 

Or kingly diadems. 
Compared with one true lovlnff he 

The pnrcst of earth's genu? 
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GiBarly Oood Habits a nfooeBSity. 



Th 



raox PLAVo. 



x^hysicians might become extremely 

\illed, if from childhood upwards, they 

"ouid, in course of learning their art, gain 

perience from a large number of bodies, 
nd these too, of a sickly character, especially 
if tbey should be themselves afflicted with all 
kinds of maladies, and not altogether of a 
healthy constitution, for, it is not by the body 
that they cure the body, (else their own 
bodies should never be allowed to be diseased, 
or become so) but they cure the body by 
the soul, which, while in a disabled state, or 
becoming so, is incapable of properly per- 
forming any cure whatever. 

But the judge governs by the soul ; and if 
this has been bred up from childhood in com- 
pany with depraved souls, has constantly 
associated with such, and has itself committed 
all sorts of crime, it cannot so far emanci- 
pate itself, as of itself to judge correctly 
about other men's ill deeds. No, it must 
even in youth be unacquainted with and un- 
polluted by bad habits, if it would be fair and 
honorable itself, and judge correctly of what 
is just Hence, therefore, the virtuous, even 
in youth, appear simple, and are easily de- 
ceived by the unjust, because tbey have 
vnth^^em no dispositions corresponding in 
Ben{,y>ient with those of the wicked. 

I«'or this reason the good judge must not be 
p^Touth, but old,>~one who has been late in 
weirning the nature of wickedness, which he 
UDprehends not as a peculiar quality resident 
fiijl^ own soul, but from having, as a foreign 
non^feng studied it in the souls of others, and 
eveigreeiaving ascertained the nature of its 
dread conq positive science, or by observation, 
band upoithan by personal experience. Such 
tim. is likely to be a very noble judge, and 

Mrs. L one, too ; for the man with a good 
Bweetlj ^ood ; — while, on the other hand, the 
^end: , sly, suspicious man, — he who has him- 



in his eye those models that resides within 
himself; but whenever he approaches the 
good, who are his seniors, he appears mightily 
inferior, unseasonably suspicious, and wholly 
ignorant of moral integrity, having within 
him no models of any such quality ; but on 
the other hand, as he has more frequent in- 
tercourse with the wicked than with the wise, 
he appears, both to himself and to others, 
unusually wise, rather than ignorant There- 
fore we must not, in such a man as this, look 
for a wise and good judge, but in the former 
one. For vice, indeed, can never know both 
itself and virtue ; but virtue, where the moral 
temper is gradually instructed, will attidn to 
a scientific knowledge both of itself and de- 
pravity also." 

'* Being deceived respecting the truth is the 
greatest of evils ; and the attainment of truth 
the greatest good ; and forming opinions re- 
specting things as they are really existing is 
attaining the truth.'' 

** In right education and discipline, it is much 
better and far more profitable to take from 
the young the will rather than the power to 
do mischief or evil; and he who can best 
succeed in this great end is not only the 
wisest and most praiseworthy teacher, but the 
greatest and most eminent of benefactors." 

" The proper punishment for one who plays 
out of tune is to make him play in tune." 
So the proper and legitimate, the profitable 
and philosophical punishment for the trans- 
gression of any law, or for the performance 
of any misdeed, is to compel the one so 
offending to observe or obey the Uw, or to 
perform the right deed. And this will be 
found to be a very severe and unpleasant 
task — to be made or compelled to do right, 
contrary to inclination and to habit" 



Ob, 



committed much sin, and is deemed 



Je and wise when in the society of his 
iuals, has the repute of being a clever, wary 
jtind of a person, boCfiiisc he has constantly 



The Mother's Influence. — The solid 
rock which turns the edge of the chisel bears 
forever the impress of the leaf and the acorn 
received long, long since, ere it had become 
hardened by time and the elements. If we 
trace back to its fountain, the mighty torrent 
which fertilized the land with its copious 
streams, or sweeps over it with a devastating 
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flood, we shall find it dripping in crystal drops 
from some mossy crevice among the distant 
hills ; so too, the gentle feelings and affec- 
tions that enrich and adorn the heart, and the 
mighty passions that sweep away all the bar- 
riers of the soul and desolate society, may 
have sprang np in the In&nt bosom in the 
sheltered retirement of home. '* I should 
have been an atheist," said John Bandolph, 
*' if it had not been for one recollection ; and 
that was the memory of the time, when my 
departed mother used to take my little hands 
in hers, and cause me on my knees to say, 
* Our Father which art in Heaven I ' " 



[From the Tooth's Cabinet.] 
The Sauirrel and Monkey— A Fable. 

A squirrel sat in the warm sunshine one 
autumn day, with a fresh nut which he had 
gathered. He began to strip off the bark, 
but the taste was very bitter, 

" What wry faces you make," said a mon- 
key whose attention he had caught 

The squirrel disliked the bitterness, and 
he paused; but as he looked at his nut, and 
thought of the treasure within, he began 
barking it with all his might. 

*' Ha I ha ! more wry faces," said the mon- 
key, and he fell to mimicking the squlrreL 

The squirrel wisely kept on ; he found that 
he had tasted just as much bitterness while 
he stopped, dreading his task, as he did when 
he was stripping the peel, ** Beside," said he, 
<< the £ister I work the sooner I shall be done." 

The monkey chattered, and grinned, and 
mimicked, and ridiculed, but the squirrel paid 
no attention. He soon threw away the last 
bit of the bitter peel, and freed his mouth 
of the bad taste. 

He commenced boring the shelL 

" What a fool you are," said the monkey, 
«t to waste so much labor upon nothing." 

"^^ I shall come at the kernel by and and 
by," said the squirrel. 

The monkey looked on and derided ; the 
squirrel minded it not It was hard for his 
teeth, but it was not so disagreeable as peeling 
the rind. By and by he reached the kernel. 



How great was his reward in its delicioM 
sweetness I 
The monkey envied him his pleasure. 



MORAL. 



The first rudiments of learning are, like 
peeling the rind, often tedious and disagreetr 
ble. The study afterwards necessary to gun 
a thorough knowledge of science^ histoiyi 
&c., is like boring the shell. The pleasure 
arising from that knowledge, is like the de- 
licious richness of the kemeL Those who 
ridicule the close application of the lorer of 
study, are of the monkey genus, and not 
worth minding. 



A Soft Pillow. — Whitfield and a com- 
panion were much annoyed one night, at a 
public house, by a set of gamblers in the 
room adjoining where they slept Tfadr 
noisy clamor and horrid blasphemy so excited 
Whitfield's abhorrance and pious sympathy 
that he could not rest 

<< I will go to them and reprove their wick- 
edness," said he. 

His companion remonstrated in vain. He 
went His words of reproof were apparently 
powerless upon theoL Betuming, he laid 
down to sleep. His companion asked him, 
rather abruptly : 

«* What did you gain by it ? " 

^ A soft pillow," he said patiently, and 
soon fell asleep. 

Yes, ^'a soft pillow" is the reward of 
fidelity— the companion of a clear conscience. 
It is a sufficient remuneration for doing right, 
in the absence of all other reward. And 
who know more truly the value of a soft 
pillow than those parents whose anxiety for 
wayward children is enhanced by a con- 
sciousness of neglect. Those who faithfully 
rebuke, and properly restrsdn them by their 
Christian deportment and religious counsels 
can sleep quietly in the day of trial. 



Perseverance. — The Chinese have the 
best illustration of the principle of persever- 
ance we have ever seen. One of their coun- 
trymen, who had been making strenuous 
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efforts to acquire literary information, di^ 
oonraged by difficulties, at last gave up his 
book in despair. As he returned to manual 
employment, he saw a woman rubbing a 
crowbar on a stone ; on inquiring the reason, 
she replied she was in want of a needle, and 
thought she could rub down the crowbar till 
she got it small enough. The patience of the 
aged female provoked him to make another 
trial, and he succeeded in obtaining the rank 
of one of the first three in the empire. 



Funotoattan Fussle. 



The following paragraph, extracted from 
the Portland Transcriptj is a capital illustra- 
tion of the importance of punctuation. There 
are two ways of pointing it, one of which 
makes the individual in question a monster of 
wickedness, while the other converts him into 
a modiel Christian. Let our readers exercise 
their ingenuity on the problem, and see 
whether they can discover its two-fold solu- 
tion: 

*' He is an old experienced man in vice and 
wickedness he is never found opposing the 
works of iniquity he takes delight in the 
downfall of the neighborhood he never re- 
joices in the prosperity of any of his fellow 
creatures he is always ready to assist in de- 
stroying the peace of society he takes no 
pleasure in serving the Lord he is uncom- 
monly dUigent in sowing discord among his 
friends and acquaintances he takes no pride 
in laboring to promote the cause of Chris- 
tianity he has not been negligent in endeav- 
oring to stigmatize all public teachers he 
makes no exertion to subdue his evil passions 
he strives hard to build up Satan's kingdom 
he lends no aid to the support of the gospel 
among the heathen he contributes lar^y to 
the evil adversary he pays no attention to 
good adrice he gives great heed to the devil 
he will never go to Heaven he must go where 
he will receive the just recompense of rs- 
uford" 



EyDKAYOB to add to your proper knowl- 
edge daily. 



[From Chamben' JounaL] 
Infloenoe of ^Xlxamiple. 

In a certain village in Switzerland, some 
years ago, there were heavy complaints among 
all who possessed trees thatnofruit was safe; 
tihat the children plundered it perpetually 
before it came to maturity ; and not only that, 
but that the green sapling had no security 
against theoL Another serious complaint 
was the barbarity of the children towards all 
living creatores in their power. The clergy- 
man, teacher and elders, often laid their heads 
together, to find some remedy for this inha- 
man spirit, by which every child in the place 
was more or less affected. They could not 
conceive why such a spirit should prevail so 
specially in this village ; but they could find 
neither cause nor remedy ; all exhortations, 
all punishments were in vain. The deigy- 
man of the village was changed ; and the new 
minister was a great friend to schools. His 
first walk was to the school-house. The vice 
of the scholars had been made known to >iiwi 
and the failure of all preventive measures 
hitherto applied. But determining within 
himself to watch the whole course of proceed- 
ing in school, he soon perceived that the 
teacher had a habit, and had acquired a singu- 
lar dexterity in it, of knocking down and 
killing flies with his cane, to the end of which 
he had fastened a piece of leather. The win- 
dows were all on one side, and being exposed 
to the morning sun of summer, they were 
continually full of flies. The teachei^s path 
lay along them, in front of his scholars ; and 
while talking to the latter, he struck down 
the flies as they showed themselves at the 
window. This manceuvre amused the chil- 
dren infinitely more than his instruction did, 
and they followed his example. They were 
incessantly on the watch for flies that buzzed 
through the room, caught them in their hands, 
and showed as great dexterity in this kind of 
chase as .their teacher did in his. But their 
amusement did not end here : they had learned 
to play with their captives, treat them with 
detestable cruelty, and seemed to find a wicked 
delight in observing the shivering of their 
victims. 
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g these curioiu and far from 
laiities of the school, the in- 
lumane clergynun eatHy ac- 
;he spirit of deBtrocliveneBS 
Iren ; and his first step vas to 
her to take hia leather from 
cane ; and next, to 
e boya sat with their backs to 
id the teacher's path la; 
if the room. Theo the nu: 
taHy ioto the school, and 
erely, that both teacher and 
re to do than to give their 
B flies. As this was not yet 
tory in its results, the minister 
of the hot summer weather, 
JoD given only tn the aiter- 
scbool-room was t 
la he gradually banished the 
1 thoughts of teacher and chil' 
knew that it was of little avail 
the weed out of the yonog 
lined an unoccnpied piece of 
lodng, and, not far from the 
a school-garden, 
ihe teacher, and the cblldret 
art in the task, for they had 
like their new minister, wl 
jd among (hem. The gardt 
I by a hedge planted with 
9, and each cUld bad a Irei 
liim to take care of. A our 
aid out, and provision madi 
rger gardens and orchards ii 
id behold ! (he spirit of de- 
lOng the children soon passed 
y man's fruit and garden be- 
ouths even begging their pa- 
might be planted in the fields 
: care of. The new spirit was 
rom children to parents, till it 
ut the entire village ; every 
■etty little garden ; an emu- 
ling flowers sprang into cx- 
id bad habits disappeared ; 
le whole place was a scene of 
of phyucal beauty. 
the truth of which can be 
been communicated to us by I 



a lady of rank who happens to bare lab 
become acquainted with the circuouteDc 
and has thought that thdr publicity may 
advantageous. We have no doubt of the fi 
that the practice of amateur gardening 
never associated with evil, bat is always > 
ken of advanced tastes and correct hab 
We would further say, let every school, so. 
as it can conveniently be done, have its g; 
den, not only for purposes of »mii»PWMii 
but as an important engine of edncation. 



Hard Study. 



Hard study hurts nobody, but hard ea 
does. It is a rery common thing to ottnl 
the premature disability or death of stndent 
and eminent men to too close applicajjaa 
their studies. It has now become to be 
generally admitted truth, that " hard stady, 

called, endangers life. It is 
chievoas error that severe mental applicstiM 
undermines health. Unthinking peopit 
dismiss this with ^e exclamation of " that' 
allstufT," or somethingconcluaive. Totboae 
'ho search after truth in the love of i^ we 
wish to offer some sug};estiona 

Many Uerman scholars have studied for a 
liftt-time for sixteen hours out of the twenty- 
four, and a very large number from twelve to 
fifteen hours, lived in comparative health, and 
died beyond the sixties. 

One of the most sterling of living minds, 
Professor Silliman, the elder, the past winter 
travelled through the country, at the age of 
nearly eighty years, and in good health, de- 
livering geological lectures, living mentally 
the hard food of rocks, iron, iridium, and 
the like. Another strong example of the 
truth that health and hard study are not ia- 
compatible, is found in the great Missouriaa, 
Thomas H. Benton, now past threescore and 

L, and in the eojoyment of vigorous health ; 

Qoro severe student than he has been, and 

low, the American public does not know. 
Dr. CharlesCaldwell, our honored preceptor, 
lived beyond the eighties, with high bodily 
health, remarkable physical vigor, and men- 
tal force scarcely abated ; yet for a great part 
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of his life he stadied fifteen hours out of the 
twenty four, and at one time he gave but fiye 
hours to sleep. John Quincy Adams, the old 
man eloquent, is another equally strong ex- 
ample of our position. All Ihose men, with 
the venerable Dr. Nott, now more than eighty 
years old, made the presenration of health i 
flcientific study, and by systematic temper- 
ance, neither blind nor spasmodic, secured the 
prize for which they labored, and with it 
years, usefulness and honor. For the present 
we content ourselves with the enunciation of 
the gist of this article. Students and pro- 
fessional men are not so much injured by 
hard study as by hard eating; nor is severe 
sfcady for a life-time, of itself incompatible 
with mental and bodily vigor to the full age 
of three-score years and ten. — HaW$ Journal 
of Healih. 



Our Doable Nature. 

The li?es the meanest of us live; 

One which the world beholds, and one 
Whose hidden history none may give 

Bat he who lives it; he alone. 

Its wondrous ecstacies can know, 
Its ever changing streams of thought, 

Its deep, nnntterablo woe, 
Its visions bright and heaven fhiaght. 

He o'er its secret sins may groan, 
And blush to hear the common praise 

Of actions, which, if rightly shown. 
Could only loudest censure raise. 

He o'er its noblest may rejoice. 
Though none the virtues may behold; 

For acts that win the common voice 
Demand a blazonment of gold. 

And so with fall potential power 

For vilest sins or purest deeds. 
We pass through life and win a dower 

Of mingled praise and blame, that needs 

A juster judge the scales to hold 
Than 'ere on earth weighs cause and deed. 

Ourselves and God alone behold 
The motives which to actions lead. 

And thus we gather fame and shame, 

Alilie unearned— alike untrue; 
Beoeiving praise where men should blame. 

And blame where praise is rightly due. 

88 



How Many Hours to Work. 

The limit of mental work varies, not only 
in various individuals, but according to the 
nature of the work itself. Johnson assigns 
eight hours a day as sufficient for study ; Sir 
Walter Scott worked four or five ; mathema- 
ticians and those who do not tax the imagina- 
tion much, may and do safely study ten or 
twelve hours daily. As a general proposition 
it may be stated, that those studies which ex- 
cite the feelings are those which can be least 
borne. On the other hand, the tranquil labors 
of the mind have marked tendency to prolong 
life. ^' On meurt de Betise " is perfectly 
true ; the unemployed brain, like the unused 
muscle, decays and perishes quite as soon as 
the over wrought organ. Bernard in his 
^ Treatise on the Influence of Civilization on 
Longevity," shows the effect of brain labor 
of an unexciting kind in those who are pro- 
tected by an assured income from the inroads 
of care. He took at random the ages of one 
hundred and fifty-two individuals, one-half 
of whom were members of the Academy of 
Sciences, the other half the Academy of In- 
scriptions, and found that the average lon- 
gevity of these mathematicians and antiqua- 
rians was sixty-nine years. Sir Humphrey 
Davy seems to have had in view those only 
who have " battled " with life, when he states 
^ that there are a few instances in this coun- 
try of very eminent men reaching to old age. 
They usually fail, droop, and die before they 
attain the period naturally marked for the end 
of human existence ; the lives of our States- 
men, warriors, poets, and even philosophers, 
offer abundant proofs of the truth of this 
opinion, — ^whatever bums, consumes — ashes 
remain!" — CoMclations in Travel^ p, 171. 
No one who had the happiness of knowing 
the extraordinary man will doubt an instant 
whenoe these suggestions sprang, and to 
whom they most eminently applied. Scott 
alwajTs said that Davy would have been a 
great poet had he not chosen to be a great 
philosopher. The excitement and its conse- 
quent effect on the frame must have been 
excessive in one of such impassioned imagi- 
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of quietly putting this sum in his pocket, he i 
produced the UU of the articles he tiad tort, | 
and as its total amounted only to foorteea I 
francs, be appropriated no more than that 1 
sum, and then observing in the group 1~ 
surroondod him, a poor woman in rags, the i 
gallant little fellow walked right to her, a 
placed the remainder in her hand. Certainly ] 
would have been imposuble to show hinwelf J 
ore deserving of public generon^, oi 
acknowledge it in a handsomer manner. The 1 
boy's noble conduct was greeted with the ap- 1 
planse of the crowd, who were delighted to 
find such delicacy and propriety in one 
young. — Burri^i CUizen. 



Old Father Morns sometimes nsed his 
illustrative taleat to very good purpose in the 
way of rehoke. He bad on his farm a fine 
orchard of peaches, from which some of the 
or twelve year-old gentlemen helped 
themselves more liberally than even the old 
[nan's kindness thought expedient. Accord- 
ingly, he look occasion to introduce into his 
termon one Sunday, in his little parish, an 
account of a journey be took ; and how be 
was very warm aad very dry ; aud bow be 
saw a fine orchard of peaches which made bis 
mouth water to look at them. 

says he, "I came up to the fence 
and looked all around, for I would not bare 
touched one of them mthoui leave, for all the 
worid. At last I espied a man, and says I, 
Mister, won't yon ^ve me some of yonr 
peaches 'I ' So the man came, and gave me 
ligh about a hat-full. And while 1 stood 
there eating, I said ' Mister, how do yon man- 
age to keep your peaches ? ' " 

Keep them I " said he, and he stared at 

; " What do yon mean ? " 

Yes, sir," said I, don't the boys steal 
them?" 

Boys steal them 1 " s^d be. " No, in- 

Why, sir," said I, " I have a whole lot 
full of peaches, and I cannot get half of 
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them," — ^here the old man's voice became 
tremoloufl — ** because the boys in my parish 
steal them so." 

*^ Why, said he, " don't their parents teach 
them not to steal ? ** 

And I grew^all over in a cold sweat, and I 
told him ** I was afeard they didn't*' 

" Why, how you talk ! " says the man, " do 
tell me where you live V " 

*^ Then, said Father Morris, the tears run- 
ning over, ** I was obliged to tell him 1 lived 
in the town of G ." 

After this. Father Morris kept»his peaches. 



It will increase our influence with our fel- 
low men. " A fool uttereth all his mind, but 
a wise man keepeth it untU afterwards." 
Gravity and reserve are associated with wis- 
dom. Even an affected gravity is sometimes 
effective, — the true art of silence, ever. We 
can be useful only as we are influentiaL 



The Art of Silenoe. 



The art of silence, if it be not one of the 
fine, is certainly one of the useful arts. It is 
an art attained by few. How seldom do we 
we meet with a man who speaks only when 
he ought to speak, and says only what he 
ought to say 1 

That the Bible enjoins its attainment is 
most manifest It commands us to make a 
door and a bar for the mouth. It declares 
that if a man bridleth not his tongue, his re- 
ligion is vain. 

The attainment of this art will enable us to 
avoid saying foolish things. We often speak 
without reflection, and of consequence fool- 
ish thoughts, or expressions destitute of 
thought are uttered. Possessed of the art of 
silence, we shall not speak that which ought 
not to be spoken. 

Again, it will enable us to avoid saying 
hurtful things. Since we are placed in the 
world to do good, and since the endowment 
of speech is one of our greatest means of in- 
fluence, it is most unseemly for us to utter 
that which shall do injury. He whose busi- 
ness it is to root out the tares, should not 
scatter their seed. 

It will enable us to govern our feelings and 
direct our train of thought. He who gives 
expression to his feelings, increases their 
strength. He who gives expression to anger, 
for example, increases its power over him. 
He who gives utterance to improper thoughts, 
will increase their number. 



Female l<duoation. 



*' She has finished her education," said a 
friend. Finished her education? said we, 
just as though a young lady's education was a 
stocking, or rather a bonnet, and now it was 
to be placed in a band«box, to be displayed to 
visitors, and to be worn only on set occasions. 
We protest against the doing up and finishing 
off a young lady's education with her teens, 
just about the time she begins, if she ever 
does begin, to think, A young man has just 
acquired at one and twenty the elements of 
education, and is prepared to study advanta- 
geously according to his own discretion ; but 
a young lady has done — finished — the circle 
of her sciences is complete, and she is ready 
for any station in life that may be thrown in 
her way. 

Now why, in the name of common sense, 
may not a woman think ; and if she think, 
why may she not study and acquire profitable 
food for thought ? There is a lady, for in- 
stance, that "finished her education" by 
having peculiariy good advantages at an early 
age. She is now a wife and mother of six 
children. She plays well upon the piano, 
sings sweetly, — but her husband must, and 
actually does, put all the children to-bed, and 
has the care of them through the night ; and, 
as for her table^the bread is perfectly execra- 
ble to one wh»has visited his grand-mother's 
pantry ; and the coffee — Oh ! her coffee ; it 
would cost her nothing less than her head if 
it reached the Grand Turk's palace — ^and yet 
for all this, the lady has a " finished educa- 
tion 1 " 



Keep your temper in disputes. The cool 
hammer fashions the red-hot iron into any 
shape needed. 
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I think that nich of ay readen aa hare 
aHlity and time, woald find it a capital iriaa 
to keep a Book of Thanks; and may sncb a> 
cannot write them down yet, keep a book of 
remembiance of past kindnesses in their 
hearts 1 " — Ind^endent, 



_1 



To be a Bird. 



Were I a winged Uttle bled. 

As oft I wish to be, 
I woald not lire another day 
In this dtrk dly, but away 

To lands beyond the sea. 

In some i^d wood my nest I'd build. 

From other birds apart : 
No wing among Che booghs woold be 
So awlft as mine, DOSongBofl'ee; 

So pnre, no homan Itcart I 

The ami-Ilght dripping throngh the learea. 

The leavea themaelTes B-«tlr — 
The rain-dropB pattcriDg on the roof, 
The queenly moon, the pearlU wooT 

The moon doth drsg with her,— 

These joys, and theu that songi Impart, 

The rareat ever heard, 
The lark'a, the nlghtlngale'a dlrine. 
And also mine, would all be mine, 

Werelabappybirdl 

Bat nowt— I'm very like a bird, 

Above Uiii ledger's page ; 
And thoae dry masts are woods along 
The sonndlng aea, aud this a song I — 

Tlied^ismy cage) 



[Fnm Uk Boatoa HanM.) 
Heap Btralffht. 



One can hardly walk half a mile in any of 
onr streets, without perceiving an abnndance 
of painfnl testimony that our people are sadly 

i^gent in regard to the erectneas of the 
hnman frame. Bound sbouldera, stooping 
poatnrea, and curved spines coraprening the 
chest so that the lungs cannot perform their 
office, are rather the rule of than escsptioD 
to the physical development of our popula- 
tion ; and the sedentary and cramped occu- 
pations of the present day, are rapidly per- 
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»6tiiating the eviL An exchange paper thus 
discourses upon this subject : 

^ Children and youth should be straight 
lit would not be strange if to yerj manjr it 
ihad never occurred that not one man or 
woman in ten thousand is straight A straight 
— an erect — ^man or woman is a curiosity. 
Henry Clay will ever be memorable in the 
eyes of all who ever saw him for this quality ; 
and the same is always particularly remarked 
of Andrew Jackson. But how could we be 
otherwise than a crooked nation ? — when ** as 
the twig is bent the tree's inclined ? " When 
I go into a school, and stay awhile, till after 
the first straightening up is over, the scholars 
always seem to me like so many branches of 
a weeping willow. Their backs are like the 
outer arch of a bow bent for use. How coald 
it be otherwise, when with their soft bones 
and flexible muscles they are confined so long ? 
And where are their lungs ? Squeezed into 
the smallest possible compass. Now, if but 
three hours school a day were had, and the 
scholars never confined to the room but an 
hour at a time, all this could be changed. 
The teacher could explain perfectly the sci- 
ence of the matter, and by the mere hint, 
when necessary, secure compliance with the 
requirement, to sit * as straight as an arrow.' 
The benefits I need not recount to those who 
know the human body has lungs." 



Webster's Spellino-Book. — The first 
draft of Webster's '' SpeUin^Book** was 
made in the year 1782. Most persons re- 
garded his design as useless, and many had 
strong objections to the changes he proposes. 
Only two of his friends, John Trumbull and 
Joel Barlow, encouraged him with any hope 
of success. *' No printer would undertake 
the publication on his own responsibility : and 
Mr. Webster was at last obliged to incur the 
whole risk, with a certainty, if the book 
failed, of being made a bankrupt for life." 
Though the work was on the whole received 
fiivorably, yet it made its way slowly into 
public schools for a number of years. As it 
became more popular, the booksellers were 
glad to purchase the copy-right, by allowing 



him a few mills on each copy. Though Mr. 
Webster's share of the profit was small, yet 
it furnished, at a subsequent period, nearly 
all the support of his family during the twen- 
ty years which he bestowed on the prepara- 
tions of the American Dictionary. — 
Three millions of the Spelling-Book have 
now beenj printed, and the circulation in 
1854, was 1,120,000 copies. Without the 
Spelling-Book, the Dictionary could never 
have existed. — Barber*8 Sketches. 



Effeminating Education. — The wo- 
man who was bom in a garret, graduated in 
the kitchen or laundry, worked for her board 
when she was twelve years old, for wages at 
fourteen, and married out of drudging ser- 
vice into a laborer's two rooms up three flights 
of stairs, may have been left a widow with 
fifty dollars' worth of household stufi*, three 
children, no knowledge even of the art of 
reading, and not a friend in the world in 
better circumstances than herself; yet she 
will fight her own way and bring up her chil- 
dren somehow ; while her lily-fingered fellow- 
sufferer, who was "finished" at a costly 
boarding-school and married amid pomp and 
luxury to a dashing young lawyer or mer- 
chant, is left by his early death the most 
helpless, useless, pitiable creature on earth. — 
N, Y. Tribune. 



William Fenn indulged in a few noble 
and trite aphorisms, — " Be resolved, but not 
sour, grave but not formal, bold but not rash, 
humble but not servile, patient but not in- 
sensible, constant but not light Rather be 
sweet-tempered than familiar, familiar rather 
than intimate, and intamate with very few 
and upon good grounds." Penn was a good 
man, but like many of his day, and up to the 
present, held to the too prevalent error, that 
he and every other man could like and dis- 
like, love and hate, just as they thought 
proper! Like a neglected garden overrun 
with weeds, it takes long ere the human mind 
gels clear of the principles of a false educa- 
tion ! 
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Asleep. 

An honr before, she spoke of things 
That Memory to the dying brings, 

And kissed me all the whiles- 
Then, after some sweet parting words, 
She secra'd among her flowers and birds. 

Until she fell asleep. 

'Twas Summer then, 'tis Autumn now; 
The crimson leaves fall off the bough. 

And strew the gravel sweep, 
I wander down the garden walk. 
And muse on all the happy talk 

We had beneath the limes ; 
And, resting on the garden seat, 
Her old Newfoundland at my feet, 

I think of other times. 

Of golden eves, when she and I 
Sat watching here the flushing sky. 

The sunset and the sea; 
Or heard the children in the lanes. 
Following home the han-est swains. 

And shouting in their glee. 

But when the daylight dies away, 
And ships grow dusky in the bay. 

These recollections cease ; 
And in the stillness of the night. 
Bright thoughts that end in dreams as bright. 

Communicate their peace. 

I wake and see the morning star, 
And hear the breakers on the bar. 

The voices on the shore; 
And then, with tears, I long to be 
Across a dim, unsounding sea^ 

With her for evermore. 



Be not overcome of Evil, but over- 
come Evil with Good. — This was acted 
out a few days since, in one of our public 
schools, by Alderman Williams. Some of 
his finest hot-house flowers had been plucked 
by a little girl, which had occasioned uneasi- 
ness with her mother, and with the teacher 
of the school to which the child belonsred. 
On finding it out, the gentleman visited the 
school with a basket filled with flowers, re- 
marking to the teacher that her little girls had 
a love for flowers that he wished to indulge 
by distributing them among the pupils. As 
they were passed around, one girl — who 
proved to be the thoughtless offender — burst 



into tears. He handed her an elegant boqa^l 
and after addressing them all with kind word%[ 
took his leave. By this act he left an iai»{ 
pression upon youthful minds that will not 
soon be eflfaced, practically teaching then 
that it is better to overcome evil witli good — 
better to forgive than to punish. Another 
class must fill that school before his garden 
will be again intruded upon, for the present 
pupils will guard it with jealous eyes. The 
young love the beautiful, and parents should 
see that their innocent loves are gratified. 
They will fix their attention upon the ignaUlest 
flowers — they will watch the opening of the 
leaves and the buds from spring to fall, and 
become wiser and better thereby. — Newlnay- 
port Herald. 



Deep Soundings. — It is known that veiy 
deep soundings were made by the North 
Pacific Expedition. By a new contrivance, 
invented by Lieut Brooke, the lead was car^ 
ried down l,7uO fathoms — nearly two miles, 
and four goose-quills full of the bottom 
brought up. Insects of the extremest little* 
ness were found in the sand, which showed 
that they had been alive until the enormous 
pressure under which they had their being 
was removed. Many may think this to be a 
discovery of no special consequence ; but it 
was precisely by means of such that Lieut. 
Maury demonstrated the possibility of laying 
the submarine telegraph to England. The 
delicacy of the insects which were drawn up 
showed that there was no current across the 
line of the telegraphic cable to disturb its 
position. — N, Y, Commercial Advertiser, 



The studies at our seminaries are too su- 
perficial. Many a girl knows the grammar 
" by heart," who could not write a line of 
** good English " if her life depended on it, 
while there is many a boy who figures in the 
Rule of Three, who cannot answer the most 
trivial question, if it is not contained in his 
books. Ask him how much ten pounds of 
meat would come to at ten cents a pound, 
and he will answer with the utmost readiness. 
Vary the question a little — ask him how much 
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the said meat will come to if it be half boae, 
ftod yoa will stick him for all daj. Children 
are taught too much like parrots : they learn 
thiDgs by rote, and although they know 
everything, they understand nothing. Teach- 
ers should teach juveniles not only to cipher, 
but to think. — N, Y, DtUchman, 



Love, the Light of Education. — 1 
think I can safely say that I never met with 
a person, possessing any individualism, whose 
presence — whose sphere — was life-giving, 
healthful, and elevating, unless his or her in- 
tellect had been moulded by love. Look 
around the circle of your own experience, 
and you can ascertain this fact. Look at the 
sodden faces you meet in your daily walks, 
eloquent of hearty dislike for mental acquire- 
ments because of the coercion that dragged 
and drove them in school-days through 
sloughs of disgust, and over deserts of weari- 
ness, to the gates of knowledge ! Look at 
the musty libraries that are walking our 
streets, whose wrinkled phizzes and pedantic 
manners tell of acquisition through only hard 
ambition I See this religious sectarian who 
has learned doctrines till he has forgot a life, 
— who thinks that intellectual truths are sal- 
vation, and that goodness is only for the igno- 
rant! Examine the whole body at your 
leisure, and tell me what you think of educa- 
tion without love as its motive force, judg- 
ment as its distributive agent, and service to 
humanity as its ultimate use in life ! Educa- 
tion, which should be a broad light to the no- 
bler aims of existence, is now nothing but a 
sickly gleam. 



If we scrutinize the lives of men of genius, 
we shall find that activity and persistence are 
their leading peculiarities. Obstacles cannot 
intimidate, nor labor weary, nor drudgery 
disgust theoL — Jer. Colter, 



<* I THINK our church will last a good many 
years yet," said a worthy but waggish deacon 
to the minister ; " I see the sleepers are very 
sound." 



Sztraot from Everett's Bpeeoih at Albany. 

[The following extract is fVom the speech of 
Hon. Edward Everett, delivered at the inaagurar 
tion ceremonies of the Dudley Observatory, at 
Albany, K. T., in August last.— £d.] 

WHAT IS JLK ASTBONOMICAL OBSBRVATOBT ? 

An Astronomical Observatory, in the gen- 
eral acceptation of the word, is a building 
erected for the reception and appropriate use 
of astronomical instruments, and the accom- 
modation of the men of science employed in 
making and reducing observations of the 
heavenly bodies. These instruments are 
mainly of three classes, to which I believe all 
others of a strictly astronomical character 
may be referred. 

1. The instruments by which the heavens 
are inspected, with a view to discover the ex- 
istence of those celestial bodies which are not 
visible to the naked eye, (beyond all com- 
parison more numerous than those which are) 
and the magnitude, shapes, and other sensible 
qualities, both of those which are and those 
which are not thus visible to the unaided 
sight. The instruments of this class are de- 
signated by the general name of Telescope, 
and are of two kinds, — the refracting tele- 
scope, which derives its magnifying power 
from a system of convex lenses, and the re- 
flecting telescope, which receives the image 
of the heavenly body upon a concave mirror. 

2. The second class of instruments consists 
of those which are designed principally to 
measure the angular distances of the heavenly 
bodies from each other, and their time of 
passing the meridian. The transit instru- 
ment, the meridian circle, the mural circle, 
the heliometer, and the sextant belong to this 
class. The brilliant discoveries of astronomy 
are for the most part made with the first class 
of instruments ;^-its practical results wrought 
out by the second. 

S. The third class contains the clock, with 
its subsidiary apparatus for measuring the 
time and ma];kii^g its subdivisions, with the 
greatest possible accuracy; indispensable 
auxiliary of all the instrnmonts, by which 
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the positions and motions of the heavenly 
bodies are observed, and measured, and re- 
corded. 

THE TELESCOPE. 

The telescope may be likened to a won- 
drous Cyclopean eye, endued with superhuman 
power, by which the astronomer extends the 
reach of his vision to the further heavens, 
and surveys galaxies and universes compared 
with which the solar system is but an atom 
floating in the air. The transit may be com- 
pared to the measuring rod which he lays 
from planet to planet and from star to star, 
ascertains and marks off the heavenly spaces, 
and transfer them to his note-book — the clock 
is that marvellous apparatus by which he 
equalizes and divides into nicely measured 
parts a portion of that unconceived infinity 
of duration, without beginning and without 
end, in which all existence floats as on a 
shoreless and bottomless sea. 

THE SPECTACLE OF THE HEAVENS. 

But the great object of all knowledge is to 
enlarge and purify the soul, to fill the mind 
with noble contemplations, to furnish a re- 
fined pleasure, and to lead our feeble reason 
from the works of nature up to its great Au- 
thor and Sustainer. Considering this as the 
ultimate end of science, no branch of it can 
surely claim precedence of Astronomy. No 
other science furnishes such a palpable em- 
bodiment of the abstractions which lie at the 
foundation of our intellectual system ; the 
great ideas of time, and space, and extension, 
and magnitude, and number, and motion, and 
power. How grand the conception of the 
ages on ages required for several of the secu- 
lar equations of the solar system ; of distances 
from which the light of a fixed star would not 
reach us in twenty millions of years, (Nich- 
ol's Architecture of the Heavens, p. 150;) 
of magnitudes compared with which the earth 
is but a foot-ball : of starry hosts — suns like 
our own — numberless as the sands on the 
shore ; of worlds and systems shooting through 
the infinite spaces, with a velocity compared 
with which the cannon-ball is a way-worn, 
heavy-paced traveler. 



dierl 



Much, however, as we are indebted to ooi 
observatories for elevating our conceptions q 
the heavenly bodies, they present, even to thi 
unaided sight, scenes of glory wlucfa woidl 
are too feeble to describe. I had occanon I 
few weeks since, to take the early train fipon 
Providence to Boston ; and for this porpoH 
rose at 2 o'clock in the morning. Everytiiiiil 
around was wrapped in darkness and hnaU 
in silence, broken only by what seemed i 
that hour the unearthly clank and rush of th 
train. It was a mild, serene midsummei'i 
night; the sky was without a cloud — tb 
winds were whisL The moon, then in 
last quarter, had just risen, and the 
shone with a spectral lustre but little affecled 
by her presence; Jupiter, two hours high 
was the herald of the day ; the Pleiades, just • 
above the horizon, shed their sweet influence 
in the East ; Lyra sparkled near the Zenith ; ' 
Andromeda veiled her newly discovered glo- 
ries from the naked eye in the South ; the 
steady pointers, far beneath the Pole, looked 
meekly up from the depths of the North to 
their Sovereign. 

Such was the glorious spectacle as I en- 
tered the train. As we proceeded, the timid 
approach of twilight became more perecpd- 
ble ; the intense blue of the sky began to 
soften, the smaller stars, like little children, 
went first to rest ; the sister-beams of the 
Pleiades soon melted together ; but the bright 
constellations of the West and North re- 
mained unchanged. Steadily the wondrous 
transfiguration went on. Hands of angeto 
hidden from mortal eyes shifted the scenery 
of the Heavens ; the glories of night dissolved 
into the glories of the dawn. The blue sky 
now turned more softly gray; the great 
watch stars shut up their holy eyes; the East 
began to kindle. Faint streaks of purple 
soon blushed along the sky ; the whole celes- 
tial concave was filled with the inflowii^ 
tides of the morning light, which came pour- 
ing down from above in one great ocean of 
radience ; till at length, as we reached the 
Blue Hills, a flash of purple fire biased oot 
from above the horizon, and turned the dewy 
teardrops of flower and leaf into rubies and 
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diamonds. In a few seconds the eyerlasting 
gates of the morning were thrown wide open, 
and the lord of day, arrayed in glories too 
aevere for the gaze of man, began his coarse. 
I do not wonder at the superstition of the 
ancient Magians, who in the morning of the 
world went up to the hill tops of Central 
Asia, and ignorant of the true God, adored 
the most glorious work of his hand. But I 
am filled with amazement, when I am told 
that in this enlightened age, and in the heart 
of the Chrbtian world, there are persont 
who can witness this daily manifestation ot 
the power and wisdom of the Creator, and 
yet say in their hearts, ^ There is no God." 

CONTEXPLATIOK OF THE HEATBN8. 

Pinaily, my friends, I believe there Lb no 
contemplation better adapted to awaken de- 
vout ideas than that of the heavenly bodies, — 
no branch of natural science which bears 
clearer testimony to the power and wisdom 
of Grod than that to which you this day con- 
aecrate a temple. The heart of the ancient 



world, with all the prevailing ignorance of and was bent on <* making the school pro- 



the true nature and motions of the heavenly 
orbs, was religiously impressed by their sur- 
vey. There is a passage in one of those ad- 
mirable philosophical treatises of Cicebo 
composed in the decline of life, as a solace 
under domestic bereavement and patriotic 
concern at the impending convulsions of the 
State, in which, quoting from some lost work 
of Aristotlb, he treats the topic in such a 
manner which almost puts to shame the teach- 
ings of Christian wisdom. 

" Nobly does Aristotle observe, that if 
there were beings who had always lived un- 
der ground, in convenient, nay, in magnificent 
dwellings, adorned with statues and pictures, 
and everything which belongs to prosperous 
life — but who have never come above ground, 
— who had heard, however, by fame and re- 
port, of the being and power of the gods, — 
if at a certain time, the portals of the earth 
being thrown open, they had been able to 
emerge from those hidden abodes to the re- 
gions inhabited by us ; when suddenly they 
had seen the earth, the seas, and the sky ; 

3,9 



had perceived the vastness of the clouds and 
the force of the winds ; had contemphited the 
sun, his magnitude and his beauty, and still 
more his effectual power, and that it is he 
who makes the day by the diffusion of his 
light through the whole sky ; and when night 
had darkened the earth, should then behold 
the whole heavens studded and adorned with 
stars, and the various lights of the waxing 
and waning moon, the risings and the settings 
of all these heavenly bodies, and the courses 
fixed and immutable in all eternity ; when, I 
say, they should see these things, truly they 
would believe that there were gods, and these, 
so great things, are their works." 



(A>r the B. I. SohoolmMtar.] 
*' W^Ul there be Time.'* 

A few days since in the dischai^e of our 
duties as school visitor we entered a 8cho<d, 
where it was evident at a glance that the 
teacher had an uncommon degree of energy, 



gress." She had about thirty pupils, little 
and Urge, and was, without mistake, bent on 
making a great show of ground gone over. 
The classes of large scholars were called np 
to read, to recite, to spell, and were absolutely 
driven at a surprising rate through their ex- 
ercises. Allow us to subjoin a specimen 
which shall be less than the truth in the case. 

" First class in Reading will read," said 
the teacher in short, quick, startling, ener- 
getic tones. 

The first class came forward with a rush, 
though on tiptoe. 

" Attention ! John begin." 

John began, and read on rapidly, and 
therefore indistinctly, cutting off tn^, drop- 
ping obscure letters, blending syllables, and 
making, iit short, a real conglomerate of a 
fine paragraph, from one of the Bridgewater 
Treatises, found in Sanders' Fourth Reader 
entided " The Earth before the Creation of 
Man." 

^ Anything wrong ? " asked the teacher c€ 
the class. 
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" Yes, ma'am," was shouted from half a 
dozen voices with a fury. 

" Left off ing ; missed the ; didnVsound t ; 
tiever said aU; put in thai; skipped (he; 
suscalled distinct; didn't accent influences 
right; didn't give the right inflection to revo- 
lutions; read over a comma; made two pauses 
when there wa'nt none;" were shouted, 
screamed, or whispered and stammered out 
in a confused, blustering, exclamatory man- 
ner, by nearly every member of the class, 
and John brought up the rear with his own 
opinion of the whole performance, by saying, 
•* didn't pronounce flowers right 'cause I got 

a cold." 

«* Yes, that's right," said the teacher; "he 
made a great many mistakes. He read right 
over the comma in the third line, and raised 
his voice at the period in the second, and let 
lu8 voice fall after the semi-colon. Next may 
read the next verse." 

The next " verse" was read by Samuel in 
a manner, if possible, worse than John had 
shown in reading his, and at the end of the 
paragraph, as it should be called, the same 
corrections in the same tones — short, quick, 
spiteful, and faultfinding, were jerked out as 
if dear life depended on the speed with which 
the scholars spoke. So the teacher went 
ronnd the class; not an error was clearly 
pointed out, much less clearly understood; 
not a correction was attempted, much less 
made; not a question as to definition was 
asked ; not a suggestion as to the beauty and 
truth of the paragraph, or the glory and rich- 
ness of the composition ; not an example of 
intonation or pronunciation was given by the 
teacher; nor was ever a moment's pause 
allowed for the reader who had made so many 
mistakes, according to both the class and the 
teacher, to correct his errors, or even to know 
where they were, and how they could be cor^ 
rected. 

When the class had " read round," — fifteen 
of them there were — each taking a new para- 
graph, and thus going over two extracts, en- 
tirely dissimilar, and entering upon a third, 
a fine piece of poetry, which they mangled 



exclaimed, " That's sufficient; you may take 
your seats; next class in Reading," all in 
one breath. The confusion of one class re- 
tiring and another coming forward, both ai 
the same time, began to be almost intolerable, 
when our companion visitor, who had superior 
authority to ourselves, very quietly said to 
the teacher and school : 

*' I would thank this first class to tarry on 
the floor a little longer, and the second tdxj^ 
if they please, lay aside study, and take tlieir 
reading-books and look over, for I see diey 
read in the same book." 

The teacher looked surprise and vexatioa, 
appeals and entreaties not to hinder the ** or- 
derly " exercises of the school, but all to no 
purpose, for the visitor knew what he was 
about, and meant to use his privileges and 
authority, if necessary. We give as near Lii 
whole exercise, which occupied just a half 
hour, as we can remember. And we do this 
to show how to teach an advance class to 
break up bad habits, to appreciate the beau- 
ties of the composition, and to prepare to 
read and criticise an extract or an essay for 
themselves. We cannot, of course, remem- 
ber the half said. 

The class were told to take their places 
once more, which they did, very quietly. 

" Now," said the visitor to the teacher, " I 
will take your book. If you please, I will 
hear this class, and you may be the visitor. 

" John," said he, laying his book on the desk, 
and addressing the head of the class, *' Yoa 
may read what you read before. Remember 
when you read it that I have no book to look 
over, and that I want to know every word of 
what you read — yes, every letter. Now read." 
John involuntarily straightened up his 
shoulders, opened his mouth, threw his book 
off more at arm's length, and began in a 
much louder, fuller, and more deliberate tone, 
and read : 

" Th' earth was neow c'mpletely fumisbt 
und dec'rated t' receive hur destined king 
and mastur. The sun the moon und th* 
stars wear sheddin' their kindly influences 
*pon hur, she an' her fellow plan'ts had co'- 



if possible, worse thi^n the prose, the teacher I Qienced their annual an' d'umal rev'lationa ; 
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tiie plants an' flowers her first bom progeny 
bad sprung out'v her bosom an' cover'd her 
with yerder and beauty." 

" Very well, John." That is, I mean you 
read it much better than before ; but I con- 
fess I do not now understand it Let me ask 
a question or two, and see if you cannot find 
out what is the meaning of what you read. 
What is the author speaking of? " 

" Thurth," said John very quickiy. 

" I must be excused, but I never heard of 
each a thing as <« Thurth ! ' " 

(A giggle from the class showed that they 
aaw John's blunder, and the suddenness with 
which a look from the vbitor hushed them, 
told how readily they could correct them- 
selves.) 

"The earth," said John, blushing, but 
now speaking manfully and plainly. 

" Very good. I suspected as much. Now 
John, why did you not say so at first ? " 

" Suppose I was careless." 

" Very honestly said, I'll warrant Now 
how many other mistakes do you think you 
made while reading carelessly ? " 

'' A great many, I suppose." 

" Yes, very likely. Would you now h'ke 
to read the paragraph over again, and correct 
those mistakes ? " 

«* Yes, sir." 

" Well, read, and not only make me un- 
derstand the words, but the letters and the 
meaning." 

John stood still more erect, and now, be- 
fore beginning, fixed his eye on the visitor, 
whose cool, steady, encouraging look, at once 
assured and elevated the boy's spirit; who 
read off quite correctly. 

" I think I understand it, by paying good 
attention, and you read it well. Now I will 
read it, and when I read I want you to mark 
what words I make you think more of than 
of the others, and then see if you can tell 
how I compel you to think of those more than 
of the others. Close your books and look 
only at me, and see if you can understand." 

The visitor read slowly, accurately, and 
apropriately, and then asked : 

" How many understood me " 



All hands were raised. 

" How many understood thus when John 
was reading, and you were all looking over ?" 

Not a hand went up. 

" Now I want John to read it once more, 
and we will all listen." 

At this, John took a full breath, cast his 
eye around him, and standing still more erect, 
read the paragraph with a fine effect. 

"Very good. Now let Samuel read the 
same, and see how near he can come to mak- 
ing us understand." 

Samuel assumed an erect position and com- 
menced, and read with a very few errors. 
The same process was repeated as with John 
when he had made an error. The clipped 
syllables were now noticed, and the attention 
of the class called to them. The flattening 
of now was noticed and corrected. Ques- 
tions were then asked about the pauses, and 
other points of the composition ; appropri- 
ateness of the words and their history came 
up and were explained and elucidated. 

Harriet, who stood third, was then asked 
to read the paragraph, and read it in a man- 
ner entirely unexceptionable. Rufus read 
the next, and Joseph, Eliza and Emily the 
same, which was discussed by the class and 
visitor, in a similar manner. 

While this was going on, the whole school, 
even the little ones, had laid aside their tasks, 
and were listening with the greatest interest. 
What we wish to call attention to particularly 
is this : that the visitor did not correct, as it 
is called, a single mistake himself, nor allow 
the class to do it He so shaped his ques- 
tions or remarks as to lead the scholar who 
made the blunder to correct himself, and thus 
raised his self-esteem and his pride — not in a 
bad sense — and at the same time gave him 
confidence in his own ability to do all that 
was required of him. 

When he had nearly finished the lesson, 
the teacher asked in a tone half way between 
surprise and perplexity : 

" You wouldn't explain everything in this 
way? Would you? There would not be 
time ; would there ? " 

"Perhaps not," said the vigitor^ "But 
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yet I do not see how the Bcbolare are to be 
taught if diese things are not explained to 
them." 

Man;- of oar readers, we preiame, are 
asking the mme qoestion, and here we drop 
tbe matter bj asking in replj to tlie qnestit 
at the bead of our article, how can scholars 
be made to learn if this thorough and simple 
Gonrse is not parsned oa all sabjects 'i We 
nutf answer in tbe next nmnber. 



[for uw a. 1. 8 
Rhode laland TBaahsn' Inatltutfl. 

Such a meeting as always gladdens the 
heart of the educator, was held in the cit}' of 
Providence during the week from Nov. 10th 
to Nov. I4th,and wasaTery sDccessfulsffair. 
This was the onljr Institute appcunted for 
Rhode Island tbe present 
thought beat to bring as many of tbe teachers 
of the State together as ponible. If the ob- 
ject intended by these Institutes IB to work 
improvement in tbe teachers themselves, 
then we think the Commissioner's dedsion 
bare bat one is entirely correct But if the 
deaign of an Institute be to elevate tbe tone 
cf public sentiment in relation to public edu- 
cation, then we think there should be more 
than one held, and that not in tbe city. Per- 
haps, for once, tbe holding of this meeting of 
teachers in the city, and bringing all or nearly 
all tbe teachers of the State together, ia de- 
cidedly better than several meetings would 
have been if held in different villages, calliug 
ODt, as they would have then done, but few 
teacbeiB to any one point, and of conrse 
allowing the employment of but few, or those 
few but indifferent lectnres. 

We tbink then, that tbe teachers of the 
Slate should at some Institutes be chiefly re- 
garded, and in hd place can so many be 
brought hither, and so well accommodated 
as in the city. And we think tbe Institute 
was, on the whole, a very successful one. 
We were present and took petes of most of 
tbe exercises, lectures, &c., and wish to say a 
ten words Dpon them. We hope not to be 
long nor prolix, nor jet to interfere with 



what the editor may 
Institute. 

The exercises comm 
ning, with an address I 
able and popular Pre 
versity. His design w 
must be progress in oni 
systems. He stated, i 
work of educating a ni 
can only be accompliBb 
operations ; rutera wit 
parties and professions 
ers with school officers- 
rents, and all membe 
with the children, and 
all agencies witbouL ' 
■elf in his peculiar 
instruction and inducir 
ture, must work by si 
method, and in all 
plans to the laws of tbe 
together, the teachers ( 
hardly listened to a m< 
and initractive address 

Tbe next forenoon 
Examinations of tbe 1 
under the direction of 
Mr. Colbnm, and bis a 
Brown, Sannder 
These exercise* were r 
shows. It was the ii 
models of school recitat 
of school work and dut 
hints to the teachers of 
tbeir own duties and lat 
may hereafter instruct, 
teacher from the a. 



fruitful of bints and mi 

It is not best for ni 

Lercises of the differei 
notice tbe subjects. I 
Brown Univereity, g»v 
[□ Grammadcal Analy 
to resolve the sentencei 
guage, into their simple 

construct senteiL ^ 

these elements. Tbe idea seems to be given 
liy him that all our language in reality con- 
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sists of about Four Elements, — ^tbe Noun or 
Object-word, the Verb or Action-word, 
tbe Adjective or Describing-word, and the 
Connective or Binding-word. And his ob- 
ject was to show how these may readily be 
found in any sentence, or how any sentence 
expressive of any idea may readily and in- 
telligently be made by any of these. These 
lectures or exercises were very useful, and 
the teachers appreciated them. 

Mr. Colburn, Principal of the Normal 
School, conducted the exercises in Arithme- 
tic and Greography, and was, as usual, highly 
instructive and entertaining. To under- 
take to report Mr. Colburn, with his rapid 
manner of speaking, with his own glowing 
interest in his subject, and the enthusiasm he 
always wakes up in his audience, is impossible. 
His aim, however, was to show how easily, 
and how naturally, a small scholar can be in- 
terested in the elementary principles of num- 
bers and in the preliminary definitions of 
Geography, and how absolutely necessary is 
this knowledge to successful progress in the 
after parts of these sciences. 

The lecture of Tuesday evening was by 
Bev. J. B. Willard, of Still River, Mass., and 
was a brilliant attempt to show that the true 
way to improve our schools is by good teach- 
ers, good methods of instruction, and thor- 
ough visitation. He spoke particularly of 
the power which the teacher has of inspiring 
or breathing into his pupils a love for knowl- 
edge and improvement, and how the different 
school studies may also tend to the general 
end of improving the nation and the world. 

During the day on Wednesday, the €901- 
missioner of Public Schools, in addition -to 
the continued exercises of Messrs, Greene & 
Colburn, took up the Orthoepical and Ortho- 
graphical Analysis of odt English Language, 
and endeavored to make that very dry and 
neglected subject a profitable and a practical 
one, He made remarks upon the necessity 
for a more systematic treatment of Orthogra- 
phy and definitions, and gave numerous illus- 
trations of the practical bearings of the sub- 
ject. Nothing is so much neglected as 
spelling — not but that time enough, too much 



perhaps, is spent on it — ^but that it is not 
taught in any philosophical manner by the 
teacher, nor practically learned by the schol- 
ars. Coleridge's profound remark, "There 
is often a deeper and more significant history 
in a word than we are ready to apprehend, 
and the history of a word is sometimes of more 
consequence to mankind than the history of 
a campaign," was quoted, commented on, and 
illustrated. It is to be hoped that the hints 
f hrown out in these exercises may be at some 
time extended and put into practical opera- 
tion by the teachers. 

On Wednesday evening, Prof. R. S. Rust, 
late Commissioner of Public Schools for New 
Hampshire, delivered a lecture on the Intel- 
lect This was a clear, simple, and for the 
teacher of the common schools, a full and 
profitable statement of the several powers 
employed in gaining, securing and communi- 
cating knowledge, and was, by the members 
of the Institute, highly appreciated. 

On Thursday, the exercises of Wednesday 
were continued during the forenoon, and in 
the aflernoon, Rev. £. O. Haven, D. D., late 
Professor in the Michigan State University, 
and now Editor of Zion*8 Herald, in Boston, 
delivered a lecture of uncommon power and 
ability, on " The True Idea of an American 
Education." He showed how much we need 
a system, broad and comprehensive, thorough 
and varied, in order to counteract the liberal 
and erratic tendencies of latitudinarianism on 
the one hand, and of stiff and frozen conser- 
vatism on the other, and to secure us from 
that spirit of narrow and conceited dogma- 
tism, which our printing press and our demo- 
cratic institutions are liable to produce. We 
wish every teacher could have heard it» or 
could buy Hon. Mr. Barnard's Journal of 
Education, in which it will be printed, and 
read the address and learn it by heart. In 
the evening of the same day, C. W. Parsons, 
M. D., of Providence, gave a fine lecture on 
*^The Laws of Sensation and Habit," and 
made a beaetiful and appropriate application 
of the doctrines to the business of teaching. 
The matter of the lepture was so condensed 
that an analysis of it would require to quote 
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1h» whole. The language was dear, and re- 
narkable for beauty and precision. On the 
wliole, we do regard this lecture as one of 
iji» best of the course. 

On Friday, Mr. Fieldin gave, as he did on 
o4her days, exercises in Singing. These 
were real treats to the members of the Insti- 
tate, and afforded both pleasure and profit 

Prof. Erusi, of I«anca8ter, Mass., gave two 
lectures on Drawing in Schools, and pro- 
ceeded with the utmost sunplicity and natu- 
nlness to exemplify how easily children may 
be made to comprehend not only Drawing, 
bat a great deal of other knowledge, while 
they are amusing themselves with the slate 
and pencil. Any teacher who heard these 
two admirable lectures, could introduce ele- 
mentary drawing into his school with great 
profit to his pupils. 

In the afternoon of Friday, Rev. R. H. 
Conklin, of Providence, and Prof. Chace, of 
Brown University, gave lectures on Physi- 
ology. Both performances were admirable, 
and no report can do justice to them. The 
evening was occupied with an address by 
Bev. T. H. Vail, of Westerly, who spoke of 
the beauty and power of the law of kindness, 
in the government and instruction of chil- 
dren. The lecture will not soon be forgotten 
by the parents or teachers who heard it It 
was a noble plea for more of love and less of 
nogmatic -command and dictation in dealing 
with the children whom God has given to the 
world, and who are the hope of all that shall 
be good and noble in the future. 

The Institute was also favored with remarks 
at various times during its sessions, by Rev. 
Dr. Sears, Rev. Dr. Hall, Mr. Grover, of the 
Prospect Street Grammar School, Samuel 
Austin, of the Boys* and Girb' Select School, 
Rev. Mr. WiUard, Superintendent of Schools 
in Warwick, the Commissioner and others. 
Many pertinent questions were asked by the 
teachers, and answered by several gentlemen 
in a manner at once clear and instructive. 

On the whole, the Institute in Providence 
must be regarded as one of the most success- 
ful ever held in the State. Probably more 
teachers were present than were ever gath- 



ered together in Rhode Island, except at 
annual meeting of the American Institute 
Instruction, in 1854. More than three him- 
dred and fifty were present, and enjoyed the 
feast so liberally provided by the State ior 
them. We hope they will be enough better 
to more than repay the whole expense and : 
trouble. x. b. 



Pleasure for a Child. — ^Blessed be 

the hand that prepares a pleasure for a dnld, ' 
for there is no saying when and where it may 
again bloom forth. Does not almost every- 
body remember some kind-hearted man wiw 
showed him a kindness in the days o€ his 
childhood? The writer of this recoUeds 
himself at this moment as a barefooted lad, 
standing at the wooden fence of a poor litdc 
garden in hts native village; with longing 
eyes he gazed on the flowers which weie 
blooming there quietly in the brightneas of a 
Sunday morning. The possessor came £orih 
from his little cottage ; he was a woodcutter 
by trade, and spent the whole weeJc at work 
in the woods. He was come into the garden 
to gather flowers to stick in his coat when he 
went to church. He saw the boy, and break- 
ing off the most berutiful of his camationa, 
which was streaked with red and white, he 
gave it to him. Neither the giver nor the 
receiver spoke a word, and with boanding 
steps the boy ran home ; and now, here at a 
distance from that home, after so many events 
of so many years, the feeling of gratitude 
which agitated the breast of that boy ex- 
presses itself on paper. The carnation haa 
long since withered, but it now blooms afreah. 
Douglas Jerrold. 



The funniest incident that has lately trans- 
pired is the case of% doting mother, who, be- 
ing satisfied that her child merited a flogging, 
insisted on his previously being put under dM> 
influence of chloroform. 



All false practices and affections of knowl- 
edge are more odious to God, and deserve to 
be so to men, than any want or defect of 
knowledge can be. — Sprat. 
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EDITOR'S DEPARTMENT. 



The Great "Waat. 

Onr New England school system, and in fact 
oar American school systems, are not unlikely 
to become almost total failures fh>m the want of 
one single and very simple thing — a uniform, 
tharoughf and efficient system of visitation and su- 
pervision. We have more than once called atten- 
tion to this in the pages of the Schoolmaster, and 
still deem it of sufficient consequence to deserve 
another notice. We ought to be fully aware of 
two things. The first, that our public school 
teachers are, and must be for the most part, quite 
inexperienced, and employed for only a short pe- 
riod of time. The second, that our people in all 
onr cities and towns are really too busy to attend 
to the Intelligent and systematic visitation of 
schools, or are too democratic to allow men suffi- 
cient compensation for this attention, or to per- 
mit them to remain in office long enough to be- 
come acquainted with their duties as school 
-visitors. 

Let us consider these two things in their elfect 
upon our schools, and how completely they re- 
Teal the necessity for some attention to this sub- 
ject, and for continuous and strenuous exertion 
to secure movement in this direction. 

So long as evciy branch of business is as com- 
pletely open to energy and enterprise as it now 
is, there will be no very well defined boundaries 
between the difitercnt occupations to prevent men 
fh>m passing fVom one to another. The man 
who sets out in lifb at eighteen or twenty, as a 
farmer, may become a merchant at twenty-five, 
a lawyer at thirty, an author by profession at 
forty, and perhaps a farmer again at fifty or sixty. 
He who begins as school teacher at sixteen or 
twenty, may be a manufacturer, a cleric, or a 
banker at thirty, a clergyman, lawyer or artist at 
thirty-five, and so on. And the female especially 
— and we and the whole community are fast com- 
ing to the conclusion that females are the best 
teachers — ^who teaches school fh>m sixteen to 
twenty-five must become a wife soon; and the 
better teacher she proves to be the more is the 
certainty— unless, as in the case of Mary Lyon, 
she devotes herself to her calling—* that her prac- 
tice as a teacher will be short. 

Now add to the shortness of the time our 
teachers must be employed, the fact that they arc 
commonly very destitute of sound philosophy, 
extensive learning, and cnltivated views, when 
they commence their schools, and wo have a still 
stronger case to show how imperfect our schools ! 



must be, if left solely to the care of these teach 
ers, so ignorant at first, and entering on their 
office for such a temporary service. We know 
that many teachers engage in our High Schools, 
to make a life-work of it, and only after a thor- 
ough course of preparation in the College or 
Normal School. And thanks to the progressive 
spirit of the age this number is rapidly increasing. 
But the number is yet too small, and even in this 
class the exceptions as to the time of service are 
so numerous, as to leave our remarks above in 
all their force, Our teachers are inexperienced, 
and hence need advice and encouragement, su- 
pervision and positive instructions and directions. 

But once more. Those teachers who intend to 
remain in the profession, do so often change their 
fields of labor, and are at the same time so much 
isolated from each other, and have so few oppor- 
tunities to consult, and forecast the future with 
their brethren in the profcsssion, that the schools 
must necessarily be — unless they be sapervised — 
like so many grains of sand, all distinct and un- 
connected, exhibiting no beauty nor symmetry, 
no coherence nor order of arrangement. Each 
teacher must stand by himself in the case sup- 
posed, and having had no special training for his 
work he will do more to mar than to make the 
harmonious system. 

The very necessities of the teacher do there- 
fore imperatively require a good and a wisely 
planned system of school visitation, by those 
who have knowledge and forecast, and if we 
allow our imperfectly educated teachers to woric 
on without concert, without philosophy, without 
system, wo certainly cannot complain if our 
schools are imperfect and rather tend to deteri- 
orate than to thrive and improve. 

Then again, our leading and philanthropic 
men are so busily employed in their various vo- 
cations as to be almost entirely unable to do 
much for this systematic vi>$itation. And be- 
sides, their neighbors are so much afVaid of un- 
warrantable interference on the part of these 
men, that it is a question whether any attempt 
on their part to undertake such a work would not 
meet with an opposition so resolute as to defeat 
the end in view. 

But it may be said that we do have a system 
of school visitation by our trustees, prudential 
committees, town committees and superintend- 
ents. It is admitted that we do have all this, but 
the democratic element and the theory of rota- 
tion in office do not allow these officers to remain 
in power long enough to become fully aware of 
the importance and necessity of system, much 
less to arrange for one, and to put it in operation. 
So that everywhere wu find the need of a better 
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Md more enei^getic and efficient system of school 
«#lBitation pressing heavily upon our schools, and 
tihreatening to destroy their power. 
( The teachers need this to instruct and enhearten 
^nm, to compel them to be thorough, systematic 
«kl progressive; the school officers need it to 
Ikeep them to the strict performance of their du- 
ties; and the people need it to compel the general 
wnngement made with their consent to go on 
with its regular movements. To organize a series 
of schools, or a plan of education, and leave it 
to operate itself and carry forward its own dead 
weight, ifi surely no less preposterous than to ex- 
;|peei the various isolated and inexperienced 
leAchers, and the no less isolated and busily en- 
gaged school officers, ill paid as they are, or the 
Irresponsible and careless people themselves to 
cany it forward. There must be one mind 
■omewhere at the helm that can see the end from 
the beginning, and arrange and provide for the 
Mfb and certain worl^ings of the system in long 
jMrs to come. 

The State Legislature may make on paper 
school-laws and systems of laws, and ordain 
public schools, and pour out money to promote 
them as lavish as the rains of heaven, but with- 
out the system of school visitation, they will no 
more have good schools than they could have a 
crop of maize by pouring a peck of sced-com in 
a heap on the grass-swai'd, and allowing the 
scorching sun to beat upon it. The thing is not 
in nature, nor in the bounds of man's thought 
nor skill to accomplish. 

Let us now relate an instance where a proper 
system of supervision, including visitation, would 
have produced excellent results. We were, not 

ten years ago, in C County, State of N , 

and visited several schools. In one school wc 
found a teacher with forty-flve scholai's, all quite 
neat, rcfiued and intelligent, employed at wages 
of $7 50 a week. She was coarse, rude, and 
illiterate ; careless about her grammar, and igno- 
rant of the true method alike of discipline, gov- 
ernment and instruction. All this was evident 
at a glance. She had been employed by a pru- 
dential committee on some principle of favor- 
itism, as such men will sometimes do. The town 
committee of this place found her with a certifi- 
cate dated two days before their terra of service 
commenced, and good for one year, given her by 
the retiring committee after they had failed of 
being nominated for another year. The com- 
mittee of this year could not refuse to recognize 
her certificate without giving great offense, and 
so let it go on. 

In another district we found a fine, accom- 
plished, well educated and really capable teacher. 



employed to teach eight rather rude and 
fined children, and her wages were three dollars 
a week. Now had the schools of the town been 
under the supervision of a body of men responsi- 
ble to the whole town, no such mal-appropos 
could have happened. The first district would 
have had the second teacher, and the other would 
have had not the first, but one just beginning. 

This example is by no means a solitary one, 
but many such are occurring every day. And 
they are working great injury to the schools. 
They show that after all our labor we have not 
yet done all that is required; and they also show 
that every town ought to have an efficient board 
to control all the schools of the town, and tliea 
that they should find the means to have all 
schools visited systematically and thoroughly, at 
least once a month, by some one or two who are 
both capable of making observations, and at the 
same time of aiding by instruction, advice, and 
authority, especially the young teachers within 
their jurisdiction. 

And when in any town there are practical and 
experienced teachers, a school committee onght 
never to slight their opinion or to neglect their 
advice. A school committee changed as often as 
most of New England committees are, cannot 
be supposed to know the practical workings of 
any system so well as can those who have seen 
it in the school-room, and helped to give it 
efficiency and to bring it to honor. Let these be 
used and consulted, and their practical wisdom 
ought to be made available to those who have 
paid for their sevices. 



A Few QuestioziB Anawered. 

At the late Teachers' Institute in the city of 
Providence, a portion of time was set apart for 
the answering of such questions as had been 
previously written, and sent to the President. 
We have thought that if those questions were of 
consequence sufficient to warrant the teach- 
ers in asking them, they certainly are of impor- 
tance enough to impel us to attempt an answer 
to them. 

Before attempting any answer let us make a 
preliminary remark. Young teachers are most 
puzzled to know how to decide in an emergency. 
They, can, if they have not thought out for 
themselves a method of teaching any and all the 
diflfcrent branches of school study, and an order 
of going through with all the usual exercises and 
evolutions of a school, at least remember how 
the schools in which they were brought up were 
arranged, and how those recitations were man- 
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«ged, and they can certainly follow in UbiB sort of 
a circular way through the duties of one day with 
another. So that if they do not teach nor goyem 
well, this sort of teaching and governing, by a 
blind imitation of what they remember of their 
own early schools, surely ^ves them nopainAil 
anxiety. They may not be doing well in the 
school, but they do not find it out, and the dis- 
trict which has had no better teaching and ex- 
pects none, does not find out how much it ia 
cheated. 

But when a case of disorder or of gross diso- 
bedience, or some adventure completely new oc- 
curs, then the teacher AiUs Into perplexity, and 
then it is that he wants to know what some one 
has done before him, or what some wise and re- 
flecting man would do in his circumstances. The 
minority of our teachers are not and cannot be 
original men. They have no good method of 
teaching that was invented by themselves, and it 
is better that they have not. There are now too 
many new theories and methods of education. 
Bat worse than this, the teachers do not know 
the good and the old methods, and they are not 
A)r some time to come at all likely to spend time 
and labor enough to acquire the knowledge of 
methods. The hurry of business and the call of 
life are too uigent upon them, or those who stand 
just before them, and they must go to work with 
A vexy poor preparation. 

This is very much to be regretted. But until 
we have more hands to labor, or less prosperity 
and business to employ those hands, the young 
must go to work early, and before they are ftdly 
educated for any calling. The minister must not 
wait to become an eminent nor a veiy learned 
thelogian before he must be preaching the word. 
The lawyer must be among his briefs and at the 
bar of courts before he has half learned his books. 
The merchant cannot wait to learn his trade in 
all its branches before he must be at the head of 
an establishment of his own. The mechanic 
must bo head workman before he is beyond the 



which we or our correspondents shall answer. 
Let it always be understood that the answers are 
not to be taken as the infallible law in any one 
case— not even in Rhode Island, where the Editor 
of the SchoohMuter in another capad^ has some 
Judicial authority. The answers are only ad- 
visoiy, as the words of a friend-^ot as those of 
a judge or a lawgiver. 

1st QuBBTiox. " Ought not all teachers to be 
persons who intend to make teaching a perma- 
nent employment ? " 

We reply No. In the first place there are many 
young persons who can engage in teaching for 
several years to the great profit of our schools, 
and to their own improvement, who ought never 
to be allowed to nlake the business in the school- 
room a life business. They are wanted in another 
capacity, and will do the world more good there. 
And a few years of thorough and conscientious 
dischaige of the teacher's duties will better fit 
them for that other sphere. While they will by 
their skill and kindness in the school-room, dur- 
ing these few years, do a vast deal towards ele- 
vating the standard of public-«chool education. 
In reference to male teachers, let us say that our 
population must become much more crowded 
than now, and labor much less profitable before 
we can expect to have all teachers look forward 
to a permanent work in this line. We think that 
the great msjority of young men who enter upon 
the duties of the school-room might safely be 
encouraged to try to make themselves fit to teach 
for life. But then not one half of them would 
ever be worthy to teach for life. We need so 
many teachers at present— may the time never 
come when we need less — ^that we can afford to 
let a great many teach for a season or two who 
never expect to teach longer. 

The great thing is not to make any one work 
a life work, but to do that work, however small 
it may appear, with the whole heart and soul, as 
though we were doing it for eternity. And if a 
teacher who takes a school for the purpose of 



knowledge that an apprenticeship ought to give, raising ftmds to carry on his college education. 
So of the teacher. We have as yet too much will only devote his whole energy and spirit to 
labor of all kinds for our population to do in the the very profitable work of doing thoroughly and 



most thorough manner. And so long as this is 
the case, all these laborers — professional and 
merely mechanical— must go about it with too 
little preparation. 

Teachers must therefore get their preparation af- 
ter they get into their work. And such questions 
as the following will be asked, and the answers to 
them will be a very material aid to their success. 
These are the reasons that have impelled us to 
answer them here. Wo hope the answers may be 
profitable, and may prompt to other questions 



faithfhlly every duty, little and large, and tcHAU 
ling every obligation laid upon him, he will be 
worth more than another who has determined to 
teach for life because he is too lazy to do anything 
else. What we want is teachers who devote their 
whole lives of to-day to school work and duty, 
and not those who are saving some of their en- 
ergy for the future. 

2nd Question. " What course should a teach- 
er pursue with those scholars who constantly 
neglect to learn the lessons assigned them? 
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He must Ktort to a vuiety of expwHonM- 
Bnt let na aaj tliM w« do not bellero tha rod or 
OiB fear of panlehment ot diggrace will »ccom- 
pliBh the end very eirectiult;.> In order to reme- 
df BDCb aslateoflblngBlnaKBoJnr, the teacher 
Bhoold flrst Inquire what is the canw nf bia neg- 
lect? And II may be well for the teaChertoj make 
np his mind befbrehand that the cblld Is oM^np- 
poaed to be of necesaltf bUtnewoithj for boi 
getting hia leasona. He atay be very Indolent 
and very negligent, and he mny not he. It la 
well to remember thai the acholar mny coma to 
the recitation for acTeral t«clt*tioni In ancceselon 
Withant hIa leaaoiu learned, and really deserve 
more credit than ai other times when be has m 
what are called perfect leasona. 

Now as to tlie cause of a bablloal neglect 
learn the whole redtatlaiu. Is it a lack of Intt 
est in the partlcolar atndy 7 This canso removed 
and almost any acholar can and will get bis les- 
sons perfectly. If the teacher has nc 
Bcbolar comprehend the fonndatlonelemeDtBand 
principles on which all progress depends It Is bis 
f^It. And the way to interest the scholar Is to 
glre him a clear knowledge of those elements, 
and thns pnt him In the way to understand and 
delight In the new applications he is making of 
limplo truths In the higher departments of his 
work. Take on Instance. We knew a boy who 
was always called very lazy, quickened Into great 
activity in his arithmetic by Jnat making him 
compn^bcnd tbe numeration table of old Daboll, 
and the reasona why yoa carry one for every ten. 
Xverytbing had been worse than Sanscrit to him 
in arithmetic, and he bad, of camse, fRiled 
learn for the want ot these smaller tmths at I 
beginning of his stndy. 

The scholar may have no interest In bis studies 
because be can see no practical ate of Ihe study. 
Boys are like men, and want to know what good 
thia or that will do them. And you will qnicken 
their interest by showing tbem bow easily and 
how admirably tbo daily lessons of their books 
can be applied. Arithmetic can be pat to ii 
diate service. So of spelling, and reading, and 
grammar. Show a lioy In Latin how many 
words be Is every day meeting which come from 
that language. Letbtmsee how llkb In sound I 
our word daii to the LatJu ablative dii; boi 
almlliir ia onr teson to tbe root of their kctio; 
and a hundnid other woids, more slmpte'apd 
obvious. 

We take it fl>r granted that children never (hll 
to leant simply fh>m Indifference. If knowledge 
IB set before them right side out, they cannot re- 
f\iBe to learn If they try, and onr readera may be 
assured that they will now try to avoid leamlng. 



The great reason why they do 
cause they do notQnd knowledp 

the teacher who can make it iu— ° — 

there are a Uionsuid ways to do thl»-wiU slwtjt 

have good lessons from bis schrfart. BntiaM 

one may s^, •' the dry, dnll Items "^ "" '"J' 

books, and the bard and blttor rwitine of iriil 

and discipline cannot bo made Interesdng.OB 

Ottsyl" We do not undertake to say that tb« 

wDl'be no hard woric M l^e done io study, «»* 

less do we mean to lnslanat« that all slodj b » 

made-«s pleasant as play. TetwedomMlo 

_/ that criildreu do love knowledge, and BW 

theleacber^utot to know this ftct; *^^ 

theftilcmnifttrid^Wspower. Areweaike<H»ir 

can ptttve this? R^need only refer to iw 

principle of curiosity ln>PT chA^'s hi«»^»^ 

way* prompting him, as it>tf *^ Atheui-w of 

old, " elAer to bear or to tell>P« ™* '^^ 

"In tbe pleased infant see its p^i^^P"^ 

When first tbe coral Alls its tlny>" 



Sttpposesome 

> not love sugar, and should affi: 
the flneat and the whitest that he tun.u, 
rubbed it Into their eyes, and they only J* 
with rage; and another should say he T 
■ havil 



is him 



Breathes in whistle, rattles i 

£ach Aeqaent toy which doting lov? . 

It longs to break, and every spring e;?"' 

should tell yon tlia^^ 
W>b1 



Bxpsrlment with their e 



se appendages fhll of It, and only go 
his pains; while a third should say ' 
undertook lo force these dilldren to eai 
potmds apiece In one "forenoon, and thi 
loatbed the thing ever Biic^ Wonld yon 
the testimony of these persrf* conclnslvo that 
children actually have an aTmslon to eati 
sugar? By no means. Tou wonltf 8«y Ui«t • 
ar was not applied to the projijr orffans oi 
lo the propermanner and quantl{<^ and that 
it proved nothing. ^ 

Just so it is with many a teacher rfjio com- 
plains that blB schoiais do not get their (e 



ear> alone, when be should have found s<Uno 
other sense by which they are to be tatted aiid 
relished most keenly; or else be Is applying them I 
In such quantities, and at such times, as to dis- 
gust tbem. Suppose you should give to the In- 
fant the salt beef and pork and sea-bread of the 
sailor, and expect him lo thrive, or that you 
should even find him plenty of pap or milk, and 
expect him to feed himself with It. Wonld ybn 
dare to call yonnclf a good nurse, or to complain , 
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If the little one did not grow by your treatment? 
Bat many a teacher, and many a text-book— -not 
•o macb of late years; bat such old Ibgyism is 
not all dead yet— expects to f^ed infimt minds on 
the salt jank, stale dry bread, and stale water of 
the philosopher who has spent all his lifb at sea; 
or he expects the child to help himself to it. 
And then he calculates to complain of the dull- 
ness, or idleness, or malice of the chHd, because 
he want get his lessons; while the truth is the 
teacher is either stupid, or laiy, or unfit for his 
work. 

We were in a school-room not a hundred years 
ago, when a child came to the teacher with his 
Unger on a spedal spot in her book, and a«ked 
the meaning of a word. " Go to your seat and 
look in the Dictionary I " said the teacher sternly. 
" I hav looked, and I can't understand the defi- 
nition in the Dictionary," said the little girl 
meekly. "Then look again till you do under- 
stand it. You are always too lazy to read over 
the definitions as you ought to," was the final 
i^ply> given with such a frown as Arose the heart 
of tihe sensitive girl, and condensed the moisture 
of her nature into a shower of tears. We mo- 
tioned her to our side and asked her to bring the 
dictionary to us. The word was ftUaome^ and at 
the top of the lesson it was defined nau9efnu» 
The girl had gone to her dictionary and found 
the word there defined in the same way, and of 
course h«id there found no light. We then asked 
her why she did not look for the word nameom, 
and she said slie had done so, and turned to it in 
her dictionary, and there it was defined as ful- 
9ome, Now how in the name of common sense 
could a child have done better? The vigor and 
rseverance which the girl had shown in pursu- 
''°'*''^*fng the word fVom the lesson to the dictionary, 
^^^ Wd then to the other place, really deserved great 
^"'Wredit instead of censure, such as the teacher ad- 
^* ^ Vinistered. It is well for teachers to remember 
^^ ^\sk% all that is necessary in order to make or to 
tod tbit^uce scholars to learn their lessons, is to give 
em an intelligent interest in their work. 
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How soon will Christmas, dear old Christmas^ 
here! Dear old Christmas 1 with its kind 

ishes and good cheer, its bright fires and its 
ghter fices, and hearts brightest of all with 
mming joy and good nature I Sweet old 

tristmas! with all its fon and fh)lic fbr the 
Idren, and its genial presents for everybody! 
> everybody ? No. Not for the many, many 
f poor and ignorant— those whom we call de- 
ed—but whom in our heart we believe are 



reaUy better than many of us who call them so. 
"Pinching poverty," " chill penury," ha8fh>zen 
them to the soul, and they deserve pity, not con- 
demnation. The poor little bare-footed — who 
will give them nice presents, and hear their art- 
less giggles and shouts, as they show the blessed 
gifts that make their hearts glad?— We did not 
mean to write thus. Bat " the poor ye have al- 
ways with you," forced it into our heart, and we 
felt compelled to give " all we have to give"— a 
tear — and a prayer to alleviate their hard lot, and 
we prefer to do this duty before we go about the 
present business of our pen. Reader, have you 
remembered the poor at the coming on of the 
cold winter, and at the season of the divinely 
Joyous Christmas? They are your brothers, 
"and inasmuch as ye do it to one of the least of 
these you shall do it unto Christ," and you shall 
not fail of your high reward. 

But Christmas with its gifts ? How welcome ! 
and how profitable! If anything will soften the 
heart and make it ftdl of good feelings, it is to 
get up a present for a friend, and to bestow it 
cheerfully, with the best of wishes. The heart 
that can give a Christmas present with scumess, 
and with a surly calculation of the cost, or what 
will be had in return, is not fit to be held in a 
human body. 

Kind friends, yon mean to remember your own 
little ones in your gifts and prayers this Christ- 
mas? God bless them. But hear us one word 
about these gifts. Don't get up anything very 
costly. " He that giveth, let him do it with sim- 
plicity," is Paul's common sense advice, applica- 
ble to this as to every other case of gift. A sim- 
ple book, or picture, or doll— spmething for use 
as well as show, and something too, and particu- 
larly, that can be exvjoyed by the whole family 
of children, that will bind all hearts into one bun- 
dle of hearts, and that will make all those hearts 
tingle as oi|e. 

We reckon a gqpd Christmas present is not to 
be valued by ite cost, or by ite rarity, but by the 
number of hearts it can reach and melt; by the 
extent of the circle of joy that it sets in motion; 
by the sweet memories it stirs up, and the pure 
and strong affections it wakens and strengthens. 
Bring home presents, then— father to your dear 
wifs and tender little ones ; simple gifts that shall 
cause tears of joy, and that shall makfi you 
yourself love them all better, and make them all 
love each other more enduringly. Not gifts that 
shall make your neighbors and their children en- 
vy you and yours, but such as by their simplid^ 
and power shall soften hearts at home, and bring 
in with themselves all the sunshine of devoted 
lore and all the fire of i|Ddying tmth. 
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Deflnlticnui. 



Perhaps in nothing are our text-books so faulty 
at in their definitions. The same may be said of 
our. teachers and public speakers. When they 
andertake to define a word, to expUUn a term, or 
to annoonce a proposition, they use language 
loosely, inelegantly, illogically, and often, of 
oonrse, fUsely . The art of neatly, perspicuously, 
concisely, fUly and accurately defining words or 
torau, or stating propositions, rules and princi- 
ples, is one of the highest arts of logic, and is 
one grand requisite for a thorough and successfhl 
teacher. 

The book which is faulty here is bad, and the 
schoolmaster who blunders here, as most of them 
do, can never be a pattern to others in all good- 
ness. Every one who goes into the schoolrzoom 
ought every day to study this art, and to practice 
it, and strive to make himself a complete master 
of all its mysteries. 

definitions are, of course, the most important 
propositions that can be introduced into a text- 
book, and on these definitions much of the sub- 
eequent reasoning will depend, and hence errors 
here wHl essentially embarass the scholar in evexy 
step of his future progress. 

For these reasons wc feel disposed to call atten- 
tion to definitions as proper subjects for the 
teacher to study, and since we do not mean to 
write a long essay, we only throw out a few 
hints about them. 

A perfect definition should so describe the 
thing under consideration as to distinguish it 
fiom everything else. And in order to do this we 
must know something of classification, both into 
Tery large and comprehensive classes, and into 
smaller ones. We must next mark and know 
much about the qualities or distinctive differences 
of these things. This will lead to analysis, or 
rather this must be used at eveiy step of the pro- 
cess. We analyse in order to find out the quali- 
ties of things. 

Take an example or two. We wish to define, 
suppose, the words or terms, Mav, Whits, 
Fault, Nuiibxx. The first thing is to find the 
most general class to which each word belongs. 
This, in logic, is called the genus, Man belongs 
to the cUss or genus Amnud; Whits to the 
genus Cc^; Fault to the genus QaaUty; Num- 
BBB to the genus TenM denoting aggregation. 
Having now settled the genera of our terms the 
next thhig is to point out the characteristics 
which distinguish them ftom all terms belonging 
to tiie same genus or large class. This is called 
tlie specific diffbrence. These specific differences, 
or descriptions of specific differences, may be 



more or less flill; but they must be fhli enoogta 
to distinguish the thing, the idea, or the tenn 
fh>m evexy other thing, idea, or term iododed in 
the general class. These specific differences then 
are for Man, having two handg, two feet, and pos- 
sessing reason ; for Whits, r^leding aU Uw priM- 
matic ra\fs of Kght; fbr Fault, impairing the ea- 
ceUenee of that to tcAtdi it belongs ; for Numbbr, 
expressing one or more things. It will readily be 
seen how necessaiy these differences are. For 
while there are many animals, some with Ibvr 
feet, as the horse, the ox; some with two, as 
birds; some with four hands, as the monicey; 
and many without reason, there is yet only one 
who has all these qualities or distinguishing 
characteristics. This definition may not be ftdl 
enough fior the purposes of science— indeed it is 
not— but it is sufficient for our piesent alas, 
which is merely to call attention to the study of 
definitions, and to give teachers the due which 
will guide to accuracy in this veiy important 
matter. So while there are many colors, there is 
but one which reflects eveiy prismatic ray of 
light, the blue reflecting only one kind of ray, 
the red another, and so on. While there are a 
thousand qualities of things, that common one 
which impairs excellence, no matter whether it 
be from lack of something, or fhun something 
superadded, is a damage or fault, and while we 
have aggregative terms expressive of size, 
length, or force, the one which alone expresses 
the fact of one or more, is properly called num- 
ber. 

Then to put our definitions now by the side of 
their words, and remaiicing the genera and the 
differences by the type,*we shall more clearly 
see what is meant. 

Man, an cmimal having two hands and two 
feet, and possessing reason. 

Whits, a color reflecting all the prismatic mya 
of light 

Fault, a quaUtp impairing the excellenoe of 
the thing to which it belongs. 

NuMBEB, an agregative term expressive of one 
or more things. 

Let teachers tiy this method of defining as a 
daily exercise, asking the following questions in 
relation to each to be defined : 

What is the general dass of things under 
which this is comprehended ? 

What are the differences between this and other 
things of that general class ? 
What is an analysis of its distinctive properties 
or qualities? 



Is the memory as trustworthy at sixty as at 
sixteen? 
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The BdhoolB of Frovidenoe. 

The Fall Term of these schools closed on Fri* 
day. Not. 2l8t, and commenced on Monday, Dec. 
Ist. It Is bat justice to the city of Froyklence 
to say that no city has been more liberal in its 
provisions for the education of its children, and 
in no place has that liberality been guided by a 
more practical wisdom. Providence was among 
the first of towns to adopt the plan of Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, and their first choice 
fell upon one of their best men and most philo- 
sophical systematizers. And it is &ir to say that 
much of the present high reputation of Provi- 
dence schools is due to the foresight of Nathan 
Bishop, and the school committees who coopera- 
ted with him. Nor was Prof. Qreene, his suc- 
cessor, less wise and practical, and less skillftal 
to carry forward a good system and even to im- 
prove it. And no less should be said of the pre- 
sent able offloer. Rev. D. Leach, who has a fhll 
share of his predecessor*s wisdom and practical 
energy. 

The man who should say tliat such Super- 
intendents and such teachers as are found in the 
Grammar, Intermediate and Primary Schools, 
could not make good scholars, would not only 
utter an untruth, but would do injustice to 
Providence and her school system. 



To School Cokmittebs akd Towk Tbxas- 
UBBSS.— The last instalment of the money paid 
by the State of Rhode Island to the several towns, 
becomes due on the 15th inst. This money, in- 
stead of being paid, as heretofore, on the Ist of 
July of each year, has been this year, and it is 
expected will be hereafter, paid in two instal- 
ments, one on the 15th of July, and the balance 
on the 15th of December. The whole sum di- 
vided is $50,000, and is nearly one third of all 
the money raised in the State for educational 
purposes. 

All our citizens ought to remember that the ob- 
ject of the State is not to make free schools for 
ikemi but to encourage and aid them to make free 
schools for ihemsdves; and between thus doing a 
chari^ to a man or to a town, and enabling and 
aiding him to support himself without that 
charity there is a veiy wide difference. Our 
school system is a town system— not properly a 
State system — and if the towns do not take caro 
of their own schools, the State has no power to 
do it for them. The money due will help ereiy 
town, but nothing more. 



Wm give the following lines ftom one of our 
correspondents who is ever welcome, a place in 
our editorial department, because we trust many 
will love to see them now. Ob, what a sad world 
would ours be if the goodly prospect of a better 
were not so easily seen by poet's eyes, and sung 
to our ears so oft in their sweet numbers. 

Idnea. 

TesI the world is iWl of beauty— yet within its 

light 
Comes the god of Discord and the day is night; 
Hearts to^lay entwhiing, like the lovely vine, 
Ere the morrow's sun, happy love resign. 

Friends to-day are foes to-morrow, yet the tide 

rolls on. 
Laving sorrow, care and envy the streamlet's 

banks upon; 
But it murmurs softly of the peacefhl rest 
For the weary wanderer, 'mong the ever blest. 

And the solemn fir-tree takes the anthem sweet, 
While the joyous warblers thrillingly repeat 
On the shore beyond us, all is peace and love, 
A holy, happy haven in the worid above. 

Linden Placet Hartford. Hattie. 



We are glad to record that our old fVfend, Mr. 
Albert G. Boyden, formerly of the Bowditch 
High School, Salem, Mass., has been appointed 
Sub-master in the Chapman School, Boston. 

Also, that Mr. Edwin C. Hewitt, fbr several 
years Assistant Teacher in the Bridgewater Nor- 
mal School, has been appointed Master of one 
of the Grammar Schools in Worcester. 

They are both true teachers. We can hardly 
wish more for them than that their fhture may 
equal their past success. 



We are glad to learn that H. R. Greene, A. M., 
has taken chaige of the High School in Woon- 
socket, left vacant by Mr. Farrar. Mr. Greene 
is an experienced teacher, and wiU, we trust, 
make the High School of that growing village 
deserve and ei^oy greater popularity than it has 
ever before had. The good people in that place 
are fortunate, and well deserve this and all other 
good fortunes. 



The Nokmal School commenced its fall 
term on Monday, Dec. Ist, with ninety members. 
A large proportion of them are fVom the country. 
This is as it should be, and indicates not only 
that the school is appreciated, but that it is doing 
a good work for all parts of the State. We say 
to all our friends, visit the school when you are 
in the city. The principal and his corps of as- 
sistants arc always glad to receive visitors. 
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SCHOOL EXERCISES. 



CLOOK QUXBTIOKS. 

[Some one recently sent us a letter asking fbr a 
solution to the following problems. We lost or 
mislaid the letter, and have forgotton the address 
of the writer, and in the hope that the solutions 
may meet his eye and be of some general inter- 
est, we suggest them in the Schoolmaster.'-M] 

A clodt has an hour-hand, a minute hand, and 
a second hand, turning around the same center. 
They will all be together at 12 o'clock. It is re- 
quired to find, 

Ist. When the hour-hand will be between the 
other two and equally distant flrom them? 

2nd. When the second-hand will be between 
the other two and equally distant ftom them? 

3d. When the minute-hand will be between the 
other two and equally distant fh)m them? 

aoLUTioir. 

By a consideration of the motions of the hands 
it will be obvious that in each case, the minute- 
hand will be in advance of the hour-hand, while 
In the first case, the second-hand will be behind 
the hour-hand, in the second case before the hour- 
hand and behind the minute-hand, and in the 
third case in advance of the minute-hand. 
Moreover, the second-hand must in the second 
and third cases have passed over more than the 
circumference of the dial. 

Again, the minute-hand moves 12 times as fast 
as the hour-hand, and the second-hand 60 times 
as fast as the minute-hand, and 720 times as f)ut 
as the hour-hand. 

Now whichever case we may be considering, 
the distance passed' over by the hour-hand to 
reach the position required In that case, may be 
regarded as 1 unit. Then the minute-hand will 
have passed over 12, and the second-hand 720 
such units. Moreover the hour-hand will In 
each case be 1 of the units of that case In ad- 
vance of the twelve-mark, and the minute-hand 
11 units in advance of the hour-hand. 

In the first case, the second-hand being 11 
units behind the hour-hand, must lack 10 units 
of being at the twelve-mark. Then 10 units added 
to the 720 already passed, gives 730 units as the 
circumference of the dial, or the distance passed 
over by the second-hand in one minute. The 
question now is. If it takes 1 minute to pass over 
730 spaces, how long will it take to pass 720 

spaces? 

In the second case, the second-hand is i of 11 
units, or 5i units in advance of the hour-hand, 



and Is therefore 6i units in advance of the 
mark, Hence the 720 units it has passed orer, 
minus 6} units must equal the number of tki 
unita in the circnmftoence of the dial, 
question now is. If it takes one minute to 
over 72(K-^, or 713i units, how long onglit it u$\ 
take to pass over 720 units? 

In the third case, the second-hand to 11 
in advance of the minute-hand, and 23 unite 
advance of the 12 maik. Hence the 720 nnitt 
has passed over, minus 23 units, must eqnal 
number of these units in the cfreumferenoe of thetl 
dial. The question now is, If it takes 1 
to pass over 720—33, or 607 units, how long 
it take to pass over 720 units? 



FBOBIiBMB. 



Bolutlan to Problem Four In Oot. iriimber. 



WD 




Put 3sa I 
" 5«bf 

" BC=y { 
The triangle ADB gives the equation. 



(1) 
(2) 



AB> b^ b 

AD«=BD«=: — = - ; hence AD=BD= — (3) 

2 2 ^2 

The triangle BOD gives the equation, 
BC«=CD«+BDa=(CA-i-AD)«-hBI>«; andtfaeie- 
fore by equations (2) and (3) 



(4) 



y«=: ( x-f — I -I- -- =x«+-y2bx-|-ba 
\ V2/ 2 

The conditions of the problem and (1) give 

the proportion, 

AC:AB-fBC::a:b 

orby(2)x:b-fy::a:b. 

Hence bx=a (b-f y)=ab-|-ay; ftom which we 
bx — ab 
find y= ; hence by (4). 

a 

(bx— ab)a 

=xH-v2bx-t-b2; hence (bz— «b)Sasa> 



a^ 

(x«+V2bx-i-b«); or, b»x*-aab«x-l-a«b«=a«x*+ 
V2ba?x+a«ba; or, b^xa— 2abax=a«x»+v2ba«x; 
hence b^x— 2ab2=a?x+ V2ba», and by transposi- 
tion, 
(ba-a«)x=2ab«+V2ba^=ab(2b+.y2a) 

ab<2b+V2a) 15(10+^2x3) 
x= = • 



b2-a« 



16 



Cattrai Falls. 



w. F., jr. 
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Solution to Problem of Island In October 

XQTumber. 



There are three cases : first, when a and & are 
equal; second, when a>&; third, when a<jb. 

First Case.— It is evident in this case that, as 
a=b, the gun may be heard as far as the shore of 
the island in ereiy direction, bnt no f)uiher; 
hence the diameter of the ishmd most be Sn 
miles. 

Second Case.— Here d>b, and the gnn cannot 
be heard as far as the shore; bnt circles being to' 
each other as the squares of their diameters, we 

i i 

shall hare, l;a::4n*:(AnB)*, orb : a ::2n:Ans., 

therefore ssdiameter in this case. 

Vb 

Third Case,— In the third case, the gun can be 
heard in all directions, beyond the shore. 

Let x=radias of island; then, since the gun 

may be heard n miles on land, by the time the 

aoand has reached the shore, it will have expend- 

X n— X 

cd — of its force, and there will remain of 

n n 

that force, to be expended upon the water; bat 

the gnn may be heard m miles on water, conse- 

n— X 
qnently— m will express the distance which the 
n 

sound will pass over, after reaching the shore, 

and ( xH m j wiU represent radios of the 

the large drde; then, as in the last case, we shall 
have. 



il 



a : b ::x:x+i x-i 



(n-x) 



-m 






) 



or, b x 




From this we shall find the valne of x; and 

2mn'^a 

the diameter which is 2x= 

n>yb+(m— n)v^a) 

Hence the three results are, 

diameter=2n, when a=b. 



« 



u 



=2n I- 
Mb 



M 



2mnva 



nvbH-(m— n)*/a 



a>b. 



a<b. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

Ws have received firom Crosby, Nichols & Co., 
Ill Washington street, Boston, throogh D. Kim- 
ball & Co., several gift-books for the children's 
holiday presents. These are got up in a fine 
style, and contain good stories that will profit the 
little ones. 

There is "Molly and Kitty," which con- 
tains three excellent tales, and is beautiAilly 
illostrated by colored engravings; and "Hun- 
BAH FOB THB HOLIDAYS," With fine stories 
and delightful pictures. All these stories are 
such as have a good moral, and cannot fail to 
give information as well as amusement. 

Besides these, there is "Habby and Aggie," 
a pictorial ride, which mast tickle the little fel- 
lows highly, and afford them much profit. If 
anybody buys any of these books for the chil- 
dren and they are not pleased with them, we 
shall be sadly disappointed in them. Go to 17 
Market Square, and buy these and other good 
things for the dear little ones at home. 

From the same Publishers, through the same 
book-sellers, we have received "Kansas: Its 
Intebiob and Extbbiob Lifb," by Mrs. 
Robinson, wif)9 of the elected Governor of the 
Territory or State. — A book abounding in inci- 
dent and detail equal to anything anywhere in 
border life. It Is written with vigor, though 
without much artistic effect, and it reveals a state 
of affairs in that region altogether intolerable. 
Whoever wishes to know the whole of the histoiy 
of this great struggle should by all means buy 
and read this book. 

N 

Applbton's Railway and Steam Navig^ - 
TiON Guide, for November, is laid on our tabl) 
by D. Kimball & Co., 17 Market Square. It fs 
ftdl of Just such information as the traveler 
wants, and it is vexy useful to all who stay at 
home. The first few pages are devoted to gossip, 
anecdote, and description, that cannot fail to be 
pleasing on the way of the journey, in the dust 
and din of the cars. 

We have also, from D. Kimball & Co., a copy 
of the Portrait of Dr. Kane, the hero of the 
Arctic Expedition. A quiet, energetic, bronxed 
fiice it is, just one that you might love or wor- 
ship—whichever you please. The copy goes 
with the "Government" or "Subscription" 
copy of the book, which we advise our renders 
to buy if they are able, to borrow if they can, 
bnt to read at all events. 
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THE SCHOOLlf ABTEB. 



Wbbstbb's ConiiTiNa-HousB Editiox of 
the best Dictionaiy In the land is on our table. 
Wo have been able to give It only a moment's 
attention. Bat that is sufficient to sh(/w that it 
is an invaluable book. Its size and type, as well 
as the arrangement of the pages, are veiy conve- 
nient. Its definitions, as with the other editions 
of the same work are models. And the tables 
of Proper Names, Greek and Latin Names, 
Weights and Measures, are such as wUl pay for 
the book by themselves. The new plan of de- 
fining by synonymes, so boldly adopted in the 
unabridged work of Webster, is also adopted in 
this, and is an excellent feature. We notice that 
the notation or marking of the letters for pro- 
nunciation in this edition conforms more nearly 
than in any other edition of the same work to 
our ideas of tlie sounds of the English alphabet. 
This, of course, to us, gives it greater value. On 
the whole, we think the man who makes a dic- 
tionary better than this, or to supersede it, has a 
hard task. Eveiy teacher needs this book, as 
does eveiy merehant and business man. 



From Phillips, Sampson & Ck>., whe have re- 
ceived a copy of Pbbscott's Robbbtsoit's 
Charles V, in three volumes. The world—par- 
ticularly our American world— is under great 
obligation to our distinguished countryman, 
William H. Prescott, for the many and valuable 
worics he has written to illustiate the early histo- 
ry of America. He is the most brilliant writer 
of histoiy we have, and has contributed more to 
the true history of America than any other man 
— if not to say than all others. 

Mr. Prescott takes the histoiy of the life of 
Charles where Robertson left it, and proceeds to 
write in his simple, and therefore efibctive style 
p^ his monastic Ufc. Never was there such 
^ Vother subject, and well and beautifully is it 
illustrated. But our limits will not, of course, 
allow us to write a review of the work. It will 
be largely sold, and we trust still more largely 
read fh>m the public and circulating libraries 
of the land. It is such reading as will pay, 
profiting while it delights, and interesting deeply 
while it informs and enlarges the sphere of 
thought and knowledge 



Superintendent of Public Schools of that ci^. 
They seem to us, on a hasty examination, to bt 
methodical, accurate, well arranged, and fkili ia 
the elemental parts. 



A Tbacbbb's Appbal to the Parshts jlvo 
GuABDiAHS or HIS PupiLs, is taken try per- 
mission, fh>m Norihend'8 Teadur and I^tiremt, 
and is published by the Hartford Holbrook Appa- 
ratus Company, 29 Asylum street, Hartford. 
Conn. This is a fine tract or letter, got np for 
circulation among the members of a oommnnity. 
A teacher who wishes to benefit his district oonld 
not do better than to collect iVom the beneTolest 
a fiBw dollars, and buy, at two dollars the hand- 
red, this faithftil tract, and give a copy to every 
family in the neighborhood. We do oonunend 
it heartily. It can be had at the above piioe, of 
the above named company. 



Lbadibo Pubsuits and Lbadxno Mkk if 
the title of a work designed for an advertisiDg 
medium. Published by Edward Tooog, 107 
Walnut street, Philadelphia, and to be had' at D. 
Kimball's. It contains a vast deal of informa- 
tion about the business of the country; as indeed 
all advertisements in our common newspapers do. 
In fact to get a true idea of the business of the 
nation, its advertisements with all their hyper- 
boles and displays of capital letters and wood- 
cuts, are more reliable and valuable than are one 
half of the elaborate editorials extant. 



Leach & Swan's IntbllbctuaiI Arithme- 
tic, and Leach & Swan's Theoretical and 
Practical Arithmetic. Published by Hick- 
ling, Swan & Brown, 131 Washington street, 
Boston. These are two books lately introduced 
into the schools of Providence, and they are said 
to be mainly due to the authorship of the able 



The Schooltbllow; published by Dix & 
Edwards, New York, has just closed its fint vol- 
ume in the hands of the present publishen; and 
wo consider it to be the very best thing of the 
kind for children in the country. And judging 
fVom our own home this opinion is heartily sec^ 
ended by the children themselves. A little boy 
that we wot of looks more longingly fcnr this 
than anything else of the kind we receive. Such 
a work as this used in the school-room would 
serve to interest the reading classes, and we think 
the idea a good one to use something of the kind 
occasionally as a change. o. m. 



Putnam's Monthly is the American Maga- 
zine; the tone of its articles is usually high, and 
they are generally of the highest literary excel- 
lence, and withal it has a liberal spirit, which is 
very gratifying to us. After supplying them- 
selves with the Schoolmaster, we recommend to 
teachers to add thereto Putnami^i Monthly. Af- 
ter receiving its monthly visits for a year we 
think they will ftilly agree with us as to its mer- 
its, o. X. 
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[Vor Um R. L BohoolniMter.] 
SmilM and Trowns. 

BT ASRH UBABBf S. 

Of litUe tronbles now and then 

There u no need to tell, 
Bnt nerer, never wear a fVown, 

When smiles will do as well. 

If things go wrong, set them right, 

Nor mnrmnr in the while, 
And cast the lighter cares aside. 

With a cheerflil, pleasant smUe. 

Sometimes we try in vain to make 

The crooked places plain, 
We mnst not fh>wn that we have failed. 

But smiling, try again. 

Encouragement is easy given, 

And oft the kindly word 
Will deepest sink within the heart 

Where least we deemed it heard. 

A smOe is cheap, who would withhold 

The poor boon of a smile. 
To cheer the timid shrinking one 

In his daily tasks and toil? 

And deeds of love like sweet flowers sown 

Will oft spring up again, 
And kindly words in cheerftil tones. 

Are rarely breathed in vain. 

Sorrow will come, and the heart may throb 

With a bitter aching swell; 
Bnt never, never wear a fh)wn. 

When a smile will do as well. 



Knowlbdob and Wisdom, fkr fh>m being one 
>* Have ofttlmes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 



[Vron tht Amerlean Joornsl of Xdacatioa aiid Oollegs 
EtTlew for October, ld;6.] 

Mm. Vaughaa's Method. 



Among the most pleasing promotives of 
mental progress grewing out of modem im- 
provements in art, must be regarded the 
attractiveness now given to our school litera- 
ture. Look at the books now put into the 
hands of our children I How beautifully em- 
bellished with cuts which speak to the eye 
and to the heart, and which, through these 
avenues, convey facts to the mind and fix 
them there I A love of bo(^ is thus early 
awakened, and thence the transition is easy 
to a love of knowledge. In the higher de- 
partments of study, the speaking diagram 
takes the place of the costly apparatus, and 
the seeker of knowledge, to whom are pre- 
cluded the advantages of the lecture-room, 
may yet, in fiwcy, witness the demonstra- 
tions which so effectually fix upon the mind 
the &cts of physical and mathematical science. 

In view of the multiplicity of elementary 
school-books extant, I may be asked, *' What 
sort of elementary book, think you, do our 
children need?" I will say, they want a 
book and a system of training contrived to 
render the process of teaching and learning 
the alphabet and elementary spelling and de- 
fining a pleasing exercise, both to the teacher 
and the pupil. 

They want also teachers imbued with the 
spirit of their vocation, and skillful in dis- 
charging its functions. But our primary and 
our elementary classes are of necessity often 
confined to the young and inexperienced. 
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They want, then, a book which presupposes 
this &ct — which sympathises, so to speak, with 
tiie noble but inexperienced one upon whom, 
ftt an age so tender, devolve responsibilides 
befitting the mature in years, the ripe in 
judgment — which, as a kind Mentor, shall 
point out to her the avenues to successful effort, 
suggesting what to teach and how to teach — 
how to excite inquiry, and how to satisfy it — 
how to correct error, and how to prevent it — 
imparting to her the discoveries of experi- 
ence, and the secret of that spell which ban- 
ishes the spirit of misrule and sluggishness, 
which wakes up the mind and impels it on- 
ward with pleased alacrity — the secret of 
control, that powerful agency ; which secret, 
I may say, is self-control, and the art of love. 

But to many, circumstances preclude the 
school-room altogether. These want a book 
which shall take the teacher's place in re- 
moving the obstacles which obstruct the in- 
itiative of literary progress. 

But " the schoolmaster is abroad ; '' gigan- 
tic efforts are being made for giving to all the 
needed &cilities; nevertheless, observation 
reports general intelligence as incommensu- 
rate with these mighty efforts. That this is 
attributable to the defect under consideration 
is conceded, and to that want of home co- 
operation which is directly traceable to this 
cause. They want, then, a book which shall 
serve as a guide to the young mother in the 
instruction of her children ; and also to sug- 
gest at home, as at school, the inquiries and 
questions which are adapted to interest and 
lead on the minds, and properly to develop 
the affections of the pupils in the progressive 
stages of their advancement, and prepare 
them for self-culture. 

These, dear sir, are my views of the de- 
sideratum so widely lamented ; and the ques- 
tion is naturally to be expected from you and 
from your readers, " Do you assume to have 
supplied it ? ** To this I will reply, ** I have 
done what I could ; " and I crave your indul- 
gence while 1 shall endeavor to unfold so 
much of my plan as shall enable you and 
them to judge for yourselves. The outline 
I will endeavor to sketch briefly. 
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First, to interest the little child with hid 
letters, let him have a set of letter-cards li 
home. At school, he will see his smiliA^ 
teacher with her spelling-stick and canls; 
holding these up one by one, calling on tills 
school to name each ; putting it in the adck 
to help to form little words, changing tbent 
about to spell others ; and at home he wA 
be seeking to imitate her, by placing them is 
the same way on his little table or stool, anA 
a sister or brother, father or mother, will ai§ 
and encourage him. His letters, as his toys, 
being his playthings — the instruments of fab 
pleasure — he learns to love them, and to un- 
derstand the effect of their combinations. 

Next, or rather simultaneously, he learns 
that words mean something, and he finds him- 
self called on to think in relation to that 
something. Accompany me, if you please, 
to a primary class-room. Do not expect to 
find my little ones with unwashen faces or 
hair unkempt. All is neat and tidy. Nor 
need you fear to find one blubbering under 
the smart of recent castigation, or anodier 
scowling upon his teacher who is subjecting 
him to some of those degrading punishments 
which develop and strengthen the worst traits 
of forming character ; nor my teacher with 1 
nervous, irritated look, as though she had joit 
left some scene of great interest in some ex- 
citing novel, and had come donm, as she 
deemed it, to the sober duties of the school- 
room, all unprepared. No ; her face is beam- 
ing with intelligence and with interest, and 
every little eye which rests thei'eon catches 
the genial glow. Preliminaries being ar- 
ranged, she places her spelling-stick on her 
table, and lays out such letter-cards as she 
purposes using. The spelling-stick is very 
efficient, but very simple, being well repre- 
sented by a large capital T. 

In the upper edge of the cross-beam, whicli 
may be eighteen inches in length, a groove is 
made with a saw, adapted to the thickness of 
the letter-cards of stout paste-board. 

In addition to these letter-cards she has, 
also, a supply of picture-cards of animals, 
birds, and other objects, some one or more of 
which she presents at diff*erent times, to add 
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Interest to the spelling or reading exercise for 
the occasion. But it must not be forgotten 
khat, for the present, the child's proper busi- 
ness is with words ; and with things only as 
these may serve the second great purpose, 
viz., to show him that words mean something, 
and to fix that meaning in his mind. Nor do 
ihe. questionings by the teacher, which rouse 
np and direct his thinking powers, contem- 
plate 80 much the storing of his mind with 
the knowledge imparted, as the waking up 
and the disciplining of its powers, and the for- 
mation of habits of investigating, comparing, 
and discriminating. But to the exercise. 

Teacher^ holding up a, What is this ? puts 
it t, and they all spell — a-t, at — as, at home. 
Holding up (, the same, spell, 6-a-^ hat. 
What is a bat ? She tries to elicit answers, 
and bats used by boys at play are discussed. 
She holds up the cut of a bat But what is 
this ? Do you see its wings ? Would you 
think it a bird ? It has wings as a bird has; 
but see 1 there are no feathers on them. 

They look at the cut in their little book, 
and find that to be the case. She resumes : 
He is not a bird ; but a sort of mouse with 
wings. He is sometimes called a flitter-mouse. 
Did you ever see a bat ? At what time does 
be fly ? (at twilight ?) Do you know why 
he flies at that time? His eyes are weak, 
and he does not see well by day. Other 
questions are in the teacher's '* Hand-book." 
But she is admonished not to fatigue the at- 
tention, nor to seek to exhaust any subject at 
one time. Hence, afler some or all of these 
remarks, she changes h for r, and they spell 
rat ; and she inserts the picture of a rat by 
that of the bat, but next to the word rat. 
What is this ? a rat, or the picture of a rat V 
Has he wings ? What has be ? How many V 
Then he is a quadruped. Try to say quadru- 
ped, A living thing wjth lour feet is a 
quadruped. A pig is a quadruped. Will 
you mention some others ? etc. Do you wish 
to ask me anything ? if so, hold up your hands. 

She changes to spell cat^ and of course says 
something, and adds mn/, hnt^ faty c^tc., and 
asks some questions for to-morrow. 

In their book arc all those short wordi^, with 



others which form a little lesson to occupy 
them during intervals. These are arranged 
in columns, but horizontally taken they form 
tolerable couplets, as : 



Cat 


—See 


puss, 
lies 


the 


old 


cat I 


Mat 


—She 


on 


the 


mat. 


Fat 


-Say! 


is 


she 


not 


fat? etc. 



Kow if this is not very good poetry, it 
claims the merit of originality and of adapta- 
tion. You see exclamation and interrogation 
points, thus early inducing the habit of read- 
ing with proper cadences, etc. But this latter 
is not lefl to chance. The agency of the 
spelling-stick is invoked to secure so import 
tant an end. Among the cards are three 
little hands, one pointing horizontally, one ob- 
liquely up, one down, and the pupils imitate 
these several positions with their own little 
pointers. The teacher puts into the stick : 

He is in.i^ He is up.i^ 

Is he in ? ^ Is he up ? ^ 

Or is he out ? %^ Or is he not V %i 

— every hand inflecting, I may say, with the 
voice. The habit of emphasizing is taught 
in a way somewhat similar. A sentence is 
formed with word-cards, susceptible of varie- 
ty, as, " Do you see my white pig ? ** This 
they first read in monotone. Then succes- 
sively with stress on see, my, white, etc. And 
thus the little ones are daily exercised in 
spelling, thinking, reading. But what else ? 
There are singing exercises, and many of 
the reading lessons are not unsuited to this 
purpose. The child finds in his book a 
little stanza adapted to the day of the week, 
to "be said or sung," one of the Com- 
mandments, also, and a small portion of the 
multiplication table. Also exercises in enun- 
ciating difficult sounds, corrections of errors 
of speech, whether he commit them or not ; 
and exercises in forms of polite address, 
whether he need such drilling or not. If one 
do not, perhaps another does. 

He has not found the school hours too long, 
because he has been agreeably and profitably 
onoraoed ; and for the same reason he has 
been a very good boy. He goes home pleased 
whh himself and all (he >voiId, and excites 
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'Hiere an interest in his pursnitB, recounting 
tiw wonders of the day, and teanng some- 
body to tell him the answer to the question 
which his kind teacher is going to ask him 
^o-morrow. 

At evening he gets up a game of word- 
making with his little cards, and, turning 
teacher, instructs the brother who is almost a 
baby. 

It were pleasing to linger oyer this happj 
period, but we must needs skip a few months. 
We will now look in upon the hoy and his 
sister playing at word-making ; but we will 
not suppose this to be the first exercise by 
any means. On the margin of each letter- 
card are printed words in smaller type, which 
have furnished them with subjects for many 
a previous lesson. 

Seated at a little stool or table, prelimina- 
ries being arranged, they proceed. 

Edward — puts down o. 01 where are the 
cows? 

Emma. I play If and say, Lo I see the 
cows! 

Edward. My t turns lo into lot for my 
cows. 

Emma. My p makes your lot a plot ot 
grass for your cows. Now what can you do ? 

Edward. I will put in my t, and have a 
pUot to guide my ship into port 

Emma. Then I will add e, exchange your 
i for your o, and your pilot grovr^ polite. He 
acts politely, with politeness, etc. 

Edward. I prefix im ; he is now impolite ; 
he acts impolitely ; with impoliteness. 

Emma. Then I will rob him of /, and let 
him have c. I call the police. 

This may be good policy ^ says Edward, and 
the exercise continues. But I drop it here 
to make way for another. 

Willy asks his papa to play with him at 
Words. Papa at first demurs, but finally 
consents. Willy plays a, and they reach 
branch by an, ran, bran, branch ; and they go 
through the list of words ending in anch and 
annch, to which distinction Willy's attention 
is directed. Of those in aunch one is launch, 
and of this also Willy asks the meaning. 
This is given by Lis father, and illustrated by 



a cut at the top of the page, of a sfadp bebig 
launched. 

Mother or aunt sometimes joins, and a 
moral doses the exercise. Philip poxzles te 
little spellers with a charadci and many in* 
portant definitions are thereby fixed on the 
mind, and much precision is given to ortbo- 
graphical attainments. Our little word- 
builders are now able to apply the soffixes — 
as /y, less, nesSf etc. ; they praise each other 
in little stanzas — all very simple^ but pleasing 
to juvenile tastes. 

Meanwhile, if our directions ha^e been 
followed, the little ones have learned the 
meaning of a large number of radixes and 
prefixes, and the manner of putting them to- 
gether to form words. This, while it is a 
most important exercise, is one which I know 
by experience to be admirably adapted to 
juvenile taste and juvenile capacity , nor can 
there be a better discipline for the mind than 
this analytic and synthetic defining. 

As 1 deem this an important feature, I will 
explain. First, then, my pupils are furnished 
at the outset, with slate and penciL Writing 
is a daily exercise, and this passes spontane- 
ously into drawing, which is encouraged. 

But of the writing exercises. When letton 
and words come to form the copy, these are 
selected with a view to utility. Why should 
a boy write, ** cat, cat," when he can write, 
ex — out, or re — back, just as well ? or iriiy 
write, ** peal, peal," when he could as easily 
write, pello— to drive? Instead, then, of 
these unmeaning words, I give to tiie whole 
class — to each the same — a prefix, one of the 
more simple. When several have been thai 
learned, I be^n with the more common of 
the radixes, as pello, etc. 

And then the little ones have reached a 
placer. Let us anticipate a litde, and sop- 
pose they have been promoted to the posses- 
sion of a copy-book ; that it is Friday— that 
day for general revision. (If it is not, it 
ought to be.) The smiling little troop is 
marshaled for review. The teacher takes one 
from the portfolio of copy-books. Perhaps 
she questions them first upon the preiizes. 
All very well. She now turns to the radixes, 
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'vrhich, as well as the others, have been given, 
that is, set for copies. 

Now all is animation. Little children like 
t30 show that they can do something, and this is 
one of the things which they can do ; and very 
pleasantly is their self*love excited by the 
ability to put a Latin prefix to a Latin radix, 
and so to form an English word. 

They have been taught to take the pre- 
fixes alphabetically and in rotation, and thus 
they proceed : 

Teacher, What is the meaning of (Latin) 
peUo f 

AU answer : Fello— to drive, to urge. 
Teacher. You may now answer in turn. 
Begin with ex, 

Ist PupiL Ex— out \ J^xpel, to drive out 
Teacher. You may omit tm; what is next? 
2d PupiL Pro — ^forward: Propel, to drive 
forward. 

Sd Pupil, Re — back; i^epel, to drive back. 
Those who write a fine hand have the other 
parts of the verb — as, Pello, pulsum; and 
they are required to leave space at the bottom 
of each page for writing out the different de- 
rivatives, with their definidons. 

This kind of exercise also is sought to be 
introduced among the home recreations. 
Specimens are given in the book. Those 
little brothers and sisters who wei'e first found 
spelling short words on their little stool or 
stand, then adding the suffixes, ly, less, ness, 
are now seen engaged with radixes and pre- 
fixes, forming words and explaining and ap- 
plying them. 

This feature of analytic defining, I will 
say, pervades the entire work. No parade 
is made about Latin, Greek, or French ; and 
yet, by this constant reference to roots and 
branches, much is learned of so much of them 
as enters into the composition of our lan- 
guage. It is useless for me to allude to the 
effect of this upon the minds of the pupils ; 
or to refer to the clearer perception of those 
nice shades of difference between words, the 
observance of which distinguishes the scholar ; 
nor, last, but not least, to the habit of mind 
induced. 

Kow we have brought our little pupil safely 



on to a point in his progress whence he can 
look back upon much that has been accom- 
plished. But as he looks back with complar 
cency, so he looks forward with animation. 
The way before him is steep but not difficult. 
He is not a baby now to be lifted over ob- 
structions. Ue has shown how he may 
surmount obstacles himself, and he feels some- 
thing of a young American confidence in his 
ability to do so. 



[Copied for the Schoolmatter by a lad who has 
not been ** behind time/' by being tardy or ab- 
sent fh>m school for the last nine terms. — £d.] 

Behind Time. 
BT fUDDEiji Huar. 

A railroad train was rushing along at al- 
most lightning speed. A curve was just 
ahead, beyond which was a station, at which 
the cars usually passed each other. The con- 
ductor was late, so late that the period during 
which the down train was to wait had nearly 
elapsed ; but he hoped yet to pass the curve 
safely. Suddenly a locomotive dashed into 
sight right ahead. In an instant there was a 
collision. A shriek, a shock, and fifty souls 
were in eternity ; and all because an engi- 
neer had been behind time. 

A great battle was going on. Column 
after column had been precipitated for eight 
mortal hours on the enemy posted along the 
ridge of a hill. The summer sun was sinking 
to the west ; reinforcements for the obstinate 
defenders were already in sight ; it was ne- 
cessary to carry the position with one final 
charge, or everything would be lost. A 
powerful corps had been summoned from 
across the country, and if it came up in sea- 
son all would yet be right The great con- 
queror, confident in its arrival, formed his 
reserve into an attacking column, and led 
them down the hill. The whole world knows 
the result. Grouchy fiiiled to appear; the 
Imperial Guard was beaten back ; Waterloo 
was lost. Napeleon died a prisoner at St 
Helena because one of his marshals was be- 
hind time. 

A leading firm in commercial circles had 
long struggled against bankruptcy. As it 
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^M enormous assets in California it expected i has oilen saved a fortune or redeemed a peo- 
ple. If there is one virtue that should be 
cultivated more than another, by him who 
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MWiittances by a certain day, and if the sums 
miOBiiBed arrived, its credit, its honor, and 

^ future prosperity would be preserved. 

:Ba( week c^r week elapsed without bring- 
iag the gold. At last came the fatal day on 
which the firm had bills maturing to enor- 
IIMHU amounts. The steamer was telegraphed 
at day-break; but it was found on inquiry 
that she brought no funds ; and the house 
&iled. The next arrival brought nearly half 
i, million to the insolvents, but it was too late ; 
they were ruined because their agent in re- 
diitting had been behind time. 

A condemned man was led out for execu- 
tion. He had taken human life, but under 
<arcnmstances of the greatest provocation, and 
public sympathy was active in his behalf 
^pbonsands had signed petitions for reprieve, 
a favorable answer had been expected the 
night before, and though it had not come, 
6Ten the sheriff felt confident that it would 
jet arrive in season. Thus the morning 
paised without the appearance of the messen- 
ger. The last moment was up. The prisoner 
took his place on the drop, the cap was drawn 
orer his eyes, the bolt was drawn, and a life- 
less body swung revolving in the wind. Just 
at that moment a horseman came into sight, 
galloping down hill, his steed covered with 
foam. He carried a packet in his right hand, 
which he waved partially to the crowd. He 
was the express rider, with the reprieve. But 
he had come too late. A comparatively inno- 
cent man had died an ignominious death, be- 

- cause a watch had been five minutes too slow, 
making its bearer arrive behind time. 

It is continually so in life. The best laid 
plans, the most important affairs, the fortunes 
of individuals, the weal of nations, honor, 
happiness, life itself, are daily sacrificed be- 
cause somebody is ** behind time." There 
are men who always fail in whatever they 
undertake, simply because they are ** behind 
time." There are others who put ofi* refor- 
mation year by year, till death seizes them, 
and they perish unrepentant, because forever 
«< behind time." Five minutes in a crisis is 
wofth years. It is bat a little period, yet it 



would succeed in life, it is punctuality ; if 
there is one error that should be avoided, it 
is being ** behind time.** 



[For the B. I. Schoolxnuter.j 
New Books. 



It is a long time since the Schoolmaster said 
a word about new books in schools, and as 
this is near the beginning of the winter 
schools, we are impelled to repeat on this very 
important subject Now there is nothing a 
child loves better afler his play — and the 
order is very right and proper as well as 
natural — than a new book. A new book is 
so clean and fresh ; it has new ways of telling 
stories, and contains so much that he has 
never heard or read before; it is so much 
more beautiful, and seems to be full of higher 
ideas ; that there is no ground to wonder that 
a child loves a new book. 

But if children love new books, parents, 
and guardians, and often booksellers, do not. 
They cost the parent enormously often. 
When a thorough change of books must come 
round in the school-room, and James, and 
Hiram, and Peter, with Catharine, and Lucy, 
and Susan must all have new books — a new 
reader, geography, speller — sometimes all 
these at once — and when a father's purse is 
not deep or well lined, the task to supply 
them all is a very hard one. The poor man 
grumbles, and more especially when he knows 
that the books now to be superseded were only 
introduced last winti^r, and are now not half 
worn. The children may come home tickled 
with the thought of joy in their new books ; 
but the parent's heart will be sad. For does 
he not know that in the garret or the back 
chamber, or in the large cupboard, there is a 
pile of discarded books large enough to fill 
many a satchel ? 

The teacher, too, who has just gone tlior- 
ougbly through with a couple of successive 
classes in the snmc book, and who has just 
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got the clear and definite idea of the excel- 
lencies and deficiencies of the book, who is 
just prepared to take advantage of the one 
and to remedy the other, feels <^en a sad 
cUsappointment in learning that the book 
^hose scope and plan his pupils just begin to 
appreciate is ordered out by the school com- 
mittee, and its place supplied by another. 
fie knows that for months to come he cannot 
teach the new book so well as the old one — 
though it could be demonstrated the new was 
actually better than the old. For him to go 
over a subject or science in a different man- 
ner, with different definitions, examples, rules, 
processes of explanations, and deductions, is 
a hard task, and he is conscious that he cannot 
do it as well as his wont is. And when this 
is done by the committee at the instance of 
the bookseller alone, who praises his own 
book and depreciates the one heretofore used, 
when that committee are not practical teach- 
eas and know not how a book operates in the 
school-room, nor how long the other has been 
used, the hardness of the lot of the teacher 
19 increased. 

In this particular it is worse for the scholar 
who has already begun one text-book on a 
given study than it is for the teacher. How 
many scholars who have been dreadfully 
perplexed and almost discouraged by being 
compelled to change from Murray's old Eng- 
lish Grammar to Smith's; from Smith's to 
Brown's ; from Brown's to Wells* ; or from 
Wells' to Greene's ? Not but that these latter 
Grammars are a decided improvement — espe- 
cially the last named. We are only speaking 
of the torment and confusion in the child's 
mind who had nearly mastered one set of 
definitions and rules, and processes of expla- 
nation, and who is then arbitrarily compelled 
to forget all these and at once to substitute 
others in place of them. If he did his work 
of learning the one system well, is is there- 
fore made the harder for him to forget that 
work and to do the work on the new well. 

Of course these remarks do not apply to 
the reading-books; but only to the text-books. 
These reading- books may be changed with 
comparatively little trouble to teachers and 



scholars. But the costs to parents or guar- 
dians is very serious — more so than that of 
the books above named as perplexing to pu- 
pils and to teachers. In thb kind of books 
it is that the novelty more particularly pleases 
the scholar, and at the same time drains the 
purse of the patron. 

Booksellers themselves, notwithstanding the 
commonly received opinion that they make 
money by these changes, do often suffTer se- 
verely. One book is in use in a given town, 
and the booksellers have supplied themselves 
with a large quantity at trade sale, and it is 
suddenly thrown out of use, destroying for 
them the home sale of that book, and com- 
pelling them to sell abroad, and at a sacrifice, 
to get rid of what would be lumber upon their 
shelves. New editions are got up by the pub- 
lishers, and the old ones forthwith become 
obsolete, and the booksellers suffer great loss. 
We have heard intelligent booksellers say 
that the trade of selling school-books is a very 
precarious branch of their business, and while 
it may be profitable to publishers it is very 
often a great loss to sellers. What need is 
there of all this loss to these men, injury to 
scholars, perplexity to teachers, and such al- 
most incalculable pecuniary exactions to the 
parents and guardians of those who attend 
our schools ? 

Now we think we have stated above the 
difficulties of introducing new books into the 
schools — stated them fairly, candidly, and 
perhaps as strongly as they will bear, but not 
stronger, we are sure. But there is another 
side to this question. Scholars must have 
new books— especially new reading-books, in 
order to keep up their continued and lively 
interest in their work. And these reading, 
books must be often introduced new. A 
school shouki not use a reading-book, however 
good, k>nger than three years. The scholars 
must have new text-books on the sciences 
studied. There never was a time when addi- 
tions were so frequently and so largely made 
to the sciences as now. And there never was 
a time when new and improved methods of 
teaching were so abundant as now. Witness 
the Grammatical Analysis of J*rpf. Greene. 
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almost ft new icieiiCA of that 
of Grammar, orei which 
ibled in our early daja. So 
[itbmetic and othen, within 
Dw we must have these new 
philowqihic^ methodi, their 
ind their improred itjle and 
tatter what may be tbe per- 
Bxpente. We cannot afford 
hem. The old, awkwardly 
I methods must be displaced, 
stituled. 

question, of coarse, is how 
by a school committee of a 

trouble and least derange- 
lold that the teacbers of 
Dold never have tbe en 
:t-books, though « teacher's 
ays be taken with aafety and 
generally more likely to be 
inbiased. How then can 

introduce new books with 
the patrons of the icliool 
ininish the teacher's labor 
s perplexity ? Neither of 
[ueMioDS do we propose 
L Any man who has go 
.11 answer Ibem for himself 
he circumstances in which 
the wisest now conid not an- 

did know the minntest of 



}ATB. — Education is not the 
Teapon into a man's 1 
to employ for good purposes 
may come in lus way. Let 
vhen be is abroad, step ii 
d borrow thence the leading 
at. We know better how 
^D a man. Education is 
il of bad heUnlt itiio good, 
ilang are nsefiil or hurtful 
or hinder the accMopUsh- 
-Sev. W. Arrtoi. 

a much greater uatnral 
irqrk ot instruction than 



The *''g«i' ta the Houaa. 

Tbree pairs of dimpled anns, h while as snow. 

Held me In son embrace; 
Three Uttle cheeks like Telret peaches soft. 

Were placed agHoat my Oee. 
Tliiee tiny pairs of ejt», to dear, so deep. 

Locked op in mine this eren, [nlgbt,"! 

Three pairs oT IJps klaud me a sweet "c<>od 

Three little forms fh>m hearen. 

Ahl It is well that "little ones" should lore aa. 

It light! out (Uth when dim, 
To know that once oar bleued Sarlor bade them 

Bring " little onea" to Him I 
And said He not, "of aach Is hearai," aitd 
blessed them. 

And held them to His breast! 
Is It not Bweet to know this when they le«Te us, 

Tls where they go to rest? 

A. OhUd'i Prarar. 



Sweeter than the songs of thnubes. 

When the winds are low; 
Brighter than the spring-time blushes. 

Reddened oat of snow, 
Weie the tdIcc and cheek so fUr, 
Of the little child at ptayer. 

Like ■ white lamb of the meadow. 
Climbing through the light; 

Like a prieatesa In the shadow 
Of tbe temple bright. 

Seemed she, sajlng. Hot? Oae, 

Thine and not m; will be done. 

ADlTKe. 

Softly) 
She la lying 

With her llpe Apazt. 

Softly I 

She is dying of a broken henrt. 

Whisper I 
She is going , 

To her final rest. 
Whisper I 
Life Is growing 

Dim wfthln her breait 
Gently) 
She Is sleeping 1 

She has breathed her last; 
Gently ! 
While yon're weeping 

She to Hearen has pasti 
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[For tlM S. I. Sohoolmaster.] 
8tillne«8 in the Sohool-Boom. 

Under this head the Schoolmaster for No- 
vember contains an article, the reading of 
"which reminded me of a still Grammar 
School in Providence, to which coomiittee- 
men and others carried strangers upon whom 
they wished to impress the idea how still this 
*' crack school " was kept. But the remark 
that a " school so still as to be called a model, 
Trill spend so much time in keeping still, as to 
be able to devote less to real study," was so 
fully exemplified in the Grammar School al- 
Inded to, that I read the article with much 
interest I was not the only parent who de- 
nied its right to the title of " crack school," 
and thought that too much was lost in pro- 
curing this imposing result, and in connection 
with this subject the following statement of a 
schoolmaster who had entered a school-room 
in Annapolis some years since, appears appro- 
priate. 

Upon entering the room the buzz of the 
pupils seemed to him so destructive of all 
proper study that he inquired of the teacher 
why it was allowed. He told him that this 
noise was not accidental, but belonged to his 
system of teaching. The pupils were so 
much accustomed to it that no interruption of 
attention to their lessons was caused by it in 
the school-room, and the habit th^n acquiring 
of being able to concentrate their thoughts 
upon their studies amid all this apparent con- 
fusion, would prove invaluable to them in fu- 
ture, as in not many cases could they find the 
great stillness which too many are apt to ex- 
pect and require before attempting any pro- 
longed exercise of the mind. This notion 
was new to the visitor, but he could not deny 
the correctness of the principle upon which 
the practice was founded. But few persons 
can fix their attention upon any mental exer- 
cise in a noisy school-room, office or house ; 
and although the authority of the teacher may 
secure quiet in the former, no similar aid 
will present itself in either of the latter, 
without being attended with the disturbance 
of the wishes and acts of others. The pupils 
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from the above school would often have, 
doubtless, the thankful sentiment for this ear- 
ly training — rendering them so independent 
of perplexities annoying and disheartening to 
those instructed in a still school-room. Wal- 
ter Scott could compose pages when soiv 
rounded by children engaged in their usual 
plays, and it may be considered as an omis- 
sion in our system of education that more 
attention is not given to the exercise and im- 
provement of the power of concentrating 
mental efforts irrespective of adventitious 



occurrences. 



o. H. T. 



FuBotoality and Parental Cki-operation. 

[The following judicious remarks are addi^essod 
in a note to tho parents of his pupils, by one of 
tho excellent masters of tho Grammar Schools 
in Providence. We commend them to the atten- 
tion of all teachers, but especially of parents to 
these suggestions.— Ed] 

NOTE TO PARENTS. 

Punctuality, — It affords me much pleasure 
to be able to speak in terms of high commen- 
dation of the punctuality of my scholars in 
their attendance. By encouraging this habit 
parents are doing much for their own chil- 
dren and for the school. The boy who, brav- 
ing all weather, withstanding all temptations, 
and overcoming all obstacles, can say at the 
completion of his school course, that he has 
been in his pUice every half-day, has a re- 
commendation for business and an earnest of 
success which will well repay the effort re- 
quisite to obtain them. The results of this 
habit of strict punctuality are not wholly im- 
mediate ; they will extend to all the future of 

life. 

Visiting Schools,—!^ two men were en- 
gaged in business^-one furnishing the capital 
and receiving the profits, and the other trans- 
acting the business, it would seem very natu- 
ral that they should be acquainted with each 
other, — very unnatural that they should not 
It would seem very natural, when parents 
intrust one, two, three, or more children to 
the care of a third person, to be educated, 
that they should cultivate an intimate ac- 
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quaintance with thdr cbildren'fl teachen, and 
endeavor, as &r as possible to aid and encour- 
age both teacher and pupils in their impor- 
tant work. During the two and a half years 
that I have had charge of this school, I have 
frequently invited and urged parents to viat 
the school, to listen to the recitations of their 
cluldrenand become acquainted with their 
teachers. I do not speak of this fiact by way 
of comphiint, nor do I regard it as conclusive 
evidence of a want of interest on the part 
of parents ; but parents will bear with me, if 
I remark plainly that it is a condition of 
things which ought not longer to be. Let us 
as parents and teachers, consult together; let 
us combine our individual efforts ; in this age 
of experiment and invention, let us try an 
experimenL Parents are invited to viat the 
school at their convenience during the term. 
Come in and spend an hour, two hours, or the 
half-day; go into the recitation rooms and 
listen to the recitations of your children ; 
speak freely and confidentially concerning 
them, to their teachers. 

Beginning of the Temu—The next term 
will commence Monday, Dec. Ist. It is very 
desirable that all should be present on the 
first morning. The second half-day or some 
later day is not as welL We hope to see 
every scholar in his place (sickness excepted,) 
during every half-day of the term. 

Ghables HuTCHiirs, 
Providence, Nov. 21, 1856. PrincipaL 



Forgive and Forset. 
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When streams of unkindness as bitter as ffall. 

Babble up fh>m the heart to the tongne. 
And meekness writhing in torment and thrall. 

By the hand of Ingratitude wrong- 
In the heart of injustice, unwept and un&ir. 

While the augaish is fostering yet. 
None, none but an angel of God can dechue 

" I can forgive and forget.' 



ff 



But if the bad spirit is chased fh>m the heart. 

And the lips are in penitence steeped. 
With the wrong so repented the wrath will depax t. 

Though scorn on injustice were heaped; 
For the best compensation is paid for an ill. 

When the cheek with contrition is wet. 
And every one feels it is possible still. 

At once to forgive and forget 

To forget ? It is hard for a man with a mind. 

However his heart may forgive, 
To blot out all perils and dangers behind. 

And but for the futufe to live; 
Then how shall it be? fw at every turn 

Becollection the spirit will fret, 
And the ashes of injury smoulder and bum. 

Though we strive to forgive and forget. 

Oh, hearken! my tongue shall the riddle nnaeal. 

And mind shall be partner with heart. 
While thee to thyself I Ind consdenoe reveal. 

And show thee how evil thou art; 
Remember thy follies, thy sins and thy crimes — 

How vast is that infinite debt? 
Yet Mercy hath seven by seventy times 

Been swift to forgive and forget. 



I LIKE to contemplate nature, and to hold 
communion, unbroken by the presence of hu- 
man beings, with " this universal frame, thus 
wondrous &ir ; " I like solitude also as favora- 
ble to thoughts less lofty. I like to let the 
thoughts go free and indulge in their excur- 
sions. And when thinking is to be done, one 
must of course be alone. No man knows 
himself who does not thus, sometimes, keep 
his own company. At a subsequent period 
of life, I have found that my lonely journeys, 
when following the court on its circuits, have 
afforded many an edifying day. — Daniel 
Webster. 



Brood not on insults or ii^uries old. 

For thou art iiyurious, too— 
Count not the sum till the total is told. 

For thou art unkind and untrue; 
And if thy harms are foigotton, forgiven. 

Now mercy with justice Is met; 
Oh, who would not gladly take lessons of 

Not learn to forgive and forget? 

Yes, yes, let a num when his enemy weeps, 

Be quick to receive him a friend; 
For thus on his head, in kindness he heaps 

Hot coals to refine and amend; 
And hearts that are Christian more eageriy yearn 
Over lips that, once bitter, to penitence turn, 
I And whisper, forgive and forget. 
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[¥nm Om Bondftj Sehool Adroeate.] 
Bosa's BDBtake. 

A little girl had been taken to India by her 
parents while she was yet a little babe. When 
she was nine or ten years old, she was sent 
to England to live with her aunt, by whom 
she was to be sent to school. 

Shortly after Bosa's arrival at her aunt's 
mansion, it snowed. Having always lived in 
India, where it never snows, Rosa was filled 
with wonder to see the pure, white flakes 
sailing down from the sky, and resting so 
softly on the ground.J 

After watohing them awhile, Rosa thought 
ahe would send some of the pretty white 
flakes to her mother. So she took a sheet of 
paper, and stepping outside of the door, held 
it up, until the snow covered it She then 
took it inside, shook the snow into a nice little 
heap in the middle of the sheet of paper. 
Then, folding it into a neat parcel, she car- 
ried it to her chamber, and placed it in her 
trunk, laughing and saying to herself: 

*< There ! I will send that white stuff to 
my mother. She will think it very funny 
when she knows it came down from the sky." 

Rosa's aunt, who, unseen by the child, had 
watehed her movements, now called her, and 
said: 

<« What are yon going to do with the snow 
you caught on the paper just now, my child ? " 

'< Snow, aunt ? What is that ? " replied 
the child. 

Those white flakes, you see fiilling so pret- 
tily outside, we call snato. What are you 
going to do with what you caught just now ? " 

*^ Send it to India to my mother. It never 
snows there, and they will think it very fun- 
ny,** said Rosa. 

** Suppose you show me how much you have 
gathered, Rosa," replied her aunt, rising and 
offering her hand to the child. 

Rosa took the offered hand, and together 

tney went up stairs to Rosa's chamber. The 

child lifted the lid of her trunk, took out the 

paper, laid it on a chair, opened it carefully, 

and, of course, found nothing there save the 



water, which had soaked almost through the 
paper. 

The good lady did not laugh at Rosa, as 
with a look of wonder the dear child gazed 
on her ftce. She knew that Rosa did not 
deserve blame for her mistake, because she 
had never had an opportunity to learn the 
nature of snow. So she spoke in gentle 
terms to her disappointed and wondering 
niece ; and taught her that snow was nothing 
but small drops of water frozen into light 
crystal flakes by the cold in the air ; and that 
the warmth of her chamber bad melted the 
cr3rstals into water again. 

Rosa thanked her aunt, and, laughing at 
her own blunder, said she should never make 
such a mistake again. 

Now, I dare say some of yon, my children, 
have laughed at Rosa, as you have read this 
little story. Had you been in the place of 
her aunt you would have pained her by 
laughing outright at what you would have 
called her folly. Perhaps you would have 
said: 

^ Why, Rosa, what a foolish little thing you 
are I You ought to know better than to do 
up snow in a parcel to send to Indial ** 

Had you acted thus, you would have done 
wrong. You would have spoken more fool- 
ishly than Rosa acted; because you would 
have been impolite, ungenerous, and unkind ; 
whUe Rosa was only ignorant, and that not 
from any fault of her own. 

You know, children, that you are ignorant 
of many things which yon are not yet old 
enough to learn. Now, suppose those who 
know more than you do should laugh at you 
for your ignorance, how should you like it? 
Not at all 1 So I think. Learn, then, never 
to make sport of those who know less than 
yourselves. Learn, especially, never to laugh 
at those who, like Rosa, are ignorant, only 
because they have never had opportunity to 
learn what you, perhaps, knew long ago. 
But learn to be kind, polite, and gentle, even 
to the ignorant ; for such dispositions will 
adorn you more than strings of costliest 
pearls. w. 
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[From the AatobiQgnphy of Daniel Webster] 
Iieamlng to Bead. 

I do not remember when or by whom I 
was tanght to read; becaase I cannot and 
never could recollect a time when 1 could 
not read the Bible. I suppose I was taught 
by my mother, or by my eldest sisters. My 
&ther seemed to have no higher object in the 
world than to educate his children, to the full 
extent of his very limited ability. No means 
were within his reach, generally speaking, but 
the small town schools. These were kept by 
teachers, sufficiently indifferent, in the several 
neighborhoods of the township^ each a small 
part of the year. To these I was sent with 
the other children. 

When the school was in our neighborhood 
it was easy to attend ; when it removed to a 
more distant district I followed it, still living 
at home. While yet quite young, and in 
winter, I was sent daily two and a half or 
three miles to the schooL When it removed 
still further, my father sometimes boarded me 
out in a neighboring family, so that I could 
still be in the school. A good deal of this 
was an extra care, more than had been be- 
stowed on my elder brothers, and originating 
in a conviction of the slendemess and frailty 
of my constitution, which was thought not 
likely ever to allow me to pursue robust occu- 
pation. 

In these schools nothing was taught but 
reading and writing; and, as to these, the 
first I generally could perform better than the 
teacher, and the last a good master could 
hardly instruct me in ; writing was so labori- 
ous, irksome and repulsive an occupation to 
me always. My masters used to tell me that 
they feared, after all, my fingers were des- 
tined for the plow-taiL 

I must do myself the justice to say that, 
in those boyidh days, there were two things I 
did dearly love, viz: reading and playing; 
passions which did not cease to struggle when 
boyhood was over, (have they yet, altogeth- 
er ?) and in regard to which neither the cita 
mors nor the victoria Iwta could be said of 
either. 



At a very early day, owing I believe mam- 
ly to the exertions of Mr. Thompson, the 
lawyer, the clergyman, and my fitther, a very 
small circulating library had been boogfat 
These institutions, I believe, about that time 
received an impulse, among other causes, irom 
the efforts of Dr. Belknap, our New Hamp. 
shire historian. I obtained some of these 
books and read them. I remember the Spec- 
tator among them ; and I remember, too, thst 
I turned over the leaves of Addison's Criti- 
cism on Chevy Chase, for the sake of reading 
connectedly the song, the verses of which he 
quotes from time to time as subjects of re- 
mark. It was, as Doctor Johnson said in 
another case, that the poet was read and 
the critic was neglected. I could not under- 
stand why it was necessary that the author of 
the Spectator should take such great pains to 
prove that Chevy Chase was a good storj; 
that was the last thing I doubted. 

I was fond of poetry. By far the greater 
part of Dr. Watts's Psalms and Hymns I 
could repeat memoriierj at ten or twelve 
years of age. I am sure that no other sacred 
poetry will ever appear to me so sacred and 
devout 

I remember that my father brought hone 
from some of the lower towns Pope's £sBay 
on Man, published in a sort of pamphlet. I 
took it, and very soon could repeat it, fitxn 
beginning to end. We had so few books that 
to read them once or twice was nothing. We 
thought they were all to be got by heart I 
have thought of this frequently since, when 
that sagacious admonition of one of the an- 
cients (was it Pliny ?) has been quoted, Ugere 
muUum non m%dUL 

I remember one occurrence that shows the 
value then attached to books. The close of 
the year had brought along the next year's 
almanac. This was an acqubition. A page 
was devoted to each month, and on the top 
of each page were four lines of poetry ; some 
moral, some sentimental, some ludicrous. 
The almanac came in the morning, and be- 
fore night my brother and myself were mas- 
ters of its contents, at least of its poetry and 
its anecdotes. We went to bed upon it; but 
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awakened before the morning light, we had a 
difference of recollection about one word, in 
the third line of Aprils poetry. We ooald 
not settle it by argument, and there was no 
umpire. But the fact could be ascertained 
by inspection of the book. I arose, groped 
my way to the kitchen, lighted a candle, pro- 
ceeded to a distant room, in search of the 
almanac, found it, and brought it away. The 
disputed passage was examined. I believe I 
was found to be in the wrong, and blew out 
my candle and went to bed. But the conse- 
quence of my error had well nigh been seri- 
ous. It was about two o'clock in the morning, 
and just as I was again going to sleep, I 
thought I saw agns of light in the room I had 
Tinted. I sprang out of bed, ran to the door, 
opened the room, and it was all on fire. I 
had let &U a spark, or touched the light to 
something which had communicated fire to a 
parcel of cotton clothes, they had communi- 
cated it to the furniture, and to the sides of 
the room, and the flames had already begun 
to show themselves through the ceiling, in 
the chamber above. A pretty earnest cry 
soon brought the household together. By 
great good luck we escaped. Two or three 
minutes more and we should all have been in 
danger of burning together. As it was, I 
think the house was saved by my father's 
presence of mind. While others went for 
water, he seized everything movable which 
was on fire, and wrapped it up in woolen 
blankets. My maternal grandmother, then 
of the age of eighty, was sleeping in the 
room. 



colleges, with no tangible proof of his fitness 
to graduate, other than his inanimate piece 
of parchment, himself, if possible, more inani- 
mate than his leathern diploma. There is 
something in the very atmosphere of a print- 
ing-office calculated to awaken the mind, and 
inspire a thirst for knowledge* A boy who 
commences in such a school, will have his 
talents and ideas brought out ; if he has no 
mind to be drawn out, the boy himself will 
be driven out" 



The Poor Boy's Oollege. 

** The printing-office," says the New Or- 
leans Globe, '^has indeed proved a better 
college to many a poor boy, has graduated 
more useful and conspicuous members of so- 
ciety, has brought out more intellect and 
turned it into practical, useful channels, has 
awakened more mind, generated more active 
and elevated thought, than many of the lite^ 
rary colleges of the country. How many a 
drone or dolt has passed through one of these 



Bduoation. 

Education has usually been contemplated 
under two aspects — elementary and classic or 
professional. To read the mother tongue in- 
telligently, speak it with tolerable accuracy, 
write legibly, measure products, estimate their 
value correctly, and keep accounts — such was 
the purpose and the sum of our Common 
mon School or primary instruction. Super- 
induced on this was the system of Academic 
and Collegiate training, embracing Lan- 
gua<]^es, the higher Mathematics, Elocution, 
Logic, Rhetoric, &c. — all intended either to 
qualify the recipients for the Bar, the Bench, 
the Dispensary, the Fulpit, or to fit the chil- 
dren of the rich to enjoy and adorn a posi- 
tion of genteel indolence. 

An education which shall make the rising 
generation in the aggregate better farmers 
and mechanics than their fiithers we^'e— this 
is an urgent need of our times. Not that 
ampler food and better houses are all, or the 
best, that education can do for us, but that 
they are conditions of progress in other and 
higher departments. There are thousands 
of ignorant parents who can no otherwise be 
convinced of the importance of education to 
their children, than by seeing it make two 
blades of grass grow in place of one. Make 
the most stoHd and miserly parents compre- 
hend that Knowledge is physical as well as 
moral and intellectual power — power over 
the earth and its bounties, as well as power 
to predict eclipses and calculate the paths of 
the planets — and they will realize that their 
children cannot do without it. We shall re- 
turn to the subject. — N. F. Dribune. 
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[The Fftir of Essex Gotmty, Mass., at Newbury- 
port, was very popular and imposing. At dinner 
Mr. John G. Whittibr made the following con- 
tribution.] 

Ode. 

One morning of the first sad fall, 
Poor Adam and his bride 

Sat in the shade of Eden's wall- 
But on the outer side. 

They heard the air above them fanned, 

A light step on the sward. 
And lol they saw before them stand 

An angel of the Lord! 

Behind them smiling in the mom, 

Their forfeit garden lay; 
Before them, wild with rock and thorn 

The desert stretched away. 

She, blushing in the flg-loaf suit 

For the chaste garb of old; 
lie, sighing o'er his bitter A-uit 

For Eden's grapes of gold. 

"Arise I " he said, "why look behind 

When hope is all before. 
And patient hand and willing mind 

Tour loss may yet restore? 

I leave with you a spell whose power 

Can make a desert glad. 
And call around yon fhiit and flower 

As fabr as Eden had. 

I clothe your hand with power to lift 

The curse from off your soul; 
Your very doom shall seem a gift. 

Your loss a gain through Toil. 

Go cheerful as the humming bees 

To labor as to play." 
While gleaming over Eden's trees 

The angel passed away. 

The pilgrims of the world went forth 

Obedient to the word. 
And found where'er they tilled the eartli, 

A garden of the Lord! 

Once more, oh, white-winged Angel, stand 
Where man still pines and grieves, 

And lead through Toil to Eden's land. 
New Adams and new Evesf 



So necessary is fun to the mind, that a 
late philosopher says, that if yoa should build 
schools without play-gronnds, nobody would 
get beyond short division in a life-time. 



'Sh» Bdaoation of Hie Toons. 

Children shotdd be early taagbt to look 19 
and find their standard of life &r abore tke 
common throng. They should not be tanglit 
to rest contented in inactivity, or that Pnm- 
dence wotdd have them satisfied with any 
small attainment so long as higher attain- 
ments are within the reach of their ntmoit 
efforts. Providence calls no child to sit doiwii 
in the dust and amnse itself with such play- 
things as glow-worms and snail-«hells. Hiey 
are called to higher spheres — ^to soar among 
the stars, to roam over monntun-tops, to pene- 
trate the depths, and to commnne with angeb. 
They are called upon to rise higher and slal 
higher, never resting satisfied until they have 
placed their feet above all former fbot-prinlB, 
and carved their names above all odier names. 

** £xcel«or ! " should ever be the motto. 
He who looks upon the children in our streets, 
fast growing, many of them, to be vagabonds, 
and pests in society, and is satisfied, either is 
deaf to the voice of Duty and of Grod, or he 
is guilty of basely disregarding that voioe. 
He, only, who is willing to labor for the de- 
vation of the rising race — ^to guide them into 
spheres of improvement and usefulness, and 
to foster within them a disposition to run tiie 
race for honorable and meritorious distinctioD, 
is a true patriot. He, only, is true to his na- 
ture, true to posterity, true to his country, 
true to his God. — Eastern Tunes, 



BeservednesB and Severity. 

That respect to a parent, which is obtained 
by united gentleness vrith firmness, diffen 
widely from the slavish fear produced by se- 
vere treatment For where the dread of 
punishment predominates, the disposition is 
generally artful. Fear, which is the effect of 
severity, prompts children, not so much to 
avoid fiiults, as to elude detection. 

Indeed timid children can hardly resist the 
temptation which terror holds out to them, of 
endeavoring to hide offences if possible. And 
though severity should extort confession, and 
promise of strict obedience, it is not calcula- 
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ted to produce sincere repentance, or awaken 
Tricions thougbts; nor does it implant anj 
principle to hinder the child from committing 
a similar fault in our absence. Its self-will 
may indeed be made sullenly to submit to 
superior strength, but it will remain unsub- 
jected. And the odious spirit of revenge, by 
this kind of treatment, is often generated. 

One among the many disadvantages at- 
tending severe measures, is, that parents 
generally trust to the effects of chastisement, 
and are deficient in that uniform superintend- 
ence, advice and caution, on which the form- 
ing right habits, almost entirely depends. 
Children, when subjected to severity, often 
obtain more indulgences, and take more dan- 
gerous liberties, than those who are modern 
ately curbed and gently instructed. The 
keen temper that transports the parent to 
blows and harsh treatment, is oflen accompa- 
nied by strong affections ; and when anger 
has subsided, he is sorry for having gone so 
fiur; then too much liberty succeeds, till 
another fault, originating in parental indul- 
gence or negligence, draws on the child anoth- 
er unprofitable punishment And thus the con- 
tinued crossing of the humors that have been 
indulged, can hardly fail to call forth resent- 
ment, anger, sullenness, or obstinate perverse- 
ness ; unless severity has broken the spirits, 
and the child sinks under discouragement 
And, as the frequent recurrence of anger and 
resentment, tends to beget hatred and ill-will, 
the disposition to benevolence is destroyed, 
and malevolence is introduced in its room. 

" Many children possess quick feelings of 
honor and disgrace : and in children the most 
promising, these feelings are often the most 
acute. They have a keen sensibility to shame, 
whereof a good use may be made by prudent 
management ; but if this sensibility be put to 
hard proof, and that frequently, it becomes 
blunted, and their minds grow callous. And 
a child that is lost to shame, is in peculiar 
danger of being a lost child." 

Again : ** Many parents of good sense, and 
great moral worth, fearful of failing in their 
duty by not governing enough, run into the 
opposite extreme. They maintain such re- 



servedness, distance, and stateliness toward 
their children, that they hardly dare to speak 
in their presence. They encumber them with 
a multitude oi regulations; they tire them 
with long lessons of stern monitions; they 
disgust and alienate them with a superabun- 
dance of sharp reproof; they treat their little 
levities as if they were heinous crimes. In- 
stead of drawing them with ' cords of love,' 
they bind them &st with cords that are galling 
and painful." 

Again, there are some parents whose man- 
ner towards their children varies in exact 
proportion to the variations of their own fickle 
tempers. When in a pleasant humor them- 
selves, they indulge them in everything : when 
displeased or angry, they will punish for al- 
most nothing. This sort of government, if 
government it may be called, tends alike to 
discourage, and to produce contempt 

Children that are trained up under severe 
discipline, however much they fear their pa- 
rents, do rarely love them much ; and they 
must needs possess more than a common share 
of native amiableness, if, in the end, they 
turn out sweet tempered, humane, and of nice 
sense of honor. 

To show children that we are deeply 
affiicted, not enraged at their misconduct, 
tends more to awaken their feelings, bring 
into action their reason, and reclaim them 
from evil, than the severity of the rod, which 
irritates the disposition, but rarely convinces 
the judgment 



Method and Order. 



Method is the hinge of business ; and it 
requires order and punctuality. These we 
must teach our children principally by exam- 
ple. Let them see that we rise early, have 
regular hours as much as may be, for the em- 
ployments of the day ; that we are carefuT to 
do one thing at a time, and everything in its 
right time ; that we stick to the business we 
have in hand, as far as unexpected incidents 
allow ; that we never put ofi' till to-morrow 
what may be done to-day ; that we adopt the 
maxim, " a place for e\ery thing, and every 
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thing in its place." Let them be taught also, 
that what is worth doing, is worth doing well. 

It is for want of method and order that 
some people, who have much to do, get but 
little done. They are frequently in a hurry, 
have many things begun, but none finished. 

Whatever children hear read, or spoken 
of in terms of approbation, will give a strong 
bias to their minds. Hence the necessity of 
guarding conversation in fiunilies, as well as 
excluding books and companions that have a 
tendency to vitiate the heart 



Fride and Vanity. 



There are few defects which appear earlier 
in children than pride and vanity. They de- 
light in being noticed, praised and admired. 
It is therefore of no small consequence, 
amidst all our affectionate attentions to them, 
that we guard against nurturing their self- 
love, self-importance, and fondness for admira- 
tion. We may show them every kindness, 
we may amuse and make them happy, with- 
out flattering their vanity. But here many 
people are apt to mistake ; instead of encour- 
agement judiciously administered, as a just 
reward of merit, and a stimulus to what is 
geod, remarks are too often made on their 
persons, their carriage, and their dress. And 
their pleasing sayings, are not only eagerly 
listened to, but repeated to others in their 
presence. The ill effects of which are una- 
voidable. 

And it is not more than probable, that pa- 
rents frequently cultivate the seeds of pride 
and vanity in their children, by the finery of 
the dress which they put on them. Hence 
they become captives to the frivolousness of 
fashion. And then, present dress, however 
good, must, if not modish, be thrown off*, and 
one liaving the charm of novelty take its 
place. Christian simplicity certainly demands 
a reform in this particular. 



** I WAS pleased with what I saw you about 
this morning,'' observed the late Samuel 
Rogers, once at Broadstairs, to an artist who 



naturally expected from such a commeDce- 
ment, some reference to the labors of Ids 
pencil ; ^I was greatly pleased — ^I saw yoa 
brushing your coat A gentleman who can 
brush his own coat is very independent-" 



[For the B. I. HchooImBstn.] 
Bister Katie. 

Like the pleasant, cheering ray 
Of the sun on April day, 
Or the summer gleam in May, 
Smiles my bonnie Katie. 

With a smile, and then a tear. 
Like the changes of the year. 
Ever pleasing, ever dear, 
Is my loving Katie. 

Like the sunshine after shower. 
Like a tiny, modest flower, 
Breathing sweetness every hour. 
Is my darling Katie. 

Roguish, loving, blithe and gay. 
Dear in each engaging play — 
Never shall my true love stray 
From my sister Katie. 



Linden Place, Hartford. 



Hattii 



The School 



Behold, abroad 
In summer-noon recess, what happier sight! 
The glowing children with their laughter loud 
Startle the scented air : and games begin. 
Only to end what time the bell recalls. 
How the glad .foliage rustles overhead. 
As if the angels hovered listening there, 
Watching the innocent pastimes, likest that 
In purity which cheers celestial groves 1 
The hour goes by, and still the urchins play; — 
Another hour, and still another flies. 
Until they deem a holiday is given. 
And peering oft where, leaning on his desk. 
The Master holds his wonted rest, they turn 
And look with wonder in each other's eyes. 
And then renew their games! Dear hearts, play 
Your laughter cannot break his slumber now! 
His hand of dust shall no more wake the bell; 
A greater Ruler hath dismissed the school; 
The weary Master takes recess in Heaven! 



Great Work8 are performed not by 
strength, but by perseverance. — Johnson. 
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PTor ttiA B. I. SehoolniMter.] 
Sohool-House Dedication. 

On Thursdajr, Dec. 1 8, the new school-house 
at the White Rock Village in Westerly, was 
defeated. The occasion was one of great 
interest, and passed off with evident satisfac- 
tion to all who were present For the infor- 
mation of our readers we must be allowed 
space to remark that the White Bock Village 
is one of those manufacturing villages that 
have sprung up within the last twenty years, 
as by enchantment, wherever a river or a 
brook takes a fancy to frisk and skip over a 
heap of stones — numerous enough in all con- 
science on all our hill-sidefi — on its way to 
the sea. This particular village was built 
about 1849, and is owned by Rowse Babcock, 
and Jesse L. Moss, Esqrs., of the Pawcatuck 
or Westerly Village, and is a model for a 
manu&cturing establishment. It is set in the 
midst of groves of oak that cover the hiUs 
near at hand, and its wide street, and the 
roomy yards in front of its tasteful houses are 
adorned by beautiful young elm, silver-maple, 
fir and other shade-trees. Its proprietors 
evidently know how to make beauty and 
grace out of the elements of hill, and wood, 
and water scenery, as well as cloth out of 
cotton, and money by the operation. 

The school-house dedicated was built by 
their own private contributions, in great part 
if not wholly, and is a model of a neat village 
school-house. It is situated at least ten rods 
from the street, in the edge of a ^weet, clean, 
white oak grove, into which the yard extends. 
Trees are to be planted in front, and the 
whole is to be made tasteful and elegant 
The house itself is about thirty by forty feet, 
and is arranged with seats for sixty-eight 
scholars, and has every modem appendage of 
case and comfort — black-board, a large and a 
good one ; sink, pails, closets and all. Noth- 
ing could be more neat and better arranged 
than this building, and Mr. H. Arnold, the 
Trustee of the School District No. 12, Wes- 
terly, deserves credit for the dedication exer- 
cises, as he also does, in connection with 

Messrs. Babcock & Moss, for the building of 
the house. 

43 



The dedication exercises were opened with 
prayer by Bev. Wm. Stowe, the Chairman 
of the School Conmuttee of Westerly. After 
he had made a few remarks complimentary of 
the good taste and liberality of the district 
and the proprietors of the village, suggesting 
to the people the necessity of earnest and 
united interest in the school as well as in the 
school-house ; and to the scholars present the 
importance of care in preserving the school- 
house neat and elegant, he called upon the 
Commissioner of Public Schools. 

He remarked that every interest of a com- 
munity was directly connected with the pub- 
lic school, and showed how industry, skill, 
energy, prosperity, morality, virtue, religion, 
all depend on the intelligence of its citizens, 
and that this is measured directiy by the 
schools there sustained, though not all due to 
the schods. He further spoke of the meth- 
ods of making schools most abundantiy profita- 
ble, and of increasing their efficiency, touch- 
ing on the damaging effects of absence and 
irregular attendance, and on the necessity of 
deep interest on the part of the parents of 
the scholars, and the good results of frequent 
visitations to the school-room. The remarks 
were interspersed with anecdotes and instan- 
ces, and seemed to be both relished and ap- 
preciated by the people. 

Mr. Colbum, Principal of the State Nor- 
mal School then was called on, and com- 
mented on the topics connected with the 
occasion, showing how the school should be a 
matter of pride and not a thing to be endured 
simply. He spoke of the contrast between 
such a school-house as that in which he then 
was, and the old one when he learned his 
conunon-school learning, and exhorted the 
citizens of the district te come often to the 
scene of their children's labors and pleasures. 

Hon. George D. Cross was then called up, 
and made some pleasing and humorous re- 
marks. He spoke of the value of good edu- 
cation, especially of the influence of mothers 
upon their sons, and insisted that nothing was 
of so much consequence as early and thor- 
ough education. 

The company then adjdumed, evidently 
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well pleased with Uieir forenoon's work, and 
we found a hospitable weloome and entertain- 
ment with the gentlemanly trostee and his 
amiable lady. 

In the afternoon we visited another school 
in the centre of the town, and in the evening 
attended an exhibition got up by the pupils 
of the Westerly High School, for the purpose 
of raising money for the purchase of school 
apparatus. This exhibition was capitaL The 
young gentlemen and ladies acquitted them- 
selves with great credit, and reflected honor 
on their Principal, Mr. A. J. Foster, who is 
one of the most successful teachers in our 
State. The next day we looked in at the 
schools in Potter's Hill, in Ashaway, and in 
District Na 9, in all of which places we found 
good schools. The latter taught by Miss 
Wilbur, deserves especial attention. Miss 
W. is now in her second term, and a better 
school, or a better teacher, we will engage is 
not often found. We hope the district will 
be able to keep her forever. b. 



[From the N. T. Tribune.] 
Fraotical SusgestionB. 



The people of the country — not counting 
many In those of the town — have much to 
learn in the great art of life— of domestic 
economy, and the world of good it affords. 
Some recent observations in various rural 
parts have surprised us as to the real facts of 
their mode of living, as we looked for pro- 
gress and reform in that department along 
with the whole upward impulse of the age. 
Without going South, where we learn from 
the Southern papers that the civilized life of 
the White Trash is lower than that of the 
Indians, or taking the poor of the North, but 
confining ourselves to a notice of people 
having enough to eat, drink, wear and keep 
house with, we find the standard of comfort, 
the laws of physical being included, sadly on 
the wrong side of the balance. The people, 
in a word, have much to learn of the arts of 
life, and on this head we wish to say a few 
plain words. 



There are some things necessary to consti- 
tute a well-ordered household, whether It cost 
a few hundred or many thousands a year. 
Among these is first the aristocratic habit oi 
having fresh water and plenty of it. Next, 
there is the liberal use of the said water ap- 
plied to washing the body regularly and en- 
tirely every day ; washing the hands clean 
when work is over or meals are ready; 
cleansing the teeth, so as to forestall and re- 
tard decay and keep the breath pure. Now 
in regard to water, the provisions of the great 
m^ority of little country households are am- 
ply vile and shameful. A basin and ewer 
which would not accommodate a monkey are 
set before a man. Then such things as proper 
conveniences for bathing seem desperately 
scarce. The people, in a word, don't wash 
themselves. They are not clean. Where 
one washes himself from top to toe each day, 
there are hundreds who do not " The greasy 
mob" is thus a term too true. And why 
should it be so ? Why cannot the man of 
small means be as careful of his person as the 
dandy, as the courtier, as the aristocrat? 
Wash and be clean. Look well at the ty^ 
of baptism, and find it an ever-living declara- 
tion against the filth of the masses, and the 
disease, moral and physical, such filth begets. 
If we had to give advice to a parent^ the first 
thing we would say would be : Bathe daily, 
and make your children do the same; he 
spoUessly clean. But the standard of clean- 
liness is now awfully low. 

Another point is cooking in the country. 
The American cooking there is generally as 
repulsive to taste as it is to health. It is diffi- 
cult to recognize the goodness of God with 
such cooking as one gets in the vast majority 
of houses in the country. Good cooking will 
make inferior materials palatable, and bad 
cooking will make a canvass-back duck unfit 
to be tasted. Miss Leslie says there are three 
reasons why women wUl not learn to cook 
(and in the country all the cooking is doue 
by women.) The first is, that no woman will 
use the scales to weigh the proportions of a 
dish ; the second is, that no woman will use a 
thermometer to determine the heat of the 
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water naed ; and the third is, that no woman 
will use a watch to mark the time a dish has 
been on the fire. It is, in a word, sheer guess 
work. Now a few shillings spent on a good 
cook book, and the habit of measuring and 
marking details by scales, thermometer and 
watch, up to the time, if that should come, 
that habit becomes infallible, will turn all the 
feminine Yahoos of American kitchens — say 
1,000,000 in number— into decent, God-fear- 
ing caterers oi His tangible mercies— of the 
fivtness of the land— of fruits and meats, and 
all the abundant harvest of his ineffable 
goodness. 

As a general rule, in the country there is 
nothing fit to eat. First as to breakfast. 
The coffee is simply slops, though nothing is 
easier than to make a cup of good coffee. 
There should be very little water to it, and 
much pure milk or cream to dilute it, of 
which last items there ought to be an OTcrflow 
in the country. The tea may be generally 
better than the coffee, but it is sufficiently 
bad and unfit to drink. Then on the break- 
fast-table there is a chaos of crude dishes, 
when some two or three things at most, well 
cooked, are ample. The bread is too often 
sodden, the butter too much like tallow ; then 
there is a mess of tough meat, greased and 
cooked to the consistency of sole-leather ; a 
general horror of hot-cakes, pies, and heaven- 
ktiows-what-all, sufficient to repel, but not to 
invite appetite I If this rampant, multitudi- 
nous array of a break&st table came of pov- 
erty, we would have nothing to say about it — 
but it is simply the product of ignorance. 
There is generally an excess on the table, an 
extract of which excess might be, and would 
be fit to eat if there was anything like dis- 
creet preparation of food — but there is not 
Housewives in the country, take our advice. 
Buy a cook-book and learn to cook, and don't 
spread your breakfast table with a chaotic 
mass of indigestible, repulsive crudities. 
Have little, but have it good — " a dish to put 
before a king,** and then it is fit to put before 
yourselves and not otherwise. Reform your 
cooking. It IS simply savage. 

Then another point, as to heating and vesr 



tihiting rooms. We have no question that 
the standard of good looks and of health is 
bwering, owing to the present mode of heat- 
ing and ventilating — that is, of not ventilating 
— ^houses in the country. Formerly the 
houses were so rudely built that the air had a 
secure play, and the foul air engendered 
within was purified '* without malice pre- 
pense.'' Then, too, there was a great chim- 
ney-place, where a blazing wood fire carried 
off the impurities of the cooking-and-sitting- 
room and nursery, for in most houses in the 
country they are all rolled into one. But 
now the houses are better built The doors 
shut close, and the windows shut closer. The 
heavens and the atmosphere are contraband. 
Like the meat-jars of the shakers, the air is 
scrupulously excluded. Then, again, the no- 
ble, jolly, practical, ample chimney-place is 
obsolete, and an immense stove, which would 
properly be the devil's patent, has taken its 
place. This infernal arrangement, hot as 
Pandemonium, glows night and day in the 
kitchen, and nursery, and sitting-room. The 
good wife and her babies are broiled over it 
like their cakes and potatoes. As for the 
composite stenches of such an arrangement it 
were impossible to describe them. Pure air, 
under such an arrangement — where can it 
be ? How can it exist ? In regard to the 
sleeping apartments: Chimneys these have 
not, and the windows are so constructed that 
the sashes will either not slide up, or if they 
will there b no weight to hold them — so if 
you cannot find something to hold them up, 
your bed-room before morning will be in 
closeness like the Black Hole of Calcutta. 
That there ought to be ventilation, never ap- 
pears to enter into the heads of the unfortu- 
nate creatures who construct such houses. 
Such aberrations from the pl^est laws of 
nature — which bees and birds, animals and 
reptiles, all and equally understand — and this 
among a people whose Fourth-of-July orators 
vaunt the populace to the skies, is as sad as it 
is incredible. Our domestic arrangements 
for health have declined, while luxuries have 
increased — declined simply because the pre- 
sent state of living in the country is, gener- 
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ally speaking, neither one thing nor the other 
-^not the pioneer's nor the huntsman's, nor 
thai of the disciplined and scientific man. 
But, good country friends, do reform all this. 
Live a little more like immortal beings. You 
have the means — only study the mode, which 
lies within your grasp. 



Bodily and Uental Culture. 

We have more than once urged upon pa- 
rents and guardians the absolute necessity of 
giying some attention to the physical educa- 
tion of those under their charge, as well as 
to their mental culture ; for the one is as ne- 
cessary to a full development of the latter, as 
food is requinte for our very existence. So 
anxious are some parents to have the mind 
properly cultivated, that they confine their 
children in close, ill-ventilated rooms, for 
several hours at a time, and even when they 
return home they have such a multiplicity of 
lessons to learn for the following day, that it 
becomes necessary to coop them up for the 
remainder of the day. This is all wrong. 
Children, as well as "those of a larger 
growth," need exercise, and if deprived of it 
they soon exhibit evidences of premature de- 
cay, both in mind and body. Give exercise 
to the body, and the intellect will the more 
readily expand and develop itself, and what 
before was an irksome task, becomes a pleas- 
ant pastime. Among the Greeks and Bo- 
mans, the training and exercising the body 
in different muscular feats and attitudes 
formed a regular part of their system of edu- 
cation, and this phm should be generally 
adopted in the schools and seminaries of this 
country. There is no doubt but that, by con- 
stant exercise, the several muscles of the 
body may be very much strengthened and 
improved ; and that on the contrary by dis- 
use, they become soft, flaccid, and weakened. 
A regular exercise of the different muscles 
of the body, then, by which they are made 
to perform dieir various functions with firm- 
ness and precision, must be of the greatest 
consequence in contributing to the healthy 
and harmonious state of the system. This is 



particularly the case with the muscles of the ,| 
chest, which perform so important a part in 
the function of respiration : and it miist be 
obvious that the more these muscles are 
strengthened and improved, by jadicions 
training, from childhood upwards, the more 
likely is it that the chest will be strong and 
able to perform its importadt ofiices. But it 
is the same with almost every other part ; the 
muscles of the arm swell out and become 
vigorous by regular use ; and so likewise do 
those of the lower limbs. It may be remarked 
that, among some classes of working people, 
who wear heavy shoes, with stout and un- 
yielding soles, the back muscles of the leg, 
from want of use, are thin and flaccid; 
whereas, those of their arms and shoulders, 
being constantly exercised, are broad, square, 
and fleshy. 

Gymnastic exercises, therefore, should be 
early commenced with children, taking care 
not to push them to the least extreme, and 
not to extend them to weak and diseased chil- 
dren, who are unable to endure such fiitigue. 
First of all, the arms should be exercised, by 
swinging them in the various positions, from 
ten to fifteen minutes at a time; then the 
various marches ifisd countermarches, to exer- 
cise the lower limbs, should be practised ; and 
running, leaping, and other feats may follow. 
At the same time, it must be kept in view 
that all exercise and exertion, when carried 
too far, is dangerous and hurtful to the system. 
The simpler the gymnastic exercises are, so 
mnch the better, and they should never be 
continued till the body is exhausted with fii- 
tigue ; moderately pursued, they are of the 
most essential service, especially to those in 
large cities, who have not an opportunity of 
enjoying the free country air. These exer- 
cises have the sanction of the greatest men of 
antiquity , and Milton, in his admirable trea- 
tise on education, recommends them as a ne- 
cessary part of the training of youth. These 
exercises may also be of the greatest service 
to adults, especially to all those whose seden- 
tary occupation keeps them pent up in cities. 
Caution, however, should be observed by 
those not previously habituated to such exer- 
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cises, to begin with the most gentle kind, and 
accustom themselves gradually ; and this ad- 
vice is particularlj to be observed by inva- 
lids. Neither should these exercises be ever 
carried to excess, even by the strong and 
robust By incorporating in their system of 
school instructions those exercises we have 
already enumerated, and others which we 
shall refer to hereafter, teachers and parents 
will find their labors greatly lightened in the 
end. It is a mistaken idea some folks have 
that a brilliant intellect is all that is necessary 
to the future well being and happiness of 
mankind. A hedUhy organization is the basis 
of aU enployment, as it is of aU enjoyment 
Let those who have the instruction and care 
of children remember that the body needs 
training as well as the mind. 



LTrom Moore's Rozal New Yorker.] 
Infected Districts. 

What denizen of a town or city has not, at 
some period of his life, observed, fisutened 
upon habitations, signs containing the word 
Beware, and also the appellation of some 
dreaded contagion ? This is in accordance 
with a wise provision of law to prevent the 
spread of such diseases as would produce de- 
formity or death. So in the moral world 
there are infected districts, and Nature, ever 
provident, has placed, where all can behold, 
the warning. Beware — depart, lest ye too be- 
come contaminated, and the beauties of mind 
and soul be, by contact, robbed of their 
charms or utterly de8tix)yed. 

The calumniator, one whose eagle gaze is 
fastened upon the form or character, seeking 
for defects in either, anxious "to pick a fiaw " 
somewhere and spread its discovery to the 
world, always resides in an infected district, 
and in a moment's conversation will, to the 
most unobserving, exhibit the sign. Beware, 
you may be possessed of the good or evil 
destiny of the individual whose moral forma- 
tion you are now so rapidly dissecting — give 



soon it grows to thunder-tones, — your story 
may be bom of weakness, yet how quickly 
does it develop strength. Let the words per- 
ish ere utterance, and banish the thought to 
the foul region from whence it emanated. 
How much of hope or fear, lofty aspiration or 
grovelling dengn, joy or sorrow, happiness or 
woe one little word may be capable of pro- 
ducing, the expression of which would occu- 
py but a second of time, yet its effects might 
require an eternity to unraveL 

The covetous, grasping man, he who lives 
as though the world was made for him and 
not he for the world, is to be found within the 
limits of this peculiar section, fiis rule of 
action, " get wealth, no matter in what way," 
will, to the thoughtless a*l unwar}', who are 
dazzled by the appearance of acquired pos- 
sessions, soon become an unbridled passion — 
destroying in its fierceness all the finer feel- 
ings — all the sympathies we should hold in 
common with our fellow men. Sooner or 
later riches thus obtained cheat the getter, — 
wealth vanishes and remorse fills the weary 
hour. By zealous guard and a deeire to do 
virtuously, we may overcome a passion even 
as base as this, and conscious rectitude will 
give the heart a joy and peace not to be bar- 
tered for gold. 

The indolent are classed among the list 
whose homes are in this district. A Chinese 
proverb says that " Satan tempts only those 
who have nothing to do I" Time hangs 
heavy on their hands — excitement must be 
had, and streams are sought whose waters 
contain, as an alloy to the gratifications they 
are capable of imparting, physical enervation, 
disease and death. Diligence, occupation, 
industry, are material duties for all. If we 
are possessed of the best abilities, if nature 
has been lavish in the talents endowed upon 
us, and still we lack energy to cultivate and 
bring them forth into action, it is all in 
vain. Labor is the true man's heritage, and 
his patent is from the Most High. A good 
man cannot live without it. To the posses- 
sion of a sound mind in a healthy body it is 
indispensable. 



to your fabrication wings and see how rapidly 

it flies — speak it only in a whisper and how I But specialiUcs are needless. On every 
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hand the unwarj and unsuspecting may be 
trapped, wldle those so inclined can readily 
take up their abode among the depraved. 
The period of naturalizatioa ia short, and that 
of citizenship equally brie£ The thousand 
foes to human happiness take fidl possession 
of the fallen soul and dissolution closes the 
scene. Beware of districts that corrupt and 
destroy. 



The Mind's True Idfe. 

If merely to obtain glory were the province 
and task of genius, or superior endowment, 
it fiiils to measure much more than a pall to 
cover its bier to the tomb, and sometimes, not 
even that The children of labor share, too, 
in the oblivion that falls over the memory of 
men, even when their works have been won- 
derful for their station ; yet, in the ranks of 
Labor, never merging from the dull round of 
toil, how many have lived and cultivated se- 
raphic tastes, and have heard the heavens and 
the earth all around them, vocal with the 
songs of angels and spirits ? A great mistake 
is that which estimates the worth of mental 
work by what is seen ; perhaps, what is seen 
to be well done, is the worst thing that has 
been done ; the deepest work is oat of sight 
We do not see roots strike out; we do not 
see how the flowers grow, or how the leaves 
and grapes shoot out into verdure and ful- 
ness. The great work of the world b mind- 
work, and if it is going it is not necessasy, in 
order to give dignity to it^ that all the neigh- 
bors should kindle a bonfire, and that rockets 
should shoot up to heaven by way of celebra- 
tion, and the most interesting Mind-Life will 
be unaccompanied by any such rude and 
boisterous maniiestations as these. A real 
man will be content to live without running 
through the streets and fields shouting to his 
neighbors, " See, see, I am alive ! " 



Build good school-houses, employ compe- 
tent teachers, and we may inscribe on our 
prison doors, " For rent" 

One good head is better than many hands. 



She Always Hade Home Happy. 

A plain marUe stone in a cborch-yaid, 
bears this brief inscription: *<She alwaji 
made home happy." 

This epitaph was penned by a bereaved 
husband, after sixty years of wedded life. Be 
might have said of his departed wife, A& w» 
beautiful, and accomplished, and an omamait 
of society, and yet not have said die made 
home happy. He might have added, she wm 
a Christian, and not have been able to mj, 
« She alwajTS made home happy." What a 
rare combination of virtues and graces tids 
wife and mother must have possessed ! How 
wisely she must have ordered her house I la 
what patience she must have poseooBodher 
soul I How self-denying she must have been ! 
How tender and loving! How tiiou^tM 
for the comfort of all about her. Her hus- 
band did not seek happiness in public plac^ 
because he found purer aud sweeter enjoy- 
ment at home. Her children, when away, d^ 
not dread to return, for there was no phoe 
so dear to them as home. Theie was their 
mother thinking [for them, and praying &t 
them, and longing for their coming. Whea 
tempted they thought of her. When m 
trouble they thought of her kind Toiev and 
her ready sympathy. When ack, tiiqr 
must go home ; they could not die away from 
their dear mother. The wife and mother w» 
not exempt from the cares common to her 
place. She toiled ; she suffered disappoint- 
ments and bereavements ; she was afflicted is 
her own person, but yet she was sabmisavi 
and cheerful. The Lord's will concemii^ 
her was her will, and so she passed away, 
leaving this sweet remembrance behind her : 
** She always made home happy." — N, Y. 
EvangelisL 



Feeling his Rebponsibilitt. — The 
Prussian School Counsellor Dinton nobly said, 
" I promised God that I would look upon eve- 
ry Prusdan peasant child as a being who could 
complain of me before God, if I did not pK>- 
vide him the best education as a man and a 
Christian, which it was possible to provide.** 
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EDITOR'S DEPARTMENT. 



4. Few More Questioni. 

In our Uut we took occasion to answer two 
qaeetions of practical importance to teachers. 
We propose to continue that article in this. 

3d QuESTioK. "Suppose a scholar tells an 
nntmth, what is the best course to pursue in or- 
der to cause penitence and reformation? " 

Onr answer here is in general similar to what 
ereiy correct answer must be to a general ques- 
tion Involying a principle, and not specifying 
particular tusts. The means of curing the eyil 
alluded to must differ with, and correspond to 
the causes which produce it, and must not be 
made to apply to and correspond to the risible 
manifestatioos or results before you. 

Take examples. A child is tardy, merely 
through lore of play and unconsciousness of the 
swift lapse of time. Now when he finds at the 
school-room door that he is tard}', he remembers 
as well as any one could how rapidly the mo- 
ments flew while he was playing in the brook, if 
it is in the summer, or while he was sliding or 
skating if winter; and pride and fear of fallmg 
in his teacher's estimation, both prompt him to 
conceal his carelessness and his fondness for play. 
And when asked for the reason of his tardiness 
he answers, not always what he had premedita- 
ted, but more probably what comes into his mind 
like a flash— blushing, and thus by his cheeks, 
eyes, and white lips denying what his tongue ut- 
ters— that "the clock at home stopped this morn- 
ing," " he could not get away from home earlier," 
"his mother wanted him to do an errand this 
morning; " each one of which is very likely true 
in letter, and undoubtedly false in intention. 
The clock may have stopped, but yet the watch 
pixobably gave correct time; he did set out as 
early as he could, but that was early enough to 
reach the school in good time for the first exer- 
cise ; he did have an errand to do, but was through 
with it long before the school-hour. 

So of all his other excuses. He does not mean 
to tell a lie, and he does not, with his knowledge, 
belie?e that he does tell one. And yet it is just 
as bad. It is what men call an equivocation, told 
with the intention to deceive, and has all the ele- 
ments of the direct lie, with this addition that 
the temptation to it is small, and the advantage 
also small. But until men change names, or you 
change the scholar's ideas and notions of the 
elements of morality and truth, it will be of no 
use to punish him for such a lie. 

Before we come to the point of our advice, let 



us give two or three more instances. Tou have 
fbrbidden "whispering" or "communications" 
in the school-room. You are at your desk, and 
you hear the buzz of whispering Ups. You know 
it iB not study at once« and look after the offend- 
er. James shows unmistakable evidences of 
guilt, as your eye, roving over the boys and girls 
before you, lights upon him. Another thought 
to compare your recollection of the force and 
direction of the sound, and you are certain James 
was the rogue. You say, " James, are you whis- 
pering?" in a voice of sternness and reproach. 
" No, sir," says James, with an iigured air, and 
growing more assured under your threatening 
eye, he adds, " I am not whispering." All true 
in one sense, James, but in another, awfully 
false; and it is not possible to make James fteel 
his sin till he sees how exactly identical are lying 
and equivocating. One of two things must be 
done, the common language of men must change, 
or the chUd's ideas must, before he can be cured, 
or even be benefitted by auy punishment or re- 
proof. 

Then, again, the child many a time lacks moral 
courage to own himself in the wrong. We often 
insist that the child shall upon the instant, with- 
out reflection, or hesitation, acknowledge that he 
is or has been wrong, when this confession and 
subsequent humiliation is reaUy among the very 
highest attainments of self-discipline, aided by 
the Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. And it may 
not be very reprehensible in a child, with a small 
stock of moral knowledge though with excellent 
moral instincts, not to see at once the beauty and 
obligation of self-abasement— for that is the exact 
word for this acknowledgment of wrong or error 
— and should not at once recognize and act up to 
the full standard of duty which a grown man, 
and long-practioed christian would recoguize and 
act up to. These are not ail the palliations for a 
child's offences against truth, and they weigh 
only against a child who is not thoroughly in- 
formed. And the proper method of correcting 
these offences is by giving the child information 
— not by flogging, nor by scolding, not by brow- 
breating nor by threatening. 

To correct the habit or propensity of a child 
for teUing untruths then he must be instructed 
in what is right and wrong; his moral nature 
must be elevated and his mind strengthened and 
prepared not only to take broad and correct no- 
tions of what truth is and what is its excellence; 
but also to enable him to acquire moral cour- 
age and power to resist the evil tendencies of his 
nature. How to give these very desirable things 
to a child, is the great question, and practically 
to answer it is the sublime business of a teacher. 
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There is no royal road to the teaching of moral 
tmth, any more than to the teaching of other 
knowledge. There most be line npon line, pre- 
cept npon precept, here a little and there a little. 
And a teacher mnst Uiik often and kindly though 
not learnedly and in a fault-finding manner, but 
lovingly and in a manner so interesting that a 
child cannot find time to go to sleep, or to forget 
what you say. Sometimes there must be a pen- 
alty for the offense of telling untruths, and it 
must be rigidly enforced. But the great reliance 
must be on strengthening the moral sentiment 
and fortifying the moral courage of the chQd 
against all the subterftxges and excuses that 
prompt him to the wrong. This alone; will ena- 
ble him to tell truth and act truth as long as he 
lives. 

4th Question. "What is my duty as a 
teacher if I have a scholar who is conscientiously 
opposed to reading in the Protestant Testament ?" 

We should say by all means excuse him fh>m 
reading that book. Let him bring the Catholic 
version and read in that, if the class or school 
must read in the Testament. Yet we confess to 
rather a dislike to having the scholars or a class 
read in the Scriptures. We do like the idea of 
having the teacher read a few select passages, for 
devotion and instruction in the school-room, but 
should not recommend his compelling or requir- 
ing the scholars to do so. We must use the Bi- 
ble doctrine and argument to teach and enforce 
all moral duty and all virtuous action. Why, 
then object to reading its words of truth, and 
power, and beauty in the school ? But as a gen- 
eral thing these will have more weight, read well 
by the teacher, than when blundered over by the 
scholars. The Bible should be, even in our 
schools, the standard of all morality and duty; 
and the reading of it is not religion nor sectari- 
anism. Let it be then the great umpire in all 
the important questions of school morals and du- 
ties, and let it bo read and adored. But do not 
compel any one to read it especially an edition 
or a version that he does not reverence. 

5th Question. *' Is it best for a teacher to 
make a rule for everything, and attach a penalty 
to every offence?" 

We suppose this question means, should a 
teacher before commencing or at the time of 
commencing his school attempt to define eveiy 
duty and make rules relating to eveiything to be 
done or to be avoided, and beforehand to provide 
by a rule a penalty for every omission and every 
offence? To such a statement we most emphati- 
cally say. No. As a principle of action and gov- 
ernment, where the practice of self-government 
is to bo promoted, tlie more general the rule can 



be made the better. Thus the rule like the gol 
rule, " let every scholar do to every other onei 
he would wish that other one to do to him in 
circumstances," will be far more conducive 
good government than twenty rules which shoi 
reach twenty kinds of offences, and should 
out very accurately the penalties for them. 
Such general rules have several recomm< 
tions. First, they are calculated to encoi 
thought and reasoning on the part of the pupfi 
They must study to know what is right, and the 
must scrutinize their own conduct and motii 
and after that must take upon themselTes 
work of executing the right. Second, such i 
oral rules do not tempt scholars to equivocate i 
try to evade them in word whfle they know 
they break them in spirit. A rule that forbi 
whispering, may tempt the scholars to commi 
cate by writing; but one which in spirit forbk 
both, and signs, and nods, and looks also to 
correctness of the dispositions and thoughts, 
not so tempt him. Third, general mles 
themselves to the variety of circumstances wai 
which children are placed in a school-rooi 
while particular rules never bend. They mi 
be kept or be broken— most likely the 
But general rules bend gracefUly, and come wil 
rigor down upon one offender, while they toi 
gently another. Lastly, and chiefly, they affc 
opportunity for many important practical leasoi 
to be given to the scholars in self-control an^ 
self-government, and cannot fafl, if judicioi 
honored by the teacher, to be very beneficial. 

The great diflicnlty and danger with them 
that the teacher does not daUy call attention 
them. He should constantly assist his schol 
to feel the sense of obligation that rests n] 
them, and to make them realiise that they are 
act for themselves and to Judge for themselvef^] 
and that the honor and government of the 
depends on them quite as much as on him. 
he forgets this and allows the rules to become 
obsolete, then they are just as good as no nileS|| 
and no better. 

Rules are to be thought of and obeyed if thef I 
are made, and no school can live and prospo* 
without them. But they mnst be made to ba 
living fticts and principles, and mnst be in thd 
teacher's thoughts always, and always in tbci| 
thoughts of the scholars. Not talked about ins 
scolding manner, but with love, and interest, 
and joy. In such a case one rule is better than 
a dozen, and will make the scholars thoughcAil, 
conscientious, loving, helpfhl, and obedient; 
while a dozen rules may provoke or tempt ibem 
to try to break one— just one little rule — ^to see if 
the teacher can find it out and will keep his wol 
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Ckmipoaitloii ^Writlnc. 

How much do scholars dread this very agreea- 
ble And profitable exercise I And yet there is ab- 
solutely nothing more highly pleasing and even 
exciting in the whole round of school duties, or 
of literaiy pursuits. But how to make it pleas- 
ing and profitable, and how to oyeroome the 
general dread which all scholars have of it, is a 
great question. We propose to make an attempt 
to answer such a question. 

But what are we to understand by composition 
writing? Is it writing composition to sit down 
and fill up three or four pages of foolscap with a 
learned and accurate essay on "Education," 
"Virtue," "Knowledge," or "Sympathy," 
"Affection," "Duty," and "Happiness?" To 
write a composition must a scholar be able to 
make long sentences, and sensible ones too on 
some hard topic, and be able to punctuate it aU 
correctly? Is writing a composition the getting 
up of something new and entertaining on any 
of the current topics of the day? We answer, 
Ko, most emphatically. They may be composi- 
tions, but they are not the only ones, and by no 
means the best models for children's composi- 
tions. 

But to write a compO8fl0ti"arwTrflnderstan31t, 
is simply to clothe an idea in words. This may 
make only a single sentence. But then if that 
sentence expresses the whole idea, the composi- 
tion is then perfect and complete. If it does not 
express the whole, then it is proper to inquire 
what else is needed to complete it, and to set that 
down also. One of the best compositions— for a 
Bcholar— we ever read, was the following. Ok 
FiBHES. We glre it simply as a specimen of 
-what a child of rery fbw years and tbw months 
in a school can do : 

"Fishes live in water. They like to live in 
water as well as we do to live on land. If they 
are taken out of the water they soon die, because 
the air is too thin for them to live in. There are 
a great many kinds of fish, but they all have fins, 
and gills, and most of them have scales. Most 
kinds of fish are good to eat, and they are caught 
by a great many fishermen, who make a living 
and a groat deal of money by fishing." 

Now if you will examine this simple composi- 
tion you will find every sentence means some- 
thing, and there is no repetition. Nothing is 
attempted further than to express in words the 
plain thought which the little one had. And 
this is the whole secret of composition-writing. 
It Is to put into words certain thoughts. Three 
things are to engage the attention in this work. 



or an understanding of objects, emotions, actions 
and nations; second, it is necessary to know 
what words are used to name and describe those 
things and their acts; here is definition; third, 
there must be a practical knowledge or skill in 
the proper arrangement of sentences, or in the 
collection of words, so as to make them convey 
no other meaning than the simple one we seek to 
convey. 

Now we venture to say that any child which 
can talk at all, can, in a greater or less degree, 
manage each of these things. He cannot de- 
scribe the processes of obtaining ideas, nor the 
definitions of words, nor yet tell the rules of 
syntax. And we venture to say a child will write 
a better composition when he lacks this techni- 
cal knowledge than can one who has it. 

How then can scholars be made to take delight 
in writing compositions? Let us relate a ftict 
that once came under our own observation, aad 
this shall be the whole of our dry essay. 

A teacher was keeping school where he knew 
the scholars could not fail to profit by composi- 
tion-writing, but where the previous teacher had 
attempted to introduce such a practice and had 
made a complete failure in the attempt. And 
this had excited a very great prejudice against 
the whole business. The scholars, however, were 
many of them laige, and veiy good grammari- 
ans, and if they could be made to use their pens, 
they might, as the teacher thought, be enter- 
tained and profited much. So after consulting 
with the school-committee and finding that their 
opinion was if possible more favorable to intro- 
ducing this branch than his own, he determined 
to venture, and announced that on the Wednes- 
day two weeks from that day he should expect a 
composition fVom every one of his three first 
classes in reading. This would include about 
twenty pupils. 

But now came the difficulties. These scholars 
agreed among themselves at once, that they 
would not write. They would all stand together 
and either take or resist the punishment offered, 
according as they might regard its effect upon 
their dignity at the time of reckoning for their 
deflnult. This was soon, of course, known to the 
teacher. And he saw plainly before him a con- 
test in which defeat would be fatal, and from 
which he could for a time see no evident way of 
escape. This plan at length occurred to him. 

Calling these classes out one day before the first 
week had passed, he asked them to take slates 
and pencils, and be prepared to write what he 
should tell them. He first went to the black- 
board, and writing the word " Winter," said : 



There must first be ideas, knowledge of things, | " Who will tell me anything about Winter? " 
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Hands went up, and he asked James, "What? 

"It is cold." 

"John, what? 

" It is icy." 

" Snsan, what ? 

" It is snowy. 

"Samuel, what? 

"It is severe." 

"Very good. Now each one of you write 
on your slates something about Winter. Don't 
look on one another's slates, but do it all your- 
•elves, and try to find something not on the 
board." 

They tried, and the result when read showed 
BUch sentences as these." 

" Whiter is a good time to slide down hill." 
" It is very frosty." " In winter we have sleigh- 
ing." "It is very dark nights." "We have 
bright moonlight evenings." 

"Well," said he, "the first sentence shows 
exactly what we are talking about, but does the 
second sentence?" 

"Tes," "No," "No," "Yes," said a contra- 
riety of voices. 

" What are wo talking about? 

" Winter," said all in chorus. 

" But what does the sentence say ? 

" It is very fVosty. 

" What is very frosty. 

" Winter." 

" Does the sentence say so ? 

" No, sir.". 

"What does it say?" 

" It is very frosty." 

" What is very frosty ? " 

" Winter." 

" Then what does the sentence lack?" 

"Winter," said the chorus. 

" Well, put it in and read it." 

" Winter is very frosty," said the scholars. 

" But you have now left out somethiag." 

" Wo must put the noun Winter in place of 
the pronoun that stands for it," said one boy. 

" Well, this is all very well. Now in order to 
make each of your sentences correct and easy to 
be understood, what word must you put in each 
of them?" 

" Winter," said all at once. 

"Now," said he, writing on the blackboard 
one of the sentences, " look at this and tell me 
what is its fault. * It is very dark nights. ' " 

"We don't know what is very dark." 

" How can you know? " 

" The scholar must tell." 

"Who will tell?" 
Winter Is very dark m'ghts," said several. 
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Is that a good way to speak ? or, do you know 
what is meant?" 

" No, su:." 

"Who will correct it?" 

Half a dozen volunteered to do so, and when 
the teacher had written it, thus, 

" Winter nights are very dark." 

"Is this true?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" But docs not the moon shine very brightly 
often?" 

" Yes, sir." 

So another correction was voted to be made, 
and after several attempts the sentence became, 
" Winter nights are very dark tvhen there is » 
moon to shine." 

Then the next sentence was corrected, and eadi 
scholar was asked to write the sentence then on 
his slate upon paper just as it stood, and keep it 

The next day the same course was pursued, 
each scholar writing two sentences, however, and 
they were corrected. A few suggestions wew 
made about the proper order in which the 
thoughts or ideas should follow each other, and 
as to the number of things to be put into 000 
sentence, and those two sentences were to be 
written on the paper, under those of yesterday. 
The third day the same course was pursued, by 
questions and answers and practical trials of 
making sentences. But this day the teacher 
found that the scholars had been thinking: aboat 
" Winter," and had somethiug to say about ic, 
too, and the difficulty was now to hinder thera 
from writing a dozen sentences for themselves. 
All the sentences which they had that day m^ie 
were preserved, and at the end of the week each 
scholar had nearly a sheet full of sentences 
about winter, and hardly any two had two alike, 
or very similar in thought. 

When the dreaded day for composition came 
the class was called out with slates and papers. 
And after writing two sentences the tejicher 
asked to see the papers. They were cheerfully 
handed to him, and then they were told that 
these papers would be accepted as compositions, 
for in reality this was what each one ought to be 
called. It is not easy to conceive how much 
astonished the scholars were, nor how that aston- 
ishment changed into delight in a short time, as 
they learned how to write, and began to take a 
pride and a pleasure in the use of their brains 
and pens. 

We may add that the term closed with a fine 
exhibition of original compositions and declama- 
tions by the scholars themselves, and the next 
winter compositions were so abundant as to be 

a great bore to the teacher himself. One word 
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now. Teachers, don't attempt great tilings in 
this line. Do only a little, and that simply, and 
more profit will come from the scholar's writing 
a few simple, short, plain sentences, than from 
his attempting to write very long and very learn- 
edly. 



Contrariety. 

The following are specimens of letters which 
we have been occasionally receiving. Please tell 
ns which would probably be most satisfactory ? 
The letters are literatim as they were received* 

** Dear Mr. Schoolmaster, Please find enclosed 
one dollar to pay for the 3d vol. I have had it 
two years, and do not want to know whether I 
can keep school without it. I send the cash thus 
early because I now have a spare dollar and am 
not sure that I shall have one when the year 
closes. So, lest I get poor, or forget it, I send 
now. Please send as before to 

Your ob't serv't, 
Nov 1S56. 
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" Dear Sir, 

I take a great many publications which have 
been accumulating upon me for some time— in- 
somuch that it has become onerous to support 
so much reading matter — I wish yours the best 
success, but must beg to decline taking it longer. 

Yours truly, 

Dec , 1856. 
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The first part of this letter — omitted for good 
reasons — acknowledges that the writer is in debt 
for the Schoolmaster, but it did not enclose the 
honest cash as it ought to have done — a thmg 
which but few others can do, whereof we are 
glad. 



BIB 

John X Jones. 

MABK 

Here is a scrap of poetry — ^not very brilliant, it 
is true— but very true for all that, and having a 
moral of its own worth remembering. We com- 
mend it to boys who go to school, and to those 
who have been at school. It is entitled : 

The Touni; Marksman. 

John is a youth of low degree; 
His name swells no g^at pedigree ; 
But on the old barn's stable-door, 

On the cross-beam, on the stall, 
You now may see, if you'll explore — 

JOHK, cut with jack-knife over all. 

On the gate-post in the lane. 
Scratched with crystal on the pane, 
Marked with red chalk on the hen-coop, 
Scrawled with charcoal on the front stoop, 
Scribbled on the mantle-piece, 
(Letters curved " as smooth as grease,") 
On the front-door, in the hall — 
JoHir JoNlES, " carved out," upon all. 

On the village church's column, 

Written In the sacred volume, 

On the benches in the basement. 

On the blinds and window-casement. 

On the shaggy oaken tree, 

In the hymn-books you may see 

Writ in characters uncouth, 

John Jokbs, the bright, mischievous spark, 

Who seems inclined to leave his mark ! 
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I am so very much afVaid that in the hurry of 
receiving money at the beginning of a new year 
you — Mr. Schoolmaster — will overlook my name 
or mislay my money that I send it on thus early. 
I do want to say that the Schoolmaster has done 
me ten dollars worth of good, and my scholars — 
to many of whom I read it — twice as much more. 
Don't forget me next year. 

Yours &c., 
Dec. ia56. 
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These letters are enough, though we have more 
of the same sort left — particularly of this latter 
sort — while we do gratefully acknowledge the 
middle kind arc very rare. How many of our 
readers will go and do likc-which f 



Seeing too Much.— Our good ft-iend. Dr. E., 
who by the way is a little near-sighted, was re- 
turning from a professional visit one day, when 
he met a man coming towards him with a gun 
over his shoulder, on which he saw swinging 
a brace of fine ducks. Feeling communicative, 
the doctor asked, 

"Did you shoot them flying?" 

The man stopped, and the doctor repeated the 
question somewhat louder than before, 

" W-h-a-t" was the reply, " did you shoot 
THEM FLYING?" fairly shouted the doctor, 
when, lo, a nearer view transformed the ducks 
Into a pair of muddy boots, swung over a hoe. 

It is only necessary to add that the doctor, sud- 
denly thought of a dangerously-sick patient 
who needed immediate attendance, and drove on. 



Thirty Days' Credit. — A country trader 
recently wished to purchase of a firm who did 
not know him, a lot of goods " on thirty days." 
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SCHOOL EXERCISES. 

FOB THS LITTLB PHILOSOPHERS. 

1. I filled a vessel to (he brim with water and 
weighed it. I then put into it a live fish which 
weighed just one pound, and found that it 
weighed no more than before. I took out the 
fish and found that the vessel of water weighed 
one pound less than at first. Why was this? 

2. Why is it easier to swim in salt water than 
inf^sh? 

3. I filled a tumbler to (he brim with water and 
covered it with a smooth piece of paper. Taking 
the tumbler in my right hand, and holding the 
paper in its place with my left, I inverted the 
tumbler, and removed my left hand. To my 
surprise, the paper remained in its place, and the 
water did not run out. On trying to turn the 
tumbler back again, the paper instantly fell off, 
and the tumbler was emptied. How can these 
facts be accounted for? 



ARITHMETICAL QUX8TI0XS FOB EXAMINATION. 

[Examination Questions are Anequently sought 
after, especially by the better class of instructors. 
Tbey are valuable to a teacher, 1st, As aids in 
examining his own classes; 2d, As giving him 
an idea of the standards of qualification adopted 
in difiterent places, and thus enabling him to form 
a more just estimate of the relative standing of 
hit own school. 

The following list of Arithmetical questions 
was recently given to the first class in the High 
School at Fitchbuig, Mass. The scholars who 
stood the test of this written examination, and 
of an oral examination of three hours, were per- 
mitted to leave the study of Arithmetic, while 
those who failed to come up to the standard were 
turned back. The method of examination in 
this school is somewhat peculiar, and we hope in 
a future number to give our readers an account 
of it fh)m the pen of the accomplished Principal, 
Mr. Hubbard.— Ed.] 

1. What is the value of 5-9 of a pound Troy, 
in integers of lower denominations? 

2. 180-llths of a penny is i of 2-llth of how 
many pounds ? 

3. If i lb. less by 1-6 lb. cost 13 1-5 pence, 
what costs 14 lbs. less by 1-5 of 2 lbs? 

4. How many yards of flannel 1^ yds. wide, 
will be sufficient to line 20 yds. camlet that is | 
yds. wide? 

5. Wnat is | and i of ^ of 10? 

6. A lady purchased a gold ring at the rate of 
$20 per ounce ; she paid for the ring $1 25. What 
was the weight of it? 



7. From a certain flock of sheep, A purchased 
2-7 of them, B 2-9 of them, C 2r5, and D the re- 
mainder, which was 1 16. How many sheep were 
there in the flock? 

8. If 72 men in 18 days of 12 hours each, build 
162 rods of waU 12 f^ high 9 inches thick, how 
many rods of wall 9 feet high 3 feet thick, can 
40 men build in 8 days of 9 hours each? (By 
Analysis.) 

9. If I of a yard cost 5-7 £ what will 9-15 of 
an ell English cost? 

10. If a family of 24 persons consume $120 
worth of bread in 8 2-5 months, when flour is 
worth S5 00 per bbl., how many dollars' worth 
will a family of 8 persons consume in 6 months, 
when flour is worth $7 00 per bbl.? (By Pro- 
portion ) 

11. If 4 bbls. com are worth 8 bush, wheat, 
and 3 bush, of wheat are worth 5 bush, of rye, 
and 12 bush, of rye worth 20 of oats, how many 
bush, of oats are worth 12 bbls. of com? 

12. A grocer having currants worth 9, 15, 18 
and 25 cents per lb., would make a mixture of 
240 lbs., worth 20 cts. per lb, bow many lbs. of 
each kind may he take ? 

I 13. What is the interest of $85,000 for 10 
months apd 15 days, at 12} per cent. 

14. How much ready money must be paid for 
a note of $18,000 due 15 montiis hence, discount- 
ing at the rate of 6 per cent. 

15. If $46 80 are paid for the use of $520 00, 
2 years, what is the per cent? 

16. On a note of $600, $20 interest was paid at 
8 per cent, rate; what was the time? 

17. John Smith owes George Rice $850 00, due 
in 10 months, and Rice owes Smith $1200, due in 
6 months. If Smith pays Rice $500 00 in 3 
months, and Rice pays Smith, $900 00 in 5 
months, and the remainder in 6 months, when 
ought Smith to pay the balance of his debt? 

18. A person wishing to buy 15 acres of land 
at $170 per acre, obtained at the Fitchburg Bank 
money enough to pay for it, on his note for 90 
days. At the end of 3 months he sold } of the 
land at an advance of ten per cent; and immedi- 
ately loaned the money for 1 month and 3 days 
without grace. He sold the remainder of the 
land the day his note became due for $1,000 00, 
to be paid in one year, without interest. How 
much did he make by the operation, money be- 
ing worth 6 per cent, per annum? 

19. A manufacturer here, sends to an agent in 
New York 500 yds. of cloth which he sells at 
$3 00 per yard. The proceeds, after deducting a 
commission of 2 per cent, for selling the cloth, 
and 2 per cent, for purchasing and forwarding 
flour, he lays out for flour at S8 1-6 per bbl. 
How many bbls. must he return ? 
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20. I hare 2 notes, due in one year; one of 
$800 00 on interest at 6 per cent., the other of 
$818 00, without interest. Which is worth more, 
and how much more at the end of 9 months? 
At the end of 18 months? 

21. I had my note of $300 00 discounted at the 
Kollstone Bank for 3 months, and immediately 
loaned the money. When the note became due 
at the bank, I renewed it for the same time as 
before. At the expiration of the time, I collected 
the money due me, and paid my note at the 
Bank. How much did I lose by the transaction ? 

22. What must be the asking price for shoes 
which cost $1 50 a pair, that I may fall 10 per 
cent, and still gain 15 per cent ? 

23. If, by selling com at $1 00 I make 8 per 
cent, what will be my loss per cent, if I sell it at 
$100? 

2 1. Reduce 3-5 and 7-8 to the denomination of 
12ths. 

2.). I sold a lot of goods for $125 00, which was 
10 per cent, less than my asking price. My ask- 
ing price was 30 per cent, more than the cost. 
What was the cost? 

2G. I bought a hogshead of molasses at 38 cts 
per gallon. If 8 per cent, wastes in measuring, 
and 5 per cent, of the sales will bo bad debts, 
what must be the price per gallon, that I may 
make a clear gain of 15 per cent. ? 

27. A, B, C and D hired a pasture for $170. A 
put in 6 horses, and at the end of G weeks took 
out two. B put in 5, and at the end of 3 weeks 
put in 4 more. C put in 10 yoke of oxen, 2 yoke 
being equal to 7 horses; and D put in 20 horses. 
At the end of 8 weeks, what should each pay ? 

28. A wall IS 32 feet high, and there is a ditch 
before it. The length of a ladder that will reach 
from the top of the wall to the opposite side of 
the ditch, is 40 feet. How wide is the ditch? 

28. What is the side of a cubical mound equal 
to, one 288 feet long, 216 feet broad, and 48 feet 
high? 

30. If the extremes in an arithmetical series 
arc 5 and 005, and the number of terms 151, what 
is the sum of the series ? 

31. If in a geometrical scries, the extremes 
be 4 and 131072, and the ratio 8, what is the sum? 

32. Four men. A, B, C, D, spent in a drinking 
saloon $2 55, and feeling a Utte rich, as men arc 
apt to in such circumstances, A agreed to pay i 
of the bill, B I, C i, and D |. How much ought 
each to pay? 

33. A person being asked the time of day, an- 
swered that the timo past noon was 4-5 of the 
time till midnight. What time was it? 

31. At what time between 12 and I o'clock will 
the liour and minute hands be at right angles? 



35. I sold a horse for $485, which was 15 per 
cent, advance on the cost. What should I have 
received at 20 per cent, advance? 

36. The first of January, 1853, I borrowed of 
George Rice $500 00 on interest, at 6 per cent, 
interest and principal to be paid at the end of 
five years. The Ist of May, ia56. Rice aaid if I 
would pay him that day, he would discoont at 
the rate of 8 per cent, a year. What ought I to 
pay him ? 

37. If 14 cows in 3 weeks eat the gnss on 1 
acres, and the growth for the 3 weeks, and 16 
cows in 4 weeks eat the grass on 3 acres, and the 
growth of the 4 weeks, how many cows will eat 
the grass on 6 acres in 5 weeks, and the growth 
for the 5 weeks, the grass being equal, and grow- 
ing uniformly ? 

38. A man lying at the i>oint of death, left bis 
property to his three sons : to A i wanting $20, 
to B I, and to C the rest, which waa $10 leas than 
the share of A. What was each one's share ? 

39. Reduce 8-21 to a compound fraction. 

40. If a thurd of 6 be 3, what will a fourth of 
20 be? 



Thk Littlk PiLGBiM, by Grace Greenwood. 
This admirable Child's Paper, begins the new 
year with an entire change of form. It was be- 
fore very pretty, as well as the best child's paper 
to be had. It is now to be prettier than ever, and 
will, wo presume, be better also. It asks us to 
give it a notice in the following words : 

"We can assure our good confreres that w« 
have a goodly stock of the old-fashioned, ortho- 
dox gratitude, as well as a portion of ihat mod- 
em kind which the politician defined as *' a lively 
sense of favors to be received." 

Send subscriptions to L. K. Lippincott, 0^ 
South Third Street, Philadelphia, and get yov 
money's worth. Price, 50 cents a year. 

Our last number quoted an article which said 
that more than three millions of copies of Web- 
ster's Spelling-book had been printed and circu- 
lated. While this was true, it was yet so far be- 
low the truth that it amounts to such a misstate- 
ment as needs correction. The article should 
have said that more than thitii/ million copies of 
that book have been sold and used to teach the 
children of the world. 



We liavo on our table, from Phillips, Sampson 

& Co., through Gladding & Brother, the three 

following works. We have no room to notice 

them here, but we advise our readers to buj' 
them and i*cad them before our next : 

Biographical and Critical Essays, bv 11. 
S. Tuckerman: Neighbor Jackwood, by i*aul 
Creyton; and Kemgioits Truth Illustrated 
FROM Science, by Dr. Hitchcock. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

Through Gladding & Brothbr, 21 West- 
minster street, Providence, we have received the 
following books, published by Phillips, Sampson 
& Co., 13 Winter street, Boston. We may say 
that there is not a publishing house in the land 
that has more of enterprise and good judgment 
than this same— and its list of books is fUU of 
such as are needed in every man's library. 

Daisy; or Thb Fairy Spectaclbb; by the 
author of " Violet," a fairy story, is a good book 
to give children. It is all about fairies and good- 
ness — things that older ones than children love, 
and in the history and fortunes of which every- 
body is interested. 

Worth, not Wealth; and Other Tales; 
by Cousin Angle. Here are five children's sto- 
ries, all exciting and well moralized, without be- 
ing, as moral tales sometimes arc, so plain as to 
weary and lead you to anticipate the end fVom 
the very beginning. 

Bright Pictures from Child-Lipb; trans- 
lated by " Cousin Fannie." Here are fourteen 
stories, with colored pictures to match. Excel- 
lent as holiday presents, but since the holidays 
are over none the worse for birth-days, and re- 
wards for good behavior. 

Red Beard's Stories for Children; 
translated from the German, is a book of very 
quaint black pictures—- though they are excellent 
and funny — with rhymes to match them. We 
looked this book through with as much interest 
as did our young folks, and they call it capital. 
We honor their judgment. 

But the books of all other children's books are 
yet to be mentioned. These are The Last of 
THE HuGGBRMUGOBRS, and KoBBOLTOzo, il- 
lustrated with pictures by Christopher Pearse 
Cranch. They are printed with quaint, old-fash- 
ioned type, and written with a simplicity delight- 
ful. We read both these books, and advised our 
young olive plants to do so too, and they voted us 
at once the best of fathers for the advice. We 
recommend other fathers and mothers to make 
trial of their popularity in the same way. No 
child can read " Kobboltozo," without learning 
more than one good thing. 



anecdotes, and is a real biography, 
fail to be i>opular, and to do good, 
cannot read the life of Washington 
nor follow his plain, common-sense 
duty and business too closely. May 
far distant when a new " Life," or 
or "Memoir," of Washington will 
large and a ready sale. 



It cannot 
Our people 

too much, 
maxims of 
the day be 
" History," 

not find a 



The Means and Ends of Universal Edu- 
cation ; by Ira Mayhew, A. M., Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Michigan. Kew York : 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 51 John Street. This is a 
very good and popular book, published in 1850, 
under another name, but now transferred to the 
Teacher's Library. It aims to show that "a good 
common education ought to be the inalienable 
right of every child, and placed among the ne- 
cessaries of life." And if any one wishes to read 
a thorough demonstration of this proposition, 
and to be shown how the thing can be done, we 
say go and buy Mr. Mayhew's book. 



Educational FeriodioalB. 

These have within a few years become numer- 
ous and very respectable. We propose to notice 
them now. 

The American Journal op Education, 
Edited by Hon. Henry Barnard, Hartford, is the 
largest and most varied in its contents of all. 
We have frequently spoken of it. It grows richer 
and richer with every number, and we cannot see 
how a teacher who means to be anybody can do 
without it. There has been in the first year two 
volumes, of more than 1,400 pages, with five or 
six portraits, and some twenty plans of schools. 
Next year it will be a Quarterly at $3 00 per year. 
Hartford, F. C. Brownell, publisher. 



D. Kimball & Co., 17 Market Square, have 
sent us Mrs. Kirkland's Memoir of Wash- 
ington, published by Appleton & Co., 346 Broad- 
way, New York. It is designed for the young, 
and is really pleasant reading. It contuins many 



Tub American Journal op Eeucation 
AND College Review. New York: Edited by 
Dr. Peters, Hon. S. Randall, and A. Wilder, M. 
D. Published by Calkins & Stiles, 348 Broadway. 
This is a monthly of a very high character, and 
is devoted to Common School and higher educa- 
tion. The last year it contained many capital 
articles, and will be worth more the next, without 
doubt. S3 00. 



Tub Connecticut Common School Jour- 
nal AND Annals op Education. Volume 
XI. of this periodical has just closed. There are 
some changes in its editorial manflgcmciit, but 
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we warrant it will go on as it has done Arom good 
to "better eveiy month. Every Connecticut 
schoolmaster— and that race is pretty numerous, 
MM well as widely dispersed— should by all means 
take it. Hartford : F. C. Brownell. $1 00 a year. 



Thb Massachusetts Teacher, the organ 
of the Teacher's Association of that State, and 
their pride, or ought to be, has finished its vol- 
ume IX, and is better than ever. Prof. Crosby 
and the editors of the last year need to be con- 
gratulated on what they have done to improve a 
good thing. All honor to old Massachusetts for 
llier schools; long may they flourish, and long 
may their teachers live to infuse newer life into 
.th^ooL each day! Why don't more of the 4,500 
teachers in Mass. subscribe and pay $1 00 a year 
for thehr own organ. A. M. Gory, Editor. Bos- 
ton: J. Robinson & Co. 119 Washington Street. 



Tub New Yobk Teacueb is now in its YI. 
Yolome, and is really a live thing. It is the lar- 
gest of the periodicals published by the several 
State Teachers' Associations, and by no means 
the worst of them all. It is just the thing for a 
teacher in the State of New York, and cannot 
fail, if read and obeyed, to make a schoolmaster 
a good deal more than a mere schoolmaster. 
James Cruikshank, 82 State street, Albany, $1 00. 



The Pbnnstlyania School Journal is in 
its y. Volume, and is edited by Hon. T. H. Bur- 
rowes, than whom no man has done more to bless 
that State with a good system of schools. It is 
full of interesting local matter calculated to 
stimulate, to inform, and elevate the minds of the 
common people on the subject of schools. Lan- 
caster, W. B. WUey, $1 00. 



The Student and Schoolmate is edited 
by N. A. Calkins & A. R. Pope, and is published 
in New York by Calkins & Stiles, 348 Broadway, 
and in Boston by James Robinson & Co., 119 
Washington street. It is a fine thing for schol- 
ars, and as it is hardly possible to say too much 
that is good of it, we shall not attempt to say 
anything. $1 00 a year. 



The Indiana School Journal, at Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, G. R. Stone, Editor, and The 
Wisconsin School Journal, at Racine, Wis- 
consin, J. P. McMynn, Editor, will be noticed 
hereafter. So of Tub Normal School Adto- 
oate, at Dayton, Ohio. 



The Ohio Joubmal of Educatiok is one 
of the very best of all. It has a capital corps of 
correspondents, and some of the most pimctkal 
articles on all school matters that we read an 
found in it. We do not believe we hazard any- 
thing in saying that the Ohio Teachers' Associa- 
tion is the most sphrited and energetic of its kind 
in the States, and their Journal shows itself a 
child of kindred blood and impulses. Bct. A 
Smyth, Editor, Columbus, Ohio. 92 00. 



The Michigan Joubnal of Eduoatiov 
finishes its III. Volume, and is just what a new 
State, with a magnificent educational system to 
be carried into operation needs. It is tah of 
good articles and sound views on all school top- 
ics. Long may it thrive. John McGregory, A. 
M., Ann Harbor. $1 00. 



The Illinois Tbacheb is in its II. Volume, 
and has been a racy, entertaining and useftil la- 
borer in the great field of Education. We hope 
it will live long to do even better, and to boast 
of having created a public opinion in its own 
State which shall raise up a splendid school sys- 
tem. It has met with misfortunes— having been 
once burned out— but it was not killed. C. S. 
Hovey, Editor, Peoria, IlUnois. $1 00. 



The Wisconsin Fabveb, at Madison, Wis- 
consin, shows at once the interest of that Com- 
monwealth in agriculture, education, intelligence 
and improvement. It is really a valuable miscel- 
Uny, as well as Agricultural journal. Powers & 
Skinner, Madison, Wisconsin. 



Habpeb's New Monthly Maoaziks fbr 
January is as good as any of its predecesson. 
Nobody can read the "Animal Declaration of 
Independence," without, as will soon be experi- 
enced, being conscious of several emotions. Its 
satire is really provoking and the author deserves 
more than being laughed at, which he is likely 
to get. Harper is getting to be one of the insti- 
tutions which everybody must enjoy. D. Kim- 
ball & Co., 17 Market Square, have it for sale. 



The Fbee Will Baptist Quabteblt is a 
denominational periodical, but yet full of broad 
and hearty charity and earnest and caieAil 
thought. Its pages are well worth perusal. It is 
bold and generally contrives to handle some of 
the current topics of the day in such a m 
OS to profit all who read. Dover, N. H., Will 
Burr. $3 00 a year. 
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[tor ihe R, I. Hohoolnuwtor.] 
The Opening Tear. 

BT Aran SLUABKH. 

Another year its course has run, 
Another hath its flight begun; 
The one has finished now its race. 
The other's at the starting-place. 

How many hailed with joy the mom 
Of this bright year that now hath gone, 
Whose names were numbered with the dead 
Long ere its closing light had fled. 

With mouldering flame Time's watch-fires bum, 
And by their light, in one vast um 
He counts the years with busy care, 
And writes the deeds of ages there. 

Oh, who can summon now the power 
To call back one departed hour. 
To write anew on Time's dark roll. 
Or blot one line from Memory's scroll ? 

The page is finished, written o'er. 
And passed from us forevermore. 
Passed like a swift and fading dream. 
Borne on the wave of Lethe's stream. 

Each moment fled, each joy anew 
Eternity brings nearer too, 
And oh, how near its dark waves flow 
To our ftpail barks, we may not know. 

And this glad year which now we hail. 
May count our lives as a told tale. 
And rear upon our breasts a mound, 
Long ere he's trod his cycle round. 

We're voyagers on the mortal tide, 
When shall we safe from tempests ride ? 
And will a heaven-directed beam, 
Awake us from life's fitfttl dream? 



[For the R. I. Schoohnaatsr.] 
"Those Flower Seeds." 

It is the day afler Christmas. The first 
transports of joy and surprise occasioned by 
the annual visit of good " St Nick/' and the 
distribution of his multifarious bounties among 
the young people, have somewhat subsided. 
Still, we have no school to-day. " The pow- 
ers that be," after mature deliberation, and 
with becoming deference for the course adopt- 
ed by those of their own fraternity, in the 
capitad city of our goodly State, have decided 
that three holidays, exclusive of the Sabbath, 
may follow each other consecutively, without 
irreparable loss or inmiinent peril. Hence we 
are exempt from the accustomed routine of 
school duties for Friday, and propose to de- 
vote an hour or two to the expression of 
gratitude for some favors of the past. It is 
certainly appropriate that we — although 
somewhat familiar with the duties of the 
" Schoolmaster," in our own experience — 
should gratefully acknowledge our indebted- 
ness for the valuable advice, entertainment, 
instruction, warning, and encouragement 
which come, with unmistakable evidence of 
kindness and sympathy, each month, from 
him whom we " may well call chief." For 
these favors of the printed page we proffer 
our sincere thanks, and give assurance of our 
hearty appreciation of their value. At pre- 
sent, however, we propose to make our tardy 
acknowledgment for a favor of a different 
kind, received in the early Spring-time of 
the vear, which is now burdened with the 
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snow and ice of its own wintry age, and jast 
about to pass away with the mighty outpour- 
ing of its own frosty breath. 

We refer to those "flower seeds," which 
gladdened the summer hours, for many a 
young heart, with the beauty which sprung* 
Phoenix-like, from their dissolving ashes, and, 
extending far into the months of Autumn, 
ceased not wholly, until the virgin snow, de- 
scending upon their yet unfolding petals 
wrapped them in its pure white shroud, and 
consigned the beautiful to a grave of beauty. 

I well remember the day — begging ^leave 
to lay aside the modest formality of the plural 
number — I well remember the day, near the 
beginning of the month of flowers, when I 
announced, at the close of the morning session 
of our school, that I had received from our 
State Commissioner a package of flowei^ 
seeds, which I was at liberty to distribute 
among such as might desire to remain and re- 
ceive them. A very large proportion of the 
scholars remained, and it was quite evident 
that it would be necessary for me to practice 
very rigid economy in order to effect an 
equitable distribution. The work, however, 
proceeded quietly and rapidly. Each pupil 
prepared several small pieces of paper, vari- 
ously folded, ready to receive their share ; 
and, by passing along in order and giving 
to each pupil a few seeds from each package, 
the distribution was soon accomplished, and I 
believe none went away disappointed. It was 
a time of hope and pleasure ; of hope for 
the means of future gratification for them- 
selves and their friends, and of pleasure in 
its anticipation. 

It would be no easy task to estimate all 
the benefits of this half-hour's work. Among 
them, however, the evidence afforded to the 
pupils, by this simple offering, of an interest, 
on the part of their teachers and the best 
friends of education, in something more than 
the daily routine of study and recitation, in 
something outside of the walls of the school- 
room, in their pleasures as well as in their 
progress in study and correct deportment, is 
by no means among the least important The 
influence of such a proof of interest is not 



simply momentary. Who can tell how much 
of thoughtful regard for the wishes of the 
teacher it has served to awaken ; of hov 
many a difficult task, the remembrance of k 
has served to lighten the labor ; or how mn^ 
it may have served to mitigate the riaiDg 
spirit of bitterness at some act of apparent 
severity? Certainly its softening influence 
upon the temper, its influence in disciplini^ 
a spirit of distrust, and in fostering a fee&ag 
of kindliness and sympathy, can be only 
goodf " and that continually.** Henceforth it 
shall do its part in lightening the labor of 
both teacher and pupil It shall check the 
incipient act of mischief, and it shall quickea 
industry. It shall study for the pupil; it 
shall watch for the teacher, and prove to Imn 
a &r more efficient adjutant than a ^* a han- 
dle of rods." 

To speak of the moral influence of flowen 
and their cultivation, would be like T^>eaUiig 
a "thrice-told tale." Every one knows, or 
is presumed to know, the benefit to be de- 
rived from their culture, by means of exer- 
cise in the open air. And every one ought 
to be familiar with the innocent and refined 
pleasure arinng from their contemplation, and 
their power to direct the thoughts to Him 
who has endowed them with fragrance and 
clothed them with beauty. I will, therefi>re, 
without dwelling upon these, simply BUggeat, 
that the nature of no human being, young or 
old, has become obdurate beyond the reack 
of hope and hopeful effort, so long as it has 
not lost its susceptibility to be moved by the 
beauty of flowers — those beautiful stars of 
earth — and that it is due, while thb or any 
other gentle susceptibility remains, to make 
effort for it, in hope that it may eventually 
find a home beyond the stars — those brilliant 
and glorious flowers of heaven. 

On the day of the distribution of the 

flower-seeds, Peter B received a share 

among the rest He had for some years beeo 
a member of our school, and was then about 
thirteen years of age. I had observed him 
from the first, as a frail, sickly-looking boy, 
and as a sufferer from excessive spinal cur- 
vature. Although his circumstances were 
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those of hnmble life, his amiable and ifoffen- 
siye disposition secured for him the regard of 
his fellow-pupils, while his success as a schol- 
ar won, from some of our committee, the 
appellation of the " smart boy." No boj of 
his age wrote a fairer copy or recited with 
more uniform accuracy than Peter. To him 
the flower^eeds were a treasure. He made 
the first offering of full-blown flowers — a 
•mall boquefr— a thing of pleasure to himself 
and teachers. 

His ancestors belonged to the land of Bums 
and Chalmers ; and, before the close of sum- 
mer, it became necessary for him to find a 
home in the dominions of Queen Victoria. 
On the da}' of his leaving school he made his 
last offering of flowers ; and as I noticed his 
mobtened eye, I could but reflect that the 
flower-seeds had done much to bind him to 
his school and instructors by the ties of inter- 
est and affection, of which they had also 
afforded him the most befitting means to give 
expression. And, that I might venture to 
say as much of many others is, undoubtedly 
most true. And if this assurance can prove 
^(rateful to our Gonunissioner, or to the be- 
nevolent individual who aided so essen^ly 
in furnishing the means of so much pleasure, 
I am more glad to give it 

Of Peter, the frail, «' smart boy," I have 
not heard for months. The earthly journey 
of such as he is generally short. Should this 
prove to be his fisite, it will be pleasant to re- 
member that the intelligent but suffering boy 
received so large an accession to his purest 
pleasures from a source so simple. Should he 
live many years, the remembrance of his 
flower-plat will, doubtless, always call up a 
throng of pleasant memories and associations 
to shed their radiance upon the past. And 
if, substantially, the same may be said of all, 
or many, even, of the recipients, who shall 
say that the benevolence which prompted the 
distributiou of a collection of flower-seeds, 
was not most timely and efficient in its exer- 
cise ? I 

But I have written much longer and more I 
fVeely than was my intent. I am admon-^ 
shed that the present season is far from being. 



that of flowers. The anthracite is glowing 
brightly in the grate near which I am writing. 
The wind is roaring without, and tells a tale 
of desolation. The flowers are gone. The 
mignonette and pansy, which struggled long 
with the increasing frosts, have finally yielded 
up, the one its fragrance, and the other its 
beauty. But, thanks to prolific Nature I The 
flowers blossomed in their time. The remains 
of some are sleeping in the .earth, where the 
influence of returning spring shall wake 
them to renewed beauty and fragrance. The 
others matured seed *' af^er their kind," and 
the box that contains them bears witness that 
they have brought forth at least '* an hundred 
fold." 

So we will let winter have his reign with- 
out a murmur ; and gratefully accepting what- 
ever boon a kind Providence may send for 
our enjoyment, and carefully and hopefully 
pursuing the path of duty, while the sunshine 
of the past sends its radiance cheerily onward 
into the future, we will patiently wait for the 
returning season of flowers to permit an im- 
proved repetition of past experience, and as 
they shall repay, with fragrance and beauty 
all our fostering care, we will not cease to 
remember, with gratitude, their benefactors 
and our own. i. f. c. 

Wcarrm, R. J. Vec, 26. 1850. 



The Right Kind op Oratory.— It 
was a beautiful criticism made by Longinus 
upon the effect of the speaking of Cicero and 
Demosthenes. He said the people would go 
from one of Cicero's orations exclaiming: 
" What a beautiiul speaker ! What a rich, 
fine voice ! What an eloquent man Cicero 
is ! " They talked of Cicero ; but when they 
left Demosthenes, they said, *' Let us fi^rht 
Philip ! '* Losing sight of the speaker, they 
were all absorbed in the subject ; they thought 
not of Demosthenes, but of their countr}'. 



A WORD of kindness is to the grieving 
heart what a drop of dew is to the drooping 
leaf, renewing its life and nM'allJng its fleeting 
hopes. 
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[For tli« B. I. Schoolmaster.] 
Bohool Days. 

While the cold chilling blast is raging with- 
out, I would fain yield to the influence that 
drives away the cares of the school-room, and 
again revel in the scenes of childhood. Live 
again the school days, when I sat in the seats 
in which my scholars now sit, had. the same 
hard lessons, and the same little griefs and 
sorrows which they now bear. Then, I 
roamed a happy child, o'er the green fields, 
and by the murmuring rivulet, culling wild 
flowers upon its mossy bank; and while 1 
gazed upon the green hills and sparkling 
waters, I wondered if there could be a world 
above more beautiful than this. But my 
school days come vividly before me, and I 
can hardly persuadi; myself it is not a dream. 

When about eleven years of age, I entered 

a district school in P . I was delighted 

with the idea of going, and could hardly wait 
for the time to come ; but the ^ first day of 
school " at length arrived ; the morning 
dawned fresh and fair, and cheerful voices 
and loud peals of laughter greeted our ears, 
as the scholars, with their books wended their 
way to the school-house, each eager to get the 
first glance at the ** new teacher." 

I had pictured in my mind a gentle being, 
whose kind words and loving smiles would 
shed an influence that would preserve me 
from the temptations of youth, and be the 
guiding star of my life ; but how sadly was I 
disappointed. 

She was of a tall, commanding appearance, 
and wore such an expression of sternness 
that she not even greeted us with a smile as 
we came in ; I saw no love or sympathy there, 
and disappointment and sadness filled my 
heart, which was so light and merry a few 
moments before. First, we must all leave the 
seats we had chosen, and take such [as she 
was pleased to give us ; this was quite tmfor- 
tunate for me, as I had stolen away to the 
farthest comer of the room, that I might be 
as far from her gaze as possible ; however, 1 
was assigned a front seat with others of my 
Here I would sit hours, and watch the 



age. 



minutil-hand of the old clock, which kept its 
steady pace in the comer, and count the min* 
utes till recess, (for we had one occaaoiiatty 
when the teacher didn't forget it ;) bat w« 
snudl ones were deprived of it for every litde 
offence, as dropping a slate, or pencil, study- 
ing too loud, or not speaking loud in the clasBS ; 
1 would sometimes think I'd be courageous, 
and speak as loud as I could, but I could see 
her brow clouding as it came my tarn, and 
my courage would fail ; thus day after day 
we were compelled to sit in one position, un- 
til the school-room seemed more like a place 
of confinement or punishment, than a place 
for improvement 

I envied the gay birds as I watched their 
rapid flight across the blue sky, and only 
wished I could be as light and free as they. 
I recollect one day while I was looking out of 
the window, which was very low, 1 foi^ot 
myself and let my slate fall upon the floor^ 
for which carelessness I was made to stand 
and hold it out at arms length nearly two 
hours ; at last it began to droop, in vain I 
tried to keep it straight, I could not, my arm 
was lamed, it fell ; quickly picking it up, she 
replied, '^Now hold it till noon; I'll teach 
you how to hold a slate ; " the time was near- 
ly up when a faintness stole over me, my 
brain reeled, and I fell to the floor. I was 
soon restored, and it was pronounced a faint' 
ness from being too near the stove, but I have 
no recollection of holding anything in that 
manner since. 

One morning while the monitor was read- 
ing the reports, I was surprised to hear my 
name called, saying nut shells were found 
under my desk while sweeping, the night be- 
fore ; 1 had eaten no nuts, though a scholar 
behind me had, and I suppose the shells were 
scattered under my seat. But the offenders 
were tilled out, and I among them ; in vain 
I affirmed my innocence, I could not convince 
her I had not eaten the nuts ; she said it was 
her duty to punish us, and I must be pun- 
ished with the others. An expression of se- 
verity Was stamped on every lineament of 
her countenance, as she took a long hard 
ruler from the desk and commenced her duty. 
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as she stjled it. I shuddered as it came my 
turn ; hlow after blow was inflicted upon my 
tender hand, until the pain was so intense I 
lost color, and should have fainted soon, when 
she asked me if I would ever eat nuts in 
school again ? I said I would not, for I was 
afraid to tell her again that I had eaten none. 
Though my hands were sore for several days, 
what grieved me most was, that my word was 
doubted; I felt that injustice was done me, 
that I was unappreciated, and this feeling 
made me unhappy; and until I grew to 
womanhood I had a perfect horror of public 
schools. My experience has taught me to 
make the school>-room as pleasant a place as 
possible if I would have scholars learn ; and 
to never have a scholar think his teacher has 
no confidence in him, for when he knows this 
he will have no respect for himself And one 
other thing has it taught me, that will always 
ijiflucnce me in discharging my duty as teach- 
er. It is this : never to punish a scholar on 
another's testimony, however guilty he may 
appear to be ; if we do not know that he is, let 
him go unpunished ; for I know by my own 
experience, that if a teacher errs in this, he 
loses his influence over those under his care. 

Carrie. 



[For the R. I. Schoolmaater.] 
School Examinations. 

The question is often asked. What is the 
object of a school examination, and how shall 
that object be attained ? 

I will state the manner of conducting ex- 
aminations in my school, which, if it throw 
no light upon the general subject, will be a 
fact from which, with enough others, a true 
theory may be drawn. 

At the outset, we assume that an examinar 
tion attaches itself not to a certain number of 
weeks, as twelve or fifteen ; not to the end 
of a quarter or term ; but to the end of a 
book — to the passing from one study to 
another, or from one text-book or branch of 
study to another. 

We assume, also, that the object of an ex* 
ami nation is not to see how much the scholar 



has learned, or how much he knows; not 
whether, considering his circumsianceSy he 
has made commendable progress ; not wheth- 
er, if he has been sick or absent from school 
from other causes, or if he has attended lec- 
tures, concerts, parties, dancing-schools and 
assemblies five evenings in the week, he has 
done as well as could be expected : but wheth- 
er he knows enough upon this subject to leave 
it and pass profitably to something beyond. 

Acting with reference to this object we 
have class examinations, and a class is ex- 
amined whenever it is prepared, whether the 
Sd, 8th or 1 5th week of a term. The committee 
and other friends come in, and if the class is 
large, a day is devoted to the examination ; 
if small, a half-day, and sometimes less. 

Those of the class who, from the record of 
their recitations, and their examinations, are 
thought ready to advance are promoted, and 
those who are not, are kept longer upon that 
subject in lower classes. 

The efiect upon the scholars individually 
is to make them feel that each hour's study 
and each day's recitations bear practically, 
and, at no distant day, upon their promotion. 

It makes the parents feel that they must 
furnish their children with the means of im- 
provement, and keep their attention upon the 
school, or they must fall behind ; they cannot 
" have the name to live " and still be dead. 

The effect upon the school as a whole is, 
that it is better classed, and the classes in 
Algebra and Geometry, or in Cicero and 
Virgil, are not kept back by the hobbling and 
halting of those who have not mastered their 
Arithmetic or First Latin book, and the ex- 
aminations become a reality and not a farce, 

S. A. H. 



He who has a love for nature can never 
be alone. In the shell he picks up on the 
shore — in the leaf, &ding at his feet — in the 
grain of sand and the morning dew, he sees 
enough to employ hi^ mind for hours. Such 
a mind is never idle. He studies the works 
of his Master, which he sees all around him, 
and finds a pleasure of which the devotee of 
sin and folly can form no conception. 
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Belazation. 

The piety inculcated by Jesns is not, as 
many aeem to suppose, a fanatical ecstacy 
over the mutilation or destruction of a part 
of our fiioulties, but the efflorescence of our 
whole nature, harmoniously developed, every 
faculty of mind, body and soul active accord- 
ing to its own special law, and contributing 
something to the flower, without which its 
form were less perfect, its hue less heavenly, 
its fragrance less divine. It is not by ** fiwts 
and forms, and ostentatious self-impositions " 
and scourgings, that we can hope to win the 
iavor of God, but by a cheerful obedience to 
the laws of our nature, by lives consecrated 
to purity and truth. To fit ourselves for 
Heaven it is not necessary to make ourselves 
uncomfortable on earth ; for ^ godliness hath 
the promise of this life as weU as of that 
which is to come,*' giving us *'a thousand 
fold " in the one, and ** everlasting " joys in 
the other. Religion, rightly understood, does 
not contract, but enlarges our capacity for 
earthly enjoyment, imparting a more exqui- 
site relish to every pleasure of mind and 
sense. It was not designed to make us sor- 
rowful, melancholy and cadaverous, but 
round-fiu:ed, happy and joyfuL A modem 
writer, as eminent for his piety as for his in- 
tellectual attainments, has illustrated this 
point with such striking clearness and beauty, 
that we cannot forbear to quote his words. 

^* To some, periiaps to many, religion and 
amusement seem mutually hostile, and he who 
pleads for the one may fall under suspicion 
of un&ithfulness to the other. But to fight 
•against our nature is not to serve the cause of 
sound morals. God, who gave us our nature, 
who has constituted body and mind incapable 
t)f continued effort, who has implanted a 
fetrong desire for recreation after labor, who 
iias made us for smiles much more than for 
tears, who has made laughter the most conta- 
gious of all sounds, whose Son hallowed a 
tnarriage-feast by his presence and sympathy, 
who has sent the child fresh from his creating 
hand to< develop his nature by active sports, 
and who has endowed both young and old 



with a keen susceptibility of enjoyment ftvn 
wit and humor — He, who thus formed va, 
cannot have intended us for a dull, monoto- 
nous life, and cannot frown on pleasona 
which solace our fiitigue,f and refresh our 
spirits for coming toils. It is not only pos B 
ble to reconcile amusement with duty, but to 
make it the means of more animated exar- 
tioD, more faithful attachments, more gralefid 
piety. True religion is at once autiiorilative 
and benign. It caUs us to suffer, to &, 
rather than swerve a hair's breadth from what 
God enjoins as right and good ; but it tettchea 
us that it is right and good, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, to unite relaxation with toil, to 
accept God's gifts with cheerfulness, and to 
lighten the heart, in the intervals of 
by social pleasures." 



The Beault of Idlen 



Always learn ymw lessotis brfore you are called 

to recite. 

Alanson was a lad about ten years old, and 
he was yery active and cheerful. Wherever 
he went he was always welcome, bt^iaiMe he 
always had a smile upon his face, and knew 
how to make more fun than any other boy ia 
town. Alanson dearly loved play, and sorry 
was he when the school bell rung, and he wai 
obliged to put away his play-things, and take 
his seat in the school-room. Could you see 
his books you would know he did not love 
study, for the leaves were torn, the coraen 
doubled down, and they were very &r from 
being clean. Oh ! how ashamed be was one 
day when his minister came in, and took up 
his Geography, and said to his mother,— 
^* Madame, I hope this does not belong to 
your son, for I am sure it cannot belcmg to a 
studious scholar." Mortified as he was, he 
could not escape from the room — so he sat 
still until he heard his mother confess that he 
was the owner of the book, and then he saw 
a tear tremble in her eye. 

** I will not grieve my dear mother thus," 
thought he to himself. ^ I will study hard to 
please her." But the next day he fbi^t hit; 
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wise reflolntion, and his instructor reproved 
him for neglecting to learn his lessons. Day 
after day, month afler month, year after year 
stole away, and almost before he thought of 
it, he was a man, and too old to go to school. 
He now began to look around for employ- 
ment; for he knew the little property his 
mother had, had been much diminished by 
his expenses at school. 

" I will be a shop-keeper," said he, and so 
aettve and intelligent was his appearance that 
he soon found a place to enter upon that bu- 
nness. For several days he went on quite 
well, but one evening as he was about to shut 
the shop, his master desired him to assist in 
casting up a long line of figures, and in closing 
the accounts for the day. His ignorance now 
appeared, and the next morning he was dis- 
missed. 

" What shall I do now ? " said he. " I can- 
not be a minister, a doctor, a lawyer, or a 
schoolmaster, and yet I wish to be a gentle- 
man. I will get an office in a bank." But 
here he found he was worse off than before. 
*^ Well," said he, as he descended the steps 
of the fourth bank at which he had called, " I 
will see what I can do by building houses to 
sell or to let I need not labor at present 
Money is necessary to begin with, and I will 
borrow a few thousands, which I can easily 
repay when I sell my first house." 

Accordingly he applied to a number of 
rich men for money to be loaned to him on 
interest, but they, knowing his ignorance, did 
not choose to trust him. He tried several 
other kinds of business, but was equally un- 
successful in all; and at last he exclaimed 
in the bitterness of his disappointment, " Oh ! 
what shall I do ? — I cannot now learn a trade. 
I am too old. Has it come to this, that I 
must be a day laborer ? " 

Suddenly it occurred to him that he could 
be a farmer, and away he went into the coun- 
try to get him a farm. Finding one which 
promised a rich harvest, he hired it, and sent 
for his mother to come and conduct the affairs 
of his household. Things went on happily, 
though not properly, for a year, and then his 
bills were to be paid, and for want of timely 



calculation, he was unable to meet them. 
His creditors were displeased, and immedi- 
ately sent him away to jail. Here he had 
time for reflection. *< Alas," said he, *^ had I 
followed the advice of my mother and teach- 
ers, nay, of my own conscience, I should 
never have been brought to this place. I 
neglected my studies, and now am reaping 
the fruit of my own folly." 

Some of his mother's friends, at her request, 
paid his debts and released him from jail, but 
he never could find any employment that 
was suited to his small degree of knowledge, 
except that of a day laborer ; and now you 
may often see him sawing wood for people 
who made better use of their time when they 
went to school. I hope none of you, schol- 
ars, will do as Alanson did. Alwayi ham 
your lesson well before you are coiled to recite* 



Mbntal Condition of the Horse. — 
In a very interesting essay on ^ Body and 
Mind," in the last number of the Edinburg 
Review^ it is stated that many of the mental 
conditions of the human being are also ob- 
servable in some of the lower animals. They 
sleep, they dream, they become insane. They 
have variations in temper. The horse will 
weep like his master, and the big tears course 
as rapidly down his cheeks, from grief or 
pain. In the disease rabies^ the mental char- 
acter of the horse is wonderfully changed. 
If, before the disease, he was good-tempered 
and attached to his groom, he will recogniase 
his former friend, and seek his caresses dur- 
ing the intervals between the paroxysms of 
fury, and he will press his head against his 
bosom, and with a piteous look gaze upon 
him, as if beseeching relief from the dreadful 
malady. Yet in an instant his whole con- 
duct will change into furious madness and 
singular treachery. He labors under an in- 
tense feeling to destroy ; and there appears 
to be a desire for mischief for its own sake. 



A BAD book may exert an effect on char- 
acter a thousand-fold more pernicious than 
evil companions. 
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[For the R. I. SchoolmMter.] 
The Teaoher'B MiBsion. 

BT AXXIX XLI2ABRH. 

'Tls thine to lead the youthfal mind 

In wisdom's pleasant ways, 
And o'er the bright hopes there enshrined, 

To scatter fairest rays. 

'Tis thine to tell of learning's might, 

Virtne and honor too, 
That ever makes the path of right 

Seem fedrer to the view. 

The rose leaf falls, and withering, fades 
Before the wind's light breath; 

The oak within the forest shades 
Its tall head bows in death; 

Empires in might and grandeur rise. 

Then pass fVom earth away; 
And e'en the stars that gem the skies, 

Shall yell each distant ray ; 



»t 



But from the " harp of thousand strings. 
Time ne'er will music sever; 

And he who on the key-note rings. 
Vibrates a strain forever. 

Eternity alone can tell 
How sweet that strain will be, 

Then guard the heart, oh, guard it well, 
A solemn trust to thee. 



Perchance by some kind friendly word, 

A wave of feeling strong, 
That fVom its fount has ne'er been stirred. 

Will onward sweep along, 

And water with its dewy tears 

The arid desert there. 
And soon new life and joy appears, 

And flowers are blooming fair. 



>» 



may 



The simple words " I love you, 

A youthfal spirit bind. 
And on his heart thy name, a ray 

Of light shall be enshrined. 



Hold then thy sacred trust with care. 
Call forth thy hidden powers. 

For 0, thou bind'st a garland fair 
Of earth's immortal flowers. 



[For Um R. I. SehMrimMtar.] 

Nbw York, Dec. 25, 1856. 
Mb. Ebitos : 

Knowing you to be fully identified intli tbe 
interest of school and teacher, and glad to 
hear of the success of a Rhode Island teacher, 
whether now engaged in the work of instmct- 
ing in the State, or removed to some other, to 
occupy a larger field of educational nsefol- 
ness, I will venture a short note to remind 
you of our old friend Geo. B. Cook, Esctt 
now the successful Superintendent of Pnblie 
Schools in the city of Schenectady, N. Y. 

Mr. Cook left Rhode Island a few yean 
since, by invitation of the city of Uartibrd to 
become the teacher of one of the grammar 
schools — a place he filled with much credit to 
himself, and satisfaction to his patrons, until 
some year since, he was invited and accepted 
his present situation. He has entirely re- 
modeled and re-graded the schools, and I 
cannot state the result better than to use ii^ 
words of Hon. V. M. Bice, the most excel- 
lent State Superintendent, who said be 
" knew of no better schools." As I entered 
the office of Mr. Cook, he with his asnal po- 
liteness and courtesy invited me to look into 
the several departments in the building, nmn- 
ing some two thousand pupils. As we hap- 
pened to be near the highest department, 
there we made our beginning, and as we found 
superior teachers in the room, you can judge 
of the condition of the school. Leaving this 
room we passed through eight others, con- 
taining as many intermediate grades of schoc^ 
in fine order, rooms clean, children neatly 
dressed, studious and respectful in their hab* 
its. We finally found ourselves standing in 
the tenth room and grade or Primary school^ 
and a better appearing school I never saw* 
The order would have done credit to any 
high school during my stay in the achool- 
room. The little fellows seemed to take 
pleasure in doing, in regard to stillness, what 
is sometimes acquired in the school-room by 
fretting, frowning, and flo^ng. 



The distinction between talent and genius 
is definite. Talent combines and uses ; genius 
combines and create;;.** 



As GOLD which he cannot spend will make 
no man rich, so knowledge which he cann 
apply will make no man wise. 
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Public Schools Savannah. 



Savannah has within her limits two ^* Pub- 
lic Schools/' of which any city might be 
proud. We had yesterday the satisfaction of 
visiting both while they were in session, and 
very high satisfaction it was. The good man- 
ners, orderly deportment, and respectful 
bearing of the pupils, male and female, con- 
stitute the highest testimony in behalf of their 
management. 

Our first visit was to the *' Massie School," 
a handsome building lately erected at the cor- 
nor of Gordon and Abercorn streets. The 
cost of the structure with its furniture, pav- 
ing, &c., may have been about $12,000, paid 
out of the Massie fund, a bequest of a gen- 
tleman of that name to the city for educa- 
tional purposes. 

The school went into operation on the 15th 
of October last, under the charge of Mr. 
Slallon, as Principal, assisted by Miss Mason, 
Mrs. Gamwell, Miss Cubbedge, and Miss 
Butler. It has accommodations for two hun- 
dred and eighty pupils, and already numbers 
two hundred and twenty. At the commence- 
ment of the second quarter, the first of Janu- 
ary, it will doubtless receive its full comple- 
ment Two-thirds of the pupils receive 
tuition free of charge — the remaining one- 
third paying at the rate of five and six dollars 
per quarter. 

The pupils are composed of boys and girls 
in nearly equal numbers. Though sitting in 
the same room and reciting in the same class- 
es — thus exercising an important restraining 
and stimulating infiuence upon each other-^ 
there Is at no time any communication be- 
tween the two sexes. They make their en- 
trances and exits by diiferent doors, have 
separate play-grouiMls, and are indeed never 
thrown togetlier except under the immediate 
eye of the teacher when reciting their lessons. 
This arrangement is one of the most admira- 
ble features of the organization of the school. 

For admission, pupils are required to be 
able to read. [This was a necessary limita- 
tion, yet it forcibly suggests the importance 
of early provi;>iou by the city for Primary 

40 



schools.] Instruction is given in the various 
branches of an English education, including 
Natural Philosophy and Mathematics, Draw- 
ing, Latin and French. [The latter at the 
cost of the pupil.] Last, though not least — 
for no school ought to be without it — ^instruc- 
tion is given in vocal music. The course will 
probably be extended as the pupils advance. 

Five hours daily (with the exception of 
Saturdays and Sundays) are devoted to the 
school-room — from 9 A. M. until 2 P. M. 

It has been our fortune to know, intimate- 
ly, for years the Principal of the Massie 
School, and to be acquainted with his system 
of school management. Thus prepared to 
speak, we have no hesitation in expressing 
the opinion that had the Commissioners ran- 
sacked the Union, they could not have found 
a gentleman better suited to the post. His 
assistants too, are doubtless laborious and 
faithful. It is very rare that corporal pun- 
ishment is administered in any form, yet a 
more quiet and orderly collection of children 
we never saw. 

The annual expense of the Massio School 
is estimated at $3,500. Of this $1,500 may 
be expected from tuition fees. The remain- 
der will be a charge upon the finances of the 
city. 

Much that has been said of " Massie School'* 
applies to the "Public School," situated at 
the corner of Barnard and Tavlor streets. 
The latter building was constructed at the 
expense of the accumulated School Fund of 
Chatham County. Of that fund sufficient 
remains, when its proceeds are united with 
the tuition fees of the paying pupils, to sup- 
port the school. It was organized early in 
1854. It was a favorite enterprise with the 
Rev. J. P. Tustin, while a resident of Sa- 
vannah, and it is perhaps not too much to say 
that but for his peisistent efforts it would 
never have been projected and urged on to 
its successful consummation. 

The school is now under the charge of Mr. 
W. H. Baker, (a gentleman singularly well 
fitted tor the place) assisted by Miss Frisbie 
and Miss Godfrey — both excellent teachers. 
The pupils, male and female, are one hundred 



[From the MIcbigAn Jonrnal of Kdncation.] 
Be Patient with the Little Ones. 



[From Dr. Doran'ii " Monuishg Retired tr^m Borinen.**) 
The Kins and His BelL 
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and fifty in number, and these are not ail who send forth a philosopher, and not a silly pe- 
have sought admission. It is to be regr«>tted|dant into the world. 

that the school has not ampler acoommoda- . Bear patiently the childish bumors of tbcae 
tions. An etdarjiiment ot the building to little ones. They are but the untutored 
somethintr like the capacity of the Massie ; pieadin<;s of the young spirit for care and 
School is a work for the future. | cultivation. Irritated into strength, and hard- 

Both thest) schools are under the general' ened into habits, they will haunt the whole of 
control and 8upervi<k)rship of the School Com- life like fiends of despair, and make thj little 
niissioners, Mhj. Porti'r, John Stoddard, Esq.,; ones curse the day they were born ; but cor- 
and Solomon Cohen, Ksq., and (we bt*lieve,) ' rected kindly and patiently, they become the 
one or two others. To them, for their disin- i elements of happiness and usefulness. Pa»- 
terested serviies in this great work, our com-sions are but fires that mav either scorch us 
munity owes a lasting debt of gratitude. with their uncontrolled fury, or may yield ns 

a genial and needful warmth. 

Bless your little ones with a patient care of 
their childhood, and they will certainly con- 
secrate the »\ory and grace of their manhood 

Be patient with fhH little ones. Letn^ith-i'* >°"'" '*'"''"*-''- '^°'' '" *^" '^'«"' *' 
er their glow undersrat.ding nor their o^.^a-'*'^' "^ • P*""""*! WeMedne»; it> ripened 

sional pcrtness offen.l you. or provoke the *™" ""* ^""^ y"" * perpetual jo,-. 
sharp reproof. llemcml)er the world is r.ew 
to them, and they have no slight task to grasp 
with their unripened intellects the mass of 
f icts and truths that crowd upon their atten- 
tion. You are grown to maturity and strength There is a story told of an anonymous 
through years of experience, and it ill be- 1 King, the moral of which may be well ap- 
comes you to fret at the little child that failj*ipli«<l by all sovereigns. The old monarch, 
to keep pace with )our thought. Teach him when dying, called his son to him, put in his 
patiently, as (iod tearhes \on, '*line upon hand the sceptre, and then. asked him if he 
line, prerept upon prerept ; here a little andk'ou^tl take advice as easily as he had taken 
there a little." Cheer him on in this conflict ■ from his father the symbol ol authority. The 
of mind ; in after years his ripe, rich thought '}'0"»^g ^t?*'', grasping the sceptre tightly, and 
sli(tll rise up and call you blessed. , hinting at the excellence of brevity in coun- 

Bide patiently the endless questionings ofl»*il ^^ ^^'^ ^ »n wit, said, under the circum- 
your children. Do not rouffhlv crush the. stances, ** he could." 

springing Spirit of free inquiry, with an im- ** J^ will be as brief as my breath," answered 
pitient Hord or frown, nor attempt, on the the abdicating monarch, "and that is short 
contrary, a long and instructive reply to every *?uough. You look upon the world, boy, as a 
sli^lit and casual question. Seek rather to l^^use of pleasure ; now, hear better from me. 
deepen their curiosity. Convert, if possible, I ^^o^* ^^y J^d, tumbles in jwilfulls, and good 
the careless (piestion into a profound and earn- '"^*k is only distilled in drops." 
eat inquiry; and aim rather to direct and] The son looked down at his now silent sire, 
aid, than to answer the inquiry. Let your *"d found he was dead. The new King 
reply send the litt'e questioner forth, not so, ^'omnianded a splendid funeral, and arranged 
much proud of what he has learned, as anxious ^ grand hunting party for the day ai'ter. He 
to know more. H.ippy you, if in giving your! ^^^ghed at the paternal simile, and to publish 
child the molecul/e of truth he asks for, you.Jts weakness and his own felicity, he caused to 
can whet his curiosity with a glimpse of the, ^® j)laced above his palace a large silver- 
mountain of trpth lying beyond ; so wilt thou ' ^i^^^ bell; a rope passed from it to each 
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ix)om which he occupied. " I will ring it." 
said he, "whenever I will feel thoroughly 
bappy. I have no doubt that I shall weary 
my own arm and dvafen my people's ears." 

For a whole month the bell was silent. ** I 
have had my hand on the rope," said the 
King, ** fifty times, but felt that i was hardly 
happy enough to proclaim it to my people ; 
but we have got over our first difficulties, and 
to-morrow — " 

On the morrow, as he was boasting of the 
fidelity and friendship of one of his Ministers, 
be learned that his friend and servant was in 
the habit of betraying the contents of his pri- 
vate despatches to a neighboring potentate, 
from whom the traitor received stars and 
crosses in return. The King sighed, " We 
shall not toll the bell, then, to-day ; but as- 
suredly to-morrow." 

In the morning he rode ovor to the house 
of the mistress of his heart. " There," he 
remarked to himself, as he went along in that 
pace which used to be observed by the pil- 
grims to Canterbury, and which in England 
has taken its name from the first two syllable:^ 
of the city's name, — " there I have never 
found disappointment." What he did find 
he never told ; but on his return to the palace, 
when his groom 6t' the chaml>ers looked in- 
terrogatively between him and the bell-rope, 
the monarch simply twisted the end of the 
latter into a noose, and angrily muttered as 
he flung it down again, " Would to heaven 
that they were both hanging from it together ! 

On the following day he philosophically re 
viewed his case. ** I have been unreasonable, 
he said ; " why should 1 grieve because I 
have been betrayed by a knave, and jilted 
by a girl with golden hair ? I have wide do- 
minions, a full treasury, a mighty army, 
laughing vineyards, verdant meadows, a peo- 
ple who pay taxes as if they loved them, and 
God's free air to breathe in. 1 may be happy 
yet," added he, advancing to the window, — 
^ nay, I am ! " and he reached bis hand to 
the rope. He was on the very point of ring- 
ing at it with good-will, when he saw a sight 
without, and heard a noise within,, whichmade 
him pause. 



» 
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A messenger was at his feet. " Oh, Sire ! '» 
exclaimfd the bring^r of bad tidings, *^ thou 
seest the dust, the fires, and the gleam of 
arms without, 'i'he foe has broken in upon 
the land, and terror is before and devastation 
behind him ' " 

** Now, a curse upon kingi^hip, that brings 

a wretched monarch evi's like these! " cried 

the King who wnntt-d to be happy. The 

courier hinted something about the miseries 

of the people. *' By that Lady of Hate, 

I whose church is in Brittanv," cried the 

I Prince, " thou art right ! 1 thought to pull 

I lustily at the bell, but I wilt as lustily pull at 

jmy s^ord in the sheath, ai'd see if thc.re Iw 

not virtue in that. 1 low came in the foe and 

1 who commands them ? " 

I The answer to this double query told him 
(hat the enemy could not have entered had 

, not his desputchi'S been betrayed to the inva- 

ifler; and that the van of the army was under 
the command of a prince, whose name was no 

, sooner uttered to the Kina[ than the latter 
turned red with fury, and exclaimed, " He ! — 
then I shall ring the bell yet. I will have his 
lite, and the lady — " 

I He said no more, but went out, fought like 
I a man, cleared the land of the toe, hung the 
j traitor with all his orders on him, maimed the 
{young leader of the hostile vanguard past 
sympathy from Cupid, and returned to his 
capital in triumph. He had so much to em- 
ploy him after his return, so much to accom- 
plish for the restoration of the fortunes of his 
people, so much to meditate for future accom- 
plishment, that when at night he lay down 
upon his couch, weariness upon his brow, but 
a shade of honest joy upon his cheek, he had 
fairly forgotton the silver bell in his turret, 
and the ropes which depended from it. And 
J5ohe grew grey and infirm, never turning 
.from his work till the Inevitable Angel looked 
j smilingly in his face, and began to beckon 
him away. 

j He was sitting upright in his uneasy chair, 
pale as death, but still at his ministry, till his 
eves grew d m, h s head sank on his breast, 
and there was, without, a sound of wailing. 
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" What voices are those ? " asked he softly ; 
" what is there yet for me to do ? ** 

fits Chancellor stooped over him as he now 
lay on a couch, and whispered, ** Oar father 
is departing from among us, and his children 
are at the threshhold in tears." 

*^ Let them in ! let them come in ! " hoarse- 
ly cried the King. **God! do they really 
love me ? '* 

*^ If there were a life to be purchased here, 
O worthy Sire, they would purchase thine 
with their blood/' The crowd streamed si- 
lently in, to look once more upon the good 
old King, and to mourn at his departure. He 
stretched his hand towards them, and asked, 
" Have I won your love, children ? have I 
won your love ? '* One universal affirmative 
reply, given from the heart, though given 
with soft; expression, seemed to bestow on the 
dying monarch now life. He raised himself 
on the couch, looked like an inspired saint, 
and tried to speak, but failed in the attempt. 
None the less happy, he looked up to God, 
glanced to the turrit where hung the bell, ex- 
tended his hand to the rope, gave one pull, 
and died, with a smile on his lips, as he rung 
his own knell. 



One of the finest passages in Richelieu is 
the following : 

Richelieu — Young man, be blithe : for, note 
me, from the hour 1 grasp that packet, think 
that your guardian star rains down fortune on 
you. 

Franciico — If I fail ? 

Richelieu — Fail! fail! in the bright lexicon 
of youth, which &te reserves for a most glo- 
rious manhood, there is no such word as fail 1 

Why should a young man fail ? If he be 
honest, if he be honorable, if he be ardent, if 
he be energetic, if he be gifted with mental 
power, if he be right in soul and strength, he 
should never fail^ and if any alluring tempta- 
tion whisper in his ear words that make him 
turn aside, let him revert to that bright lexi- 
con and never fail ! 



Bowing ceremonies, formal compliments 
and ttiflfciTiiities, do not pasii for politeness. 



Grains of Oold. 

Far away there glide along 

Streams with ceaseless miinnuring song. 

Glistening, as ocean-ward they run. 

Their golden ne^work in the sun. 

For, from secret caves of earth. 

In the mountains of their birth 

Golden sand they bear away : 

And I dreamed the other day 

That each atom was endowed 

With a Toice distinct and load, 

That they sung as on they roU'd 

Of the future fate of Gold. 

Thus sang one : ** 1 shall be seen 

In the crown of some great queen, 

And shall sometimes condescend 

To the shouting crowd to bend. 

Yet the circlet's leaden weight. 

In the midst of pomp and state. 

Shall, with an incessant pain. 

Press npon the wearer's brain. 

Prisoned in its golden cage. 

The brow shall furrowed seem with age. 

Sang another: "I shall gleam 

In a bracelet's dazzling beam; 

And its form shall be spray, 

Roses set with rubies gay; 

And the bracelet's golden twiat 

Shall encircle beauty's wrist. 

While, beneath her pulse shall measure 

Seconds of a life of pleasure." 

Sang another : " I shall shine 
In a slender golden twine; 
And a woman thin and spare. 
Shall embroider flowers fair 
In a costly robe of state. 
Yet that woman, desolate 
Has not seen a blossom wild 
Since she was a prattling child; 
But wifh little pay or praise. 
She has measured out the days 
Of her life, so cheaply sold, 
With the slender threads of gold. 



»r 
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Sang another : " I shall aid — 
In the pummel of a blade, 
Wielded by some valiant knight — 
To win the well-contested fight; 
Nor rest until the weapon's hlit 
Blushes with blood of foeman spilt.' 

Sang another : " In the cose 
Of a watch shall be my place. 
And its voice- shall whisper low 
Of the minutes as they go 
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In the portly sheriff's hand 
Scanning the hour with moisten'd eye, 

I shall time his load command : 
* Bring the falon forth '—to die I 
For the culprit's time is told 
By the sheriff's watch of gold.' 



>f 



Sang another: "I shall shine 
In the wedding-ring; the sign 
That shall bind two hearts together, 
To be fondly hnked forever.' 



f> 



Sang another: " I shall rest 
On an aching human breast 
In a locket : and below 
A single silky auburn tress 
Shall a life-tide ebb and flow, 
Of a heart dead to happiness. 



»» 



Sang another: "They will mould 
Me into a coin of gold, 
Bartered oft for happiness. 
Bartered oft for deep distress. 
Buying joy and buying grief, 
Surely money is the chief 
Of the uses manifold 
That mankind can make of gold." 

Sang the last one : " As a pen 
In the hands of migh^ men 
I shall rouse the world to wonder. 
Keen as llghtnmg, loud as thunder, 
If the sword can win and keep 
Tis the pen can rouse fVom sleep 
Dormant spiiits of a nation 
To freedom and emancipation. 

Emblem of pomp, of pledges broken; 
Trinket, sword or marriage token. 
Ye are metal vainly spent 
Beside the pen omnipotent! 



»» 



IFrom Sp«cial Report on Tmancy and Absence ] 
I Influenoe of Public Sohools. 

BY aOBBET ALLTH, OOXIflSSIOim Of PVBUO SCHOOLS, a. I. 

There is no agency better calculated to 
make men and women of energy and spirit 
than a large school, suitably instructed and 



and bravery which they could no where else 
acquire ; and tbey will be elevated to a sense 
of their own equality with all around them, 
to a dignity and ambition which they cannot 
gain in the sole company of their elders and 
superiors. 

Sometimes much is said against school 
manners, as though these must necessarily be 
rude, coarse and vulgar, making stiff and 
formal imitations of old men and women out 
of boys and girls. It cannot be denied that 
this is sometimes done, but not oftener in our 
public schools and in larger ones than in 
small schools and in private ones. And the 
manners and habits of the scholars in any 
school will depend chiefly upon the teachers 
and the public sentiment of the community. 
If the society is refined, or has several active 
persons in its midst who are refined, and if 
the teacher is conscientious and intelligent as 
well as possessed of good manners and re- 
fined sensibilities there will be a refining in- 
fluence thoroughly permeating and organizing 
even the largest school into the best school 
of true politeness at once refined and full of 
enterprise. 

But the most profitable influence of large 
public schools, where there is a sufficiency of 
good teachers, is in blending the community 
into one kindred. Here the children of the 
rich and the children of the poor meet to- 
gether, and each class exerts a good influence 
upon the other. The higher class will learn 
to know and respect and to admire those of 
the other, and the lower class will be raised 
in manners and refinement, and will become 
ambitious and improve their condition. Tbey 
will learn more of neatness, more of skill, 
and will be elevated in their own ideas of 
what they can. do and will also be stimulated 
to attempt more than they otherwise would 
have done. Thus the lower half of the corn- 



disciplined, by a proper number of competent 

and enterprising teachers. By bringing thejmunity will every day be feeling the expan- 



children into contact with a large number of 
their own age, they will be compelled to 
throw oflf much of that unpleasant fearfulness 
which sensitive children are apt to feel in 
presence of grown people ; they will be put 
in the way of contracting habits of manliness 



sive force and power of higher thoughts, and 
will of course do far more to make the nation 
intelligent and prosperous, while no one will 
sufier in the least by their attempts to elevate 
themselves. It seems clear that our experi- 
ment of bringing all the children together iu 
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schools has already done much in the direc- 
tion indicated. Our people are specially 
noted for this enterprise and for this common 
desire to improve their children, and we seem 
now almost willing to denounce a man who 
dies in the same or in a lower condition than 
that in which he was bom. He must — such 
is the current idea — raise himself and his 
family, and leave them richer, more refined, 
more influential, than when he began life, his 
family were. This is the effect of sending 
our children to public schools to be educated 
rather than of educating them at home, or in 
very small private schools. 

Perhaps no people on the globe can so uni- 
versally read and write, as those of Iceland ; 
and there is but a single school on the island. 
All children are taught at home, and well 
taught in all the elements of knowledge. 
But there is a great lack among them of that 
enterprise and invention which educating 
children together always produces. While, 
therefore, home education is excellent, the 
child suffers a loss who is confined to it ; and 
the community suffers a still greater loss. 
On the contrary, it must not be forgotften,- 
that the child who receives no home ediKa- 
tion, or home encouragement in his school 
work and duties, is still more the sufferer, 
and still more to be compassionated. 



[From tho American Messenger.] 
The Dew. 

" Mamma," said little Isabel, 

" While I am fast asleep, 
The pretty grass and lovely flowers 

Do nothing else but weep; 

For every morning when I wake, 
The glistening tear-drops lie 

Upon each tiny blade of grass, 
And in each flower's eye. 

" I wonder why the grass and flowers 

At night become so sad; 
For early through their tears they smile, 

And seem all day so glad. 

Perhaps *t is when the sun goes down, 
They fear the gathering shade, 

And THAT in \Yhy they ciy at night, 
Bef anse tliev are afraid. 



Mamma, if I should go and tell 

The pretty grass and flowers 
About God's watchful love and caxe 

Through the dark midnight hoars, 

I think they would no longer fear. 

But cease at night to weep ; 
And then perhaps they'd bow their heads,- 

And gently go to sleep." 



« 



What seemeth tears to you my child. 

Is the refreshing dew 
Our heavenly Father scndeth down 

Each morn and evening new. 

The glittering drops of pearly dew 
Are to tbo grass aind flowers, 

What slumber tlnoi^h the silent night 
Is to this life of ours. 

Thus God remembers all the works 

That he in love hath made ; 
O'er all his watchfulness and care 

Are night and day displayed." 



Being Offended. — You may see mncfa 
every day that will be likely to offend yon- 
Perhaps a cherished associate may treat yon 
unkindly in the company of others, or per- 
haps he may speak behind your back some 
things which he would avoid saying in your 
presence. Would you not be likely to get 
angry on such an occasion ? But it would 
be more noble to manifest a disposition of 
kindness towards the offender ? If you con- 
tinually yield to the impulses of the momeDt, 
It will be a source of much sorrow. Beddes, 
you will be no gainer thereby. It will serve 
to flatter your temper and weaken yoar 
judgment. You will in a measure lose your 
influence and diminish the ma.stery over your 
mind, and waste your precious time. If yoo 
have an irritable disposition, you will be like- 
ly to take offence at every thing, and in this 
way you will lose many friends who would 
otherwise be of essential service to you. — 
Youth*s Monitor. 



Not only are reason and conscience en- 
feebled by an exclusive passion for fictitiooa 
reading, but the whole nature becomes as a 
city whose walls are broken down, open to 
every incursion of wild and delusive fancie*. 
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[Vrom Special Report on Tmancjr and Absence.] 
iEiXoellenoy of a Knowledge of Beading. 

BT SOBBRI ALLTK, OOlOinSIOirBB Of PUPUO SCBOOIB, R. !• 

We justly pity the child who, by disease, 
18 suddenly and irrevocably deprived of sight 
or hearing ; to whom henceforth all knowl- 
edge, and just appreciation of the world of 
beautiful sights and glorious spectacles is 
forever a dull leaden blank ; or to whom all I 
the sweet-vo^Pl melodies and divine harmo- 
nies of silver-toned friendship and love, and 
all the soul-entrancing delights of music and 
8ong, are hushed and stilled into one unvary- 
ing silence. Yet how much more is he to be 
pitied, to whom the diviner beauties of knowl- 
edge and the more glorious splendors of accu- 
mulated science and literature are all a blank 
and a void ? To consign a child to ignorance, 
«nd its consequent mental darkness and moral 
danger, is far worse than to deprive it of sight 
or hearing. Not to teach it to read, is to shut 
it out from i^ the treasures of history and 
science accumulated for thousands of years, 
by all great and good men, and to make him 
<lependent, for all knowledge of past nations 
and ages, on the varying and inconsistent 
whims of driv«Utng tradition ; and for all 
knowledge oCscience, to make him dependent 
on miserable quackery and blear-eyed super- 
stition. It is to tear away from him the golden 
pages of all literature, ancient and modem — 
the accurate record of noble deeds, and the 
inspired conceptions of genius ; and to make 
him completely dependent on the tongue of 
his equally unlnstructed neighbor, for the ac- 
count of all that transpires beyond the nar- 
row circle of his own contracted horizon. It 
is to deprive him of all benefit derivable 
from the labors of the great scholars of all 
time, to close upon him the radiant doors of 
the temple of truth, and instead of allowing 
him to offer .sacrifices on her altars, to appoint 
him his place of worship in a dismal den, 
where he must grope darkly through filth and 
corruption, to pay a degrading homage before 
a shrine of devils. 

What would be the efTcct upon the beauty 
of a starlit evening, if deprived of the rays 
of every glittering orb, whose di^tanrc ij» 



such, that those rays had been compelled to 
travel an hour to reach usV The nearest 
sun that shines upon us at night sent out its 
light for years before its glimmer ever shot 
athwart the gloom of earth ; and the more 
distant ones were centuries in transmitting to 
us their brightness. And if all these were 
suddenly annihilated, a thousand years must 
roll away, before their latest rays would cease 
to cheer us. But when the last ray was 
spent, wliat a hideous night, what a sky of 
blackness, would seem to fall upon us ! What 
a roof of pitch would shut us in as soon as 
the blazing sun had sunk behind the western 
hills! How would the mariner upon the 
tempest-torn ocean correct bis reckonings ? 
How would the accurate measurer of time 
verify his observations? How would the 
surveyor of land keep to his reliable and un- 
alterable lines ? What positive proof could 
they have at any time as to the correctness of 
any of their calculations, if only the sun, the 
moon and planets, oscillating like pendulums 
in the heavens, were alternately seen to ap- 
pear and disappear in the solitude of the 
waste and desolate universe ? 

Far worse, however, is that night, which 
falls on a city that shuts up from its people, all 
the intellectual light that sprang up ages ago, 
in the minds of seers and sages, and has been 
travelling through a hundred generations to 
reach the present A single mind unable to 
read, and therefore deprived of all sach aids, 
as long gone-by times have accumulated for 
him, must shudder under a mental gloom 
compared with which, midnight would be 
day ; and ({uail before a moral darkness, that 
nothing, save the countenance of the Holy 
One, can alleviate. For him — save that of 
tradition — no light, distant and immutable, 
high above all varying whims and customs, 
shines to be his safe guide. He is emphati- 
cally the creature of a day, and his knowl- 
edge is of the T recent hour alone. 

But to him who can read well, other worlds, 
and ages are open and radiant with light. 
Men of all time come and instruct him. The 
intellectual treasures of nations cast them- 
selves into his lap. The beautifnl "ihoughts 
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and visions of all climes robe themselves in 
diviner glorj to do him homage. A thousand 
minds — the goodliest of his own generation — 
are bufulj at work to please and instruct him. 
The printing-press — so like the Prophet's 
vision of the wheels filled with eyes, in which 
was the spirit of the living creatures — brings 
to him dsdly the knowledge of all cotempora- 
neous things. The lightnings of heaven, too, 
run in their circuit throughout the earth and 
gather instruction for him. He lives in a 
better land, and finds a new heaven and a 
new earth, everywhere coming down from 
the skies to bless him. Everything rare and 
good belongs to him, and ministers to his de- 
light Air and water, earth and sky are his 
companions and playfellows, his kinsfolk and 
brothers. All things are to him servants, 
good and true, kind and benevolent, and min- 
ister to his wants and comforts, as do the an- 
gels to in&nt innocence. 



An Admirer of Grammar. — There is 
an individual in Quincy^Market, doing busi- 
ness, who is down on customers who don't 
speak proper. 

" What's eggs this morning ? " says a cus- 
tomer. 

" Efjgs^ of course," says the dealer. 

" I mean — how do they go ? " 

41 Go V— where ? " 

" Sho — ! " says the customer, getting up 
his fury, ** what for eggs ? " 

"Money, money, sir, or good endorsed 
credit ! " says the dealer. 

" Don't you understand the English lan- 
guage, sir? " says the customer. 

" Not as you mix it and mangle it, I don't," 
responded the egg merchant. 

" What — is — the — price — per — dozen— for 
— your — eggs ? " 

"Ah! now you talk," says the dealer. 
" Sixteen cents per dozen is the price, sir ! " 
They traded. 



The man of few books, if they be well 
chosen and well read ; is the master of many 
thoughts. 



[From SpeoUl Report on Traaiicj and AImcdw ] 

ByUs of Absence from Bchool and Irrecslar 
Attendance upon them. 

BT aOBKKT ALLTV, C0KICIB8I09n OF PVBUC SGBOOU, ». L 

There are two views that we may take of 
our public schools. They may be considered 
as so many workshops belonging to the body 
politic — where teachers and pupils may be 
regarded as workmen eraplo;u|| by the Com- 
monwealth, to labor togethe^kr the accom- 
plishment of a specific work. This work is 
the same that engaged the thoughts and labors 
of Bacon and Newton, the increase of science 
and knowledge, and consequently the increase 
of the productiveness of human indostnr. 
The work in the school-room — even that per- 
formed by the teacher — is not altogether for 
the child or for the parent — ^it is for the good 
of society. It is to aid in making Tnen — ^to 
enlarge the capacity of each child for knowl- 
edge, and consequently to make bim nx>re 
valuable to his fellows— to whet his appetite 
for truth, to sharpen his powers of observi- 
tion, to strengthen his mind, and thus to pre- 
pare him to do more for his family, his nation, 
his race, than he otherwise could have done, 
without this work bestowed upon him by 
teachers and class-mates in the schod-room. 
This is for the societj'. Every teacher and 
every pcholar in the common school is, then- 
fore, a laborer for the accumulation of na- 
tional wealth and strength ; and hence the 
nation is directly and pecuniarily interested, 

that all its wotkmen should be continuouslv 

• 

and profitably employed, during the entire 
time of their engagement. And the State 
pays these workmen in its employ — the teach- 
ers in money — the children, not in golden 
treasures that perish with the using, but in 
wisdom so much better than rubies, that '* she 
is the tree of life to them that lay hold on 
her." Thus the children, "due at the nchools," 
and enrolled upon the registers, do owe ser- 
vice to the State ; and ought not to be abeent 
from their post, only for such excuses as wonld 
be valid at the manufactory' or the workshop. 
And has not the State a deep interest in the 
punctual and constant attendance at its in- 
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tellectoal workshops of every child in its ^ with which we manage those great manufac- 
borders — ^for whose services it offers the high- tones of men and women — those public work- 



eat rewards. 

And have the parents of these children, 
thus taken into the service and pay of the 
State, and thus paid in such precious coin of 
wisdom and virtuous habits, any right to de- 
prive that beneficent employer of one fourth 
of the time, precious alike to the child, the 
parent and the Commonwealth ? What would 
be said of a manufacturing corporation that 
should allow such a waste of the time of paid 
emplbyees ? or what would be said of an em- 
ployee, or of the parent of a child so employed, 
who should insist on his right to squander so 
large a portion of the days for which he was 
expecting and demanding payment? And 
if it were simply thoughtlessness that led the 
employee to this demand, who would make 
any difference in his estimate of the busi- 
ness prudence, that should allow it, or of the 
hon«;sty that demanded it ? 

The manufacturing corporation or the bu- 
siness man, who should, for a single week, 
submit to such a drain of its industry and 
productiveness, would be shunned as already 
far gone in prospective, if not in actual 
bankruptcy. For the loss of time so squan- 
dered, and the loss of material, consequent 
on such irregularities in the laborers, would 
he sunk into insignificance, by the side of its 



shops, where are wrought out and polished, 
the precious stones that are to be the pillars 
of our State in the ages to come ? How does 
it tell for our wise forecast, and prudent hus- 
bandry, in the management of these our best, 
noblest, and most'productive interests, when 
we are compelled to confess, that in the edu- 
cational institutions of State, where we draw 
out and &shion, and weave together the very 
web and woof of all our prosperity, we are 
daily or yearly losing one-fourth of all our 
labor ? £nough of this. It well might make 
our cheeks tingle with shame, and our lips 
pale with anguish, at the thought of our loss, 
and the guilt growing out of our indifference. 
But we as educators, are more apt to look 
upon our common schools, as places where 
are employed competent teachers, as work- 
men, and where our children are sent as, in 
one important sense, so much raw material, 
to be formed, fashioned and sent out a finished 
product, fit for every use and want of society. 
Our daily observed industrial pursuits may 
here also supply instruction for us. Suppose 
a cotton mill, a machine shop, a calico-print- 
ing establishment, or a foundry, to be left en- 
tirely destitute of raw material— or to be so 
irregularly supplied, as to amount to the same 
thins; — for one fourth of the time— what skill 



damaging effects on the industrial habits of i in its management could make the capital 



the whole establishment But the fearful 
tendency to produce indolence, slovenliness, 
disregard of order, and a thousand nameless 
evils, tending directly to deprave the charac- 
ter of the employees, and to deplete the purse 
of the employers, would be still more alarm- 
ing. The almost incalculable pecuniary loss, 
would therefore be trifling, in relation to the 
vicious disregard of honest principle, and the 



thus invested profitable to its owners ? Or 
what stockholder would dare expect or de- 
mand a dividend ? But while this is the ex- 
act case with the raw material sent to our 
schools, we oflen hear complaints that they 
are not profitable, and that children are not 
educated better and more rapidly in them ! 
The wonder is that they accomplish so much 
— and not so little, with such irregular at- 



destruction of virtuous habits, and instead of j tendance, and with so small a proportion ol' 
these, the introduction into every branch of the school population in them. No other in- 



the establishment, of a spirit of demoniac ri- 
valry in laziness and confusion. 

Apply this illustration — so easily under- 
stood by a thrifly community — to our public 
schools, and how does it speak for the wisdom 
and thrift — to say nothing of the honesty — 
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strumentality, it is confidently believed, could, 
with the means employed, have accomplished 
so much to make our whole people eminent 
for intelligence and virtue. 

Once more. Were the iron, from which 
the smitli is to forge an anchor, that shall hold 
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the tropic-freighted ship safe as in a dock, 
when equinoctial tempests mingle sky and 
ocf^an, given to his care for an hour, and then 
capriciously withdrawn ; to be re-given and 
again withdrawn ; first to be heated and ruile- 
ly shaped, then to be cooled, and again heated 
and cooled in irregular suc<'ession ; and finally, 
after having been under his hand but half the 
time really needed to form and test it, were 
at once put to actual strain and service, what 
could we augur for the beauty or the sound- 
ness of his workmanship? Or were the 
hempen fibers which are to be twisted into 
the cable, that shall bind that anchor fastened 
in the ocean's bed, to the bounding vessel on 
the yeasty billows, keeping it secure, as in the 
land-locked harbor, while all the winds of 
heaven conspire in vain to tear away its faith- 
ful grasp — were these hempen fibers given to 
the ropemaker, fresh and in good condition, 
but taken from his hands when half-formed 
into their primitive strands, to be exposed to 
the combined action of sun and wind ard 
storm, and then returned to his care, only, 
however, to be withdrawn and rudely torn 
asunder and recommitted to him again — who 
would expect the perfect cable under such 
circumstances ? Or who would dare risk life 
or property, on the toughness of a hawser so 
made? Yet we expect the school or the 
schoolmaster, in circumstances exactly like 
these, to make each and all of our boys into 
the sheet-anchors and strong cables, that shall 
hold the ship of State firm to her moorings, 
amid the direst storms of anarchy and disas- 
ter. So inconsistent are we. 

A close survey of the evils of abseil teeism 
and irre;!ular attendance may bring us still 
further onward in our search for a remedy. 
These are not solitary evils. They are a 
fountain of bitter waters, not only sending 
out their own streams to poison the land ; but 
turning the waves of every lake or flood in 
which they fall, into a so.urce of malaria to 
taint every breeze that touches them. They 
are the parents of ignorance, which is the 
mother of vices. The dishonesty, the idle- 
ness, and the consequent vice and crime 
which ignorance br^ec^s, are far more likely 



to seem injurious than their more latent cause. 
So prone are we to take for granted, that a 
given etfect is produced by the first previous- 
ly noticed event, that it is often difficult to 
find the true cause of our disasters. Tboi 
for ages the appearance of a comet was con- 
sidered the sure presage of war, disease, or 
revolution. So we may look upon idleness, 
dishonesty, and overt acta of crime, as causes 
of the social evils from which we so severely 
sufier ; when, in truth, if we would look be- 
neath the surface, we should there find a 
common root, from which all these spring — 
the beastly ignorance which everywhere is 
allowed to burrow beneath us. In the old 
fable, sowing dragon's teeth did not more 
surely produce a crop of fratricidal soldiers, 
than does ignorance, allowed to gather her 
gloom and settle in a particular locality, pro- 
duce a generation of unnatural men, ready 
to imbrue their hands in all social vice and 
crime. There can be no doubt that mnch of 
the disease, abounding in particular sections, 
has for its cause ignorance, and the consequent 
neglect of all sanitary laws and precautionsL 
Much of extravagance and consequent bank- 
ruptcy, as well as much of drunkenness and 
lewdness, result, without doubt, from igno- 
rance — hiamable indeed —the guilt of which 
is clearly chargeable, jointly, on the individu- 
al who suffers from it, and the body politic 
that allows and also sufifers from it 

The evil effects of absence of children 
from schools may bo considered under two 
general heads — such as grow out of complete 
and continued absences ; and such as result 
from partial or only occasional absences. 
There are children who never enter school at 
all, whose lives are spent in miserable idle- 
'uess or in tedious labor, who never know 
what it is to enjoy the mental elevation that 
study brings, and who are thus prepared to 
be dupes of all error. And there are others 
who enter the school with a determination on 
their own part, or on that of their parents or 
guardians, to learn a vast amount, but yet 
who, as our tables show, do not attend the 
half of the time during which the school is 
kept 
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Both these classes are receiving damage in 
their own minds and characters, and both are 
likewise inflicting injury on the community, 
and are preparing themselves to be the in- 
struments of infinitely more evil. It must 
not be saidf for it would by no means be true, 
that every one of these children, in both 
classes, will be a serious detriment to social 
prosperity. For circumstances may prevent 
the legitimate result of such a course. And 
yet it i . true that not one of these can be- 
come as useful and beneficial to society, as in 
the same circumstances he would have been, 
had the privileges of a thorough education 
been secured to him. A few words devoted 
to a consideration of the evils sustained b} 
these several classes of children, and by them 
inflicted upon the Commonwealth, may not 
be in vain ; and at the risk of repetition and 
something of tediousness, it is thought best to 
attempt to impress still more deeply upon the 
minds of our people, the vast importance of 
compelling our school population to attend 
strictly to the work of acquiring education, 
while they have opportunity. 

In the first place, it cannot be doubted but 
that an educated man or woman is of far 
more value, in a commercial or business point 
of view, than one who is totally uneducated. 
The Hon. Horace Mann, in his Fiilh Report 
as Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, has collected the opinions of many 
eminent practical business men, on the point 
of the pecuniary value of an education. 
And without a dissenting voice they say that 
a man or woman who knows how to read and 
write well, and who thoroughly understands 
the rudiments of the common branches of 
study, is worth, at least, fifty per cent, more 
than one entirely uneducated, even for the 
lower kinds of handicraft How much more 
diSerence must there then be in the higher 
kinds of labor ? And can a Commonwealth, 
situated in the very midst of eager competi- 
tors in the race of industry and prosperity, 
afford to put its children, or a large propor- 
tion of them, to so great a disadvantage in 
comparison with their neighbors? And can 
it be innocent, if it thus neglects to provide 



;for its own prosperity, while it also provides 
for tlie honor and prosperity of its individual 
citizens V If it would not be legal, and ac- 
■cording to justice, and the principles of our 
'constitution, to take a man's private property 
: for public use« or for public waste, without 
i compensation, is it right to diminish bis privi- 
leges and those of his children ? And if it is 
not right for the State thus to abridge the 
privileges of its citizens and their children, is 
it right and fair for those parents and children 
to abridge the means of securing the State's 
wealth V If the State is bound to look afler 
the interests ot* its people, so far as it can do. 
this without interfering with the right of pri- 
vate judgment, la it any the less the duty of 
the citizen to louk after the interest of the 
State? And that esperially when by sO; 
doing, he also promotes his own individual 
success ? 

The argument here drawn from the consti- 
tutional provision, requiring that private 
property shall not be taken for public use or 
waste, without just compensation, might be 
dwelt upon longer. If we do not make our 
children avail themselves of the means of 
education provided by direct taxation, we not 
only actually squander private property and 
the precious time and opportunities of our 
children without giving the owners compensa- 
tion, but we completely put it out of their 
power to obtain any such compensation. In 
fact we waste that time and throw away those 
privileges which cannot be computed in- 
money, and in comparison with which all the 
treasures of earth are valueless. We hinder 
growth and improvement at the only age 
when growth can be hoped, and at the only 
stage in an inmiortal life when improvement 
is possible. We dry up the springs of happi- 
ness and peace in the soul, and expect the 
streams of usefulness to flow on with an in- 
creasing current In a case like this both the 
parent and the Com'monwealth may be gtulty 
and deserve reprehension. 

Look at this matter of absences from the 
school in another point of view. The early 
years of childhood are entirely worthless for 
any manual occupation, and if a young child 
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is put to hard work very early, it is, by as 
much as it is driven to labor then, so far ren- 
dered unfitted for work at some future day. 
A child may bo made a steady and profitable 
laborer in a cotton mill, or on a farm, at the 
tender age of six. Not producing much to 
be sure, but still producing enough to pay for 



knowledge is the chief business of the yaung. 
They can then learn more easily, they have 
a memory then impressible, their natorei 
easily take on correct habits, and they can 
then set out on their course of learning with- 
out being compelled to unlearn or forget use- 
less facts, or break up bad habits, and impro- 



his board and clothing, and therefore being a per tendencies. 



profitable worker. But a year's hard work 
at this age, so immature in both body and 
mind, every hour's work does take something 
of stamina and activity from the future life — 
making it shorter, weaker, or more inefficient, 
than if childhood had not been overtasked. 

But the tender child cannot earn so much 
in the same length of time as the ma- 
ture man ; and if every year of childhood's 
manual work must be set ofi* against one of 
manhood's, no one will therefore hesitate to 
say that the community which forces its chil- 
dren to work and toil, is a great loser. The 
work of children must therefore be unprofia- 
ble to any community, to a certain extent. 
But where children are employed in work 
they are not generally so unprofitable as 
where they are left to themselves in total 
idleness, and allowed to learn all manner of 
▼ice. To compel children to labor then is an 
injury and a loss to any people, but even this 
is not so damag^g as to allow them to grow 
up in idleness and its consequent demoraliza- 
tion. 

The early years of childhood were not in- 
tended for labor. The indications of Provi- 
dence, by almost invariably shortening the 
lives, or diminishing the physical powers of 
those who have been thus compelled to early 
hard work, seem conclusively to prove this 
grand proposition. And we should by no 
means neglect this warning. But there is one 
thing to which childhood is far better adapted 
than any other part of life, and that is learn- 
ing. The first years of its life— before the 
cares of business and the necessity of provid- 
ing bread for himsef and others, press upon 
him — are best of all adapted to learning 
whatever is useful and pleasing. God has, 
by the inquisitive nature which he has given 
to children, indicated that the acquisition of 



Besides this, their time is comparatiTdy 
worthless for anything else, and if they can 
be furnished with tlie proper amount of air, 
exercise and suitable food, they thrive m 
health and strength all the better for apply- 
ing their tune and attention to the subject of 
learning. It is one of the greatest mistakes of 
the age that study ,as such, is detrimental to the 
bodily health. It is studying too long without 
bodily exercise, and in impure air, or in im- 
proper positions. Give the man or the child as 
fresh air in which to study as the farmer has to 
work in, and the proper exercise of his mind 
and brain will be as invigorating to the body 
itself as is any other proper activity. If the 
man is ever to be fully developed *^body, 
soul and spirit," each of these distinct, though 
mysteriously connected agents or attributes 
of humanity, must be developed by its own 
original and legitimate action. And the 
proper action of any one of the three does 
necessarily tend to produce improvement and 
progress in each of the others. But the dis- 
cussion of this point would lead us astray 
from our present purpose. 

The most profitable labor then for child- 
hood is study — and study not, as has been 
said before, in solitude, but in the company 
and under the stimulus of the example of 
numbers. The parent or guardian who em- 
ploys his offspring or ward in the blessed 
work of study in the public school, does there- 
fore not only put them in a situation most &- 
vorable to the development of health and 
character, but he employs them where they 
will earn more for his profit and their own, 
than they could possibly earn if they were 
employed, even at man's wages, on the fium, 
in the cotton mill, or in the shop. The child 
deprived of the school, therefore, loses money, 
character, prospect, and advantage for life. 
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Bnch as no price paid in gold or gems can 
hay for him ; and the Commonwealth which 
allows this loss, or which does not rigidly 
guard against it, is at once cutting off the 
fountain of its future prosperity and covering 
itself with merited disgrace. 



— necessaiy results of any amount of irregu- 
lar attendance — we must look at the effect 
produced upon those who are not thus absent. 
For in this world we are all so closely con- 
nected one with another, that no one of us 
can sin or neglect duty, or fail to improve, 



But a child permitted to be entirely absent! without inflicting a serious injury on our fel- 
from school not only loses advantages which, I lows. 



if improved, might make him happy and use- 
ful to the society in which he lives ; he con- 
tracts a distaste for application, and learns to 
love ignorance and stupidity. He becomes 
yearly less and less inclined to any intellec- 
tual effort, and more and more ready to be 
made the dupe of the designing, the tool 
of the demagogue, the instrument of fanati- 
cism and discord. And furthermore he is in 
increasihg danger of becoming idle and reck- 
less, and consequently vicious and destruc- 
tive. Having no ability to read and thus to 
beguile his hours of leisure in the pleasing 
task of self instruction, he is likely to be a 
wanderer from his home at nightiall, and 
therefore a fit and easy prey to every selfish 
and criminal propensity of his own nature or 
of his neighbor. 

These are the evils — described in short, 
and imperfectly — of entire absence from 
schools. The evils springing from only par- 
tial absence or from irregular attendance at 
school are in many respects kindred to them. 
But it should be here remarked, that as all 
vices have a tendency to produce results ap^ 
parently greater than we could reasonably 
expect, while virtues strangely seem always 
to produce less striking effects than reason 
would lead us to anticipate, so the evil effects 
of a few absences from school or of small ir^ 
regularities in attendance will of course al- 
ways be greater than their apparent insignifi- 
cance would warrant us to look for. We 
must in this place take an account of the loss 
of time — whether the child is employed in 



If four children from a class of sixteen — 
which is about the ratio of absenteeism among 
those who are enrolled on tlie school registers 
— are absent every day, there is, besides the 
loss of just one-fourth of the teacher*s time, 
and the school expenses, a fearful drawback 
on the industry and progress of the scholars 
who are present Of the twelve present to- 
day, four, that is one-third were absent yes- 
terday, and having not heard that lesson re- 
cited and explained, they are not fitted to 
understand the present lesson. The teacher 
must therefore go over it rapidly to them, and 
this will cause a loss of time to the other 
eight, and being done rapidly will not be fully 
understood by the four absentees. Here then 
are three losses — ^no one of which is incon- 
siderable — the time and strength of the 
teacher — the time and patience of the scholars 
who were punctual — ^and the loss to the ab- 
sentees themselves — resulting from the imper- 
fect understanding of the previous lesson, and 
all these are additional to those enumerated 
above. As this twenty-five per cent is the 
constant ratio of absenteeism, these losses are 
every-day losses, and their amount, in a year, 
is fearful. 

The effect of these is to introduce discour- 
agement into the breast of the faithful and 
courageous teacher, and confusion and loss of 
interest into all the classes and exercises of 
his school. 

Thus it appears that the child, whoever he 
may be, that is enrolled on the register of the 
public school, and then is often absent, not 



work or otherwise — of the disrelish for men- 1 only squanders his own precious time, but 
tal application contracted during that absence, | does actually retard the intellectual progress 
and in consequence of it, and of the fearful ' of the whole school ; and is therefore, in 



proclivity to vice and crime, stimulated, if not 
produced in the absentee's nature by hisneg- 



truth, depriving others of the power to reap 
their full due share of the liberal provision 



lect 9f privilerre?; ; and in addition to all these which the State makes for the education of 
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all its SODS and daughters. And the parent 
or guardian who demands or expects that the 
COTimonwealth shall assist him in the noble 
work of education is, if he allows or com- 
mands this absence, defrauding she child, 
wasting the money of the public treasury, 
and placing obstacles in the way of each of 
his neighbors and their children, to hinder 
them from the full enjoyment of one of their 
natural and just rights. Ought this to be 
submitted to with patience ? Has not the 
body politic a right to demand that these 
causes of hindrance to the profitabls use of 
the treasures devoted to public instruction be 
removed ? There can bo in the mind of any 
far-seeing philanthropist and statesman, no 
question as to this right And as to the duty 
of enforcing it by all suitable means, there 
must be quite as little question. 



[For the R. I. Sehoolmmster.] 
Ix THE Corner, Ist mo, 6th, 1857. 
Dear Schoolmaster: 

At the risk of deliberately consigning this 
sheet of paper to the depths of an editor's 
waste badcet, I venture to scribble enough 
words to occupy five minutes of the time of 
an ordinary reader. As I write from the se- 
clusion of a comer, you will not expect the 
news — the sequel shall determine whether you 
may expect enything new. 

I do, sometimes, emerge from my conceal- 
ment, like the monks of Luther's day, to look 
out upon the world. The City of Roger 
Williams, with its energy and its enterprise, 
is a favorite and oflen a profitable walk in 
which I gather many fragments. 

In the pursuit of these fragments I visited, 
a few weeks ago, one of your evening schools. 
With the general appearance of the school, 
and particularly with the interest in study 
which the pupils seemed to have, any person 
might have been properly pleased. I was, 
myself, not only much pleased, but, from many 
indications, was fully convinced that tbese 
schools are doing a good work. They are, at 
least, cultivating a desire for knowledge, and 
furntshins those whe attend them with some ' 



means of obtaining it Among those who 
were present were two young men, appa- 
rently upwards of twenty years of age, who 
sat before me. They, like most of the pupils, 
had come in afler a day of honorable toil, to 
spend two hours of the evening in study. I no- 
ticed that they were very busily engaged, and 
when the teacher came to them to hear their 
recitation, I saw that the book they had been 
studying was a Child's Primer; the words 
which they spelled were of four or five letters, 
such as boys of six or seven years of age are 
accustomed to spell. When I learned that 
one of them presented himself at the door 
every evening before the time for opening 
school, I needed no argument to prove that 
he, at least, was interested in study. 

In no manner, Afi*. Schoolmaster^ [am 1 di- 
rectly identified with the £vening Scbook, 
but convinced that they are accomplishing 
much good, I, in my comer, would endeavor 
to acknowledge it, and, if poanble, to add to 
the interest already evinced in them. 

.Truly Yours, 

JoHir. 



The Bouroes of the MI—UwI pp L 

Lifl a bucket of water from the Mississippi 
river at New Orleans, and ask yourself the 
question, " From whence it came," — and the 
answer may be, from the sandy deserts of 
New Mexico, from the pine hills of Carolina, 
from the rolling prairies of Nebraska, or from 
the. cotton fields of Georgia ; from the British 
possessions north of the 49th degree of lati- 
tude, separated by a thin ridge of ice-covered 
rocks from streams that flow into the Arctic 
Ocean, or from bowers of orange and magno- 
lia that perfume the cane-fields ef Louisiana ; 
from the frozen lakes that gem the bosoms of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, or from the sunny 
fountains that gush up from the flowery plains 
of Alabama and Tennessee ; from the lake- 
bound peninsula of Michigan ; from the lull- 
sides of waving grain in Pennsylvania and 
New York ; from the tobacco-fields of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. It may be a part of 
those mighty volumes that roll their never- 
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and 
tiring waves through lUinoifl, Indiana' 

Ohio ; through Kentucky and Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi and Texas. 

It is a part of the ten thousand little rills 
that come hjmning their way from that moun- 
tain range wherein arise the Columbia and 
the Colerado of the West, or of those from 
whence the Delaware and Susquehanna 
hasten away to meet the rising sun. In the 
spurs of the Alleghany, it has saluted the 
springs of the Koanoke and the Saluda, and, 
far beyond the Black Hills it has locked arms 
with the mighty Saskashawan as he hurried 
on his cheeriess journey to Hudson's Bay. 
The springs of the Connewango listen to the 
roar of Niagara, and the fountains of (the 
Platte overlook the craters of the extinct 
volcanoes of Utah. It has fertilized a coun- 
try greater than the empire of Alexander, 
and has carried a richer commerce than all 
the rivers tributary to imperial Rome. 



evaporated, while that which was placed in 
earthen ones improved in quality.'' 

" Very possible," rejoined the philoB(^her. 
*'So also with virtue and knowledge, the 
more humble the exterior of that in which 
they are contained, the more luxuriantly will 
they flourish, and the more forcibly excite 
our admiration." 



Th« Frinoess and the Tutor. 

An emperor's daughter, who was delighted 
with the profound learning, the lively wit, 
and the strict adherence to the precepts of 
morality and religion, which characterized 
her tutor, one day inadvertently made this 
remark to him : 

" What a pity that so fine a soul as yours 
is not in a more agreeable body ! " 

He made, in reply, the following inquiry : 

" In what sort of vessels, madam, is your 
father's wine preserved ? " 

** In earthen vessels," was the answer. 

<^ Can that be possible V " replied he. 

♦* Why every citizen preserves his wine in 
earthen vessels. I should have thought that 
gold or silver ones would have been more 
suitable to the dignity of an emperor." 

*^ You are right ! " exclaimed the princess, 
'' and henceforth this mark of respect shall 
not be omitted." 

lu a few days, however, she again accosted 
her tutor on this subject, saying : 

*^ In the gaudy vessels you recommended 
my father's wine was spoiled; the spirit 



What is a Billion? — Or, rather, what 
conception can we form of such a quantity ? 
We may say that a billion is a million of mil- 
lions, and can easily represent it thus: 1,000, 
000,000,000. But a school-boy's calculation 
will show how entirely the mind is incapable 
of conceiving such numbers. If a person 
were able to count at the rate of 200 in a 
minute, and to work without intermission, 
twelve hours in the day, he would take to 
count a billion, 6,944,444 days, or 19,325 
years, 319 days. There are living creatures 
so minute thac a hundred million of them 
might bo comprehended in the space of a 
cubic inch. They are supplied with organs 
and issues, nourished by circulating fluids, 
which must consist of parts or atoms, in reck- 
oning the size of which, we must speak not 
of billions, but perchance of billions of billions. 
And what is a billion of billions ? The num- 
ber is a quadrillion, and can be easily repre- 
sented thus : 1,000,000,000,000,000.000,000,- 
000 ; and the same school-boy's calculation 
may be employed to show that to count a 
quadrillion, at the rate of 200 in a minute, 
would require all the inhabitants of the globe, 
supposing them to be a tliousand millions, to 
count incessantly for 19,025,875 years, or 
more than S,OuO times the period which the 
human race has been supposed to be in ex- 
istence. 



Acquisition of Knowledge. — If those 
farmers who dread the study of chemistry, or 
so much of it as is applicable to their art, 
would recollect that every building has been 
erected one stone at a time, they would not 
be intimidated from the attempt. The requi- 
sition of one fact r<»nrlors that of another less 
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iiiffienlt The mind, like the magnet, be- 
eom68 stronger by continued use ; alone, man 
becomes an idiot, and hence he requires the 
aoBQciation either of books, other men, or the 
oibBervation of surrounding facts. He who 
understands enough of nature's hiws to read 
her works, can never be alone while her pro- 
dacts are visible; but he who, animal-like, 
spends his leisure hours in slothful inactivity, 
and merely rests from physical labor, may ex- 
pect a deterioration of intellect, as certain as 
the loss of the use of limbs when not exer- 
cised. The leg of the dancing-master and 
the arm of the blacksmith are increased in 
size by their vocation, and the farmer who 
applies part of his mental energy at least, to 
the better understanding of the facts sur- 
rounding him, acquires an energy which ren- 
ders the farther acquisition of knowledge, an 
amusement rather than a labor. 



" Give me," says a recent vigorous wrjter, 
^ the money that has been spent in war, and 
I will purchase every foot of land upon the 
g^obe ; I will clothe every man, woman and 
child in an attire that kings and queens would 
be proud of; I will build a school-house upon 
every hill-side and in every valley over the 
whole habitable earth; I will supply that 
school-house with a competent teacher ; 1 will 
build an academy in every town, and endow 
it ; a college in every State, and fill it with 
able professors ; I will crown eyery hill with 
a church consecrated to the promulgation of 
the gospel of peace ; I will support in its pulpit 
an able teacher of righteousness, so that on 
evevlBabbath mornin<; the chime on one hill 
should answer to the chime on another, around 
the earth's broad circumference ; and the voice 
of prayer and the song of praise should ascend 
like a universal holocaust to Heaven." 



comprehend a single principle ; make them 
learn thousands of names of places, without 
giving them an idea of geography. 
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Ood's "World is "Worthy Better Men." 



Education'. — The object of all true edu- 
cation is to vitalize knowledge. Some teach- 
ers instruct their scholars very thoroughly, 
who never educate them at all. They teach 
them to commit the rules of their arithmetic 
or srrammar hv heart, but never load them to 
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Behold I an idle tale they tell, 

And who shall blame their telling it? 
The rogues have got their cant to sell, 

The world pays well for selling it. 
They say the world's a desert drear. 

Still plagued with Egypt's blindness; 
That we were sent to suffer here — 

What! by a God of kiadness? 
And since the world has gone astray, 

It must be so forever; 
And we should stand still and obey 

Its desolateness. Never! 
We'll labor for the better time 

With all our might of Press and Pen. 
Believe me — 'tis a truth sublime — 

God's world is worthy better men. 

With Paradise the world began — 

A world of love and sadness; 
Its beauty may be marred by man, 

With all his crime and madness. 
Yet, 'tis a brave world still. Love brings 

A sunshine for the drcar>-. 
With all onr strife, sweet rest hath wings 

To fold o'er hearts a-wearj*. 
The sun in glory, like a god, 

To-day climbs up heaven's bosom; 
The flowers upon the jewel'd sod 

In sweet love-lessons blossom — 
As radiant of immortal youth 

And beauty as in Eden. Then 
Believe me — 'tis a noble truth- 
God's world is worthy better men. 

Oh I they nre bold — knaves ever bold — 

Who say we're doomed to anguish : 
That men in God's own image should. 

Like hell-hound slaves must languish. 
Probe Nature's heart to its red core. 

There's more of good than evil ; 
And man — down-trampled man — is more 

An angel thon a devil. 
Prepare to die ? Prepare to live ! 

Wo know not what is living; 
And let us for the world's good give. 

As God is ever giving. 
Give Action, Thought, Love, Wealth and Time, 

To win the primal age again. 
Believe me — 'tis a truth sublime — 

God's world is wortbv better men. 
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EDITOR'S DEPARTMENT. 

Oloae of Volume Again. 

Once more we come to a mile stone that tells 
us. Reader, that you and we are growing older, 
and are gradually nearing the great homo of 
all bodies— THB Gravb. We are not going to 
moralize now, so do not be alarmed. Neither 
shall we try to be sentimental, so you may put 
up the handkerchief. Nor are we intending to 
be witty, so you may button your vest. We only 
mean to say that another year is done, and on the 
whole we are glad of it. If we conld go back 
and begin again, having all the knowledge we 
now have, we might like that going back. Bat 
we have no particular wish to go back just as we 
were and try once more. We have been trying 
to do about as well as we knew how — sinning 
some, of course, and without any good excuse, 
too, but we trust never without sincere penitence 
Afterwards — and now we must say a last word for 
the year. What shall it be? A word of grati- 
tude to our patrons? We are inclined to think 
not exactly, for we are sure they ought to thank 
as as much as we them. A word of boasting? 
No, not that, for we have said quite enough in 
that line during the year. A word of apology? 
Why, no, for we have Just said that we have on 
the whole done as well, we think, as we could do 
again. What then ? 

Let it be a word of equality and independence. 
Our subscribers have— with perhaps about four 
exceptions — paid us all we asked, and we have 
labored as well as we could under the circumstan- 
ces, to redeem all our promises. It has, then, 
been on the part of both a matter of fkir exchange. 
We giving the labor of brains, and the paper and 
work of printer and binder for your money, ac- 
cording to agreement, and we are even; or, at 
least, we ought to be. We hope you are better 
than yon were when we first met one year ago — 
yet we do not take the credit of your im- 
provement, not by any means ; for you may grow 
worse by and by, and then we should be glad to 
throw off the responsibility. So we do not mean 
to assume it at all. Wo trust we are better, not- 
withstanding the blushing admission about sin- 
ning aforesaid. And if you are not, shame on 
you I we say. For a man to live a whole year In 
this beautiful world of ours, with everything 
around him calculated to elevate him — work 
enough and improving work, too — friends, lovers, 
helpers, Instruction, discipline, books, and the 
Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ — all given him, 
forced upon his attention, and ho growing no 
better for a whole year! Shame on you! if that 

4« 



is the case. Ton were made to improve. That 
is really all the business you have in this world 
—except it be to help others to improve— and this 
Is but a less selfish and more direct way to secure 
your own improvement. The old poet's couplet 
contains the spirit and essence of about all we 
need to pay for: 
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May I govern passions with absolute sway, 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away." 

This, dear reader, is the great question for yon 
to answer— not for our good but for your own— 
" Am I each year growing better? " including in 
that, more wise, more benevolent, more upright, 
more honest, more useful; and when that can bo 
answered aflirmatively you may have a quiet 
conscience and peace with your ftllow men. 

We have done our speaking month by month, 
during the year, and are ready to begin again, 
wiser than before and by no means sadder as yet. 



Next Volume. 



We are not exactly prepared to say under ex- 
actly what auspices the next volume will come 
out. We can say this, it will comb out; and 
will be an improvement on this. And now we 
beseech our teachers of the State to do something 
for their profession and for themselves too, by 
getting up clubs for the Schoolmcuter, One young 
lady who was pleased with it last year, went into 
a country district and got up a club of seventeen 
in two days. Everybody took it thankfully — so 
she said. Another did just so In old Connecti- 
cut. So of another in Ohio, and still another in 
that State promises the same thing. So of anoth- 
er in Pennsylvania. Two young men, yes, three, 
seven, ten of them that we could name — if we had 
room and they did not deserve a better place of 
record— did just so in their schools and districts. 
We hope more will do so this year. We grant 
them a dispensation, or, more properly the pn'tn- 
lege, of going all abroad and doing good in this 
way of getting subscribers for the Schooinuuter, 
and thus of helping us, belViending their neigh- 
bors, and helping on the good cause of public 
education. 



Old Frienda— Changea— Deatha. 

We are thinking of the many changes that 
have occurred among our good Mends during the 
year. George C. Wilson and William H. Farrar, 
both of Woonsocket, both so long and sc well 
known in our school cause have gone into Massa- 
chusetts. We have spoken of both of them, as 
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we could—not so highly as they deserved. A 
Ariend says a just word about Mr. F. in this No. 
Then Mr. Williams has gone from Chepachet to 
Fall River, and Mr. Jencks to Chepachet— both 
good teachers and good friends of ours, and who 
will, we know, look after the Schooinuuler^s in- 
terests in their new locations. So of others 
whom we cannot now name. 

But death has taken some of our number. 
Miss Hannah £. Bowen, who had taught so faith- 
fully in North Providence, died in the summer, 
peaceftdly as a conqueror entering into the long 
desired dty. She was a good teacher, and long 
will she be remembered. 

James B. Scott, of Scituate, once our pupil and 
noted for scholarly virtue as he was afterwards for 
all the virtues of the teacher, died in the winter, 
bravely and orderly as he lived, and rests in peace. 

So the long caravan thins out as it approaches 
the end of the desert : 

" The good die first. 

But they whose lives are dry as summer dust, 
Bum to their socket." 



AoknowledeementB. 



We confess that at some times in our lives we 
have felt inclined to despise compliments. But 
of late they have been particularly agreeable and 
certainly numerous enough — ^to the Schoolinaster. 
We have had to work hard— harder for us than 
we would confess to anybody but a confidential 
ftiend, as you are who read this, to keep these col- 
umns fall of interesting information. For one 
man to do the whole work on this little magar 
zine—editing, selecting, corresponding, writing, 
collectng bills, folding and directing, keeping 
books, attending to all the business — ^is a little 
more work than we bargained for when wo set 
out, but it has not hurt us as we can yet discover. 
Thanks for this to Mr. Colbum, who has had the 
entire charge of the Mathematical department- 
no small labor, we beg to say, and not badly 
done either; to Mr. T. Sperry, whose articles and 
selections have been very grateful to more than 
to the editor, and to Mr. J. W. H. Kilton, whose 
selections have filled many a comer which would 
have given our brains much hard labor. "Man- 
fired " will, also, please accept our thanks for the 
Interest he has taken in our magazine. 

We are, therefore, very grateful to our contem- 
poraries who have said words of encouragement. 
We do appreciate them, and we reckon we are all 
the stronger for their kindness. 



Rhode Island Ikstitutb of Ikstrucuov. 

This Association held its twelfth Annual Session 
for the election of Officers, in the State Home, 
on Saturday, Jan. Slst. The following etectJons 
were made for the year ensuing : 

President. — Prof. S. S. Greene. 

Vice PreMdents—Bidy. T. H. VaU, Hon. E. R. 
Potter, T. R. Hazard, Rev. S. A. Crane, Rev. A. 
H. Dnmont, Hon. £. Harris, Rev. T. Shepard, 
Rev. R. Ailyn. 

Corresponding Secretary — Zuinglius Grover. 

Recording Secretary— A. W. Godding-. 

Treasurer^-C. T. Keith. 

Eorecutive Committee — Prof. Wm. Gammell, 
John King8bur}% S. Patterson, S. Austin, Rev. C. 
C. Beaman, A. A. Gamwell, Rev. D. Leach, Her. 
G. W. Quereau, Rev. G. A. Willard, Edward 
Gray, Jr., N. B. Cooke, Rev. John Boyden, E. A. 
Magill, John H. Willard, Rev. 0. F. Otis, Dana 
P. Colbum, Rev. £. M. Stone, Thomas G. Potter, 
Rev. E. Grant. 

After disposing of sundry other items of bnai- 
ness, the Institute adjourned to meet in Newport 
on Friday, the 29th of May. 



SUPBSIHTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS OP 

CoifNECTicuT. — We notice that Prof. D. K. 
Camp, of the Normal School of that State, has 
been elected to this very honorable and neefU 
position. We trust the public schools of old 
Connecticut that have turned out so many school- 
masters in other days, will soon regain their old 
prestige, which they had nearly lost, twenty yean 
ago, when the Hon. H. Barnard undertook die 
duties of Commissioner of Public Schools in his 
native State. Since that time the road has been 
upward, and we hope in that direction it wiU 
continue. 



OuE readers will notice the advertisement of 
Morris Cotton in this number. 



The HoLBfiooK Appabatus Compaitt, te 
Hartford, Conn., is a very uaetal educational 
auxiliary, and Mr. Brownell, its agent, is doing 
a good thing in his line. See his advertlsemeiit, 
especially that part relating to Mr. Bamanfs 
Journal of Education— the greatest thln^ of tbe 
kind in America. Can't yon save 93 00 and sab- 
scribe for it? 



Wobcesteb's DicTiONABT. — Our zeaden 
will see by an advertisement that this long de- 
sired book is now actually in press. We r^oice 
in this, and trast Dr. Worcester will make a con- 
tribution to English Philology worthy of his re- 
putation and the enterprising house which is to 
publish it. 
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Abstract of the Speoial Beport of the Com- 
miBaiozier of Fublio Sohools on Txuanoy 
and Absenteeism in Bhode Island. 

[The following article was prepared for the 
Providence Journal, and is re-printed here in order 
to give our readers an idea of what Is going on 
in Rhode Island. It is as good an abstract of the 
report as the Commissioner himself could get up 
in his present hurry. We hope that if any reader 
thinks the extracts in other parts of this number 
are too long, he will pardon us for once.— £d.] 

This document wi^ distributed on Friday, Jan- 
nary 9th, to the members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives. The report speaks of the 
arduous and perplexing task of collecting statis- 
tics, and of some of the difficulties attending the 
present work, but thinks that there is cause of 
congratulation that the officers— such as trustees, 
school-committees and others — of whom assist- 
ance was asked, were so prompt and efficient, and 
remarks that while some errors may have been 
made, the figures In the report are very generally 
correct, and rather under than above the truth in 
the case. It speaks of the importance and value 
of such inquiries, and insists that no evil can be 
cured unless its extent, locality, and, if possible, 
its causes are known. Hence the value of these 
statistics. The report is accompanied by i^ 
markably full tables. An abstract of these tables 
is as follows : 

1. There are between the ages of six and fif- 
teen, 30,749 children in the State. 

2. The number in school under six, is 2,810. 

3. The number in school over fifteen, is 2,343. 

4. And the whole number due at school, is 
35,902. 

5. The whole number of all ages registered as 
belonging to the schools, is 27,130. 

6. The number attending private schools or 
academies, is 2,690. 

7. The average attendance at the public schools 

is 19,330. 

8. The number reported as habitually absent 

fiH>m all schools, 6,868. 

9. The number unable to attend school, is 332. 

10. The per centage of scholars enrolled in the 
schools compared with the whole number due at 

schools, is 75. 

11. The per centage of all scholars attending 
public and private schools, is 83. 

12. The per centage of education actually given 
l)y the public schools, is 54. 

13. And the per centage of all the education 
received in the State, is 61. 

14. The per centage of children growing up in 
i guorance In our midst, is 22. 



15. The per centage of attendance compared 
with the number enrolled, is 71. 

16. The amount of school privileges as com- 
pared with the number of children, is 62. 

Subsequent to these is an essay, in which 
the Commissioner takes occasion to reason upon 
the advantages which instruction given in public 
schools has over that given in small private 
schools; — upon the necessity of educating all the 
children of the community, and of doing this 
thoroughly in all the elements of knowledge; — 
and of the damage done to individuals and to the 
Commonwealth, by allowing the children of a 
State to grow up in ignorance, and its consequent 
moral dangers and intellectual disabilities. 

The evils of absences from schools and of irreg- 
ular attendance are then discussed somewhat at 
large; and it is shown that a child uneducated is 
worth less for mere work than one educated; and 
that one absent only occasionally fh)m school is 
wasting the time and patience of the teacher, is 
retarding the progress of those with whom he 
recites, and is losing on his own part far more 
than, at first thought, would appear, inasmuch 
as he cannot tally understand the lessons of those 
days in which he is present, because of his want 
of the knowledge lacking by reason of his ab- 
sences. This part of the report is full, and a 
meagre statement can convey no idea of its rea- 
sonings, from facts and illustrations introduced. 

The report, in conclusion, suggests some mea- 
sures calculated to mitigate, if not to cure, the 
immense evils, which it is shown that the State 
is sufiiering from the absence of children fh)m 
school, or from their irregular attendance. We 
first need and must make a public opinion, which 
shall require all children to be sent to school; 
private benevolence must do much to enable the 
poor to send to schools with decency and respecta- 
bility ; the teachers must make school a pleasure, 
instead of a weariness and a task, and if all these 
measures fall, then a law may be passed, inflict- 
ing a fine on all voluntary and willful omissions 
to send children to school, a public or a private 
one. 

This is a very meager abstract of a document 
upon a topic of vast importance to the interests 
of the State. It is the first attempt of any State 
to ascertain specificallv the extent of the evils 
growing out of the absences of children from the 
public schools. The report is on an important 
topic, and should be largely circulated and read; 
and we trust will tend to produce action by the 
people themselves upon this matter. The Legis- 
lature very properly ordered a large edition print- 
ed, and we hope many will peruse it and profit 
thereby, so that the State also shall profit by their 
reflection?. 
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Tbe following la ao abstract of a part of the tables 
given In the appendix, and it will explain Itself. 
It ihows where the absencet from school are, and ] 



The foUoirins U an abstract of the Bepoit <rf 
I Commiuloaer of Public Schools presented to 
1 HOQM of BepresentatiTea on Wedit«*dBT> 
n. 14, and which was tcferred to the ComaH- 



[p«nd«d by towns and districts on 

iSool-honses *33,081 SO 

Jd to the several towm from the 

general treasury 19,993 38 

lised by town taxes for support oT 

schools ^s.^^s » 

Lised by Registry and militaiy 

taxes 6,52181 

lised by rate bills and flroin other 

sonrcea 10,801 TO 

tmaioing In town treasarj ftom 

last year 5,068 81 

Tol«l 8181,926 09 

Nnmber of sninmer schools reponed, 381. 
Namber of teachers, 501— males, 89; feinalM, 

Number of scholars registered, 33,al&— boys, 

,078; girls, 10,968. 

Average attendance, 16,300. 

Wages per month of male teacbcrs, S34 £0; 

males, 931 34. 

Avenige time the schools were kept, IT weeks < 

Kamber of winter schools reported, 4JT. 

Knmberof teachers, 380— males, 870; females, 
10. 

Namber of ncliolars registered, 35,893— bojl, 
1,089; glrla, II.BGI. 

Average attendance, 19,281. 

Wages per month of male teachers, C33 31: 
imales, 181 20. 

Average time the schools were kept, IT w«eki 

Tlie namber of school districts is 386 . 
The number of school- houses Is 400. 



HjnmoIOKT— A New B«adliw. 

We know not how many are the clerical jokes 
a circulation, bnt one mare will not add much 
o their nnmber or inSnence. We had It froM 
:he man who heard it. A freah YoiicshlremaB 
liad been Imported, and was preaching fbr a 
Uethodist Congregation. He — as moat Metbo- 
lists are— was a gn.>nt admtrerof a certain hymn 
at the kind, called " lUTitation Hymns," which 
contains this ytr^e : 

" Why seek ye that which is not bmd. 
Nor can your hungry souls anstaln ? 
On aahes, basks and air ye feed, 

Te ?pci!d your little «U In vain," 
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«^e Englishman gave it oat to be sang, of 
roane, and read It with an "anction," in his 
whole tone and manner, thus : 

" Why seek ye that witch, is not breed, 
Nor can yoar 'oongry souls sonstalnPj 

On hashes, 'oosks and hcdr ye feed, 
Ye spend your little haU in vain." 

The feelings of the " sinners " invited by him 
to ** coome right np to the hdttar" can be better 
imagined than written or told, at the reading of 
that third Ihie. 



William H. Farrar, A. H. 

The receipt of a brief note fh>m this gentleman 
the other day, reminded me of my purpose — ^too 
long delayed — ^to say a word in his behalf. It is 
not because he needs it, but because he deserves it. 

Tor several years he was the popular Principal 
of our High School, and won an enviable reputar 
tion for success in his calling. Remarkable as 
he was for thoroughness In teaching, he was 
Bcarcely less so for his steady and successful aim 
to build up genuine moral character among his 
pupils. He was not satisfied with formal obedi- 
ence in and around the school-room, but labored 
to Implant good principles so deeply, that the 
whole life of the individual should attest bis de- 
votion to the highest good of those who were 
committed to his care. Nor were his labors lim- 
ited to school hours. His house was open to all 
pupils; and many an hour did he give them be- 
yond the terms of his engagement. Ho was, as 
every teacher should be, a self-sacrificing laborer 
in the most important field of human effort, if 
we except the home. 

Among the vices common to the sterner sex. 



thus dissipated the silly notion that scholars may 
combine to break up a school and no adequate 
investigation can be had. Surely we must not 
suppose that there are two parties in the school- 
room — the teacher on the one side and the pupils 
on the other. Rather let us maintain, that it is 
a family gathering, with the teacher as the head, 
and equally interested in all the members of the 
body. Let it be farther understood that disor- 
derly conduct on the part of any member is an 
Injuxy to the whole body; and then we can see, 
good reader, why all the members shouK unite 
with the teacher in correcting the evil. 

I have mentioned these things, as giving the 
reader a slight view of the excellent plan adopted 
by Mr. F. while at Woonsocket, and with the 
hope that it may be useful to others in the pro- 
fession. He is pleasantly located at Lawrence, 
Mass., where I trust he will take rank as he did 
here, In the first class of teachers, and win that 
confidence as a citizen which made his departure 
fh)m us a source of profound regret. 

Jon. 21, 1857. J. B. 



A Nbw Enolakd Aoriculturai. College. 
A good movement has been made by the Rhode 
Island Society for the Encouragement of Do- 
mestic Industry, towards the establishment of an 
Agricultural College. The project is, of course, 
yet immature, but we hope It will be prosecuted 
to ultimate success. 



Bound Volumes. — We will agree to do as 
last year, and furnish the bound volumes of the 
R, I. Schoolmaster at $1.25, or we will exchange 
the bound volumes for the Numbers and 25 cents. 
We have not the bound volumes yet on hand, but 



if the Numbers are sent in we will have them in 
profanity takes a prominent place. To this, he| ^^ ^^^ ^ thereafter, 
early directed special attention, and the result 



was as flattering to the teacher's pride as It was 
gratifying to the christian desires of the people, 
He had a way of his own to detect rogues, and it 
was rare that mischief had been done, and he 
did not find out the author. 

Mr. F. made one claim upon his pupils which 
was not a little trying to them, and refusal to 

acknowledge It led to one or two instances of ex- 1 ph,i.lip8, Sampson & Co.'s books noticed 
pulsion. He assumed that It was their duty to' ^^^ to us through Gladding, No. 21 Westmins- 
answer any questions he might propound touch- ^^^ street, Providence, who have a fine stock of 



Next Volume.— Who of our subscribers is 
going to stop the Schoolmaster 1 We trust no 
one. If he does not love that pei*sonago as 
many say they do — we hope he will send us a 
dollar at once for the love of good schools and 
good teachers. 



ing the violation of his rules, according to the 



school books and stationary', which they sell to 



best of their knowledge. Many of them thought i^U ^^^^ fellows, and mi^' <jood fello^cs, as they 
it W138 requiring them to be tell-tales, and a sense ' ^^^^ 

of honor forbade it. Strange as it may seem,i ' 

some parents joined in this view of the case, and harper*8 Magazine for Fcbruai-v \, n^t good 
encouraged their children in refusing obedience; as ever, and can he had of D. Kimball & Co., 17 
but the teacher persevered and conquered; and Market Square, Providence. 
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SCHOOL ^EXERCISES. 



[For reasons indicated in our last nnmber we 
insert the following list of " Printed Questions," 
proposed at the examination of candidates for 
admission to the High Schools of Cincinnati, 
1856, in place of our usual School Exercises. We 
are indebted to Andrew J. Rickoff, Esq., Super- 
intendent of Common Schools in that Queen 
City of the West, for a copy of the School Report 
containing them. The per cent of correct an- 
swers was as follows: Geography, 73; History, 
63; Grammar, 75; Arithmetic, 51.— Ed.] 

QUBSTIOMS ON OBOORAPHT. 

[One hour allowed to answer these Questions.] 

1. Give an outline map of South America? 

2. Name the republics of North and South 
America? 

3. Name the ten largest rivers of North and 
South America in the order of their length? 

4. What are the staple productions of the 
United States? 

5. Which State stands first in manufactures? 
Which In commerce? 

6. Bound the United States, and name its 
mountains? 

7. Which is the largest State? Which is the 
most populous ? 

8. How does Ohio rank in importance? Name 
its five largest cities? 

9. What is the general character of the inhab- 
itants of South America? 

10. Where is the source of the Mississippi, and 
what States does it touch? 

11. Give the capitals of the seven leading divi- 
sions of Europe, and its five principal rivers? 

12. Give the boundaries of AfHca, witli the 
three largest cities? 

13. Give the seven largest divisions of Asia, 
with their capitals? 

14. Name the six largest islands of Australia? 

15. What are the productions of Japan? 

16. What are the sources of the Nile? 

17. What are the boundaries of France? Name 
its throe largest cities? 

18. Name the five principal ranges of moun- 
tains in the Eastern Hemisphere? 

19. Name the seaport towns of England in the 
order of. their size? 

20. Name the ten largest cities of the world in 
the order of tlieir population ? 

QUESTIONS IX AMERICAN HISTORY. 

[One hour and a half allowed to answer these 

Questions.] 

1. How was Columbus enabled to fit out his 
expedition for the discoveiy of the New World? 



2. Who was the discoverer of North Ameri4 
and by whom, when, and where was it first sel 
tied? 

3. How and with what propriety was the 
name of the Western Continent bestowed upon it? 

4. In which of the Colonies and when were 
Governor and Assembly chosen by the People? 

5. Give a brief account of King Philip's war? 

6. What and where was Bacon's rebellion? 

7. What was King Geoi'ge's War and the most 
important event in it? 

8. What were the results of the French and 
Indian War? 

9. Name the members of the British Parlia- 
ment most distinguished in the debates on Colo- 
nial Rights, and the side they took? 

10. Who called the first •* General Congress " 

of the Colonies — and what measures did it adopt? 

'11. Name the Americans most distinguished 

for bold opposition to the King and Pariiament, 

before the war broke out? 

12. Who commanded the Americans at Banker 
Hill, and when was that battle fought? 

13. Who made the motion in Congress " To 
declare the American Coloniea free and independ- 
ent States?" 

14. Name in their order the principal battles of 
the Revolutionary War? 

15. Who were the Hessians? 

16. How many States were in the Confedera- 
tion at the close of the War— Name them? 

17. When did the War close, and what was the 
condition of the country ? 

18. What change took place in the form of 
Government, and when? 

19. When and bow long was the last War with 
Great Britain— Mention the principal battles? 

20. Name the Presidents in the order of their 
succession, the State ftrom which they came intu 
ofl9ce, and the term which each of them held? 



QUXSTIONB IN ENGLISH ORAMMAB. 

[One hour and a half allowed to answer these 

Questions.] 

1. Define Grammar, name its divisions, and 
define the first? 

2. Define Etymology? 

3. Name the parts of speech, and give exam- 
ples of each? 

4. What are the essential properties of a 
Noun? 

5. Define Gender, and name the incthods of 
distinguishing it. 

6. Give the rules for forming the plural num- 
ber of nouns, and write the plural of elf, seraph, 
chimney, radius, staff", Henry? 

7. How many cases have nouns V Define each 
case ? 
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8. Name and decline the pronouns? 

9. Name and decline the relative pronouns 
and their compounds ? 

10. Define Comparison, name its degrees and 
define each? 

11. Give ihe rules for forming the comparative 
and superlative regularly? 

12. Give four examples of regular comparison ? 

13. What are the essential properties of verbs? 

14. How many modes? Define the Infinitive 
and name its tenses ? 

15. Give the principal parts of the verb 
"make?" 

16. Give the synopsis of the Passive voice, 2nd 
person plural of the verb " know? " 

17. Define a single, complex, and compound 
sentence, and give examples of each? 

18. Analyze the sentence, "God made him 
what he is." Parse " what? " 

19. Correct the sentence, "Earth has never 
saw a brighter example. " Also, " I have came 
home and wrote several times? " 

20. Write a sentence containing a noun in the 
possessive case, a verb in the past tense, potential 
mode, a passive participle, a pronoun in the ob- 
jective case, and an adjective in the superlative 
degree? 

QUBBTIONS IN MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

[One hour allowed to answer these Questions.] 

1. Two-fifths of three-fourths of what num- 
ber is equal to six-sevenths of lOjl? 

2. In 12 years I shall be seven-fifths of my 
present age; how long ago was I five-sevenths of 
my present age? 

3. Four-fifths are how many thirds? 

4. Two-ninths of my money is equal to three- 
fifths of yours : if both be put together, how 
much will be mine? 

5. From a number take its one-half and its 
one-third, and 10 remains; what is the number? 

6. If I gain one-fourth of a cent a-piece by 
selling eggs at 7 cents a dozen, how much shall I 
gain by selling them at 9 cents a dozen ? 

7. If I sell my pears at 8 cents a-pieoe I gain 
11 cents in all; if I sell them at 5 cents a-piece I 
lose 16 cents; how many pears have I, and what 
did they cost a-picce ? 

8. What firaction is as much larger than four- 
fifths as two-thirds is less? 

9. A boat moves a mile down stream in 3 
minutes, and a miic up stream in 5 minutes ; how 
far down can it go and return again in one hour? 

[For want of room, we are compelled to omit 

the remainder of these exercises; for we seem 

ne^er to have had so much to say, nor so little 
room to say it in. Take the next volume, and 
see if we do not say nil we want to. — Ed.] 



OUR BOOK TABLE. 

£SSAT8~BlOOSAPHICAL AND CRITICAL. By 

H. T. Tuckerman. Boston: PhiUlps, Sampson 
& Co., 13 Winter Street. This is just the book 
to be usefhl to a teachei^— and indeed to any one 
else— in getting up interesting stories and exer- 
cises for his scholars. We take it every teacher 
tells his school, at least once a month, something 
about the histoiy and character of some great 
man, or about the subject and style of some good 
book. Here is a fountain for him to draw fh>m. 
The style is simple, beautiful, elegant. The 
thought is plain and the purpose always appa- 
rent and excellent. He who reads what Tucker- 
man writes must profit, if he is worth anything 
as a man. 



The Independent Class Reader is pub- 
lished by Jos. Robinson & Co., 119 Washington 
Street, Boston. It is a very good compilation of 
pieces, not encumbered by any of those dry and 
tedious explanations. The selection is better 
than the ordinary run of such books, and is well 
calculated to make natural and graceful readers. 
It seeks to give utterance to the Anti-Slaveiy 
sentiment. But we have seen nothing at all that 
is so decided as to be likely to give ofitense, if 
that word "Independent" had not been used. 
Strange that it has come to this that an apology 
is needed for the use of such a word, and that it 
should be at once referred to only one topic of 
public discussion, and should indicate at first the 
idea of a single wrong. We hope the enterpris- 
ing publishers will be amply rewarded. 

The American Educational Year Book 
is by the same house, and is edited by Rev. A. 
R. Pope. It is a laudable and by no means un- 
successful attempt to collect all the educational 
statistics and information a teacher needs in an 
annual volume. The present book is very valua- 
ble, and will well pay the money required for its 
purchase. We hope our teacher readers will all 
patronize it. 



Hart's Geoorapbical Exercises. Re- 
vised by C. B. Stout. New York: Ivison & 
Phinney, 321 Broadway. This is a very useftil 
little book of Geographical questions and infor- 
mation. It asks a great many practical questions 
of imaginary journeys, as from London to New 
York. Many of these are without answers, which 
the pupil is to find for himself, as he ought 
always to do. But some others are disfigured by 
the answers all printed in full, tlius giving the 
child no chance to think for himself. 
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FiBST Lbssons in EKaLisH Gbahmab, by S. 
W. Clark, A. M. New York : A, S. Barnes & Co. 
TbiB is one of the new Grammars that proceed 
npon the principle of Analysis. Its method- 
abating the questions and answers which are to 
us, we dare not say how unpleasing in any book 
— is natural, and its statements and explanations 
clear and accurate. Its blackboard exercise and 
illustrations, though a trifle mixed up in the 
narrow space of a book page, are admirable, and 
its methods of setting the scholar at composition 
are the only ones correct. 



The Ambrican Aluakac. Boston : Crosby, 
Nichols & Co., Ill Washington Street, is, as it 
has been for years, a vast repository of useful 
and necessary information. We do not see how 
a literary man can do without it, especially a 
teacher to whom every thing ought of course to 
be known. It contains a vast array of statistics 
and facts that can no where else be found, and 
which are daily needed in the school-room. 



The Thibd Rbport on Returns of Regis- 
tration OF Marriages, Births and Deaths 

] IN Rhode Island, has been presented to the 
Legislature, and is on our table. It is compiled 

J — so it says; but it ought to have said niade—hy 
C. W. Parsons, M. D., and is the work of an able 

ll and philosophic mind. Wo wish it could be 
largely read and studied, for it is worth more 

[ than most of such reports are. The number of 
marriages reported was, 1,375; births, 2,926; 
deaths, 1,816. Average age of those dying, 28.94 
years. Its remarks on the causes of disease are 

I full of interest and philosophical information. 



Twenty-Seventh Annual Rbpobt of Ci 
ciNNATi Public Schools is a document of 1 
pages, and is— as is usual with that able Board 
Trustees and their excellent Superintendent, 
J. Rickoif, Esq., a very interesting and use! 
book. In the various schools, there 222 teacb 
—171 females, 51 males; 16,673 pupils— 8,5 
girls, 8,453 boys. Average number belonging 
sahool, 10.439; average daily attendance, 8,81 
average absence. 1,636. Whole school expene 
exclusive of houses, $124,713 25; for houses, & 
$57,064 19. Cost per pupil in school, $11. 
Number of pupils in Evening Schools, 1,3 
Mr. Rickoflfs Report is valuable, and conta 
many very useful and philosophical saggestio 



Pablob Dbamas fob Home Amusembi 
By Wm. B. Fowle. Boston : Morris Cotton, Ifi 
This is a very good book of Dialogues. 1 
Fowle was one of the best teachers in Bost 
and knows what young people need. He 1 
done a good thing in this book, according to < 
notion. It would be fine amusement for a fami 
or a neighborhood circle, or a school, to lei 
and recite some of these on the long winter e 
nings. We commend it sincerely. 



A VALUABLE little book has been sent to us 
by D. Appleton & Co., 346 Broadway, New York, 
for which they have our thanks. It is Ex- 
tracts FBOM Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools, and is exactly what it purports to be. 
It contains some valuable statistics, but is mostly 
made up of hints, suggestions, and statements of 
the conditions of schools. Any teacher who 
can buj' one will be well paid for it. We wish wc 
knew where it could be had in a large quantity. 



Religious Tbuth Illuslbated fbom S 
ENCE, by £. Hitchcock, D. D. Boston : PhiUi 
Sampson & Co. This is one of Dr. Hitchcoc 
interesting and valuable books, for which t 
world owes him lasting gratitude. His metli 
in these discourses is direct, his style simple, j 
thought weighty, his manner earnest. C 
fViends who buy and read it cannot fail to 
profited and pleased also.' 



We have, also, fh>m Z. Richards, Esq., Ti 
Annual Repobt of Public Schools 
Washington. It shows that the Public Sch( 
is a thing of desire and labor in that city, a 
also shows that it is even now very well und 
stood and patronized. The expenses of Pub 
Schools was $22,483 58; number of pupils, 3,42 
teachers, 39. 



The American Pudlishers' Ciuculab, 
New York, 346 Broadway, is one of the most 
useful of periodicals, for a bookl>$h man, that is 
out; and every one of its weekly issues is full 
of criticisms and advertisements — not the least 
valuable part of a newspaper to one who wants 
newa. Wc conimond it. S'2 00 a voar. 



The Old North Ambbican Review f 
January is as good as ever, and always contal 
something worth the money. It is published I 
Crosby, Nichols & Co., Ill Washington Stre 
Boston. 



We are under obligations to Hon. N. B. Durft 
M. C, for Public documents, especially for i 
Report of thb Smithsonian Isbtixuti i 
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